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Speaking of many things 


Starting his tenth year at Duke, 
President Sanford ranges over | 
a large number of topics 

in this conversation 






































olitical scientist James David Barber, known for 

his popular book proposing a system for eval- 

uating presidential candidates, conducted a wide- 
_ ranging interview this fall with Duke President 
Terry Sanford. In the questions and answers on the 
following pages, edited from a longer conversation, 
Sanford talks about higher education, about how he 
works, about people he admires, about his own convictions. 
Says Barber, author of ‘‘The Presidential Character: 
Predicting Performance in the White House” and James 
B. Duke Professor of Political Science: ‘‘Terry Sanford’s 
political record, not only as a progressive innovator in 
North Carolina but also as a unifying force in regional and 
national politics, speaks for itself. Less well known but 
equally interesting is his stance toward his work as president 
of Duke-his personal sense of the intellectual life and 
how that does and does not get worked out in our particular 
community, a community with a history and ambition all 
its own. As the comments to follow show, Terry Sanford 
has given more thought to such matters than many might 
suspect. His memories and visions bear on a task we 
share with him-charting a course for Duke’s future.” 





Will you characterize the situation you found at Duke 
when you became president in 1970? 


The institution was so great that there was not much 

that was going to destroy it, which suggests why the 
trustees could take the risk they took in bringing me here. 
But also I was concerned with the continuation of Duke as 
the pre-eminent institution in the Southeast because of the 
troubles they were having. The public perceived a great 
many troubles. .. . 


Such as what? 


Such as the student attitudes, the demonstrations, the 
problems that ultimately caused Dr. Knight to leave. 
Those problems needed to be attended to because they 
related to the morale of the faculty, the attitudes and 
support of the alumni—I don’t mean just the financial 
support—and so the first order of business, it seemed to 
me, was to do something about the morale, the attitude, 
the approach of the students. The faculty could wait, so 
to speak, and-in doing something about the students. we 





also did something about the alumni. Now what we did 
about the students was not to put them down but to 

help put them in more creative directions, give them 
considerable added responsibility in terms of student 
government, so that student government could gain its own 
prestige by its own efforts on the campus. 

That’s been done. All of those superficial things that 
bothered the trustees properly and concerned the alumni 
and the public could be dealt with because Duke was a 
place of great strength with a generally outstanding 
faculty that had been gathered over a 50-year period. So 
the job wasn’t as hard as people guessed, simply because 
we had such great talent strengths in this university. We 
had financial problems, everybody knew we had 
financial problems. They were not as severe as might be 
imagined. It simply took the ordinary devices of budget 
management to get the budget in balance and keep it in 
balance. And we were fortunate again in having a good 
system of business management so that we could carry 
out our intentions of tightening up here and there and 
controlling expenditures. While it caused some minor 
pain and adjustments, balancing the budget hasn't been 
the most difficult thing we've had to do. We've kept tuition 
down, which, again, relates to morale and relates to the 
future and relates to the options. 

Now all of those things I had to come here and do be- 
cause they had to be done. We had to restore the confidence 
of the trustees as well as the alumni. And | thought 
at the time that we were paying attention to the things 
that we ought not to have to worry about, because those 
things ought to work smoothly so we could get on with 
the education enterprise. But I didn’t think that I would 
have to worry too much about it because the educational 
enterprise was going very well. 


Well, you’re making it sound like any old governor 
could have run. this place. 


I think that’s probably true. (laughter) 


What about the history of Duke before you came. Are 
there some outstanding figures there—? 


I was much impressed with Preston Few. I had seen 
Preston Few from afar and had never known him per- 
sonally and I had seen him as maybe an old fuddy- 
duddy—conservative old gent, polite, courteous. I hadn’t 
realized his intellectual capacity and his real achievements 
in laying the groundwork for this university. 

I had had some association with Duke, so I wasn’t 
coming here cold. I had by that time known a great many 
of the trustees and other Duke people. So I was nota 
stranger to them and Duke was certainly not a strange 
institution to me. And I came to greatly admire President 
Few, who got this university admitted to the American 
Association of Universities, which is the prestigious 
organization of research universities, probably more 
quickly than any other institution. The AAU was formed 
around the turn of the century and Vanderbilt was one of 
the early members if not original members, and Harvard 
and Yale and Chicago. Chapel Hill came in fairly early 
and after Trinity became Duke University and was there- 
fore eligible to be a member of AAU, it was admitted 
within half a dozen years. Frank Graham was the sponsor, 
since he was the president of the member organization 
closest to this one. He was successful in getting the 
other members to accept Duke on the basis of Preston Few’s 
leadership. He told me that the principal opponent was Bob 
Hutchins, then the president of the University of Chicago, 
and that Hutchins was a flashy young man making great waves 
in the educational world, so his opposition could have been 
formidable. 

So Frank Graham talked to him in his own way and 
said, “Now, Bob, just what is your objection to letting 
Duke in?”’ And Mr. Hutchins said, ‘‘Because it would be 
run from New York by the Duke Endowment money 
and can never be its own institution.’’ Dr. Frank said in 
his disarming way, ‘‘Well, Bob, I'll find out about that.”’ 
And so he called Dr. Few and said, ‘‘Are you going to 
run Duke University or are you gonna let that crowd in 
New York run it?’’ and Dr. Few said, ‘‘Well I’m going to 
run it.”’ And so Dr. Frank called Bob Hutchins and said, 
“Bob, you don’t have to worry—Dr. Few’s going to run 
it.”’ That’s all there was to it, I suppose. 


He sounds like he had some iron in him. 


In any event, he did more or less run it, though up until 
the time I came here the Duke Endowment had, | think, 
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‘I think the success in dealing 
with the students relates to our 
confidence that they are all 
right.’ 





intruded too much into the internal activities and policies 
of the university. I perceived that and suggested to the 
then chairman of the board that I wouldn’t take this job if 
I didn’t have an understanding with Tom Perkins of 
the Duke Endowment. And he said, ““You don’t have to. 
You can trust me. I’ve already had that understanding.”’ 
And then Tom Perkins became perhaps the greatest 
supporter I had. He recognized and acknowledged the 
differing responsibilities and he was very supportive and 
at no time caused me any problems of trying to say what 
he thought Duke ought to do. 

There was one time when The Chronicle was 
publishing some material about Burlington Mills. 
Probably the most influential member of our board was 
a retired chairman of the executive committee of Burlington 
Mills—Mr. Rauch. The Chronicle story was embarrassing 
because it wasn’t factual; it was really sort of dishonest 
journalism and at that particular time the editor who was 
doing it didn’t want to talk to anybody at Burlington. But 
that’s just the way the student press is and the trustees 
would get agitated about it and Tom Perkins said, ‘‘I 
know how to take care of it.”” At that time we hadn’t 
turned these things over to student government—the 
budget of the Chronicle came through the board of trustees 
just like the budget for the political science department. 
Tom said, ‘‘When the budget comes up, I’m simply going 
to move that we delete that item.’’ And I smiled and I said, 
‘*But, Tom, you wouldn’t expect me to go along with 
that.’’ And he then smiled and said, ‘‘No and I won’t do 
it.’ That’s the closest we ever came to any kind of 
confrontation on whose authority is where—and I think 
that was more in jest than in seriousness. So the Duke 
Endowment’s relationship now is just what it ought to be— 
totally supportive and in no way does it attempt to intrude 
on the policy decisions of this board or the university. 

Few is also to be remembered for acquiring a remark- 
able library and he was able to do it because he had 
money in the depression when pieces of other libraries 
were for sale. But he also had the long-range perception 
that a great library was fundamental to the kind of 
university he wanted. The great library we have today was 
the result of his foresight. We certainly couldn’t build it 
today. He attracted significant people to the faculty— 
again because he had money but also because he had an 
exciting idea, and he had a college, Trinity, that had a 
great reputation. Trinity wasn’t just a nothing little 
college of a church denomination; it had already gained 
considerable national attention just by being a great 
private school. 


Well, now going back, do you remember anything about 
the first week you were here? Anything in particular 
that stands out? 


Actually I became president at the board meeting in 
December of 1969. I accepted that day and I came over 
and held a press conference the next day and signed 
letters as president of Duke sending out the distribution 
of Duke Endowment money to methodist preachers, 
widows and orphans, as has been customary— 


Nice way to begin. 


I signed my name, but I didn’t come to work and I didn’t 
occupy this office until the first of April. Actually i made 
it clear that I was coming to work on the second of April 


. 
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not the first of April. In the meantime I was trying to do 
two things—unwind my own private activities and get a 
feel of what the problem was here without having all the 
responsibility thrust upon me without knowing what I was 
doing. Barnes Woodhall had done a remarkable job of 
holding things together; he was the chancellor, but that 
was a new Office at the time and he very modestly and 
very wisely tacked on the ‘‘pro tem”’ title, so that he 
called himself chancellor pro tem. There wasn’t anything 
to that. He was the chancellor, but by doing that it was 
awfully hard to make him a target of anything. He 

could say, “‘I’m holding things together.’’ and he was 

out there seeing the students onto the buses to Washington 
to demonstrate. I thought he did a truly remarkable job 
in taking a university that was almost closed because of 
disruptions and putting it back on the track. And so I 
listened to him and watched him and attempted to learn 
from him, and he had considerable help with Marcus 
Hobbs and Chuck Heustis. They were the so-called 
troika—and that’s where that name came into Duke. And 
those three officers still refer to themselves as the troika. 
I never did particularly like the connotation— 

Now, on that first day I thought that I would touch 
my constituencies, so I arranged at 7 o'clock to meet the 
president of the student body. You haven’t seen this 
picture but it was a great picture—me standing there in a 
raincoat because it was a drizzly day, and the back of the 
president of the student body was to the camera, in blue 
jeans with a great patch and long hair down over his 
shoulders. Well, that picture was played on the front of 
the newspapers around here and it was somewhat 
symbolic of my meeting the students of unrest. 

I then met with the students at breakfast and during the 
day I met with various groups. I suppose maybe I'd 
already met with the Academic Council executive 
committee. I met with the city council downtown and 
the county commissioners. The effort was to touch all the 
bases I could touch the first day. The idea was to get my 
hands on the reins as quickly as possible. The first thing 
we had to do was to pick a chancellor and provost— 
because both had indicated that they were ready to go and 
it seemed best that they go—not that they weren’t good 
men or that I wouldn’t have been very happy to have kept 
them, but there wouldn’t have been any way to retain 
either one of them here in my opinion—they’d had it. So 
I began to ask around on an individual basis about people 
that we ought to bring in and two names emerged— 
Kenneth Pye and Jack Blackburn. A good many other 
names were suggested but those two names were 
invariably working their way toward the top. 


I think the success in dealing with the students relates © 


to. our confidence that they are all right. That still 

has to be the attitude. We actually used a very simple 
device in handling the first big demonstration, which 
came about a month after I had arrived on campus. The 
demonstrations resulting from Kent State and Cambodia. 
That was the testing week, because those two things 
happened at the same time, of course. I decided there 
wouldn’t be any gathering place for administrators, and 
there wouldn’t be any law enforcement officers on 
campus. Every administrator from the deans on had to be 
on campus and no two of them could be together—that 
was just about the simple plan we had. Well, if you’re out 
there with students and among them, it’s pretty hard for 
them to occupy your office, it’s pretty hard for them to 
make you much of a target. 


But the fact is you spent a lot of time out there with 
them, talking to them. 


Well I never left them. Then Hutch Traver, the 

president of the student body that I had met the first 
day, attempted to become a great leader of the masses. . . 
and he’s a fine boy but he was not a great leader of the 
masses—fortunately. You know, if I’d had a real rabble 
rouser it might have been a different story. He was 
speaking from the steps of the chapel on a loudspeaker to 
a thousand or so students out there, saying we’re going 
to do this and we’re going to do that and we may occupy 
Allen Building. Then he saw me and he said, ‘‘Well 
there’s President Sanford. Maybe he wants to say 
something.” Well that of course was a great mistake if 
he wanted to mobilize the masses against me. But of 
course I wanted to say something and the thought flashed 
in my mind as I went up there that he had given me a 
perfect thing to say. I said, ‘‘Great. If you're going to 
occupy Allen Building, take me with you because I’ve 
been trying to occupy it for a month.” 










-‘Tsaid, *‘Great. If you’re going | 

to occupy Allen Building, take 
_me with you because I’ ve been 
- trying to occupy it for a 
-month.”’ ’ 









Then what happened? 


_ Well, we didn’t occupy Allen Building. They did attempt 
_ to close the university, meaning to stop classes, which we 
_ were not going to tolerate. But we were going to attempt 
to do it in a subtle way. They attempted to block the 
circle so that nobody could get out. We'd have to close 
_ down the university so all these people could go home. So 
_ we said, “‘Well, that’s all right, they can go home at the 
_ regular time if they have to walk’\—and took a little of 
_ the sting out of that. Then, in talking to the students at 
_ the circle, I got them all to leave the circle and come to 
_ Page where I'd tell them what I thought we ought to do. 
Not that I knew. But they did come, they did stop the 
___ barricade there, though they did have one down on Duke 
University Road right in front of the entrance. We had 
. handled that by simply asking the city policemen to divert 
traffic so that nobody came up there to be stopped. 
About sundown, Bill Griffith, who was just so great— 
probably better than anybody he understood the 
students—walked down there and said to them, ‘‘Help 
me get these trees out of the road,”’ and they did. 
Basically what we attempted to do—and once this was 
done the problems of demonstrations at Duke were 
_ Virtually at an end—was to divert their attention to little 
groups to plan what they could do in a constructive way. 
And they came up with some very good ideas. My main 
_ thrust was, “‘Don’t fight us. Let us all fight Washington 
_ together.’’ So they were planning a big to-do to go up to 
Washington and I agreed to go with them. These little 
groups went out from Page and I had hurriedly picked up 
five or six students that I thought would be leaders, 
_ including the former president of the student body, and a 
couple of people that I had sensed pretty quickly would be 
b ) able to talk. So we went to Washington and I was very 
- careful to be in the back of the bus. I didn’t take 
¥ any leading part but I let my presence be observed 
_ so they’d know that they had that support. They got 
_ Senator Everett Jordan—a trustee of Duke—in a picture 
with our leaders giving the V-for-victory sign. He never 
again voted for a pro-war issue. 
What bothered me from the very beginning was the 
intellectual atmosphere and whether we were paying 











bg had all these housekeeping things to get done and to get 
2 shaped up. I wouldn’t want a historian, objective or 
otherwise, to look at my stay here and conclude that 

we hadn’t done anything about the main business of the 
university. I think we have. First of all, we’ve built the 

_ foundation that these things now can grow on. But I 

_ wouldn’t want to leave it at that. 1 was impressed with 

_ Bob Krueger’s reform of the curriculum. This had come 
_ just a year or two before I came here. In fact, Krueger’s 
_ hame emerged on this original list of potential officers of 
the university. I was impressed with his approach—it 
was a good approach and it recognized some things that 
_ needed to be recognized. I don’t mean to give Krueger 
all the credit, but the report carries his name. 




















"What was the thrust of it? 


_ The thrust of it was getting away from the strict require- 
~ ments of the curriculum. The requirements of the cur- 
Ticulum at Duke had perhaps been too strict, too 
confining, probably too much oriented toward prepro- 
| fessional and particularly pre-science professions, 


medical school primarily. Of course that emphasis went 
back a long way. Krueger was attempting to affirm, 

by the device of the curriculum, more of the liberal 
education tradition and mission of this university. Of 
course the curriculum itself doesn’t make an intellectual 
atmosphere. You can have all kinds of requirements or no 
requirements or full choice. Now at Harvard—I suppose 
President Eliot before the turn of the century established 
the idea of more electives, something we were very slow 


.to come to. When we came to it through Krueger’s com- 


mittee, we came to it with the experience and the wisdom 
developed from many institutions that had attempted to 
go to more electives. Now what Eliot did wouldn’t 

begin to measure against what is considered a non-elective 
system today, but Krueger provided for Program II, 
which was and is a good thing. He also provided for the 
small-group learning experience. 


Now there’s a move to some degree in the opposite 
direction. 

Well, we’ll come to that. Now those first two things— 
Program II and the small-group learning experience— 
would get at creating an intellectual atmosphere among 
the student body and the university. Because what is an 
intellectual atmosphere? We are attempting to develop 
people who think for themselves and we are attempting 
to develop in people whatever creative and leadership 
talents they might have. We are attempting to graduate 
educated men and women. And simply taking a number 
of courses doesn’t at all assure anyone that educated 
men and women are being graduated. It’s what goes on 
in the interchange between the professor, who’s got the 
primary responsibility for the leadership in developing an 
intellectual community, and the interaction among the 
students themselves. You do that by discussing things 
that stretch your mind. If they don’t stretch your mind, 
you're not doing much to improve. If you talk about the 
weather and football and the class assignment without 
really attempting to probe beyond those things into, not 
only the subject matter designated by a particular course, 
but by the thought process, the teaching approach, the 
effort of the faculty member to make it an intellectual 





discussion that strains the academic abilities of his 
students, then you don’t have an intellectual atmosphere. 

Program I]—meaning independent study certainly 
provided for the mechanism for that kind of testing 
by the professor of the student. Obviously it could 
fall down because the professor could simply talk 
to him, get his paper, grade it and hand it back. But if it 
worked as it was intended, it would indeed help create an 
intellectual atmosphere—the use of all of these attributes 
that we consider an educated person to have. The small 
group, too, could have it that way. Again it takes skill, 
and maybe one reason we are re-examining some of these 
things is that the skills weren’t fully understood by all the 
faculty members, let alone by the students. The skills of 
drawing out people, and of starting arguments, of asking 
leading questions that maybe don’t really have any 
answers and making certain that there’s a certain amount 
of tension—intellectual tension in the group. I think that 
has to be up to the professor—occasionally it’s caused by 
an unusually smart student and certainly the students 
contribute much to it—but to the extent that that’s failed, 
I suspect it’s been a lack of understanding of what it was 
supposed to do. 

The other part of the new curriculum assumed that 
everybody ought to sample a little of something. That’s 
not a bad idea. Again there are some reasons why that 
hasn’t worked as well, but I think there’s far more good 
than bad in our particular approach to the curriculum 
and I don’t want at this moment to prejudge the 
curriculum report. I think it’s an excellent piece of work 
that we have now for consideration this coming year. But 
I don’t want to lose sight of the fact that the curriculum 
is not an end in itself. It’s a device for creating the kind 
of intellectual climate that develops educated men and 
women. 


Have you had any great teachers teach you? People 
who have had a real effect on you and made a turning 
point in your own education? 


Let me answer that question another way. I’ve been 
opening conversations by asking at alumni meetings 
‘‘What professor do you remember?”’ and most of them ~ 
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’ will say ‘So and so”’ and I'll say “*Why?"’ And usually 
the reason is pretty good. Sometimes it’s irrelevant to 
intellectual development, but nevertheless if someone is 
remembered favorably that is good. Then I would ask who 
else and would seldom get more than one or two more 
names. Now that’s distressing. | would think that the 
most treasured thing a professor could have would be the 
memory in the minds of thousands of students that have 
gone through his life. Something's missing if a person 

has to strain to think of a professor and what he meant 

to the individual student and what he did for him when 
he was at Duke. I can remember very few, maybe six or 
eight, and that was one reason | was asking this question. 
1 remember J. O. Bailey at Chapel Hill—clearly the best 
professor I ever had—not that | remember what I learned 
from him particularly. He taught English and I was lucky 
enough to have him in freshman English—and at that time 
they paid much more attention to freshman English than 
we pay today. I took two or three other writing courses 
under him, but it was his insistence on an intellectual 
approach to study and writing and research. That was 
what I learned from him. 


What do you mean when you say J. O. Bailey took an 
intellectual approach in his English teaching? 


It wasn’t enough to read the short story and comment on 
it. He wanted you to take it apart and look at it, to see 
how it was put together, what the writer had in mind. He 
required a great deal of writing, including a short story, 
and you had to convince him of what you were trying to 
do, why this particular idea fit. He required a research 
paper. Well I didn’t know anything about writing a re- 
search paper—or writing much of anything for that matter. 
I wrote a paper on cancer research and I must say, it was 
a pretty good paper. I got an A on it. He conferred with 
you all along at the time you were working on it. He 
wouldn’t let you get away with an assumption—he 
demanded proof. 


Really criticized your work, he didn’t just pass it back? 


Well, he made you critical of it too. He stretched your 
mind by letting you do things you’d never done before. 


Did you write a short story? 


Yes, but it’s long since lost. 


You don’t remember what that was about? 


It was purely fiction, but it came out of an idea of the 
disappearance of a man that was associated with a bank 
during the depression. But it’s just as well the story’s 
lost. 

I had a chemistry professor who lectured to a large 
class of people, but he also paid more attention in the 
laboratory than just leaving it to the lab assistants. As we 
look at the curriculum and say people ought to take a 
course in laboratory, well they ought to take it if they 
know why they are taking it. It’s not because you need 
to know about test tubes and bunsen burners and 
whatever else goes in a laboratory now, and how one 
chemical will react against another, and how a bug will 
grow. It’s that there’s a discipline to the sciences—to the 
natural sciences—that we don’t find in the social sciences. 
And it’s a discipline of the absolute. It won’t do not to 
be precise. That discipline of preciseness carries over to 
the social sciences, and into other endeavors in later life. 
You can’t dial this phone and get it almost right. You can 
be almost right in history maybe, but you can’t be almost 
nght in chemistry. And I think the lesson of the necessity 
for being absolutely precise and sure of what you're doing 
is the lesson that comes out of the sciences for somebody 
that’s not going to be a professional. 

This chemistry professor was E. C. Markham. The 
greatest lecture he gave, one that I have never forgotten, 
was on personal honor and integrity, delivered after a 
student cheating scandal. One was to be honorable 
simply for the sake of being honorable. No other reason is 
necessary. I tried to say that to the freshmen this year. 


Others? 


I had a man named Rex Winslow in economics. I learned 
a great many things from him. He was somewhat dis- 
respectful of economists, which is maybe the best lesson 
you can learn from economists. But he also had a broad 
concept of what economics was. 
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‘I tried to keep writing until I 
wore out. Then I’d walk down 
to that little grocery store and 
buy a Clark bar.’ 





Thinking back to your work on ‘‘But What About the 
People?’’ and ‘‘Storm Over the States,’’ what stands out 
in your memory with respect to the art and science 

of finding new knowledge? What’s pleasurable and 
revolting about the research process? 


I haven’t ever considered myself a researcher because 
my life simply hasn’t turned in that direction. I considered 
myself a very good legal researcher. I thought I could 
write an excellent brief. | thought that on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, I could find all the cases that were 
relevant. But in terms of research in the sense that we 
think of it in the academic community, I never have done 
a great deal of it simply because that hasn’t been my 
responsibility and pleasure. I enjoyed very much 
attempting to dig into what government is, what the 
federalism relationship is. 

I attempted to do it first by reading all the literature 
and picking out what I thought made sense—maybe more 
of it doesn’t make sense than does—by reading all of the 
current commentary. That was and is an issue that’s with 
us on a day-to-day basis. It’s not something that one 
must simply rely on history to demonstrate a point. So 
there were many minds of people to be picked if we were 
to talk about state government in its relationship to 
national government. In addition to reading the 
literature—and I suppose I went through several 
hundred books during that period—I sent numerous 
questionnaires to my friends who were governors at that 
time—most of the governors at that time being friends 
of mine. I visited a great many of them and I had two or 
three mini-conferences of governors. I had a mini- 
conference of newspaper people. I had a mini-conference 
of state planners. I had a mini-conference of legislators, 
meaning that I got about eight or ten selected people 
together for a long weekend, or several days, to talk with 
them about aspects of this. And in at least a half a dozen 
states I personally visited with people such as the director 
of administration for the state, the health services for a 
State, or whatever, on a selective basis. I had a small staff 
of three people who did a great deal of that interviewing for 
me. So that by the time we got through we talked to 
about everybody in the country. 


But you got into the field work yourself? 


Yes, to the extent that time permitted. Time didn’t permit 
my doing that totally. The staff then was largely occupied 
with creating, in conjunction with Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, the Education Commission of the States. This 
was a side project of the study of American states and 

it wasn’t research very much except into what a 

compact is. We probably learned more about compacts 
than anybody else in the country knew about compacts 
at the time. 

But the staff also did a great deal of digging into what 
people thought about the various aspects of the relationship 
between states and federal government. I found it all 
pleasant—until we came to the time when we had to write 
the book. 


So how did you go about that? 


Well, I sat down with these three staff members, all of 
them able people—one of them a political scientist and 
one of them a lawyer and one of them a journalist. And 


. 


we went down to Southern Pines and spent a weekend | 
trying to talk about it. 1 concluded there wasn’t any 
possible way that the four of us could agree or get to 
anything. So I said, **All right, I'll write it and then you 
can criticize it and I'll change it—if I’m inclined to change 
it." So I wrote the first chapter—maybe I already had it 
written—and I gave it to them and then we carried on 
endless debate about what ought to be changed and what 
ought to be done. I said, ‘‘That’ll never work. I don’t 
ever want to discuss anything with you again. I'll let 

you read it and if something’s important enough, you can 
come talk to me about it, if you think I’m off base or 
something.” 

Finally I decided it just couldn’t be done this way. So 
I came to Durham, checked into a mote—came from 
Fayetteville where I'd sort of been commuting, and 
checked into a motel over on the highway right across 
from—not far from East Campus—and every morning I 
got in my office in the old psychology building—they 
then called it the “rat building’’—now it is spruced 
up and houses part of the art department. I shut 
the door and just kept at it, having already outlined 
the chapters that I wanted. I really bogged down on 
one chapter that related to what states ought to do 
about urban problems and particularly about cities 
and the conflict, which was more pronounced then 
even than now—between the city and the state. I com- 
pletely tore up what I had done and what we had thought 
and took an entirely new approach—finally. 

But none of that was really painful. I gave myself a 
deadline and worked furiously day and night to get to it 
and ignored everything else, and cut myself off from all 
these little side issues and almost, Margaret Rose would 
say, cut myself off from the family for about a month. 
But I got it written. 


Did you try to write a certain number of pages 
every day? 


No. I can’t work that way, and I suppose if I worked 
longer I could work that way. I tried just to keep writing 
until I wore out. When I wore out I’d walk down to that 
little grocery store and buy a Clark bar and eat it. 


Have you got another book in you? Do you 
think you’d like to write another book? 


Well I might. And I think as I reach the point where I’m 
relieved from the administrative duties which I suppose 
must come, there’re four or five areas—and I wouldn’t 
even want to mention them, because I might not ever get 
around to them. But I have always enjoyed writing and 
never been able to do very much of it. So I would like 
very much to spend some time, when I get it, writing 
some things. Might not amount to anything, but at least it 
would satisfy me. 


What do you read for the pure un-utilitarian pleasure 
of it? 


Well, I read your books. 
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‘We need gentleness and — 

_ compassion and tolerance 

~ more than ever, because of the 

- move toward a mindless 
technology.’ 





ST Re RE RS BE) 
That’s certainly un-utilitarian. 


Well, it might not have been in my case. I read Reynold 
Price’s books. For the moment, for total light pleasure, 
I’ve been reading John Lardner. 


John Larnder? 


SESS 


The sports writer. Ring’s son. Having long since read 
Ring Lardner in J. O. Bailey’s freshman English. John 
Lardner was a friend of mine. I don’t know that I have 
any particular bias. I’ve read a number of biographies. 
I’m inclined to read books that friends write simply 
because I like to and they pretty well cover the field 
anyhow. I think of Jonathan Daniels’ various books 
about his experience in government and about Roosevelt 
and now his biographies of people in the political world. 
I try to keep a book going all the time. If you don’t, 
you'll never get around to it and sometimes I’m paging 
through three or four at the time. It might take me a 
month to finish a book at that rate. But I think reading 
is part of the discipline in an administrative job—I tried 
to do it when I was governor. In fact, I established a 
little library for the governor’s mansion because there 
was hardly a book there. I left a pretty good library there. 
I put some dictionaries and reference books in there for 
future governors. 


Now I thought we might go into the arts and humanities. 
In this pragmatic civilization fraught with practical 
_ problems, why does anyone need the arts and 
humanities? 
We need gentleness and compassion and tolerance and 
sensitivity more than ever, because of the harsh world 
and because of the move toward a mindless technology, 
if indeed we’re moving into that. And so all of these 
o civilizing influences of the humanities and the arts are 
__ More important now than they’ve ever been. They were 
___ always important, but maybe it’s far better today to know 
about Cicero than it was in 1900 when you had to know 
about him to graduate. So I would think that particularly 
a feeling for the creative performance, music or dancing 
or drama, somehow adds to one’s perspective. I would 
___ hope that if a civilizing influence means that people are 
_ more tolerant and more compassionate and more sensitive, 
__ that all of those things tend to add that dimension to a 
person’s life. And if that’s so then we need it at a 
university. We need to not just look at'a piece of art, but 
to know something about the kind of gentle creativeness 
_ that went into it. It’s a very important part of education. 
_ I’m not so sure you can structure it as precisely as you 
can structure a pre-med course, and I’m not so sure you 
have to make a great lover of the dance out of someone 
for a person to get a worthwhile lesson in a particular 
form of art. It’s been my impression that artists, by and 
large, are people that have a deeper concern for human- 
_ kind than some other people. And again, it that’s so, we 
need a little of that to rub off on us. 




















_ Well now what about in your own case with respect to 
_ the arts? You’ve taken a lot of leadership with the 
_ School for the Arts and the like. But personally, are 

_ there favorites of yours? Are there kinds of things—? 


‘ Part of my concern with the arts is maybe passionate, 
_ but most of it is probably intellectual. Which means, I 
_ suppose, that I don’t enjoy it as much as I appreciate it. 





Develop that a little bit. 


I appreciate the fact that a civilized community pays 
attention to the arts. If North Carolina was going to 
move on to the next step—the replacement for the old 
patron of the arts, the kings and the princes. You know 
who takes their place in governance, but who then takes 
their place in the sponsorship of the arts? It had to be the 
state. This was of course a good while before the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and for the arts, but the 
point is valid: that the state needs to be the patron of the 
arts. And that’s why I say it was more intellectual and 
more an appreciation of what ought to be than promoting 
some little special interest or some special love of mine. 
And while I do enjoy almost all forms of art, that’s no 
justification for my promoting them for either the uni- 
versity or for the state. 


What needs to be done to strengthen the support for 
the arts and the humanities more in the future? Not 
necessarily here, but— 


Well, here is important because I suppose the arts and the 
humanities have survived over the recent centuries 
because of the colleges and universities. When the princes 
died out and the states hadn’t taken over, certainly these 
forms in some degree had thrived in the commerical 
world, but most of them don’t, so drama and the dance 
and the humanities and reading and history and paintings 
and sculpture—all these survived because of the colleges 
and universities. Now they might not have flourished, 

but they survived. Surely they affected the lives of 
students that went through. I would like to think that 
when a person graduates from Duke, that he not only has 
the intellectual capacity to be called a graduate of Duke, 
that he not only has the inquiring critical mind that ought 
come from that, that he not only has the discipline of 
precise work, that he not only has sharpened whatever 
creative talents he might have possessed, that he not only 
has learned how to deal with people and exert a degree of 
leadership that ought to come with a Duke graduate—but 
beyond all those intellectual things, that he has a soul and 


compassion and concern to make creativity and leadership 
worthwhile. 

Those things partially come from the association with 
professors who have that concern. Part of it also comes 
from understanding or participating in and an awareness 
of what we broadly call the humanities and the arts. And 
so it’s very much a part of education that deserves our 
support. It’s not a fringe that ought to be put on if the 
budget can afford it. It’s very important—I have no 
apologies for spending your money to air-condition Page 
Auditorium. I gave it a very high priority. It’s a mechanical 
thing but it supports the arts in a way that wouldn’t 
have been possible if we hadn’t done that mechanical 
thing. And I certainly have no apologies for spending a 
little bit of money to have crafts on East Campus and to 
bring dance programs in the summer, even if they might 
have been better managed financially. 


Does the religious aspect of the motto of the place 
bear on that at all? What do you see as that connection. . .? 


It should not be overdone. Because religion is a highly 
personal matter. In today’s context, it’s not that we are 
requiring Chapel attendance and it’s not that we are 
requiring the reading of the Bible or even the taking of a 
course in religion. What it means, I think, is that we add 
the element of ethics to education. That would be my 
translation of it today. Because in large part religion is 
ethical conduct. And I think that’s a far broader term 
than most people think of when they think of religion. 
This is not a Methodist school, but the Methodist church 
is very important to this school and to the history of this 
school. It could just as well have been some other 
denomination, but the fact that that was the denomination 
and that this was started by people with a Christian 
concern for educaiton, I think is important. And I think it 
would be very improper for us to put undue emphasis on 
it, because it’s far broader than what one church would 
stand for. Furthermore, you confine it by giving the 
impression that you are proselytizing, when that’s not the 
purpose at all. The purpose is to create a climate where 
ethical, proper conduct is important in everything you do. 
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And so I think the motto is very much current. It has 
great meaning for the education we hope to give, the 
intellectual capacity, the academic attainment, and the 
sense of concern and compassion along with it. So our 
motto seems to me to mean those things. 


Well, now, the social science; Is the phrase socal 
science a misnomer? What has social science taught us 
that a good grounding in history and a little savvy 
cannot? 


Well, social science started out as an interdisciplinary 
approach to a number of things—practical knowledge and 
maybe history and other aspects of the humanities, Let's 
just take economics and political science and sociology 
as attempting to apply lessons of history as well as 
lessons of daily experience. That is a very important 
extension of where we came from, which primarily was 
the humanities, using some of the techniques and devices 
of the natural science disciplines, but by and large coming 
out of an effort to do something about something. Not 
just to know something but to do something about it that 
somehow benefits people or the community or the con- 
dition of life. So I think it’s a science if you consider 
science an array of knowledge. It's an applied science if 
you believe that array of knowledge ought to ultimately 
be useful. 


Are there any particular questions that come to mind 
that you may have been wishing social sciences would 
get into? 


I don’t know that I could answer that question without 
really listing a whole laundry list of the problems of man- 
kind. But there are several things about this field of policy 
sciences and political science, economics, anthropology, 
education and the other social sciences. You've had a lot 
to do with leadership in developing a broader approach— 
that is to say, sociology’s not going to solve any problems, 
anthropology's not going to solve any problems alone; 
somehow, if you're going to go at the problems of 
mankind you have to go at all the facets of it. And the 
facets of it cover many more different items than we cover 
even in a university curriculum. 

But how do you put all those together? We need to 
develop that better and we need to begin to talk the same 
language. We don’t need an entirely different vocabulary 
for each one discipline. The other thing that bothers me 
about the social sciences, as distinguished from the natural 
sciences, is that nobody in the social sciences will ever 
admit a mistake. You have to admit it in the laboratory. 
Salk examined thousands of possibilities before he came 
up with a final vaccine. Thousands, and threw them away. 
But we start something that we call a welfare program, and 
it’s forty years before we realize that we might have made 
some mistakes somewhere. We put it into effect, so it’s 
bound to have been some good. We've lost 
the concept that we ought to experiment more in the 
social sciences than we have done. Well that was my 
concept with a great many things. I saw the North 
Carolina Fund as not any solution at all. In fact, I 
clearly put a five-year limit on it and insisted that all we 
were trying to do was to demonstrate what government 
could do with its existing agencies, not to create some- 
thing new. I didn’t want to create anything new, I wanted 
to do what's being done here now academically—bring- 
ing together all of these approaches to problems, and 
putting them together in government. I was amazed to 
find there were people working on various aspects of 
deprived citizenship—this is before the poverty program— 
and education and the employment efforts of retraining— 
who didn’t even know each other. You could get grants 
from all three of them and they wouldn't know the differ- 
ence. | introduced a great many of them in Raleigh. They’d 
never seen each other, didn’t even know what they were 
doing in their own department. Well, that’s an example of 
too much bureaucracy and it misses the main point I want 
to make—and that is, that we ought to try some things 
first. 


Do you see creativity in the natural sciences as 
primarily the province of the lone investigator or is 
there perhaps a necessity for large scale, complex 
organizational enterprise? 


1 think one of the great problems of research is that it’s 
become too much the big enterprise. And therefore 
creativity tends to become stifled. This is so in industry 
and it’s so in government and that’s the only place we got 
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‘It may be that’s all you have 
got to teach a person to 

become creative—don’t mind 
trying out your foolish ideas.’ 





large enterprises of that kind. The real creative ideas 
come not from the lone investigator so much, as the small 
group of investigators. The lone investigator is going to 
hit something occasionally—and it depends of course on 
the problem, the discipline, the particular facts—but he 
more than likely is going to need some other help. The 
most obvious is, he’s going to need the computer. And he 
might very well be concerned with the field of biology and 
not know very much about computers or certainly not 
have time to become very sophisticated in their use. If 
we're going into research in the Whitehead Institute on 
something in between pure research and applied research, 
we are convinced, it can’t be done with a massive 
bureaucracy, that it’s got to key in on principal investi- 
gators. Now those principal investigators obviously need 
some support, but they don’t need a great, massive 
bureaucracy. It was certainly necessary in what NASA 
did. There was no way that could have been done without 
thousands of people. But we’re not really talking about 
that, because each little piece of that somehow was put 
together by a small team or, in a few cases, an individual. 
Bureaucracy tends to stifle creativity wherever you find 
it. Because, what is creativity? Creativity is trying out a 
seemingly foolish idea and the creative person has less 
nerve to try the idea. And-it may be that’s all you have 
got to teach a person to become creative—don’t mind try- 
ing out your foolish ideas. Of course it’s a little more 
complicated than that and it may take a spark of genius 
that we don’t know how to find. But bureaucracy stifles 
that kind of thing. You don’t want to be embarrassed. 


If it is true that intellectual life is rapidly developing 
into a highly specialized, analytic, fragmented, scattered 
set of activities—particularly in universities—what is 
the basis for an intellectual community? And here at 
Duke, what can be done to bring us together? 


I don’t think we have the right degree of intellectual 
community here, but I don’t think Harvard does either. 
And I don’t think Yale does and I don’t think Stanford 
does. And I cite those as examples that I wouldn’t want 
us to copy, but I would want us to observe. 

It’s not that we don’t have the scholars and it’s not that 
we don’t have the community, but somehow the com- 
munity is not quite of the scholars and the scholars aren’t 
quite into the university community. Part of that comes 
from our own individual inclinations to follow our own 
furrow without wandering across the entire wheatfield— 
it’s just tough enough to stay on your own line. There 
are several ways we can begin to overcome that or begin 
to take more of a scholarly community attitude toward 
things here. I’m not being critical of Duke when I say 
this. I am being critical of the academic community 
generally. We probably are much better off than some of 
the other univeristies I’ve mentioned. At least doing 
something about it might be easier. In the first place, 
we're fairly small. We’re fairly good already. So why 
haven’t we done it, aside from this inclination just to stay 
on your own path? And part of the reason is we just 
haven't had any mechanisms for getting together. Part 

of it still is individual. 1 heard somebody quoted the other 
day that no professor should read after dinner in his own 
discipline. That’s a pretty good thought. We contend that 
education is a continuing process and we are attempting 
to get across the idea to our students that it’s a lifelong 
process, and still we begin to wind down to a narrower 


and narrower spiral, of zeroing in not only in one disci-- 
pline but one little piece of one discipline. And it probably 
would be a very good idea to have such a self-imposed 
rule. 


You have taken some steps to— 


Well, one thing that I hope we can do with the 
distinguished professors here, at least we could bring 
them together, on a more or less regular basis, where 
they'd be challenged by one another. First of all, if we 
ask one of them to talk about what he’s going to do, he’s 
challenged to do it. And he’s challenged to relate it to the 
whole. He can’t just stand up there and talk of what he’s 
done in his own little private ivory tower. He’s talking 
to his colleagues in all of the disciplines. And he’s 
probably going to be astute enough to attempt to relate it 
to almost all of those disciplines somehow or certainly 

I would hope so—but just getting acquainted better is 
going to help. I’ve had now for the last year these small 
luncheons of 10 or 12 faculty members. Well I haven’t 
attempted to direct that conversation very much, I’ve 
had one or two basic rules. I invite no two people on 
the same day from the same department. It’s interesting 
to see people get acquainted. This won't solve it, but 

it does a number of things, including providing my own 
enjoyment in getting to know more people. 

I would like to insist that we take seriously the annual 
meeting of the faculty. We’ve never taken it seriously. I 
think it would be good for us to get together once a year. 
This year I’m going to suggest that we urge everybody 
to attend and that we follow it up with a reception. 

Building the University Center will promote the 
intellectual community, the community of scholars. It 
will promote the relationship among faculty members be- 
cause there will be a place for that. It will promote the 
relationship between faculty and the students because 
there will be a place they can see one other, to the extent 
that they might be inclined to do so. We need a gathering 
place. a livingroom for the campus. We ought never to 
lose sight of the fact that we’re doing all of these things 
for a purpose in a university, and that purpose has to 
relate to the undergraduate student. It’s awfully easy to 
overlook that. It’s awfully easy to take the attitude that 
we've become too important to be concerned with the 
undergraduate student. And the real scholar is not going 
to take that attitude. 


Is there anything else at all that comes to mind that 
would help people understand your views or experi- 
ences about the intellectual life, anything that we 
haven’t hit upon that you’d like to say a word about? 


I don’t know, unless we’ve overlooked our product, the 
alumni. I did something that might not even be observ- 
able, but expresses a philosophy that I don’t know is 
expressed anywhere else: that our business with the 
alumni is not to milk them for money. Obviously it’s 
important that we have money from friends and supporters, 
but I didn’t want to see an alumni office organized, as 
every alumni office I know anything about is organized, 
to direct the fund appeals to the alumni. So I took all of 
that away from the alumni office. It doesn’t have anything 
to do with asking for money. Doesn’t even have much to 
do with identifying people that ought to be asked for 
money. And I don’t want them concerned with those 
things—we’ll take care of those matters. But I’m express- 
ing by that structural change a feeling that our concern 
with graduates of Duke ought to be lifelong, that we ought 
to seek their continuing interest, not in giving something 
to Duke or supporting Duke, but their continuing interest 
in Duke. And that we ought to have an interest in 
bringing them back. We ought to have an interest in having 
them participate to whatever extent is feasible in the 
ongoing intellectual community. Now we don’t do that just 
by having somebody go out and talk to them, but that’s 
part of it, because it keeps them aware that Duke is 

here and that Duke loves them and that we still consider 
them Duke. And I think as we get into an age of more 
continuing education, there may be some ways that even 
a national university such as Duke, with people scattered 
all over everywhere, can involve them in an institutional 
concern with continuing education. Obviously we hope 
they are self-motivated in that respect, but I would hope 
that the alumni could continue to be a part of Duke. That's 
our approach to broadening this intellectual community. 
We're talking about all the world. 
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Massive new collection 
evokes tribal customs 
and rituals 





ore than 1,200 pieces of African art have found 
their way to the Duke University Museum of 
Art. On indefinite loan from an anonymous 
donor, the collection includes a wide range of 
q objects—human and animal figures, fetishes, 
- fertility symbols, masks, ceremonial spoons, doors 
and door latches. The materials include wood, terra cotta 
and metal. The African climate is hard on materials, 
_ Particularly wood, so the controlled climate of the museum 
_ will prolong the life of the items in the collection. Most 
_ pieces are less than 75 years old, although a few of the 
bronze and terra cotta items may date back to the early 
1700s. 
Exhibitions from the collection will be mounted later, 
_ Says museum director W. K. Stars, who is particularly 
_ pleased with what he calls ‘‘an outstanding collection of 
__ bronzes’’ in the new acquisitions. Other plans are to de- 
_ velop a study collection which students will be able to 
eXamine and handle. 
___ The collection is first-rate, according to Dr. Peter 
_ Mark, a Mellon Professor in history and teacher of African 
art at Duke. Mark says the collection contains ‘‘some 
_ fantastic pieces. It was very exciting handling pieces of a 
quality you see usually only in textbooks. 
“This collection, added to the already significant and 
substantial holdings in Duke’s African collection, un- 
_ questionably gives Duke one of the finest collections in 
_ the country,”’ he says. ‘‘There’s enough material here to 
give scholars and art historians food for research for 
_ Many, many months to come.’ 
The new chairman of the art department, Dr. John 













African pieces 
enliven art museum 
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The ominous-looking monkey, far left, is a Baule tribal fetish, 
judge of the soul and spirit of fertility. The bronze warrior, in 
full regalia, clasps the ceremonial swords of Nigeria’s Benin 
tribe. 
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and *‘‘a great resource.’’ Spencer comes to Duke from 
the National Endowment of the Arts, where he was head 
of the museum program. Before that, he was director of 
the art museum at Oberlin College. 

At the Endowment, Spencer and Nancy Hanks °49, 
then chairman of NEA, helped organize the challenge 
grant program which Spencer says is “‘going to turn arts 
organizations around and give them a solid financial 
base.’’ The program requires grant recipients to match 
federal money on a 3-to-! basis. During Spencer’s 
directorship, applications from museums for NEA aid 
grew from 200 to 1,100. 

The tall, bearded Spencer—who said he and Hanks 
had ‘‘great fun’’ during their work together—became 
known around Washington as *‘Mr. Conservation’’ be- 
cause of his keen interest in perserving works of art. 
“One of the things I wanted to do at the Endowment,” 
he says, “‘was stimulate the care of American 
collections—of art, of history, of natural history, of any- 
thing made by man. Not enough is being done, yet 
everything deteriorates in time.”’ 

Of Duke, he says, *‘I have inherited a chairman’s 
dream. It’s a good department to start with. I have one 
vacant position now to fill, and several retirements are 
coming up. I guess I’ve taken as kind of a motto the title 
of an exhibition at the. Smithsonian that I never saw be- 
cause I was afraid I’d be disappointed.’’ The title was 
“If We're So Good, Why Aren’t We Better?’’ 
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Museum director Bill Stars looks at a wooden door carved with geometrics, masks and animals. 
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East African ceremonial figures include three-foot-tall Calaou 
birds, fashioned from wood and decorated with shells and fur; 
male and female figurines from Cameroon, wearing beads and 
smoking pipes, cast from bronze; a stylized antelope headdress, 
carved from a three-foot piece of wood, from the Bambara tribe 
of Mali and Upper Volta. 
















For further information about the museum and how to 
become a Friend of the Art Museum, drop a card to 
William K. Stars, Director, Duke University Museum 
of Art, Box 6877, College Station, Durham, NC 27708. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Board approves new 
investment policy 


President Terry Sanford has won approval 
from the board of trustees to raise the 
ceiling on the amount of the university's 
endowment funds that can be invested in 
holdings other than stocks and bonds. The 
limit was hiked from $8 million to $10 
million—apparently with an eye to real 
estate investments. 

The board, in its September meeting. 
formally approved one such investment, 
the purchase in early September of a large 
tract of land near Raleigh. Duke paid 
$2.8 million, in addition to assuming 
mortgage payments, for a |,222-acre 
development called Riverbend. 

Charles B. Huestis, vice-president for 
business and finance, reported that the 
university has also invested in several 
organizations that have a “good track 
record.’ They include: 

e $450,000 in Petro-Lewis, Inc.. a limited 
partnership that produces oil wells: 

e $2 million in Corporate Property 
Investors, an investment company 
specializing in shopping centers: 

e $2 million in Greylock, an investment 
company; 

e $2 million in Sprout-Cato, a limited 
partnership concerned with investments. 

Sanford said Duke’s *‘new investment 
policy”’ reflects a nationwide trend at 
diversifying. He cited Harvard and MIT 
as examples. The board’s investment 
committee is **very conservative’’ about 
redirecting endowment money, he added. 

Nonetheless, some of the trustees 
questioned the practice. Edwin L. Jones 
Jr. E°44 of Charlotte, who opposed 
increasing the amount available for such 
investments until “we get a little track 
record,”’ said that a ‘“‘number of alumni 
have raised some real questions as to why 
Duke is buying real estate.’ Werner Curt 
Brown °42 of Greenville, Del., said he 
would like to see a “definition of the 
philosophy of the investment committee.”’ 

Sanford said the committee had never 
seen the need for such a definition but 
that “‘no one is considering involvement 
in gold or commodities.”’ The trustees had 
approved a recommendation to diversify 
Duke’s investments at an earlier meeting. 

Alex McMahon °42 of Chicago, 
chairman of the board of trustees, said 
that perhaps the committee should work 
out a way to “‘square the investments 
with the university's social responsibilities.” 
He mentioned opposition earlier on the 
South African issue. 

“This does not necessarily mean we 
have to divest ourselves of the investment.”’ 


he added, “‘but find a way to make our 
disagreement known with the management 
policies of the company.” 

Duke treasurer Stephen C. Harward °43 
described the university’s investment 
earnings for the past year as **disappoint- 
ing’ but viewed over the past IS years, he 
said, the investments have **performed 
very well.’’ Of the current endowment 
funds, 49 percent is invested in common 
stocks and 18 percent in bonds. 


Incoming class scores 
highest SATs ever 


The 1.316 members of the freshman class 
averaged 1,200 out of a possible 1,600 on 
the Scholastic Achievement Test. making 
this year’s incoming class the highest- 
scoring of any class to enter Duke. 

The SAT averages for the professional 
schools were 1,242 for engineers and 1,121 
for nurses. 

Considerable winnowing took place to 
arrive at the class of 1982. About 9,000 
students applied to Duke and the university 
tendered offers of admission to 2,567. Of 
the total number of undergraduates 
matriculating, |,049 are in arts and sciences, 
192 in engineering and 74 nursing. 

The director of undergraduate admis- 
sions, Ted Lingenheld, likes to looks of 
of the new students from 42 states and 17 
foreign countries. The new crop, Lingen- 
held says, puts the university in ‘*very 
strong competition in quality to the best 
Ivy League schools.” 

The admissions office does “‘overlap 
studies”’ to see where else Duke students 
considered going to college. Lingenheld 
says the Duke students fall into two 
types—the “‘regional”’ student whose — 
other choices included the University of 
North Carolina and the University of 
Virginia, and the “‘national’’ student, who 
considered such schools as Princeton, 
Stanford, Cornell, Brown, Dartmouth and 
Harvard. 

The almost-even man-woman ratio in 
Trinity—539 to 511—is coincidental, 
according to Lingenheld, who says the 
university’s **‘sex-blind’’ admissions 
policy makes no effort to predetermine 
the mix of gender. 

In engineering, men outnumber women 
about three to one, even though, Lingen- 
held says, Duke has the second largest 
percentage of women engineering students 
in the nation. The new nursing students, 
74 in total, are all women. 

Some odds and ends about the class of 
1982: 
>Throw a rock at the freshman class and 
you have a better-than-even chance (61 
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JIM SPARKS, DURHAM HERALD 








Eyeglasses held aloft, veteran runner William C. Half Duke’s anatomy faculty 
splashes across the finish line first-with a time of 2 hours, 30 minutes and 4 seconds— 
in the Durham First Marathon. The 26-mile, 385-yard course, which began on the 
Duke Chapel steps and ended in Wallace Wade Stadium, was run entirely in the rain. 
There were 206 starters and 132 finishers for the October I marathon that looped 
through downtown and East Campus. The 38-year-old Hall finished the Boston 


Marathon last spring almost five minutes under his time in Dur 
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percent) of hitting someone who was in 
the top percent of his high school gradu- 
ating class. 


. ® Even though nearly 20 percent of their 


high schools didn’t rank students, the 
class of 1982 has 168 valedictorians and 
62 salutatorians. 

>Their costs will average about $6,550 for 
this academic year, according to uni- 
versity financial aid officials, with $3,830 
of that amount going for tuition. 


Blue Devils endure 
nightmarish defeat 


The Duke football team took its 2-0 record, 
its high hopes and its memories of last year’s 
hard-fought loss to Michigan a few weeks 
ago and got the liver and lights whipped out 
of it. The score: 52-0. 

The tally mounted so rapidly that 
Michigan’s Heisman Trophy candidate, 
quarterback Rickie Leach, was banished to 
the bench while understudies continued 
the carnage. Michigan pounded and slashed 
up and down the field to the satisfaction ~ 


‘ of 104,000 fans, while Duke endured one of 


its more nightmarish Saturday afternoons 
in recent years. 

The Blue Devils managed only 78 yards* 
total offense for the entire game. It was 
the sort of on-field tragedy that cries out 
for post-mortem humor. Duke defensive end 
Derrick Mashore rose to the occasion when 
an interviewer said something about the 
perfect execution of the Michigan offense. 
“They were coming too fast for me to have 
an aesthetic appreciation,’’ Mashore said. 

Senior quarterback Mike Dunn, who has 
seldom suffered such an afternoon, spoke in 
the tones of a survivor: *‘Man, I never even 
had time to read the defenses. As soon as I 
dropped back, they were clawing at me. 
They were throwing my blockers back into 


cay 


me. 
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Cookbook reprint 


A collection of recipes from the Duke community 
compiled by the library staff was a sellout last 
fall. But a reprini of the spiral-bound cookbook, 
which is indexed and equipped with a gunk- 
resistant cover, is now avatlable. The 204-page 
book is published by the Duke University 
Library Staff Association (DULSA) and se 

$4. For another 90 cents the paperbound book 
will be mailed to you-or.to someone else, with a 
gift card bearing the donor’s name. To order 
copies write Gladys Lawson, Perkins Library 
Reference Dept., Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. 27706 or call 919/684-2373. 


Someone asked University Minister Bob 
Young, who accompanies the footballers on 
their journeys, what Coach Mike McGee and 
he were saying on the sidelines during the 
debacle. Young said, *‘Coach was telling me 
he had called all the plays he knows and I 
was telling him I had said all the prayers I 
know. It was just one of those days.”’ 

The bad news of the Ann Arbor licking 
was tempered by a number of promising 
signs at the dawn of the 1978 season. Back-to- 
back opening wins overGeorgia Tech (28-10) 
and South Carolina (16-12) gave the Blue 
Devils its best start under McGee in seven 
years. Dunn’s hand injury, which sidelined 
him for the opener, proved minor but gave 
his understudy, Stanley Driskell, the chance 
to shine in the win over Tech. Greg Rhett 
and Ned Gonet were pounding the line 
consistently, helping offset the loss of full- 
back Stan Broadie. 

And the freshmen remained healthy and 
intact, except for Mike Meads, a lineman 
from Elizabeth City High School (coached, 
ironically enough, by McGee’s twin brother 
Jerry), who succumbed to academic 
pressures. 

After his Wolverines had demolished the 
Blue Devils, Michigan Coach Bo 
Schembechler told newsmen: ‘‘My honest 
opinion of this game is that we’re not 
that good and Duke is not that bad. I think 
the rest of the season will bear that out.” 


Loyalty Fund passes 
$2 million barrier 


Loyalty Fund contributions this past year 
of more than $1.2 million have pushed the 
total annual giving at Duke over the $2 
million mark for the first time. 

The Loyalty Fund’s annual report, 
mailed in September to some 60,000 
people, noted that annual giving totaled 
$2,234,410. Of that amount $1,258,371 
was from Loyalty Fund contributors. 

The number of contributors was 12,000, 
up 2,000 or 21 percent over last year, said 
Liddy Hanford Dole °58, outgoing chair- 
woman of the fund. There were also more 
than 1,300 volunteers all across the 
country. 

Of the total number of contributors, 
some 10,500 were alumni. And the amount 
of money from alumni was $826,548, or 
66 percent of the total Loyalty Fund gifts. 

Of the other six categories of contribu- 
tors, corporations accounted for 12 
percent of the total, parents for 8 percent, 
friends and trustees for 6 percent, faculty 
and staff for 4 percent, foundations for 3 
percent and hospital house staff for 2 
percent. 

Next year there will be dual chairman- 
ship of the Loyalty Fund—Edward J. 
Landau °5] and Edmund T. Pratt Jr. 
E’47. Landau, of Harrison, N.Y., is 
senior partner in the law firm of 
Lowenthal, Landau and Fisher; Pratt, of 
Port Washington, N.Y., is chairman of 
the board of Pfizer, Inc., a pharmaceuti- 
cal firm. 


Duke chess computer 
a champ in its class 


Behind every great computer program Is a 
human programmer. As the state of com- 
puter art advances, the human is behinder 
and behinder, but no matter. The humans 
were toasting the: machines recently— 
champagne corks flying and control 

lights twinkling—as the university’s com- 
puter community honored DUCHESS and 
her three authors. DUCHESS is the 
computer chess program developed at 





The prizewinning chess-playing computer program DUCHESS was developed at 
Duke by Tom Truscott, at keyboard, and Eric Jensen. A third collaborator is Bruce 
Wright. 


Duke, which emerged victorious from a 
world-class shootout in Jerusalem, Israel, 
this summer. 

DUCHESS was developed on the univer- 
sity’s IBM 370/138 connected by micro- 
wave to an IBM 370/165 ten miles away 
at the Research Triangle Institute. She— 
or he or it, whatever—whipped three other 
teams in Jerusalem, including old nemesis, 
CHESS 4.6 of Northwestern University. 
The victory climaxed the surge to world 
dominance by DUCHESS, which in 1977 
took an early positional lead against 
CHESS 4.6, but later was forced to settle 


for a first-place t the North American 
Computer @ess MBoionship in Seattle, 


Washington. 

The happy men behind DUCHESS 
include Tom Truscott, graduate 
student in computer science at Duke; 
Bruce Wright, staff member of the medical 
center’s Cardiovascular Computer 
Laboratory; and Eric Jensen, programmer 
for a computer firm in New Jersey. 

The programmers say the latest word in 
chessmasters versus computers is that 


world-class human chess players still 
regularly whip the terminals off computers. 
However, computers are defeating most 
amateurs and are beating even master 
players in ‘‘speed chess,’ which requires 


continued on page 14 


Tops in Playboy 


Preseason basketball rankings are trickling in. 
Playboy magazine picks Duke to finish number 
one this season. The magazine also named 
Bill Foster as its coach of the year, picked Jim 
Spanarkel as one of the top [0 college players, 
named Mike Gminski and Eugene Banks as likely 
to make one or more all-American teams and 
listed Vince Taylor as gne of the top new- 
comers. ‘‘Few college teams have ever been so 
laden with talent,’’ comments Playboy. In other 
rankings, the Street and Smith polls also put 
Duke at the top. A sports trade magazine, Game 
Plan, differs, predicting Duke to finish third, 
behind Notre Dame and UCLA. 
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Theater 


Broadway at Duke 


“Side by Side By Sondheim’’—Oct. 14, 4 and 8:30 p.m. 
“California Suite’-—Nov. 11, 5 and 8:45 p.m. 


“The Wiz’’—Jan. 15, 8:30p.m., Cameron Indoor Stadium 


‘*Your Arms Too Short To Box With God’’—Feb. 26, 
8:30 p.m., Cameron Indoor Stadium 
“Romeo and Juliet’’—March 28, 8:30 p.m. 


Performances in Page Auditorium unless otherwise 


noted. For ticket information on all theater productions, 


call 684-4059 or write Page Box Office, Box KM, Duke 
Station, Durham, NC 27706. 


Duke Players 


““Company’’—Oct. 19-22, 26-29 

“The Wind in the Willows’’"—Dec. | and 8 (children’s 
matinees Dec. 2-3, 9-10) 

‘*The Mound Builders’-—Feb. 15-18, 22-25 
**Hedda Gabler’’—April 12-15, 19-22 


Performances at 8:15 p.m. in Branson Theater 


Hoof ‘n’ Horn 


**On a Clear Day You Can See Forever’’—Oct. 27-29, 
Nov. 4-5, 10-12, 8:30 p.m., Fred Theater 

**Stop the World I Want To Get Off ’"—Dec. 1-2, 8:30 
p.m., Fred Theater 

‘‘Pippin’’—April 6-7, May 4-5, 8:30 p.m., Page 
Auditorium 
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Dance 


Triangle Dance Guild 


North Carolina Dance Theater—Oct. 20 
Paul Taylor Dance Company—Nov. 30 
Dan Wagoner and Dancers—Feb. 5 


Performances at 8 p.m. in Page Auditorium 


New Performing Dance Company 


Fall Recital—Nov. 24-25, Nov. 26, 2 p.m. 
Spring Recital—May 18-19, May 20, 3 p.m. 


Performances at 8:15 p.m. in Page Auditorium 


Turning a ne’ 


What’s happening on campus in» 


Sermons 


Oct. 15—The Rev. Dr. Stuart Henry, professor of 
Amenican Christianity, Duke Divinity School 

Oct. 22—The Rev. PeterGnomes, minister, Memorial 
Church, Harvard University 

Oct. 29—The Rev. Robert T. Young, Minister to the 
University 

Nov. 5—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

Nov. 12—Student preacher 

Nov. 19—Bishop James S. Thomas, resident 
bishop, Ohio East Area, Canton, Ohio 

Nov. 26—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

Dec. 3—The Rev. Dr. Deborah Partridge Wolfe, co- 
pastor, First Baptist Church, Cranford, N.J. 

Dec. 10—Bishop Robert M. Blackburn, resident bishop, 
North Carolina Conference, United Methodist Church 

Dec. 17—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

Dec. 24—The Rev. Dr. Creighton Lacy, professor of 
World Christianity, Duke Divinity School 

Dec. 24—Christmas Eve Service, I|1 p.m. 

Dec. 31—The Rev. Helen G. Crotwell, Associate 
Minister to the University 

Jan. 7—The Rev. Dr. Frank Baker, iota of English 
church history, Duke Divinity School 

Jan. 14—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

Jan. 21—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

Jan. 28—Theologian-in-Residence 

Feb. 4—Theologian-in-Residence 

Feb. 11—The Rev. Helen G. Crotwell 

Feb. 18—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

Feb. 25—The Rev. Dr. Frederick Herzog, professor of 
systematic theology, Duke Divinity School 

March 4—The Rev. Dr. Peggy Way, assistant professor 
of pastoral theolgy and counseling, Vanderbilt 
Divinity School 

March |!—The Rev. Robert T. Young 

March 18—The Rev. Helen G. Cored 

March 25—Student preacher 

April |—The Rev. Dr. James Charles Finlay, Sidis 
president, Fordham University 

April 8—The Rev. Dr. Edmund Steimle, professor 
emeritus of homiletics, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City 

April 12—The Rev. Dr. Waldo Beach, supervisor of the 
Master of Theology Program, Duke Divinity School 

April 15—The Rev. Robert T. Young, Easter services 
9 and 11 a.m. 

April 22—The Rev. Dr. Herbert O. Edwards, associate . 
professor of Black Christian serra Duke Divinity 
School 

April 29—The Rev. Robert T. Young 


Services at 1] a.m. Sundays in the Duke Chapel 
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Pull-out Supplement: Basketball 1978-79 


No one can forget what it was like last year, but 


What’s in store for this winter? 


The thick, brown, leatherbound scrapbook bulges with 
happiness. It's as jolly as a book can be, for in it is the 
fallout from Duke's 1977-78 basketball season. Scores of 
letters are rife with the words “spirit” and “camaraderie” 
and “classy.” And, yes, even “love” is applied to coach 
Bill Foster's team. A telegram says that “All Paris is 
sitting on the edge of its Eiffel Tower” awaiting the Duke- 
Kentucky game for the national title. A woman's personal 
testimony to the Blue Devils says: “During the week before 
the NCAA semifinals, when my dog died, my car got 
wrecked, and my job as a news journalist was phased 
out—you really gave me something to live for, and | am 
grateful.” 

The scrapbook, given Foster for his 48th birthday by 
his office staff, also contains dozens of poems. Among 
them: 





There once was a schoo! named Duke. 

Who in the ACC playoffs people thought were a fluke. 
But now that they are in the final four. 

People don’t think it’s a fluke anymore. 


The coach who leads them is no imposter. 
This man’s name is big Bil! Foster. 


Last year's 27-7 season and second-place finish to 
NCAA champions Kentucky was certainly no fluke, and 
“big Bill” Foster is no imposter. Now 1977-78 is sand- 

_ wiched in Foster's scrapbook and all hetand his squad 

_ have to dois. . . do it again. This year the dribbling Blue 

Devils are he!lbent for Salt Lake City, site of the 1979 finals 

_ {and of the University of Utah, where Foster spent 1971- 

74 as head coach). 

| Media pollsters will consult their fact folders, computer 
‘teadouts and gut feelings and most likely will pick Duke 

as this year's preseason pick to finish on top of the heap. 
And except for the inherent fun of sports arguments, it's 

_ hard to disagree. Foster has his entire team back, except 

_ for graduated reserve guard Bruce Bell. And his only 

signee for this season is a good one, Vince Taylor of 

_ Lexington, Ky. 

This season's lineup will be built around three players 

| who have won successive Atlantic Coast Conference 
Rookie of the Year awards: Jim Spanarkel. Mike Gminski, 
and Eugene “Tinkerbell” Banks. Taylor may well be 
Foster's fourth in a row. 

Together, the three averaged 60 points, 22 rebounds 
-and 9 assists per game in 1977-78. The numbers are 
‘impressive, but the chemistry of the trio (and of the entire 

Squad) makes the numbers even more potent. For 
example, Spanarkel and Banks are very good shooters— 
both over 50 percent—who also have the Houdini hands 
and the selfless turn of mind to hand out assists (246 
between them last season) to Gminski and others. 
Gminski in turn is not only a mobile, 6-foot-11 pivotman 
with a keen shooting eye (55 percent from the floor, a 
brilliant 84 percent from the free throw line); he’s also 
able and willing to mobilize his 245 pounds and mix it up 
with the beef trust under the boards. His bazooka-like 
Outlet passes to Spanarkel, Kenny Dennard, John Harrell 
and anybody else winging it down the floor, make his 
other talents that much more valuable. 

And so it is with Banks. His tremendous offensive 
skills—17 points per game, a 53 percent field goal 
| average—draw intense attention from the opposition. This 
} allows Banks to pass off, often in spectacular fashion, 
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Men’s roster 


Jersey number, player, position, height, year, hometown, points/rebounds 


34 
43 
20 
33 
22 
21 
44 
23 


Jim Spanarkel, guard, 6-5, senior, Jersey City, N.J., 20.8/3.4 
Mike Gminski, center, 6-11, junior, Monroe, Ct., 20.0/10.0 


Gene Banks, forward, 6-7, sophomore, Philadelphia, Pa., 17.1/8.6 
Kenny Dennard, forward, 6-7, sophomore, South Stokes, N.C., 9.7/6.3 


John Harrell, guard, 6-0, junior, Durham, N.C., 5.1/1.0 

Bob Bender, guard, 6-2, junior, Crown Point, Ind., 5.1/1.5 
Scott Goetsch, center, 6-9, senior, Chatsworth, Ca., 2.9/2.2 
Steve Gray, guard, 6-2, senior, Woodland Hills, Ca., 3.3/0.7 


30 Jim Suddath, forward, 6-6, sophomore, College Park, Ga., 2.5/1.6 
24 Harold Morrison, forward, 6-7, senior, West Orange, N.J., 2.0/1.5 


14 Rob Hardy, guard, 6-3, senior, Columbus, Ohio, 1.2/0.6 
12 Vince Taylor, guard, 6-5, freshman, Lexington, Ky. 


amid flailing under-the-basket melees, to teammates for 
easy baskets 

Banks is of course extraordinary. Some players 
impress by how close they play to their uppermost limits. 
Banks doesn't seem to have any limits. Like Wilt Chamber- 
lin or Julius Erving or David Thompson, Banks seems 
different from other players. He seems to hang in the air 
longer. Running at top speed, he seems to accelerate be- 
yond top speed. His thunder-dunks threaten to drive the 
ball through the floorboards. His freshman year statistics: 
17 points per game, 9 rebounds, 4 assists, 53 percent field- 
goal accuracy. 72 percent at the foul line. 
But the extent of his value, like Gminski’s, is beyond 
numbers 

And so with Spanarkel, who is a different sort of 
marvel. One look at Banks’ well-muscled 6-foot-7 frame 
and you can't help but imagine him leaping tall buildings 
as well as opposing players. Except for being, at 6-foot-6 
a little taller than the rest of us, Spanarkel is fairly un- 
assuming in repose. But he amazes in action. For three 
years he has approached machinelike near-perfection 
Smart. tireless and more naturally gifted than sports 
writers give him credit for, the Jersey City senior fuses 
and fuels the team. He is amazingly prescient about the 
ball’s flight. making 93 steals last season. He averaged 
20.8 points per game. shooting at a 53 percent clip 
And Spanarkel was the perfect executor of Foster's 
fervent wish that his boys get to the free throw line as often 
as possible and, once there. make the charity shots 


Men’s basketball 


Nov. 16—St. Mary's University of Canada. Durham 

Nov. 25—Western Kentucky. Bowling Green 

Nov. 27—Southern Methodist. Durham 

Dec. 1—Big Four (Duke-N.C. State). Greensboro 

Dec. 2—Big Four, Greensboro 

Dec. 5—LaSalle, Durham 

Dec. 13—Southerm California, Durham 

Dec. 29—Holiday tourney (Duke, Ohio State, Rutgers. St 
Johns), New York 

Dec. 30—Holiday tourney, New York 

Jan. 2—Davidson, Charlotte 

Jan. 5—Holiday doubleheader (Duke, N.C. State, Tulane, 
Long Beach State), Raleigh 

Jan. 6—Holiday doubleheader, Raleigh 

Jan. 10—Clemson, Durham 

Jan. 13—North Carolina, Chapel Hill (TV) 

Jan. 18—Wake Forest, Durham (TV) 

Jan. 21—N.C. State, Raleigh (TV-Super Sunday) 

Jan. 24—Virginia, Charlottesville 

Jan. 28—Marquette, Durham (TV) 

Jan. 31—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem (TV) 

Feb. 3—Maryland, Durham (TV) 

Feb. 6—Virginia, Durham (TV) 

Feb. 10—Pittsburgh, Durham 

Feb. 14—N.C. State, Durham (TV) 

Feb. 16—Maryland, College Park 

Feb. 18—Louisville, Louisville (TV) 

Feb. 21—Clemson, Clemson 

Feb. 24—North Carolina, Durham (TV) 

March 1-3—ACC Tournament, Greensboro (TV) 
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Spanarkel's 220 out of 255 free throws (86 percent) made 
him the best free-throw shooter on the nation's best free- 
throwing team. 

As they say in sports jargon, Vince Taylor is likely to 
“contribute” early. He comes into the ACC rated as the 
top freshman. At 6-foot-5 Taylor played guard, center and 
forward for Tates Creek High School near Lexington. 
Smooth, quick and intelligent, he averaged 29 points, 11 
rebounds, four assists and three steals per game his 
senior year. And looking once more beyond the numbers, 
Taylor brings with him something dear to Bill Foster's 
heart: he plays super defense. During a McDonald's Classic 
game at Philadelphia this spring, Taylor guarded Kentucky- 
bound guard Dwight Anderson, one of the nation’s better 
prospects, and held him to just seven shots. “Defense is 
fun for me.” says Taylor. To cap it off, he had a 3.2 grade 
point average in high school, his combination of athletics 
and academics giving him the potential to join Gminski 
and Spanarkel, who led this year's voting for the academic 
All-America team. 

Everyone else is back this year—Bob Bender and 
Jonn Harrell, whose deft ball-handling and timely 
medium- and long-range shooting are essential to set up 
Duke's inside power game: ebullient, backward-dunking 
Kenny Dennard who averaged 10 points and 6 rebounds 
per game as a freshman: veteran Steve Gray, backup 
center Scott Goetsch, forwards Harold Morrison and Jim 
Suddath and guard Rob Hardy. 

The coaching staff saw more changes in the off-season 
than the squad. Lou Goetz. with Foster as player and 
coach for 14 years, departed to take the head coaching 
job at the University of Richmond; Ray Jones left to become 
an assistant coach at Furman. The consensus is that 
Goetz was very strong at administrative matters and 
Jones shone as a recruiter. Because Foster is both a whiz 
of a recruiter and a good administrator, and his assistant 
Bob: Wenzel is also an able recruiter, the changes aren't 
expected to be detrimental. New to the coaching staff 
are former Blue Devil center Terry Chili "76 and Steve 
Steinwedel. a 1974 graduate of Mississippi State. 

The season's schedule is tough and attractive, in- 
cluding Marquette (in the first national telecast from 
Cameron), Louisville, Southern California, Rutgers, 
Western Kentucky, Ohio State, LaSalle and the ever- 
dangerous ACC teams. Southern Cal has 6-foot-9 Cliff 
Robinson. who replaced the injured Gminski in the 
Gagarian Cup games this summer, Rutgers has 6-foot-9 
James Bailey, of whom his coach Tom Young says: “Bailey 
is. of course. the premier big man in the country.” The 
“of course” is, of course, interesting to Gminski partisans. 
LaSalle’s coach Paul Westhead says the “System” his 
team uses is “a lethal weapon.” Over at Louisville, the 
powerful Cardinals (23-7 last season) center their attack 
around Darrell Dr. Dunkenstein” Griffith. The ACC, with 
the O’Korens and Albert Kings. and Hawkeye Whitneys, 
is full of danger. 

The Atlantic Monthly magazine has had a writer tailing 
Foster for much of the off-season for a story due to be in 
the magazine’s December issue. By then much should 
be revealed about how well the Blue Devils have kept 
the sharp, hungry and intelligent spirit that carried them 
last season to within three field goals of the national 
title. 





Random notes — 








The Tink was there vag’ 


Gene Banks returned from a summertime biatketbatt tour 
of Russia with a new nickname. Some hoop fan in Moscow 
or Leningrad took a look at Banks’ magnum force 


rebounding and named him ‘Crazy Horse.” Banks averaged 


12 points and 11 rebounds for a United States team which 
lost by five points to the Soviet Union team in the finals ofthe 





Gagarian Cup series. Banks said it was a really nice time — 


and that the players were allowed to walk around as they 
pleased. The ACC's Rookie of the Year said Russia — 
resembles “the American depression ofthe 1930s, as we've 
been told about it.” He added that he made a point of 
talking to a lot of people, “because | wanted Fie to know 
the Tink was there.” — E 
Gminski getting old 

During a tryout practice for the Gagarian cup series, Mike 
Gminski's 240 pounds came down hard and wrong on the 
foot of another player, spraining Gminski’s ankle. Thus the 
center position on the U.S. squad went to Southern Cal’s 


Cliff Robinson, a 6-foot-9 sophomore who devastated Duke in — 


last year's 81-87 overtime loss to USC. Now that Gminski 
has reached the age of 19 (on August 3), perhaps we wil! 
be spared the spate of stories leading off with references 


' to the “baby giant of the Blue Devils” and so on. 


Spanarkel summers in soap 

Jim Spanarkel spent his summer helping ABC-TV wing the 
doings of Erica, Tara, Phillip, Chuck and the rest to a nation 
of soap opera addicts. Spanarkel says he learned a lot as a 
technical assistant on the set of “All My Children.” And as 
always, he continued to work on running and shooting all 
through the sweltering season and says he's ready for his 
fourth ACC campaign. 


~ 


Hardy’s huzza’s honored 

Rob Hardy, 6-foot-3 guard from Columbus, Ohio, has logged ~ 
a lot of bench time since walking into tryouts and winning 
a spot on the squad. Foster's bench isn't a place for idlers. 
Foster's been known to shoot film of the bench during games ~ 
to see if the substitutes are whopping it up enough for 
morale purposes. Hardy, generally regarded as having the ~ 
loudest voice on the Blue Devil bench, has been awarded 
a full scholarship for his benchmanship and enthusiasm 
in practice. He is also the best dancer on the team—whether 
that entered the decision on his scholarship is unknown. 
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Freshman Susan Leonard lets one fly in practice as coach Debbie Leonard looks on from the sidelines. 


a 





Women’s team—a moneymaker ? 


“Women's basketball is already a revenue- 
producing sport at the University of Maryland 
and N.C. State.” it's an interesting fact and 
followed by an interesting assertion 

“You can quote me on this: Ifthere’s a team 
with the potential to be revenue at Duke, it's 
women's basketball.” 

The speaker is not unbiased. She's Debbie 
Leonard, the second-year coach ofthe Duke 
women's team. Leonard had a rocky first 
year, her team going 1-19. Her problem is 
ihe same as all basketball coaches, 
regardless of gender: she needs the horses, 
the tall trees, the studs. She needs the big 
six-footers to plug the middle on defense, 
snare rebounds and whistle outlet passes, 
and chug on down on offense and stick it 
in the hole. 

She doesn't have the giant centers. She 
doesn't have scholarships to dangle in front 
of their eyes. Nor does she have much 
money to recruit with. In fact, she spends 
her own money for travel. Is that a non- 
motivating arrangement? “It motivates me,” 


she replies. “It's what | have to do, because 
won-lost is the name of the game. And 
sooner or later, we will win at Duke.” 

What Leonard does have is her own 
enthusiasm and willingness to work—she's a 
26-year-old graduate of High Point College 
and captain of her basketball, field hockey 
and softball teams—plus a lightened schedule 
and some promising personnel. Her hard- 
nosed freshman star Tara McCarthy is back 
after a summer of fine-tuning at various 
camps and tournaments. The 5-foot-7 Long 
Island guard averaged 16.5 points a game. 

McCarthy bore a heavy load jast season, 
but newcomers like 5-foot-10 Barbara 
Krause should make her life easier this 
year. Krause, a sophomore transfer from 
Bowdoin College, averaged 24.4 points and 
16 rebounds a game last year and was 
recruited by Leonard after seeing her game 
films. Leonard says, “Barb's aggressive 
and she’s a thinker. She's a good reactor. . . 
last year we had good thinkers but no 
reactors.” 


Women’s roster 


Name, position, height, weight, class, hometown, points/rebounds 


Betsy Bergeron, guard, 5-5, 128, senior, Greenwich, Conn., 3.8/.6 
Liz Bulger, forward, 5-10, 165, senior, Rockville, Md., 6.2/7.8 
Leslie Eamhardt, forward, 5-9, 142, freshman, Rockwell, N.C., 
Kathy Friend, forward, 5-7, 126, sophomore, Lovingston, Va., 
Jeanne Griffin, guard, 5-7, 127, freshman, Charleston, S.C., 
Barbara Krause, forward, 5-10, 165, sophomore, Freeport, Maine, 
Susan Leonard, guard, 5-6, 126, freshman, Park Ridge, Iil., 

Pam Markiewicz, guard, 5-1, 108, sophomore, W. Hartford, Conn., 
Kim Matthews, guard, 5-7, 140, freshman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Tara McCarthy, guard, 5-7, 122, sophomore, Garden City, N.Y., 15.5/4.0 
Susan Monroe, forward, 5-9, 142, junior, Washington, D.C., .5/ 
Lisa Warren, center, 6-0, 150, junior, Barrington, R.I., 11.5/8.0 
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Leonard also expects good things 
from 5-foot-9 Leslie Earnhardt of 
Salisbury, N.C. “Leslie can play guard or 
forward but will probably play up front for 
us,” says Leonard. “She's fundamentally 
sound, needs some work on quickness. But 
| tell you, everytime | look over in practice, 
she and Barb are killing each other under 
the boards. And that’s so-o-o nice to see.” 
(Earnhardt’s sister is All-American Christie 
Earnhardt of N.C. State.) 

Southpaw freshman Kim Matthews of 
Cincinnati is expected to shoulder the point 
guard duties, relieving McCarthy of ball 
handling chores and freeing her for scoring. 

Liz Bulger is a 5-foot-10 senior who, 
Leonard says, “has improved more over the 
summer than anyone else—offensively, 
defensively, everything. Liz is a very smart 
girl and she plays the middle of the zone 
as well as anybody else in the state.” 
Leonard intends to rely heavily on zone 
defenses this year as being suited to her 
personnel. 

Favorable fallout from the good year 
enjoyed by the men in 1977-78 has helped 
spread the word about women’s ball, 
Leonard says. “People see Duke play on 
TV and they say, ‘I bet the women’s team at 
Duke is like that.’ ” 

Well, it isn't just yet. But a journey of a 
thousand games begins with a single 
dribble, so who knows? Leonard is working 
hard with the resources at hand. She'll have 
the chance to display her team in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium on Jan. 10 ina game against 
Catawba (followed by a men’s game with 
Clemson) and on Jan. 24, when both squads 
play at Virginia. 

“Those two games'll help,” she says. “We 
really need the support of the alumni and | 
hope when they think about sports at Duke, 
they'll just stop and think a moment about 


supporting women’s basketball.” 
Before coming to Duke, Leonard was 
assistant basketbalt coach at UNC- 
Greensboro for a year. She is currently 
working on her master’s thesis there. 


Women’s basketball 


Nov. 28—UNC-Wilmington, Durham 

Nov. 30—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 

Dec. 2—East Carolina, Greenville 

Dec. 4—Guilford, Durham 

Dec. 7—North Carolina, Durham 

. 12—Virginia Commonwealth, Richmond 

. 10—Catawba, Durham 

. 13—Georgia Tech, Durham 

. 16—UNC-Greensboro, Greensboro 

. 18—Maryland, College Park 

Jan. 20—N.C. State, Durham 

Jan. 24—Virginia, Charlottesville 

Jan. 26—Peace, Durham 

Jan. 29—Wake Forest, Durham 

Jan. 31—UNC-Greensboro, Durham 

Feb. 5—Clemson, Durham 

Feb. 8-10—ACC Tournament, Raleigh 

Feb. 12—Davidson, Durham 

Feb. 16—Appalachian, Boone 

Feb. 17—Western Carolina, Cullowhee 

Feb. 20—North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Feb. 22-24—NCAIAW Division |, Boone 
Tournament 


All home games in Cameron Indoor Stadium 





This special supplement was compiled and 
written by John Justice of the 
Alumni Register Staff. 












c nths ahead? 


usic 


‘Chamber Arts Society 
R eri Trio—Nov. |! 
=] Aviv Quartet—Jan. 20 


| Vermeer Quartet—March 3 
Borodin Quartet—April 7 


| leaf—the year begins 


Duke University Wind Symphony 


Fall Concert—Nov. 7, 8:15 p.m., Page Auditorium 
Kidz Konzert—Jan. 16, 10:15a.m., Baldwin Auditorium 


Viennese Ball—Feb. 17, 8:15 p.m., Durham Civic Center 


Spring Concert—March 30, 8:15 p.m., Baldwin 
Auditorium 
Garden Concert—April 8, 2:30 p.m. (If rain, Baldwin) 


Saturdays at 8:15 p.m., Music Room of East Duke Building Duke University Chorale 


North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 


Martha Snoddy, mezzo-soprano—Dec. 6 
Adolph Herseth, trumpet—Feb. 12 
(Mary Lou Williams, jazz pianist-composer—April 18 


Performances at 8:15 in Page Auditorium; Mary Lou 
Williams in Duke Chapel 


[Durham Savoyards, Ltd. 


“Ruddigore,’’ by Gilbert & Sullivan— 
le April 20-21, 8:15 p.m., Page Auditorium 














Chapel Organ Recitals 
La dy Susi Jeans, English organist—Oct. 22, 7 p.m. 


Nov. 4-5, 4 p.m. 


argaret Mueller, professor of music, Salem College— 
_ Jan. 21, 4 p.m. 
George Ritchie, professor of music, University of 
fe Nebraska—Feb. 11, 4 p.m. 
= Douglass and Penelope Jensen, concert of 
) sacred music—Feb. 25, 4 p.m. 
Robert Parkins, Chapel Organist—April 1, 4 p.m. 








| 


Fenner Douglass—April 22, 7 p.m. 


‘Fenner Douglass, demonstration-recital—May 5, 9 p.m. 


[zt 


Performances on B.N. Duke Memorial Organ 




















hike Symphony Orchestra 


xt: all Concert—Oct. 26 

Duke University Symphony Chamber Orchestra— 
I ov. 14 

pring Concert—Feb. 22 

ludent Concerti Concert—March 27 


St 


| 7 ‘ormances at 8:15 p.m. in Page Auditorium 


e University String School 
ing School Ensemble Concert—Dec. 16, 3 p.m. 
ham Youth Symphony—Dec. 16, 7:30 p.m. 


ing School Ensemble Concert—April 28, 3 p.m. 
am Youth Symphony—April 28, 7:30 p.m. 





rmances in Baldwin Auditorium 


mner Douglass, University Organist—Dec. 10,3 p.m. 


Fall Concert—Nov. 12, 8:15 p.m., Duke Chapel 
Spring Concert—March 20, 8:15 p.m., Baldwin 
Auditorium 


Collegium Musicum 


Fall Concert—Oct. 29, 4 p.m., East Duke Music Room 
Spring Concert—March 4, 4 p.m., East Duke Music 
Room 


Ciompi Quartet 


Performances on Oct. 21, Feb. 4, March 31 at 
8:15p.m. in Baldwin Auditorium 


National Opera Company 


darald Vogel, director, NorthGerman OrganAcademy— Verdi's *‘Un Giorno di Regno”’ (King for a Day)— 


Nov. 3, 8:15 p.m., Page Auditorium 


Speakers 


Campus Club Lectures 


‘“Why a Marine Laboratory?’’—Jan. 10, Dr. John D. 
Costlow, director, Duke University Marine 
Laboratory 

“The Teaching of Reading: Failures and Successes, 
Locally and Nationally,’ Dr. Anne H. Adams, pro- 
fessor of education 

“The Splendor and the Squalor: Chicago and the 
Development of Urban Fiction in the United States’’— 
Feb. 14, Dr. Kenny J. Williams, professor of English 

‘*‘New Musical Resources in the Triangle Area’’—Feb. 
28, Dr. Frank P. Tirro, chairman, music department 


Wednesdays at 10 a.m. in Music Room, East Duke 
Building; series ticket $4, singles not available. 


Duke Union Major Speakers 


William Kunstler, civil liberties lawyer—Nov. 15,8 p.m. 
Page Auditorium 

James Dohon on ‘Star Trekking with Scotty’’—Jan. 23, 
8 p.m., Page Auditorium 


Carrousel 


Duke Artist Series 


Piedmont Chamber Orchestra, Nicholas Harsanyi, 
conductor; Pepe Romero, guitar soloist—Oct. 31 
Bach AnaGroup; William H. Scheide, director—Nov. 
17 

Budapest Symphony Orchestra, Gyorgy Lehel, music 
director, and Adam Medveczky, associate con- 
ductor—Jan. 17 

Beverly Sills, soprano, and Samuel Sanders, pianist— 
Feb. | 

Ohio Ballet, Heinz Poll, artistic director—March 22-23 
(children’s performance at 10 a.m., March 23) 


Performances at 8:15 p.m.in Page Auditorium; Beverly 
Sills in Cameron Indoor Stadium 


Performing Arts Series 


Blackstone Magic Show—Dec. 3, 4 and 8:30 p.m. in 
Page Auditorium 


Other events 


Homecoming Weekend—Oct. 27-29 (Marylan 
game) 

Holiday Tree Lighting—Nov. 30, 5 p.m., Main 
Quad - 
Handel’s *‘Messiah’’—Dec. | at 7:30 p.m., Dec. 
2 at 2 p.m., Dec. 3 at 3 p.m., Duke Chapel 
Christmas Eve Service—Dec. 24, 11 p.m., Duke 
Chapel 

Springfest—April 6, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Main 
Quad 

Easter Oratorio: Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’’—April 15, 
7:15 p.m., Duke Chapel 

Graduation Exercises—May 6, Wallace Wade 
Stadium 








Inquiries concerning tickets and information for 
most of the events on this page should be 
directed to 


Page Box Office 

Box KM, Duke Station 
Durham, NC 27706 
684-4059 
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continued from page 11 
the players to make several moves per 
minute. DUCHESS, by the way, is 


programmed to scan about 100,000 chess 
boards as she considers each move. 


Teacher rating book 
lets students speak 


Apples and some brickbats for teachers 
of everything from anthropology to zoolegy 
abound in the third * 


*Teacher-Course 





Evaluation Book,”* edited by David Jonas. 
Based on student responses to question- 
naires on undergraduate teachers and their 
courses. the paperbound volume provides 
paragraph descriptions of the teacher's 
style. method of teaching, grading practices, 
accessibility outside class and other 


information. Courses are described in 
terms of content, degree of difficulty, 
interest and papers and tests required. 

Jonas, a senior from Miami Beach, and 
his staff took care to deliver balanced 
assessments and, on the whole, the book 
takes a cautious, conservative approach to 
advising students. Quotes from students’ 
questionnaires are used often. Of one 
English teacher, a student remarks, “If 
you're a drab thinker, there’s no room on 
Dr. Dearlove’s idea wagon.”’ That a course 
or teacher may be right for one student 
and not another is implied in such assess- 
ments as: “One can easily picture a meek 
freshman drowning in the floods of his 
rhetoric or a young intellectual eagerly 
absorbing them.” 

The book’s attempt to give an accurate 
view of each teacher sometimes takes on 
Jamesian fineness, as with one professor 
who, initially described as *‘hard-headed,”’ 
has this trait explained as ‘more a mani- 
festation of honesty than an attempt to 
bully his students toward his viewpoint.” 
Slashing, unqualified attacks are rare, far 
overshadowed by the many descriptions of 
esteemed and cared-for professors, such 
as Edward Mahoney, described as ‘‘the 
self-styled ‘Big Cheese’ of medieval and 
Renaissance philosophy” and possibly the 
best professor at Duke. Only occasionally 
are the student evaluators’ blades un- 
sheathed‘as in the depiction of one teacher’s 
‘passionate love affair with himself.” 

By and large, a well done, serious, useful 
book that avoids the pitfalls of easy attacks, 
unhelpful generalities and careless praise. 
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Postprandial pratter 


Grant McGuire recently tricked a dining 
room full of guests into his three-hour-and- 
fifteen-minute attempt to talk his way into 
the Guiness Book of World Records. 
After consulting Guiness, McGuire, a 
junior from Ashland, Kentucky, decided 
that the Rev. Henry Whitehead’s 1874 
record for the longest after-dinner speech 
seemed the easiest one to break. (White- 
head spoke a measly three hours.) So 
McGuire invited the ‘‘unsuspecting 
victims’’ whom Guiness requires for its 
“unremitting surveillance’’ of all such 


attempts and lured them to a downtown 
Durham restaurant. There, armed with 
books of after-dinner jokes and other 
volumes from which he read at no order ~~ 
and to no oratorical point, McGuire 

spoke through the din of the televised 


football game from 4:15 p.m. until 7:30 


p.m. Afterwards guests signed a log 
attesting that the feat did indeed take 
place. One guest remarked that she did 
not feel ‘‘the levity that I am sure he 


feels now.’’ McGuire must now await 


Guiness’s ruling on his attempt. 


Noah’s ark found? 
scholar doubts it 


Has Noah’s ark really been found on Mt. 
Ararat? Not likely, says Old Testament 
scholar Lloyd R. Bailey in his forthcoming 
paperback, ‘‘Where Is Noah’s Ark?” 
Bailey, associate professor of Old Testament 
in the divinity school, is concerned with 
claims that the biblical ark has been found 
on Ararat. He takes particular issue with a 
recent television movie, ‘‘In Search of 
Noah’s Ark.”’ Says Bailey: **WhenI saw the 
movie, I determined it was high time some- 
one established in the field of biblical 
scholarship should have his ‘say’ in the 
matter also.” 

A current deluge of books and articles 
centers on Mt. Ararat, a peak in Armenia 
near the Russian-Iran border of Turkey. 
Bailey has analyzed claims—including 
eyewitness reports of an “intact wooden 


‘Companions in solitude’ 


In a conversation last spring with two stu- 
dents, Helen Bevington, a writer of verse 
and essays and a member of Duke’s 
English faculty for 23 years, was asked to 
talk about why she wrote. In 1976 
Bevington retired from teaching and also 
saw her ninth book published, a journal 
she kept during the 1960s called ‘‘Along 
Came the Witch.’’ Her reply, which 
follows, was part of a longer interview 
with Susan Lieberman and William Brown 
that appeared in the campus tabloid, 
Tobacco Road. The excerpt is reprinted 
by permission. 


: I know why I wnte, although I don’t know 
why I began to write. Since my husband 


died {in 1964 | and I have-elected to live 
alone, I have to live with myself, and to 
take the place of solitude, | make writing a 
companion. It is a solution. It is a way of 
life. It is an occupation, one that I don’t 
_have to take seriously. 

After her husband died, Phyllis 
McGinley wrote me a desperate letter, 
signing herself **desperately yours,”* 
saying: “I have got to get back to writing 
or die. You must tell me how to do it. 
How does one conquer grief? Tell me how 
to write my own ‘Book anda Love Affair,” 
the book I wrote after my husband died, 
*‘otherwise I'm not going to make it.” 
Well, | wrote her four pages of false 
testimony—false in the sense that it was 
confident. I wrote that writing is a solution: 
the thing you do is sit down every day and 


write, and assume that that is all you’ve 
got. | never heard from her again, She did 
not write again. She had a stroke and lived 
in a New York apartment where she died. 
But that was the best answer | could give 
to keep her from self-pity and desperation 
and giving up entirely. 

One has to find an occupation and the 
only occupation I know, that I like a 
whole lot, is writing. I like gardening, 
after a fashion. . .1 don’t want to do 
needlework or paint or play the piano, so 
the avenues become fewer..Friends 
become fewer as time goes on—they 
become busy or they disappear from the 
face of the earth—and one has to turn in 
to oneself. 

I think one can do it with enthusiasm 
and avoid the sense of importance that 
often goes along with writing, that since 
I am a writer, | am supposed to be read. 
One can learn to forget that. It probably 
wasn’t so important in the first plate, and 
it certainly doesn’t seem so later on. I 
didn’t begin with the idea of becoming 
published. My husband stole my notebook 


_and sent it off to the Houghton Mifflin 
~ eontest, which it won. The three judges in 


that contest were Ferris Greenslet, an 
editor at Houghton Mifflin, Katharine 
White, an editor of the New Yorker, and 
Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Houghton Mifflin published the 
volume; the New Yorker gave me a con- 
tract to write for them: and the Atlantic 
Monthly published some 20 to 30 of my © 
poems. All this came without my 
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knowledge. That is the kind of luck I hate 
to speak of because it is extraordinary, 
especially for the timid, essentially shy 
person that I am. I never would have sent 
off my stuff; 1 wouldn’t—I didn’t—have the 
courage. 

In the beginning, I didn’t have a very 
strong impulse to become a writer and 
now, I have an impulse only to write for 
myself—that will carry me through life. 
Everything leads to it; every book I read _ 
makes material for thought that can be 
part of a journal. That’s what Montaigne 


did in his tower: he had a thousand books — 


surrounding him there and he went up to 
escape the world, to read his thousand 
books. He found that that was a very 
negative occupation—to read all day. So 
his salvation was that he turned the 
reading into material of his own. A great 
deal of Montaigne is dull because it is a 
reworking of ancient writers he was — 


reading. But out of the fact that he was in 


a study, surrounded by a thousand books, 
he began to live the life of a writer and 

to write about himself. *‘I am the subject 
of my books,”’ he said. He was just trying 
to do something that would ently 
himself. 

It is the search for identity that makes _ 
any writer, and it goes on all one’s life, 
and it is a protection that remains. It also 
saves one from a great deal of the = 
problems from the outside, from caring _ 


structure”’ corresponding to the dimensions 
given in the biblical account of Noah’s 
vessel—and concluded that much of the 
evidence rests on hearsay or invalid scien- 
tific tests. 

His book, to be published by Abingdon 
Press, contains alternative solutions to *‘the 
mystery on Mt. Ararat’’ by suggesting that 
other structures built there, and huge 
crosses hauled up the peak, may account 
for the structures discovered on the 
mountain. 

His conclusions? That existing materials 
don’t justify claims that Noah's ark has 
been found. And that **only further on-the- 
spot investigation will solve the mystery 
of the structure that has been sighted and 
the wood that has been recovered from the 
upper reaches of the mountain.” 


his diary, and Virginia Woolf to 

diary. It’s a desire to be a recording 
secretary, to set down a day because 

don’t want to lose a day, a memory of one 
whole day in your life. Virginia Woc 


_ raged every now and then because | he ha 


let two or three days go by and hadn’ 
written anything down—they were lost—_ 
she couldn’t remember them. And 

wasn’t writing that diary for somebod 


somite oes | i il give me 
very soon. qT am ‘still bothered by the . 


what other people are doing, what state oo 


literature is in, or who is writing. It’s the 
kind of thing that inspired Keats to ke 










































yme and reason 


The university's oldest living graduate, 
Maude Wilkerson Dunn, has had 205 of her 
poems published in a paperback volume. 
*Poetry.’’ Dunn, who was graduated magna 
sum laude from Trinity College in 1906, is a 
ed teacher and lives in Durham. The 
pics of her poems are wide-ranging. 
Alcoholism” deals with a social problem: 
“We deplore the alcoholics/And wonder 
why they’re drunks/So addicted to alcohol/ 
' That they became skunks.’ In “Life A 
Challenge.”’ she argues for an energetic 
optimism: **When a man wants to begin/The 
length of life means little. He will have the 
| strength to-win/When desire is added to 

_ mettle.” Although the 93-year-old poet writes 
i with concern of Watergate. pornography, 
| streaking, grief and pain, in the end her 
sion is upbeat. as expressed in the final. 
vo stanzas of “Sunshine and Rain’’: 


a) 





Sunshine always follows rain 

_ Happy days will come back again. 
_ Nothing can be gained by whining 
Things get worse when one is pining. 


Just as sun drives clouds away 
Smiles will brighten up the day. 
Just as sunshine follows rain 
Happy days will come back again. 


| “Poetry,”’ by Maude W. Dunn. Privately 
| printed, 1978. 149 pp. 


! CC in retrospect 


How time flies when we're having fun. 

wenty-five fun-filled years have flown since 
e Atlantic Coast Conference was formed 
om the old Southern Conference. Created 
1953, the ACC quickly won two national 


| 
| 


went on to earn its place as one of the 
ation’s more successful conferences. Bruce 
. Corrie, formerly associate professor of 
physical education and intramural director at 
ke and now director of athletics at 

| Bucknell, chronicles the league’s history in 
his “The Atlantic Coast Conference.” a 
compendium of history on the develoment of 
thletics in the South, narrative sections on 
ach member school (including the newest, 
seorgia Tech), and a comprehensive sta- 
istical section. 


The Atlantic Coast Conference,’’ by 
ce A. Corrie. Carolina Academic Press, 


- 


978. 256 pp., $12.95. 


at teachers ask 
ions English Teachers Ask”’ is the 


r 


questionnaire sent to 1,500 





English teachers by former Duke professor 
Baird Shuman, who is now at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The most frequently 
asked questions were divided into 
categories (writing, grammar, drama, 
spelling), and responses came from leaders 
in education. While the book is clearly 
directed at teachers of English. many 
questions (and answers) have a much 
wider appeal: What unique advantages 

do humanities programs offer? How 

can a desire to read be instilled in 

young people? Is instruction in 

listening necessary? The question-and- 
answer format offers an informal, dialogue- 
like approach, which is somewhat marred 
by the lengthy documentation and foot- 
notes of some respondents. 


“Questions English Teachers Ask,’’ by 
R. Baird Shuman. Hayden Book Com- 
pany, 1977. 212 pp., $5.95. 


Wolfe as BMOC 


In “Thomas Wolfe Undergraduate,”’ 
Richard Walser, professor emeritus of 
English at North Carolina State 
University, takes a close look at Wolfe’s 
undergraduate career at Chapel Hill. 
Walser takes issue with the idea that the 
semiautobiographical figure of Eugene 
Gant, the rube, the loner, the small- 
town-boy-at-the-big-university, is a true 
portrait of Thomas Wolfe. Quite the 
contrary, Wolfe is shown to be a gregarious 
sort, keenly interested in extra-curricular 
activities, who, in fact, became a Big 

Man on Campus. While centering on Wolfe 
and those who influenced his development, 
the book presents a lively portrait of 
Chapel Hill and UNC during the second 
decade of this century. Photos from the 
UNC collection add to the interest. 


“Thomas Wolfe Undergraduate,’’ by 
Richard Walser. Duke University Press, 
1977. 167 pp., $8.75. 


‘Erasmus,’ a play 


A pair of theological heavyweights slug it 
out (metaphorically) in *‘ Erasmus—A Play 
on Words,”’ a new drama by James David 
Barber, James B. Duke Professor of 
Political Science and author of *‘The 
Presidential Character.’’ In Barber's 
three-act play, Martin Luther and 
Erasmus Desiderius collide head-on in a 
disputation on faith-versus-works as the 
key to salvation. The squabbling begins 
as Erasmus, temperamentally more con- 
ciliatory than Luther, tries to find a 
common ground, saying that **. . . prac- 
ticing good ways of life lends strength to 
faith, which is, of course, the higher 


thing. But he is roughly rebuffed by 
Luther’s: 

By that worn path, we soon arrive in hell, 

Where ina never-ending dance, we whirl 

From task to task—all good, 

but none enough. 

Their exchange takes place against the 
turbulent background of 16th-century 
Europe. a lively time when Luther-was 
turning the Roman Catholic Church topsy- 
turvy, the beleaguered Church was 
branding Luther an outlaw and wooing 
Erasmus’s service as a propagandist, 
and, as one of the Marx Brothers un- 
doubtedly said, the peasants were revolt- 
ing. Barber and Duke drama director John 
Clum are discussing plans for a campus 
production of the work. 
@ Meanwhile, Prentice-Hall has brought 
out a second edition of Barber’s seminal 
‘The Presidential Character—Predicting Per- 
formance in the White House.’’ New 
material includes three post-1972 chapters 
on Nixon, Ford and Carter. There is also 
a preface in which Barber takes note of 
persistent and, he feels, wrongheaded 
criticism of his book and method of 
analysis as either facile, mechanistic or 
moralistic. Shrugging wearily, he writes, 
“Well. perhaps | was obscure. The three 


* new chapters try again.’’ Barber mentions 


being satisfied at the response from 
students of politics and especially, he says, 
“those who, like me, sense that we might 
do better than we have done.” 


“The Presidential Character: Predicting 
Performance in the White House,’’ 
(Second Edition) by James David Barber. 
Prentice-Hall, 1977. 576 pp., $11.95; $7.50 
(paper). 


‘butter’s going up’ 


The much-praised, much-maligned and 
sometimes-puzzling work of Harold 
Pinter is the subject of ‘‘butter’s going up,”’ 
a new critical study by Steven Gale ’63 
whose title comes from a line in a 

Pinter play. Citing Pinter as ‘‘the most 
important dramatist writing today and 
possibly of our generation,’’ Gale 
attempts to clanfy Pinter’s work by 
tracing a steady evolutionary pattern. 
‘He examines a problem through a set of 
plays and then moves on to another 
problem,”’ writes Gale. A major play will, 
then, be followed by several lesser efforts 
as the dramatist experiments and grapples 
with the next “‘problem.’’ Through close 
readings and interesting biograpuical 
notes, Gale, currently an associate 
professor of English at the University of 
Florida, presents Pinter’s work in a lucid, 


almost linear progression. Though it may 
be that Gale has oversimplified the com- 
plexity and esotericism of Pinter, the book 
is highly readable and brings a welcome 
note of common sense to the criticism of 
Pinter. 


“‘butter’s going up: a critical analysis 
of Harold Pinter’s work,’’ by Steven H. 
Gale. Duke University Press, 1977. 358 
pp., $16.75. 


Poetry, the social forces 


Bernard Duffey’s *‘Poetry in America”’ Is a 
book for scholars and serious students or 
amateurs of American literature. It is 
philosophy; it 1s literary criticism: it is a 
history of ideas. ‘“Poetry in America” is a 
“history of literary expression,” a tracing 
of the context of feelings and ideas within 
which the poet works and from which his 
poetry is generated. Duffey. who is 
professor of English at Duke, finds that 

a large number of poets in a given period 
adopt a certain posture, or “poetic fiction.” 
Though unlike in subject or treatment, 
they share the a basic set of feelings about 
what it is to write poetically. Duffey traces 
three major phases that flow into each 
other. The first, wherein poets most often 
defined their work in forms of celebration, 
includes Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes and Whittier. The second phase, 
in which the poetic voice centered on con- 
tradiction, search or question, includes 
Lowell, Whitman, Robinson, Melville and 
Crane. The third phase, marked by a 
tendency to “private sophistications of 
feeling and thought,’ includes Pound, 
Eliot, Williams, Sandburg, Tate, Ransom 
and Warren. “‘Poetry in America’™is un- 
doubtedly a challenging work, and one 
which will have significant impact on Amen- 
can literary criticism. 


“Poetry in America: Expression and Its 
Values in the Times of Bryant, Whitman, 
and Pound,’’ by Bernard Duffey. Duke 
University Press, 1978. 358 pp., $14.75. 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











Half Century Club 


Henry A. Dennis ‘13, past president of the 
Half Century Club, had the distinction of 
having three generations of his family present 
at Alumni Weekend. His grandson, Steven H. 
Dennis ‘77, attended the Half Century 
luncheon as his guest; his son, William B. 
Dennis ‘43, had his 3Sth reunion; and his 
daughter-in-law, Louise Williams Dennis 
B.S.N.°48, was here for her 30th. 


°20s and ’30s 


William E. Horner °22, publisher of the 
Sanford Daily Herald, delivered the 
commencement address at Methodist College 
in Fayetteville. N.C., and was awarded an 
honorary degree. He also presented the 
diploma to his granddaughter. 


Lee F. Davis, Sr. °30, LL.B.°32 has been 
appointed as the first full-time executive 
director of the Greater Richmond Community 
Foundation. He continues to serve as con- 
sultant to the Central National Bank since his 
retirement as vice-president and director of 
public relations—and has been active in civic 
activities in Richmond, Va. 


Hawley H. Seiler ©33 is a thoracic and cardio- 
vascular surgeon in Tampa, Fla. He and his 
wife have three daughters and one son. 


Vince Bradford °35 retired in June as football- 
track coach and teacher from the E.C. Glass 
High School in Lynchburg, Va.. a position 
he had held for 34 years. For the past several 
years he has served as commissioner of Little 
League baseball, which he will continue. 


Robert H. King A.M.°35 completed 30 years 
with Associated Insurers and retired as a vice- 
president in July. He and his wife are residents 
of Raleigh. N.C., and have two children. 


W. C. Martin, Jr. °35 retired last September 
after 35 years with CIT Financial Services. He 
continues to be an active member of the Duke 
Admissions Advisory Committee in the 
Salisbury-Rowan area, where he lives. He and 
Mrs. Martin are devoting their retirement years 
to hobbies, traveling. and volunteer work. 


Ivar H. Peterson LL.B.°36 is administrative 
law judge for the National Labor Relations 
Board. a position he has held since 1962. He 
resides in Arlington, Va. 


Thelma Albright A.M.°37 was awarded an 
honorary degree by Queen’s College, Char- 
lotte, N.C., at its spring commencement. A 
building on that campus is also named for her. 
She is a former staff member of the Duke 
University Summer Session and was president 
of the Alumnae Association in 1950-51. 


Stanley P. Meyerson °37, J.D.°39 has become 
a partner in the law firm of Westmoreland. 
Hall. McGee, Warner and Oxford in Atlanta. 
Ga. 


Frances Merrill Warner °37, of Wilmington, 
Del.. is a hostess for the Delaware Nature 
Education Society and is active in the Indoor 
Light Gardening Society and the **Stop Moral 
Pollution’ program. She is married and has 
four sons 


40s 


Ann Slaughter Flowers °40 and her husband, 
the Rev. Harry Flowers, recently attended the 
dedication of a stained glass window in Stewart 
Memorial Chapel at Missouri Valley College. 
The window was dedicated by Gamma Sigma 
Sigma sorority in memory of their daughter, 
Connie, who graduated in 1976 and was later 
killed in an automobile accident. A scholarship 
fund has been established in her memory. 


Marion Davis Napier 42, of Washington 
D.C.. is placement director in the Washington 
College of Law. She recently received an award 
for outstanding performance from the law 
school. 


Emma Evans Chambers °43 is an anlyst with 
the Internal Revenue Service. She lives in 
Martinburg, W.Va. 


John P. McGovern M.D.’45 of Houston was 
awarded the Doctor of Science honorary 
degree from John F. Kennedy University, 
Orinda, Calif., on June |. He is director of the 
McGovern Allergy Clinic and chairman of the 
Texas Allergy Research Foundation. 


Elsie Goodson Nicholas °45 is chairman of the 

foreign language department of North Miami 

Senior High School in Dade County, Fla. She 
and her husband have one son. 


W. Rogers Primm °45 has been appointed 
manager in the group department at the Palm 
Beach, Fla., office of the Travelers Insurance 
Companies. He and his wife reside in Jupiter 
and have four children. 


John M. Sutton 46 has been named president 
of the Near East Foundation, America’s oldest 
overseas technical assistance organization. The 
foundation is a private philanthropic agency 
which provides technical and agricultural 
development programs in the Middle East and 
Africa. 


J. Graham Smith, Jr. °47, M.D.’51. professor 
of dermatology and medicine and chairman of 
the department of dermatology at the Medical 
College of Georgia, has been appointed editor 
of the Journal of the American Academy of 
Dermatology. 


William W. Daniel LL.M.’48, an Atlanta 
attorney, has had published Georgia Criminal 
Trial Practice. He has written numerous 
articles for the Georgia Bar Journal, Virginia 


While you’re up... 

When you’re up in the attic checking out your 
insulation for the winter, take a peek in that old 
trunk or wardrobe. The costume and props 
department of Duke Players is looking for the very 
kinds of things that might be stored up there. 
Duke’s performing theater group needs dona- 
tions of antique clothing and shoes, small-size 
men’s suits, coats, hats, lace, fur, jewelry, 
buttons, corsets and all sorts of stage furnish- 
ings. If you find something, write Doreen Wetzel, 
Branson Theater, Duke University, Durham, NC 
27708 or call 919/684-3181. 


»eptember-October 1978 


Law Review and Mercer Law Review and is 
currently an adjunct professor of criminal law at 
Georgia State University. 


Frederick H. Stone '47, J.D.’48 is senior 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Co., in Springfield, 
Ill. 


Joseph L. Graham °48 of Huntsville, Ala., 
retired in February after 33 years with the 
federal government. His last position was chief 
of the facilities planning office at the NASA/ 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville. 


Edward D. Mosser J.D.'48 resides in Cadiz, 
Ohio, where he is a judge in the Harrison 
County Common Pleas Court. 


John A. Simpson LL.B.’48 is chief district 
judge for the 32nd Judicial District in 
Kentucky’s new judicial system. Prior to this, 
he served for five years as public defender. 
He and his wife have two children and live 

in Ashland. 


SOs 


Carlyle B. Hayes ‘50, senior vice-president of 
the Southern Baptist Radio and Television 
Commission, has been awarded the pro- 
fessional designation of certified administrative 
manager by the management society. A resi- 
dent of Fort Worth, Tex., he has been with the 
Radio and Television Commission for 21 years. 


Barbara W.S. Poteat ’50 has joined the faculty 
of Newberry college in South Carolina as 
assistant professor of psychology. 


Douglas N. Shepherd 50, B.D. °53 is pastor 
of Beverly Hills United Methodist Church in 
Huntington, W.Va. 


L. Marshall Hall °5!, M.A.T.’56 has been 
named chairman of the department of history 
and government at Longwood College in Farm- 
ville, Va. He holds professional membership in 
the Southern Historical Association, the 
Organization of American Historians, and the 
Virginia Social Science Association. 


William G. Katzenmeyer 51, A.M.’58, Ph.D. 
‘62 has been appointed dean of the college of 
education at the University of South Florida. 
The former associate dean of Duke’s graduate 
school and professor of education, he is married 
and has four children. 


James F. Perry J.D.’51 is assistant general 
counsel in the corporate law department of 
State Farm Insurance Companies in Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 


Howard Mills Russell J.D.°51 is an attorney 

in Santa Monica, Calif., with his practice deal- 
ing primarily with real estate litigation and 
corporate law. 


John W. Chandler B.D.’52, Ph.D.’54, presi- 
dent of Williams College in Williamstown, 
Mass.. was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Conn., last May. 


Ralph M. Winters M.E.°5S2 is vice-president of 
marketing at Amoco Chemicals Corp., in 
Chicago, Ill. He resides in Lake Forest. 


David P. Parker '55, of Price Waterhouse & 
Co.’s New York-based national office, was a 
speaker at a recent retail seminar in New York 
for senior retail executives. He and his wife 
have three children and are making their home 
in Glen Rock, N.J. 


George T. Strzetelski 55 has joined the law 

firm of Petkun & Locke, Inc. in Boston, 
Mass. He-and his wife have four children and 
live in Wellesley. m 
Joseph L. Bernd Ph.D.’57, professor of 
political science at Virginia Tech, has recently - 
coedited **200 Years of the Republic in Retro- 
spect.’’ He lives in Blacksburg, Va., with his 
wife and daughter. 


O. Charlie Chewning °57, partner in charge of 
the Haskins & Sells’s Raleigh, N.C.. office 
has been elected to the board of directors of 
the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
president of the Wake County Duke Alumni 
Association and is a member of Duke’s Estate 
Planning Council. 


William R. Deans °57 has received the Legion - 
of Merit. one of the nation’s highest decora- 
tions. for outstanding service to the U.S. as 
commander of the 80th Flying Training Wing at 
Sheppard AFB, Tex. 


Donald N. Nelson °57, Miami University 
director of international student services. was 
presented a certification of appreciation by the 
National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs in recognition of his service and leader- 
ship as president of the association this past 
year. 


Harold N. McElhaney ‘58 has been appointed 
athletic director at Ohio University. A former 
Duke All-American, he also was a member 

of the Duke athletic staff and was athletic 
director at Allegheny College. He and his wife 
Gloria have three children and live in Bs 
Ohio. 


Anne Townsend Thomas °58 has received her : 
J.D. degree from UCLA and is now employed 

by the law firm of Best, Best and Knee in 
Riverside, Calif. 


Spruill G. Bunn C.E.°59 has joined Hardee’s 
Food Systems-as vice-president of develop- 

ment services, responsible for construction, 
engineering and design. He is married to ‘ 
Elizabeth Mraz Bunn B.S.N.’61, chairman of 
allied health sciences at Nash Technical Insti- 
tute. Residents of Rocky Mount, N.C.., they 
have two children. 


Don Higginbotham Ph.D.’59 has been named 
head of the department of history at UNC at 
Chapel Hill. He has also taught at William and 
Mary College and Longwood College, both in 
Virginia, and at Louisiana State University. He 
received the U.S. Army outstanding civilian 
service medal in 1977. 


BIRTH: Fourth child and second son to Linda 
Conant Gardner B.S.N.'57 and Ledyard D. 
Gardner, Jr. 57, Knoxville. Tenn., on Feb. 27. 
Named Charles Francis. 
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1-4 
_ Robert Condit °63 and his wife were hosts 


| distances traveled by guests were Ft. Lauder- 


- dale, Fla., and Hanover, N.H. Ron Lee ’62 


60: 
Robert A. Garda E.E.’6! has been elected a 
director of McKinsey & Co., an international 


management consulting firm, in New York 
City. He is a specialist in industrial marketing. 


_ Evelyn Frances Murphy ’6!, Ph.D.’65, sec- 
‘retary of environmental affairs for Massa- 
chusetts, received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from Regis College in Weston, Mass., 
in May. 

Creighton B. Wright °61, M.D.’65 has been 
promoted to professor in thoracic and cardio- 
vascular surgery at the University of lowa 
Hospitals and Clinics. His wife Carolyn and 
their three children are active in local events 
in lowa City. 


_ Madeline Hartsell Lamb ’62 was graduated 
from Villanova University School of Law last 


_ May and was elected to the Order of the 


- Coif. She is now practicing with the firm of 


_ Lamb, Windle and McErlane in West Chester, 
 Pa., where her husband, William H. Lamb 
' °62 is a partner. They are residents-of Devon 


Py 


and have a son.and a daughter. 


for a ‘‘mini-reunion’’ for Lambda Chi Alpha 
alumni in July at their home in Oakton, Va. 
Following a cookout, a sing-along was held and 
slides of college days were shown. Longest 


"and his wife entertained on the eve of the 
















He Analysis of Harold Pinter’s Work”’ was pub- 
__ lished by Duke Press in 1977. He and his wife 


have two daughters. 










reunion at their home in Arlington, Va. 


Steven H. Gale °63, of Gainesville, Fla., has 


_just had his second book published. *‘Harold 


Pinter: An Annotated Bibliography,’ was pub- 
lished in June by G.K. Hall & Co., in Boston. 
His first, ‘‘Butter’s Going Up: A Critical 


- Lucia Brunn Heinhold ’63 has been accepted 
_ by New York University for admission to the 
M.B.A. program at Manhattanville College. 

She resides in Beacon, N.Y. 


Leonard S. Bryant °63 has been named 
~ technical manager for the manufacturing opera- 
tions of PPG Industries’ Chemical Division. 
_ He has served in a variety of engineering 
and supervisory positions with PPG since he 
_ joined the company in 1964. He lives in 


~MceMurray, Pa., with his wife and two children. 


Much more than 





B. Moseley Waite Ph.D.’63 has been named 
chairman of the department of biochemistry at 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. He and his wife have two 
children. 


Robert A. Johnson ’64, J.D.’67 and Raymond 
E. Vickery, Jr. 64, J.D.’68 have formed a 

law partnership and are practicing in Northern 
Virginia and Washington, D.C., under the firm 
name of Johnson & Vickery. 


Harry L. Nolan, Jr. 64 and his wife are now 
residing in Atlanta, Ga., where he has been 
elected vice-president of the public relations 
firm and advertising agency of Liller Neal 
Weltin, Inc. 


E. F. Deutscher 65 has started his own busi- 


ness consulting firm in Fort Worth, Tex. He 
recently was appointed to the board of directors 
of the Davis Mountain Achievement Center, 

a ranch for emotionally disturbed adolescents 


- in west Texas. He is also an officer and member 


of the board of directors of Pro-Rodeo Stock, a 
professional rodeo production company. 


Delmar Langbauer ’65, associate professor of 
philosophy and religion at the University of 
Puget Sound, and his wife have been appointed 
to the Danforth Associate Program. They have 
been living in Tacoma, Wash., since he joined 
the faculty there in 1965. 


Howard Shook, Jr., A.M.’65, Ph.D.’66 has 
been promoted to research associate in the 
petrochem laboratory of DuPont. He resides 
with his wife Diane and daughter in Orange, 
N.J. 


Terry A. Brown M.H.A.’66 has accepted a 
position as administrator of Bay Harbor Hos- 
pital and Rehabilitation Center in Harbor City, 
Calif. 


Leigh David Lerner ’66, rabbi at Mount Zion 
Temple in St. Paul, Minn., is the nation’s 
youngest senior rabbi of a major Reform Jewish 
congregation. He and his wife have one 
daughter. 


Alexander McPherson, Jr. 66 has been named 
associate professor of biological chemistry at 
the Milton S. Hershey Medical Center in 
Hershey, Pa. 


J. Roland Gonano Ph.D.’67 is a physicist at 
the U.S. Army mobility equipment research 
and development command at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. He was recently selected to participate in 
a development program which provides career 





training for civilian employees whose records 


indicate executive potential. He and his wife 
have three children and reside in Boyds, Md. 


Sandra A. Lambe ’67, director of investments 
at Mutual of New York, has been selected to 
participate in the New York City Mayor’s 
Executive Loan Program, which serves as a 
forum for a better understanding and working 
relationship between business and government. 


James W. Robinson Ph.D.’67 is dean of the 
School of Business at Shippensburg, Pa.., 
State College. He lives in Carlisle, Pa. 


John M. Adams M.Ed.’68 has been appointed 
to the newly created position of coordinator of 
alumni admissions at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. He previously was associate director 
of the office of career services there. 


W. Holt Anderson, II *68 has been elected 
vice-president of Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. 
A resident of Durham, N.C., he is married to 
the former Susan Kimball '68 and they have 
two sons. 


James R. Gross Ph.D.’68, chairman of the fine 
arts department and director of the Wofford 
Theatre Workshop at Wofford College, has 
been promoted to a full professor at the college. 


William F. Wright J.D.’68 is a partner in the 
law firm of Wright & Rembolt, a practice which 
is restricted to taxation, financing and 
corporate law.-He and his wife have two 
children and make their home in Lincoln, Neb. 


Andrea R. Andrews '69, who works for the 
Washington, D.C., office of Price Waterhouse 
and Co., was a speaker at a recent state and 
local government seminar in Washington. She 
and her husband, Ted Applebaum, make their 
home in Alexandria, Va. 


Gregory J. Bowcott ‘69 has been promoted to 
manager of the San Diego area of Citicorp 
Person-to-Person, a worldwide financial 
organization. He is married and has two sons. 


Charles B. Clark, Jr. 69 has been appointed 
finance coordinator in the treasury department 
of Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Helen Tayloe Lambert °69 is a staff associate 
at Population Reference Bureau in Washington, 
D.C. She recently was a contributor to a 
article in Instructor magazine, a national 
periodical for elementary teachers and edu- 
cators. 


books 


though the much-needed history of Duke Uni- 
versity since its organization around Trinity College 
in 1925 has yet to be written, valuable segments 
of the story are gradually accumulating. Betty 
Y oung, director of circulation in the East Campus 
Library, has now provided one of those segments in her 
scholarly and highly creditable history of that institution. 
Just as the former Woman’s College of Duke Uni- 


i 


_ Douglas Van Nostrand °69 is chief of the 


department of nuclear medicine with a unit of 
the Military Airlift Command at Andrews 
AFB, Md. 


MARRIAGES: Claudia C. Bray ’63 to Michael 
Kitka on March 18. Residence: Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Kingston E. Smith 68 to Juliane Luter Parker 
on June 10. Residence: Richmond, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Gary W. 
Husa E.E.’63 and Mrs. Husa, Hawthorne, 
Calif., on Sept. 29, 1977. Second child and 
daughter to David N. Edwards, Jr. J.D.°64 
and Mrs. Edwards, Raleigh, N.C., on May 23. 
Named Holly. Fourth child and second son to 
K. D. Kennedy E.E.’64 and Mrs. Kennedy, 
Raleigh, N.C., on June 5. Named Michale 
Wesley. Third son to S. Berne Smith J.D. 

*65 and Mrs. Smith, Camp Hill, Pa., on March 
23. Named David Charles. Second child and 
first son to Betty Herlocker Nordan °68 and 
Mr. Nordan, Herndon, Va., on May 16 
Named Jeffrey Leigh. Second child 

and first daughter to Marsha Petersen Rapp 
°68 and Mr. Rapp, Honolulu, Hawaii, on July 
15. Named Melissa Catherine. Second child 
and son to Ernest B. Eason P.A.°69 and Mrs. 
Eason, Carboro, N.C., on June 27. Named 
Brian Bernard. First child and daughter to 


SS ST FP ES ET RE 
Korean alumni gathered in Seoul recently 
for a dinner arranged by Myond-Joon Roe 
M.C.L. 63, Ph.D. 69, and attended by Ralph! 
Braibanti, James B. Duke Professor of 
Political Science. Others at the dinner were 
the Rev. Kim Kwan LyunM. Div. °69, pastor 
of the Sungsan Methodist Church; Sun Whan 
Rhee Ph.D. ’71, associate professor and 
chairman of the department of economics of 


' Hanyang University; Taik Yung Kim Ph.D. 


°64, professor in the department of biology 
of Sogang University; H.B. Yim M.F. °58, 
principal of the Choong-Ang Girls’ High 
School in Seoul. Also attending were Hyo 
Young Kang B.S.’78 and On-Jook Lee Kim, 
graduate student in sociology who is doing 
research on her dissertation and lecturing 
at Seoul National University and Ewha 
Woman’s University. 


_S——_——— 


out were among her innovations that made the library as 
well loved as it was well used. 

Another colorful personality who emerges from 
Young's account is William K. Boyd, professor of history 
and director of libraries during a crucial, formative period. 
Leaving Griggs with a remarkably free hand to build an 
undergraduate library from scratch, Boyd concentrated 
on acquiring art for Duke, which was proudly displayed 


in the exhibition hall of the Woman's College Library, and 
on building a rich research collection for the main library 
on the West Campus. : 

The generously illustrated volume is appropnately 
dedicated to Evelyn Harrison, who became the librarian 
in 1949, retired from the post in August 1978, and has 
worked in the Woman's College Library since it opened 
in 1930. She has seen and helped it grow from a Start-up 
collection of 4,000 books in 1930 to almost 200,000 in 
1972, from a budget of little more’ than $14,006 in 1930-31 
to a peak in 1966-67 of over $83,000. While the Woman’s 
College ceased to exist in 1972, the East Campus Library. 
an undergraduate library with a research coilection in art 
history, lives on, efficiently and graciously serving the 
nearly 1.400 students who are housed there, several aca- 
demic departments based there, and a significant number 
of faculty members who have their offices on East. 

ROBERT F. DURDEN 


versity had a marked style and genuine distinction of its 
own, so too did its library housed in one of the most gracious 
of the “new” Georgian buildings erected in the late 1920s. 
The person who more than any other shaped that style 


“‘The Library of the Woman’s College, Duke University, 
1930-1972,’’ by Betty Irene Young. The Regulator 

Press, 1978. 140 pp. Illustrations. $7.50 (paper). Avail- 
able at Gothic Bookshop, or may be ordered from Broad- 
foot’s Bookmark, Rt. 2, Box 28-A, Wendell, N.C. 27591. 





was the first librarian, Lillian Baker Griggs, who held the 
post until her retirement in 1949. Becoming the head of the 
Durham Public Library in 1911 and, incidentally, the first 
professionally trained librarian in any public library in the 
state, Griggs pioneered in the extension of library service 
and helped introduce the first bookmobile in North Carolina 
in 1923. Serving as director of the North Carolina Library 
Commission when she accepted the position as librarian 
for the new Woman's College in 1930, Griggs emphasized 
above all service to the undergraduate women. An attrac- 
tive, unpoliced Booklovers’ Room and open stacks through- 


Dr. Durden is chairman of the history department and author 
of ‘‘The Dukes of Durham.” This review is reprinted 

by permission from the Duke University Library 

Newsletter. 
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Charles M. Firestone J.D.'69 and Mrs. 
Firestone, Los Angeles, Calif., on July 3. 
Named Laurel Augusta. 


’70s 


Philip A. Bjorlo ‘70, J.D.'77 and Sheila Regan 
Bjorlo ‘70 are residing in Reston, Va., where 
he has joined the law firm of Hogan and 
Hartson in Washington, D.C, She is employed 
at the National Wildlife Federation. 


J. C. Dearth ‘70 began serving as pediatric 
hematologist-oncologist at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville in July. 


Wiliam M. Freeman, Jr. ‘70, of New York 
City, is a corporate attorney with the Man- 
hattan law firm of Parker, Chapin, Flattau and 


Klimpl, and in May was admitted to practice 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Paul M. Glenn, Jr. J.D.'70 is now practicing 
with the law firm of Mahoney, Hadlow and 
Adams in Miami, Fla. 


Sara Gleaton Manner ‘70 has been named 
director of annual giving at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, where she has been assistant director 
of annual giving for the past two years. 


Robert Braynard Peabody ‘70 and his wife, 
Diane Cope Peabody ‘70 both received their 
doctorates from the University of Maryland 
recently. Residents of College Park, his degree 
was in zoology and hers was in botany. 


David Robbins A.M.’ 70, Ph.D. '72 of West 
Hartford, Conn., has been promoted to 
associate professor of mathematics at Trinity 
College in Hartford. 


Ellie Glennon Harris 7), J.D. '74, of 
Washington, D.C., has been awarded an F.C. 
Austin Scholarship for study at the business 
school of Northwestern University. 


Fran Freeman Harwell ‘7| and G. Kelly 
Harwell E.E. '72 have moved to Decatur, Ala., 
where they have both accepted positions with 
Law Engineering Testing Co., a firm of geo- 
technical and materials engineers. He is 
resident engineer and she is an engineering 
laboratory technician. 


Dennis McDonald Ph.D. ‘71 is residing in 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., with his wife and children 


Pre ae Ee 


since joining the faculty of Eisenhower College 
as assistant professor of biology. He was 
formerly at Oregon State University. 


Mary Louise Gruber Pollack ‘7! and her 
husband are residing in New York City, where 
she is a sales representative with theG & O 
Travel Service. 


Clarence Maxie Templeton ‘7! and his wife 

are making their home in Raleigh, N.C., where 
he has accepted a position with Carolina Power 
and Light Co., as assistant accountant analyst. 


Stephen W. Anderson ‘72 received his doctor 
of medicine degree from the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine and has begun a 
pediatric residency at Children’s Hospital in 
Buffalo, N.Y. 








Alumni Calendar 


Thursday, October 5 

Drew University President Paul Hardin 
‘52, JD '54 hosting Northern New Jersey 
alumni at 7:30 p.m. at his home, with 
Coach Bill Foster speaking. Contact: 
Jim Mentzer, 919/684-5114; 


Saturday, October 7—Parents 
Weekend 

Duke vs. Virginia in Wallace Wade, 1:30 
p.m. Alumni House open before and 
after game; coffee ready at 9 a.m. 


Tuesday, October 10 

Lee-Moore Counties Alumni Meeting 
with Athletic Director Tom Butters. 
Contact: Binkie Moore '35, 919/799- 
5932 


Wednesday, October 11 
Cincinnati area meeting with David 
Ross. Contact: Dennis Smith '63, 513/ 
831-6730 


Engineering alumni luncheon in Pitts- 
burg with Dean Aleksandar Vesic. 
Contact: Bill Hanenberg ‘73, at 919/684- 
2214. 


October 12-13 

Admissions representatives in Virginia 
(Richmond), Maryland (Baltimore), 
Tennessee (Memphis), Arkansas (Little 
Rock), Oklahoma (Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City), Texas (Houston), Pennsylvania 
(Harrisburg, Gettysburg, Hershey, 
Lebanon, Pittsburgh), D.C. area, 
Georgia (Atlanta).* 


Thursday, October 12 

Columbus area meeting with David 
Ross. Contact: Jon Ward’'72, 614/457- 
4291. 


Saturday, October 14 

The Duke Club of Washington hosting 
buffet luncheon before Duke-Navy 
game in Annapolis. At Bay Ridge Inn; 
cash bar open at 11 a.m. Contact: 
Jerrold Pinsker '71, 301/279-7410. For 
reservations, send $6.75 to Barbara 
Pattishall, Alumni House, Duke 
University, Durham. NC 27706. 


October 15-20 

Admissions representatives in Delaware 
(Middletown), Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia), Rhode Island (Portsmouth, 
Providence), Massachusetts (Boston), 


New Hampshire (Exeter, Cancord), 
Virginia (Middleburg, Woodbury 
Forest), North Carolina (Henderson, 
Roanoke Rapids, Greenville, Kinston, 
Goldsboro, Dunn), Kansas (Kansas 
City), Colorado (Colorado Springs, 
Denver), Massachusetts (Western), 
Missouri (Kansas City), Louisiana (New 
Orleans), Connecticut (Hartford, Fair- 
field County, Eastern coast cities), D.C. 
area, New York (New York City, Nassau 
County), Maryland (Baltimore), Florida 
(Orlando, Tampa, Sarasota)*. 


Tuesday, October 17 

Gathering of Chicago area alumni prior 
to appearance of North Carolina 
Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall. 
Contact: Bob Heidrick '63, 312/726- 
2777. 


Tampa, Fla. organizational meeting. 
Contact: Margaret Fitch, 919/684-5114. 


Tallahassee, Fla. organizational meeting 
Contact: Margaret Fitch, 919/684-5114. 


Wednesday, October 18 
Meeting ‘of Indianapolis area alumni. 
Contact: Norb Schaefer '52, 317/253-3535. 


Daytona Beach organizational alumni 
meeting. Contact: Margaret Fitch, 919/684- 
5114. 


Jacksonville, Florida organizational 
alumni meeting with Janet Sanfilippo. 
Contact: Margaret Fitch, 919/684-5114. 


Thursday, October 19 

Athletic Director Tom Butters 
addressing Pittsburgh alumni. Contact: 
Ed McLellan '56, 412/923-1011. 


Friday, October 20 

“Beat the Tigers” reception at the 

Upper Deck, Greenville. $3.50 per person 
plus cash bar. Contact: Margaret Fitch 

at 919/684-5114. 


Saturday, October 21 

Lancaster County, Pa. alumni picnic and 
organizational meeting. Contact: Jim 
Mentzer at 919/684-5114. 


Sunday, October 22 

Charleston, S.C. alumni meet at a 
reception with Coach Bill Foster. 
Contact: Margaret Fitch at 919/684-5114. 


september-October 1978 


Richmond alumni picnic. Contact: Barbara 
Pattishall at 919/684-5114. 


October 23-27 

Admissions Office representatives will 
be visiting high schools in New York 
(New York City), Connecticut, Michigan 
(Detroit), Virginia, Maryland, D.C. area, 
Massachusetts (Boston), Illinois 
(Chicago), Virginia (Richmond), and 
North Carolina (Durham).* 


October 23-25—Divinity School 
Reunion 

During Divinity School Convocation 
and Pastor's School on campus. 
Reunion dinners for 1933, '38, '43, '48, 
'53, ‘58, '63, '68, '73 on Monday, 
October 23, and annual divinity alumni 
luncheon on Tuesday, October 24, 
where Distinguished Alumnus Award to 
be presented. Contact: Linda Sigmon, 
919/684-5114. ; 
Thursday, October 26 

Join DUMAA for an evening on Broad- 
way to see “Ain't Misbehavin’,” Long- 
acre Theatre. For information on this 
and reception beforehand, contact: 
Alison Irwin at 212/722-2445. 


October 26-28—Duke University 
Hospital and Health Administration 
Alumni Weekend 

Thursday—cocktail party at Art Museum, 

Friday—professional seminar and busi- 
ness meeting; banquet in evening. 

Saturday—conclusion of seminar. 
Contact: Jim Mentzer at 919/684-5114. 
Homecoming 
Friday, October 27 

6:30 p.m.—Pep Rally, Main Quad. 

~ 8:15 p.m.—Cultural Arts Festival, 
Students Alliance, Page Auditorium: 
Hoof 'n’ Horn presents “On a Clear 
Day,” Fred Theatre, Flowers Building; 
The Duke Players present 
“Company,” Branson Theatre, East 
Campus. 

7 p.m., 9:30 and 12—Halloween 

Special. Film—'Night of Living 
Dead,” Biological Sciences Build- 
ing. 


Saturday, October 28 

9:30 a.m.—Judging of Home- 
coming Displays on East and West 
Campus. 


11:30 a.m.—Homecoming Barbeque, 
Cameron Indoor Stadium, 

Tickets $3.50, Children under 12 
$2. 

1:30 p.m.—Duke vs. Maryland, 
Wallace Wade Stadium. 

4:30 p.m.—Duke Blue Devils 
Basketball Scrimmage, immediately 
after football game, Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, admission by football ticket 
stub only! : 

4:30 p.m.—Fraternity Open Houses, 
after football game. 

7 p.m. and 9 p.m.—Quad Flicks 
presents “Monty Python and the 
Holy Grail,” Page Auditorium. 

8:15 p.m.—Hoof ‘n’ Horn presents 
“On a Clear Day,” Fred Theatre in 
Flowers Building. 

The Duke Players present 
“Company,” Branson Theatre, East 
Campus. 

NOTE: For ticket information to 
these shows, contact the Page 
Box Office, 919/684-4059. 


Sunday, October 29 
11 a.m.—Worship service, Duke Chapel. - 
The Rev. Robert T. Young, BD ’60, 
Minister to the University. 
For further information on Home- 
coming, contact Alumni Office at 919/ 
684-5114. 
Saturday, October 28 
Engineering alumni coffee before the 
game at School of Engineering. 
Contact: Bill Hanenberg '73, 919/684- 
2214. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration reunion and annual pig 
pickin’ on baseball field after Duke- 
Maryland game. Contact: Tom Drew, 
919/684-5882 or Margaret Fitch, 919/ 
684-5114. 


October 30-November 3 
Admissions representatives will be 
visiting high schools in Tennessee 
(Chattanooga, Knoxville, Nashville), 
Kentucky (Louisville, Lexington), 
Alabama (Huntsville), North Carolina 
(Thomasville, Stokes County, Forsyth | 
County, Lexington, Statesville, 
Salisbury, Mooresville), Florida 
(Pensacola), Alabama (Mobile, 
Montgomery, Opelika), Georgia 
(Columbus, Macon).* 


















Jimmy S. Forbis '72 has earned his CLU 

_ designation and is with State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. in Memphis, Tenn. He and his 
wife have a son and live in Millington. 


Anne McQuilkin Maybield '72 is sales 
manager for a Boston-based temporary office 
help service called Office Specialists since she 
received the M.B.A. degree from Harvard 
Business School. She lives in Watertown, Mass. 


Alan J. Merin '72 has completed his residency 
in internal medicine at Case Western Reserve 
Medical Center and has begun a fellowship in 
nephrology at. Parkland Memorial Hospital in 
Dallas, Tex. 


James Skillen A.M. ‘72, Ph.D. '74, who was 
formerly professor of political science at 
Gordon College, Wenham, Mass., has 


accepted a position at Dordt College to start a 
political science department. He and his wife 
have two children and are living in Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


William A. Young ’72 received his M.B.A. 
from the Wharton Graduate Division of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has accepted a 
position in Chicago, Ill., with the Amoco 
Production Co. of Standard Oil as an economic 
analyst. 


Mike Ellsworth '73 is now studying at the 
Naropa Institute in Boulder, Colo., and working 
with two other poets to set up a ‘‘people’s 
poetry magazine."’ He and his wife are living 
in Denver. 


Frank Hannon M.H.A. ’73 is executive 
director of the Waldo County General Hospital 
in Belfast, Maine. 


Gerald L. Hassell ’73 has been elected assistant 
vice-president of the Bank of New York. He is 
living in Brooklyn. 


Priscilla C. Jack '73 is residing in Evanston, 
Ill., while she is a student in Northwestern 
University’s graduate school of management. 


Robert H. Neilson Ph.D. ’73 has joined the 
faculty of Texas Christian University in Fort 
Worth. 


Gail Schaffhausen Ackermann '74 and her 
husband are residing in Miami, Fla., where 
she is employed as an interior designer at the 
Richard Plumer Co. 


Denneth W. Blumenthal ’74 was selected to be 
listed in this year’s edition of *‘Who’s Who 


Among Students in American Universities 
and Colleges.’’ He received his doctor of 
osteopathy degree in June from the Chicago 
College of Osteopathic Medicine and is 
interning at Chicago Osteopathic Hospital. 
His wife Jeanne Beers Blumenthal '75 is law 
clerk to Judge E. A. Robson, of the northern 
district of Illinois. 


Raymond F. Brown J.D. ’74 has joined 
Cannon Mills Co. as an attorney in the legal 
department. He and his wife have one daughter 
and are living in Concord, N.C. 


Daniel M. Greenberg '74 has begun a residency 
in surgery at the Emory University Affiliated 
Hospitals since receiving his doctor of medicine 
degree from Emory in June. 





Monday, October 30 

Alumni Director Paul Vick '66 with 
Phoenix, Arizona area alumni for 
luncheon. Contact: Linda Sigmon, 
919/684-5114. 


Paul Vick meeting with Los Angeles 
area alumni at Los Angeles Marriot 
Hotel, beginning at 7 p.m. Contact: 
Pat Heaney’’68 at 213/535-3543. 


Tuesday, October 31 

Paul Vick at luncheon meeting with 
San Diego area alumni at “The Boat 
House.” $5.50 plus cash bar. Contact: 
“Duke” Marston '63 at 714/299-2990. 


Chatanooga alumni meeting with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, Vice-President for Health 


Affairs. Contact: Ellen English, 919/684-5114. 


| Wednesday, November 1 
Breakfast meeting at Cabana Hyatt 

| House in Palo Alto for alumni and 
prospective Duke students with Alumni 
Director Paul Vick. Contact: June 
Angus '70 (days) 415/369-4977 or 
(evenings) 415/321-6206. 






No-host cocktail reception for Paul Vick 
by Portland area alumni at Multnohma 
Athletic Club. Contact: Joan '64 AM ‘65 or 
Les Smith '62 at 503/228-7952. 


Houston Engineering alumni meet with 
Dean Aleksandar Vesic. Contact: Bill 
Hanenberg '73 at 919/684-2214. 


Thursday, November 2 

| Luncheon meeting with Paul Vick for 

if Puget Sound area alumni at Hilton 
Hotel in Seattle. $6.00 plus cash bar. 
Contact: Jim Ladd '64 at 206/624-0050. 


q Memphis area alumni meeting. Contact: 
| Ellen English at 919/684-5114. 









_ Friday, November 3 

Luncheon meeting of Chicago alumni 
_ officers with Paul Vick. Contact: Bob 
| Heidrick '63, at 312/726-2777. 


| Medical alumni dinner in Williamsburg, 

_ Virginia during the meeting of the 
Virginia Medical Society. Contact: Dr. Jay 

| Arena MD '32, 919/684-6347. 


Saturday, November 4 

Pregame festivities in Knoxville with 
Tom Butters and Paul Vick, before 
Duke-Tennessee game at 2 p.m. 
Contact: Ellen English at 919/684-5114. 


November 6-10 

Admissions Office representative will be 
visiting high schools in Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia), Puerto Rico, Florida 
(Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, Boca Raton), 
North Carolina (Charlotte), West 

Virginia (Charleston), Ohio (Cincinnati), 
Indiana (Indianapolis).* 


Tuesday, November 7 
Dr. James Charlesworth speaks to 


. DUMAA luncheon at National Women’s 


Republican Club. $7.50 plus cash bar. 
Contact: Alison Irwin at 212/722-2445, 


Duke Club of Washington, D.C., will 


_ hear Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye speak 


at annual fall meeting. Contact: Barbara 
Pattishall at 919/684-5114. 


November 9-11—Medical Alumni 
Weekend 

Thursday—Reception at home of 
William G. Anlyan, vice-president for 
health affairs. Dean’s Hour reception 
and lecture. 

Friday—Professional seminar, dedi- 
cation of Searle Continuing Educa- 
tion; annual awards banquet. Reunion 
classes: '33, '38, '43, '48, ‘53, '58, '63, 
'68, '73. 

Saturday—Continental breakfast; 
professional program; pregame 
barbecue luncheon, Duke vs. Wake 
Forest football game; class reunion 
dinners. Contact: Jim Mentzer at 
919/684-5114. 


November 10-11—Forestry Weekend 
Friday—Professional seminar; tours 
of campus and Duke Forest; social 
hour dinner in evening with Dean 
Benjamin Jayne. 
Saturday—tTailgate. lunch prior to 
football game; reception that evening. 
Contact: Linda Sigmon, 919/684-5114. 


Saturday, November 11 

Duke vs. Wake Forest at Wallace Wade 
at 1:30 p.m. Alumni House open before 
and after game; coffee ready at 9 a.m. 


November 13-17 
Admissions Office representatives will 


be visiting high schools in North 
Carolina (Charlotte, Hickory, Burke 
County, Morganton, Concord), Alabama 
(Birmingham), Mississippi (Jackson), 
Georgia (Atlanta), Florida.* 


Tuesday, November 14 

Medical Alumni Dinner in Atlanta in 
conjunction with annual meeting of the 
Southern Medical Association. Contact: 
Dr. Jay Arena MD '32 at 929/684-6347. 


Wednesday, November 15 
Boston alumni luncheon meeting with 
Duke Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye. 
Contact: Jim Mentzer at 919/684-5114. 


San Diego area medical alumni 
luncheon meeting. Contact: Toby 
Bethea at 919/684-4429. 


Los Angeles area medical alumni 
reception. Contact: Toby Bethea at 
919/684-4429, 


Birmingham area alumni meeting with 
Athletic Director Tom Butters. Contact: 
Margaret Fitch at 919/684-5114. 


Worcester, Massachusetts organiza- 
tional meeting. Contact: Jim Mentzer at 
919/684-5114. 


Thursday, November 16 

Providence, Rhode Island luncheon 
meeting with A. Kenneth Pye. Contact: Jim 
Mentzer, 919/684-5114. 


_Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania organiza- 


tional alumni meeting. Contact: Jim 
Mentzer at 919/684-5114. 


_ Friday, November 17 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
organizational meeting. Contact: Jim 
Mentzer at 919/684-5114. 


Saturday, November 18 

Duke vs. North Carolina State University 
at State, with pregame activities 
sponsored by Wake County alumni. 
Contact: Jim Mentzer at 919/684-5114. 


Annual meeting of Philadelphia alumni 
association with the Wilmington alumni 
association with Dr. Joel L. Fleishman, 
director of Department of Public Policy 
Sciences. Contact: Jim Mentzer at 919/ 
684-5114. 


Monday, November 20 
Rochester, New York alumni luncheon. 
Contact: Jim Mentzer, 919/684-5114. 


Friday, November 24 

Atlanta alumni to cosponsor bus trip 
to Duke-UNC game with Atlanta UNC 
alumni. Contact: Mark Bishopric '77, 
404/658-1800 or Margaret Fitch at 919/ 
684-5114. 


Saturday, November 25 

Duke vs. University of North Carolina. 
Duke-Durham alumni group sponsoring 
bus to Chapel Hill for game. Contact: 
Janet Sanfilippo at 919/684-5114. 


Reception, Holiday Inn, Chapel! Hill, for 
Atlanta alumni, Duke Durham alumni 
and Chapel Hill alumni. Contact: 
Margaret Fitch or Janet Sanfilippo at 
919/684-5114. 


Thursday, November 30 

DUMAA Arts Evening (New York City). 
Location to be announced. Contact: 
Alison Irwin, 212/722-2445. 


Tuesday, December 5 

DUMAA Luncheon (New York City) with 
Dr. John Costlow, PhD '59, director of 
the Duke University Marine Laboratory. 
Contact: Alison Irwin at 212/722-2445, 


Friday, December 29 
Reception sponsored by the New York 


-City alumni association at the Penn 


Plaza Club before the Holiday Basket- 
ball Tournament in Madison Square 
Gardens, where the Blue Devils will be 
competing. Contact: Alison Irwin at 
212/722-2445. 


Thursday, January 4 

DUMAA Luncheon (New York City) with 
Judy Woodruff '68, NBC White House 
Correspondent. Contact: Alison Irwin, 
212/722-2445, 


&g 
*All dates and itineraries for Admissions 


Office visits subject to change. Contact 
Admissions Office at 919/684-3214, for 
final details. 
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1979 Travel Program 


Duke University Alumni Association 


The 1979 travel program, sponsored by the Duke 
University Alumni Association, has been 
designed to appeal to many alumni. As you read 
the description of the five tours offered next year, 
you will find that some are of interest for small 
groups; others are for those who want sightseeing 
tours. 

It will not be possible to mail a brochure on 
each tour to every alumnus because of the 
expense involved. However, if you will return the 
coupon below indicating the tours you are 
especially interested in, we will mail brochure to 
you describing these as they become available. 


London-African Safari—March 5-24, 1979 


Air transportation from USA to London to 
Nairobi via ‘747’ British Airways Jumbo-Jet. 
Included are three meals daily with full 
breakfasts, except while in London and Nairobi, 
where only breakfast is included. On safari, after 





departing Nairobi, you will travel to: Tsavo West 
National Park, Mzima Springs, Salt Lick, Taita 
Hills, Amboseli, Mount Keyna, Aberdare 
National Park, Masai Mara Game Reserve, 
“Tented Camp-Kichwa Tembo”’ and return to 
Nairobi. Following two days in Mombasa, return 
to London for full day of leisure, and from 
London to USA via *‘747”’ Jumbo Jet. Trip 
limited to 27 participants. Cost: $2,895. Services 
of Alumni Holiday professional tour manager 
provided throughout. 


The Galapagos Islands—May 11-23, 1979 


Round trip air transportation via Braniff Inter- 
national regularly scheduled DC-8 jets. A compre- 
hensive cruise to the primeval Galapagos Islands 
plus four days in mainland Ecuador. First three 
nights in Quito, with an excursion to the Ambato 
Indian village and market. Seven day cruise to the 
Galapagos Islands from the port-city of Guayaquil 
on the m.v. Bucaneer, a 2,200-ton ship built in 
Scotland. During the cruise all major islands and 
points of interest will be visited. Aboard ship 
licensed naturalist-guides will conduct lectures on 
the history, flora, and fauna of the islands. All 
excursions are included, as well as all meals 
during cruise and full American breakfast while 
in Quito and Guayaquil. Trip limited to 80 par- 
ticipants. Cost: $1,700. 


European Adventure—July 18-31, 1979 


Direct flight from Raleigh-Durham Airport via 
World Airways chartered jet. This unique 
program combines Florence, Italy, a city of art; 
Interlaken, Switzerland, a resort high in the Alps; 
and the beautiful city of Paris, France. Four 
days will be spent in each of the three cities with 
hotel accommodations at The Hotel Excelsior 
Italie in Florence. The Grand Hotel Victoria- 
Jungfrau in Interlaken, and the Hilton Hotel in 
Paris. Full American breakfast included each 
day, with an optional dinner plan at some of the 
finest restaurants available. Limited 
participation. Cost: $1,398. INTRAV travel 
director and hosts available to assist you 
throughout the trip. 


3 
PS 
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I am especially interested in the following Duke University Alumni Association tours and would 
like descriptive brochures when they become available: 


London/African Safan 

The Galapagos Islands 

European Adventure 

Italian/Greek Escapade & Adriatic Cruise 
The Peoples Republic of China 
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Address 











Send form to: 


Barbara Pattishall, Alumni House, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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Italian/Greek Escapade & 
Adriatic Cruise—September 13-24, 1979 


Pan American 707 Jet Charter to Rome, Italy, 
where the group will enjoy two nights at either 
the Leonardo Da Vinci Hotel or Visconti Palace 
Hotel deluxe Hotel Excelsior. The next portion 
of the trip will be by special first-class train 
from Rome to Venice, where two nights will be 
enjoyed in either the Royal Danieli Excelsior 
Hotel or the Europa Hotel. From Venice you will 
cruise the Adriatic Sea for four days and nights to 
Athens, Greece, on the deluxe Sun Line Cruise 
ship STELLA MARIS. The ship is designed _ 
exclusively for ‘‘one-class”’ luxury cruising, — 
visiting the ports of Dubrovnik, Katakolon, and 
Corfu. At the conclusion of the cruise, our group 
will spend two nights in the Royal Olympic. — 
Included are full American breakfasts in the 
hotels and three meals each day while aboard 
the STELLA MARIS. Trip limited to 87 
participants from Duke. Cost: $1,599. Alumni 
Holidays trip director available to assist you 
throughout the trip. 


The Peoples Republic of China—Fall, 1979 


Travel Dynamics has received permission to 
operate trips into China in 1979, and, again, has 
offered us a departure date. On this tour the 
participants will spend eleven days in China, 
visiting Peking, Hangchow, and Shanghai. 
Traveling via Teheran, overnights in Iran’s 
capital are also included prior to flying toPeking 
as well as after departure from China. All | 
travel arrangements within China are under the 
control of LUXINGSHE, China’s International 
Travel Service. Arrangements in China include 
hotel accommodations, transportation within the 
country, all meals, tours, sightseeing, and local 
escorts. Trip limited to 24 participants. Cost: 
$2,915. An experienced Travel Dynamics trip 
director will accompany the group: 
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Editor: 

I certainly was disgusted with the cover of 
the May-June issue of your publication 
depicting a graduate with beer cans on his 
head and the comment about the fellow 
getting “‘loaded”’ with the help of some 
friends. 

To have an official publication of a uni- 
versity give its tacit approval to the abuse 
of beverage alcohol and link the abuse, in 
a favorable light. with a high point in a 
student's life, reveals a great deal about 
the ethical sickness of the academic 
community. 

It is especially sad to see such a school 
as Duke University, founded upon high 
principles, giving in to contemporary 
pressures in this and other ways so that it 

- merely reflects the value standards of 
contemporary culture. 






























Carl E. Glasgow °52 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





Thrilled 

Editor: — 

I was so thrilled wher the Duke Alumni 
Register (May-June 1978) arrived 
yesterday. 

First—only last Sunday did I have the 
honor of meeting, and hearing, Stephen 
Mikita sing at a church conference. 

Also, the page ‘‘The Back Road to Oz’”’ 
about Mr. Ernest Seeman and his wife 
Elizabeth. I was so mad at all the telephone 
operators in Tennessee and Asheville, 
N.C., when they could not help me locate 
Mrs. Elizabeth Seeman at Tumbling 
Creek, Tenn., when the writeup said, 
**She handles interviews by phone from 
_ her cabin at Tumbling Creek.” 
| Please will you help me find her 
_ telephone number? We used to belong to 
| the Duke Explorers’ Club at Duke 
University and had such fun. 
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Frances Hunter Gastilow: R.N. °36 
}! New Martinsville, W.Va. 


There?” using his nom de plume of Don 
A. Stuart. 


Wayne Lee Harper ‘74. M.D. ‘78 has been 
awarded a house officer appointment in internal 
medicine-pediatrics at Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Arthur M. Hendrix, Jr. ‘74 received his medical 
degree from the Georgia Schoo! of Medicine in 
June and is a surgical intern at the Lower 
Alabama Medical Center in Mobile, Ala. 


Thomas John Parker ‘74 received the doctor of 
medicine degree from the University of Cin- 
cinnati Medical Center and is doing post- 
graduate study at Indiana University Medical 
Center. 


Paul M. Smolen ‘74 and his wife are residing 
in Winston-Salem, N.C., where he is a house 
officer in pediatrics at Bowman Gray School 
of Medicine. 


Robert J. Stabe ‘74 is now residing in Houston, 
Tex., while he is attending the University of 
Houston's Bates College of Law. 


Sally Austen Tom °74, B.S.N. ‘75 received a 
master of science in nursing degree from the 
University of Utah and is serving a nurse- 
midwife internship at Booth Maternith Cente 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Donald J. Ennen M.E. ‘75 is presently the 
maintenance planner for the Clinton Nuclear 
Power Station and is also attending the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, working on his master’s 
degree in nuclear engineering. He lives with his 
wife and two children in Champaign. 


Richard B. Hayes M.Ed. ‘75, former director 
of medical center development at Duke, has 
been named assistant chancellor for public 
programs at the University of California in 
San Francisco. 


David R. Pearl ‘75 is stationed at the naval air 
station, Moffett Field, Calif.. flying the P-3 
Orion aircraft. His wife. Cheryl Walker Pearl 
B.S.N. ‘75. is practicing nursing at E] Camino 
Hospital in Mountain View, Calif. They reside 
in nearby San Jose. 


Paul Michael Wright J.D. °75, of Goldsboro, 
N.C., has been appointed judge of the 8th 
district court. He formerly was assistant 
district attorney for that district. 


Stephanie N. Crisara ‘76 has been named a 
manager of professional employment on the 
college relations staff of the employee relations 
department at Armstrong Cork Co. in 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Brian H. Fluck '76 received an M.B.A. degree 
from the University of Chicago and is now a 
financial analyst for Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco. 


G. Richard Gesch J.D. °76 is a partner in the 
law firm of Flanagan and Gesch in Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


Donald V. Hammond ‘76 received his master 
of management degree from Northwestern 
University last June and is now financial analyst 
for the Ford Motor Co. in Sandusky, Ohio. 


James E. Lathren M.H.A. °76 is living in 
Gulfport, Miss., where he is administrator of 
the Garden Park Community Hospital. 


( 
Michael R. Morgan ‘76, of New Bern, N.C., 
was legal intern for the education section of the 





I do not have—memory. 

John C. Campbell is a folk school. Our 
man, who is considered by the great 
science fiction writers of today to be the 
main influence on American science 
fiction, is John W. 

Sorry about that, 


Jim Ashe 
P.S. Incidentally, I liked your article. 


NOTE: The music trivia quiz in the 
May-June issue incorrectly named 
‘‘Howard K. Campbell” as the author of 
the short story from which the movie 
“The Thing”’ was adapted. Jahn W. 
Campbell ’35 was the author of many 
science fiction stories and is the man we 
meant. 


CHILD 
SAFETY 
IS NO 
ACCIDENT 


A PARENTS’ HANDBOOK OF EMERGENCIES 


JAY M. ARENA, M.D. and MIRIAM BACHAR 


“An excellent, simply written and well-illustrated 
book . . . This book could be a lifesaver. Get it.” Ann 
Landers 


“Arena, author of a standard toxicology textbook, is 
a nationally recognized authority on poisoning and 
poison control centers. In this book . . . Arena and 
Bachar have produced an authorftative and extremely 
readable guide to both the prevention and treatment 
of childhood accidents and emergencies. An excellent 
index, coupled with many illustrations and a first-aid 
chart, facilitates use of the book as a quick reference 
source. Further, its narrative sections on the develop- 
ment of a family lifestyle which promotes child safety 
make it useful. . . . Highly recommended.” Library 
Journal 


“What has been needed for a long time is a positive 


approach to safety — a book that goes beyond the 
statistics and beyond the ‘Don’ts,’ a book that deals 
with the practical, the sensible, the ‘how to’s’ of pre- 
venting possible tragedies. Just such a book is Child 
Safety Is No Accident. Here at long last is an casy-to- 
read handbook . . . One of the most concisc, up-to-date 


manuals for dealing with crises we’ve seen in twenty 
years of revicwing child-care books and pamphlets.” 
Patricia Irons, Baby Talk 

$10.95 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon 
and enclosing payment will reccive a 10% discount, and 
all postage and handling charges will be carried by the 
Publisher. (North Carolina residents, please add 4% 
sales tax.) 


Please send me copies of Child Safety Is No Acct- 
dent ($10.95 per copy, less 10% when check accom- 
panies order). I enclose my check for $ 








address 


city, state, zip code 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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North Carolina Department of Justice last 
summer. 


Martha Olson B.S.N. °76 will be serving the 
Paris, France, mission for the next eighteen 
months as a missionary for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


Jeffrey Silverstein M.H.A. °76 has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant at the Down- 
state Medical Center in Brooklyn, N.Y. This 
is a 350-bed and is one of the two medical 
“centers in the State University of New York 
system. 


Erin G. Stone °76 is presently attending Loma 
Linda University School of Medicine. He 
previously was employed by Argonne National 
Laboratory in biophysics and nuclear waste 
management. He ts living in Redlands. 


William E. Doyle, Jr. M.B.A. ‘77 and his wife 
are now residents of northeast Atlanta, Ga., 
where he is a commercial officer in the real 
estate division of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta. 


Rodney C. Edwards M.H.A. °77 has been 
appointed administrator of Riverton Memorial 
Hospital, Riverton, Wyo. 


Timothy J. Jacob J.D. ‘77 is residing in 
Boardman, Ohio. He is an associate with the 
law firm of Manchester, Bennett, Powers and 
Ullman in Youngstown. 


Judith Ellen Blackwell '78, whose home is in 
Manhasset, N.Y., has enrolled at the American 
Graduate School of International Management 
in Glendale, Ariz. 


MARRIAGES: Lee F. Jackson ‘71 to Joan F. 
Bramlette on July 7. Residence: Dallas, Tex. 
Clarence Maxie Templeton °71 to Marjory 
Anita King on May 17. Residence: Raleigh, 
N.C. Deborah Lyndall Smith °73 to David 
Wallace Douglas on April 8. Residence: Sante 
Fe, N. Mex. Kenneth W. Blumenthal ‘74 to 
Jeanne Beers ‘75 on June 9. Residence: 
Chicago, Ill. Gail Ann Schaffhausen *74 to 
Frank Ackermann on Sept. 9. Residence: 
Miami, Fla. Victoria Hull Smurthwaite °74 to 
Christopher Hugh Sebley on May 6. 


Residence: Penwortham, Preston, Lancashire, _ 
England. Linda Carol Graef '75 to Thomas 
Lawrence Jones on Sept. 30. Residence: 

New York, N.Y. Chris E. Hagberg °75 to 

Viola Louise Wilgus on Feb. 19. Residence: 
Arlington, Va. Daryl C. Emery ‘76 to Linda 

Joy Bowden B.S.N. °77 on July 8. Residence: 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Douglas E. Streusand '76 to Barbara Esther 
Sears '76 on August 20. Residence: Hyde Park, 
lll. Anne Chamblee Thornhill °76 to Christian 
Tucker Weston, III on June 3. Residence: 
Columbia, S.C. 


BIRTHS: Second son to Arthur A. McTighe 
‘70 and Mrs. McTighe, Trenton, N.J., on June 
20. Named Cassady. First child and son to 
Susanne Beaman Bair ‘7! and Mr. Bair, 
Greensboro, N.C., on May 5. Named William 
Donald. A son to Peter R. Heath °7! andMrs. 
Heath, Durham, N.C., on July 31. Named 
Kyle Pearson. First child and daughter to 
Johanna Powers Kane *72 and Mr. Kane, 
Charlotte, N.C., on March 18. Named Margaret 
Murphy. A son to Susan Southard Lebo 
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B.S.N. ‘74 and Roger Van Lebo PhD. °7! ae 
San Francisco, Calif., on June 28. Named — ee 
Franklin. Second child and first daughter to 
Donald J. Ennen M.E. ‘75 and Mrs. Enne, 
Clinton, Ill., on June 19. Named Britta Jaime. — 
First child and daughter to Pamela Baker 

Stuart B.S.N. ‘76 and John Jarrell Stuart 

M.F. °76, Joanna, S.C., on April 29. Named 
Rachel Jane. 


Deaths 


Mary Freeman Herring °!1 on March 18. Mrs. 
Herring was living in Orlando, Fla., at the time 
of her death, She is survived by her daughter, 
Jane Herring Wooten M.D. his: yd? lives in 
Raleigh, N.C. ee Pe a Mer 
Bernard D. Hathcock '16 on ie: 2. . 
resident of Atlanta, Ga,, he was a retired ae 
attorney for the U.S. Treasury De men g 
former judge of the Appellate Divisi on Tob : 
Court in Washington, D.C. He cnt wi exis 
investment counselor in Atlanta 1955 Se 
J 7 
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Alumni profile: William Lassiter 





A friend of the First 


This lawyer has ‘newspaper blood, First Amendment blood’ 


bout 30 years ago the mayor of Raleigh had a dinner 

party at his house. It was a small affair, just city 

council members and some of the staff. No report- 

ers were invited, although they found out about 

the party later. But the council members all brought 
their budget books, prepared for a little after-dinner work on 
the public’s business—out of the public’s view. 

That’s the recollection of the man who was city attorney, a 
young lawyer named William Carroll Lassiter. Nowadays 
Lassiter is the last person in North Carolina anyone would 
invite to such a function. As longtime counsel for the North 
Carolina Press Association, Lassiter is the state’s number 
one enemy of closed government. 

When a school board somewhere runs reporters out of the 
room to talk about hiring a new superintendent, it is Lassiter 
the newspaper will call for advice on whether the board can 
legally do it. 

More often than not his opinion will be quoted in the next 
day's edition of the newspaper and the opinion will be given 
a great deal of credence. 

He wrote “Law and Press” in 1956—just **Lassiter’’ to those 
who use it as a textbook—and has written hundreds of columns 
for the North Carolina Press. the association’s house organ. 

Being Raleigh’s city attorney is one of the many experi- 
ences in his 68 years that has helped shape Lassiter’s view of 
the world. 

‘Secrecy serves little. if any, purpose in the affairs of a 
democratic society.”’ he has written. Yet members of the 
public boards are irresistibly drawn to it. ‘Public officials 
don’t like to be cniticized,”” he says. 

In many cases, they are people who run their own private 
businesses, he says, and they think they ought to be able to 
run the public’s business the same way. 

Moreover, the legal advice they get isn’t always drawn 
from the crystal blue waters of pure objectivity. “The attorney 
representing a board has a tendency to advise the board what 
he thinks they want to do,”’ this former city attorney says. 

The Lassiter of textbook and authoritative opinions is a 
slight, animated man with shock of white hair and a promi- 
nent nose. Not tweedy. he is much more likely to appear in 
bright plaid jackets. Although his speech is Southern enough, 
there is none of the intimidating drawl that marks the tra- 
ditional courtroom stylists. 

Lassiter’s office is not designed to impress. With its thin 
paneling and framed sign that says ‘No Domestic Relations 
Cases, No Criminal Cases—Wm. C. Lassiter’’ it comes off as 
just short of jackleg. Clearly a wrong impression. 

But, then, the man himself has always been something of 
an insurgent. 

“lve had newspaper blood, First Amendment blood. . .”’ 
he says, in his characteristic way of not finishing sentences. 
The Lassiters own the Smithfield Herald in the little 
tobacco city east of Raleigh. His father, Thomas J. Lassiter, 
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died in 1920 when Will was | 1. His mother, Rena B. Lassiter, 
was editor when he was growing up. She died in 1960. His 


brother, Thomas J. Jr., is now editor. 

He says one of his earliest memories was of his 
father’s partner, J.M. Beaty, sitting near the glass store- 
front window of the Herald office facing a farmer on the 
outside. The farmer was carrying a brickbat. 

‘| knew newspaper editors weren’t gonna win any 
popularity contest,”’ he says. : 

But there was enough money in the business to help the 
boy get through Duke University in 1930. This was an era of 
college dance bands. Lassiter played trumpet with George 
*‘Jelly’’ Leftwich’s Duke Blue Devils. They played the 
colleges and, during the summer, the resorts on the coast 
and the mountains. 

The Blue Devils themselves were later led by Lassiter, and 
then by Les Brown °37, who made the big time. One of 
Lassiter’s souvenirs from the era is a piece of sheet music 
with his picture on it as part of the promotion. The song was 
‘Loveless Love,” by W.C. Handy, father of the blues. 

But Lassiter chose law instead of music. After finishing 
Duke Law School in 1933 he spent the next four years with the 
Raleigh firm of Willis Smith, later a U.S. Senator. 

After Navy service in the war, he and a few other young 
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veterans set about to change a few things. He led the 
campaign to end the old commission form of city government 
and replace it with the council-manager form. In the process, 
he helped write the city charter. It was through that he wound 
up being city attorney from 1947 to 1951. 

Lassiter is remembered as being most colitenvetiel in 
those immediate postwar years. His reformist activities 
pricked the skin of the leaders of Old Raleigh and of the 
conservative members of the bar. : 

Lassiter had become counsel to the press association in 
1938 but for 15 years represented it only in business and > 
labor matters. He got the job, not because of family 
connections, but because he made himself an expert on the 
laws governing newspaper carriers. (Were they employees 
of the newspapers they carried or were they independent 
contractors? It made a difference in whether the papers had 
to make unemployment insurance payments for them.) 

But in 1953, as Lassiter wrote in a recent column, the 
association ‘‘commended its efforts to oppose secrecy in 
government in a formal, antilegislative manner.” 

That year the chairman of the Joint Appropriations. 
Committee of the General Assembly, in one of those head- 
knocking sessions to put the budget together, said he 
thouen the group would make more progress if it went into 

“‘executive session.’ 

He ordered reporters to leave the room. Six reporters 
refused. They knew, says Lassiter, that the Budget Act of 
1925 required joint appropriations committees to be open. 
Officials of the Press Association backed up the reporters. 
with statements calling on the legislators to obey the law. 

‘The papers were getting ready to swear out warrants for _ 
every member of that committee,”’ Lassiter recalls. 

Instead, the legislators changed the law. Two days later 
the reporters refused to leave. Both houses suspended their 
rules and repealed the openness requirement in the Sune! 
act. 

The Press Association continued its fight. The 1955 session 
the legislature repealed its 1953 action, returning the statue. 
to its previous shape, but both houses adopted rules that — 
had the same effect—to allow appropriations committees to m¢ 
in secret almost whenever they wanted to. 

Since those days, Lassiter says, he and the press associa- 
tion have lobbied for open-meetings laws, finally getting one — 
passed in 1971 and helping to patch it up this year after a nipping 
by the state supreme court. 

Through it all, he has insisted that what he is really defend- 
ing is not some special privilege for newspapers, but “the — 
Right of the Public to Know’’—the capitalization his own style. 

‘BILL GILKESON- 
Gilkeson, based in Raleigh, is the political reporter for the 
Durham Morning Herald. This story, adapted slightly, is used 
with permission of the Herald. 

















Style 


The big bands of America—creators of the sweetest, 
hottest sounds heard on this planet. Duke University 
was home for the masters of the big band sound: Les 
Brown, Johnny Long, Sonny Burke. They're on this 
tremendous two-record set, along with a bandstand 
full of other musicians who made Duke and the nation 
Sway and swing for half a century. 


Les Brown 

Nick Laney 

Pat Williams 
Sammy Fletcher 
Tommy Farr. 


Sonny Burke 
Johnny Long 
Jelly Leftwich 
Bill Pape 
Frank Bennett 


25 great songs! Big band classics (“Sentimental Journey,” “Bye, Bye 


yo 


Blues, 


In a Shanty in Old Shanty Town"). Fresh new hits (“Lara's Theme,” 


‘Airport 75”). Campus favorites (“Blue and White,” “Dance of the Blue 
Devils”). An explosion of music and memories! 


$25 for the album 


(910 cost, $15 tax-deductible gift) 










Name 


Street 


City 


Please send me this super album of great sounds and find my check 
for $25 enclosed. 








States 2 "= Zip 


Mail to: Big Band Album, Department of Music, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 27708 
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1965 and a member of the Georgia Bar 
Association. Surviving are his widow and 
four children. 


Richard F. Tabor 19 on June 15. He had been 
living in Lake Park, Fla., following his retire- 
ment from the Babcock and Wilcox Engineering 
Co. in Barberton, Ohio. His widow and sister, 
S. Margaret Tabor ’23, of Statesville, N.C., 
survive. 


Bernice Umstead Rose ’20 on July 26. He died 
at the Duke Medical Center after an extended 
illness. He had been a resident of Durham, 
N.C., since 1918 and was associated with the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. until his 
retirement. His widow survives. 


Alton Brooks Gibson 26 on April 8. He served 
the Laurinburg-Scotland County school systems 
for 29 years until his retirement in 1969. He was 
a past president of the N.C. Education As- 
sociation and former chairman of the N.C. 
State Textbook Commission. He was known 
as an educator, scholar, historian, writer and 
church leader. Survivors include his wife, 
Grace Loving Gibson A.M. ’43; three sons, 
one of whom is J. McNeill Gibson ’68, of 
Princeton, N.J.; and a brother, Edwin P. 
Gibson ’23, of Laurel Hill, N.C. 


John Lauder Gibson ’29 on April 7. Death 
came to the retired textile official in Laurin- 
burg, N.C. He served many years as cost 
accountant and assistant treasurer for Morgan 
Mills and later as cost accountant at Springs 
Mill until his retirement in 1973. His wife, 
daughter, and one brother, Harold M. Gibson 
31, of Laurinburg, N.C., survive. 


John L. Woodward, Sr. ’29 on March 29. He 
died in a Durham convalescent center after a 
brief illness. He was a math teacher for many 
years at Durham High School before becoming 
assistant superintendent and business manager 
of the city schools, a position he held until his 
retirement. He is survived by his wife and three 
children. 


Marie Terrell Turner ’33 on April 5. She was 
a retired school teacher and was making her 
home in Kure Beach, N.C. She is survived by 
her husband, Reginald Turner °19 and four 
sons. 


William C. Cagle Ph.D. °34 on June 24. He 
was a retired chemist for the Naval Ordinance 
Station and was living in Reddington Shores, 
Fla., at the time of his death. He wife and two 
sisters survive. 7 


Roy M. Anderson '44. Mr. Anderson died in 
Roxboro, N.C., following abdominal surgery. 
He was a former vice-president and general 
counsel of the I.T.T. Continental Baking Co. in 
Rye, N.Y., and general manager of an affiliate, 
1.T.T. Food Products-Durope, based in 
Brussels. In 1972 he founded a wine export 
business in Switzerland until his retirment. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary Woody Anderson 
44, and three children, one of whom is Thomas 
W. Anderson, A.M. °65, Ph.D. ’71. 


Margaret Ann Jaeger Wallace B.S.N.Ed. °S1, 
A.M. ’59, Ph.D. ’64 on April 27. She died of 
cancer at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
Md. She was visiting lecturer at Duke School of 
Nursing in 1965-66 and had been assistant pro- 
fessor at UNC School of Nursing and associate 
professor at the Medical College of Virginia in 
Richmond. At the time of her death, she was on 
the nursing faculty at the University of 
Maryland. Her husband, William H. Wallace, 
Duke economics faculty 1962-67, one daughter 
and two sons survive and live in Annapolis, 
Md. 


L. J. Cordrey, House Staff ’54 on June 30. Dr. 
Cordrey succumbed to lung cancer at M.D. 
Anderson Hospital in Houston, after an illness 
of four years. His internship at the Duke 
Medical Center was in the department of 
surgery, and he was a practicing physician in 
Tampa, Fla., where he is now buried. His 
widow survives. 


Ralph E. Lewis on August 3. He was assistant 
professor of mechanical engineering at Duke 
until 1970. He was living in Hastings, Neb., at 
the time of his death. 


John H. Wheeler LL.D. *70 on July 6. He was 
president of Mechanics & Farmers Bank and 
chairman of the Durham Committee on the 
Affairs of Black People. He was active in 
politics, church life, education and a variety of 
projects for social advancement. He was ona 


number of boards of directors and held several 
trusteeships. He had also served as a consultant 
and lecturer for the State Department in Egypt 
and Syria. 


Nancy Hendricks Cheesborough 72 on Aug. 

6. Death was the result of accidental drowning, 
while on vacation. A native of North Carolina, 
she had lived in the Durham-Chapel Hill area 
since her graduation and had been employed at 
Triangle Universities Computation Center. She 
is survived by her husband, John D 
Cheesborough ’72, M.D.’75 of Chapel Hill. 


Tax Tips 


Has the Tax Reform Act 
rewritten the marital 
deduction clause in 
your will? 


What your will leaves to your spouse 
through the estate-tax marital deduction 
may now be more than you planned and 
may result in greater federal estate taxes 
on your combined estates. (As you 
probably know, the marital deduction is 
that portion of an estate which the 
Internal Revenue Code permits to pass to 
one’s spouse tax-free.) 

The Tax Reform Act of 1976 provides 
that the marital @eduction for property 
passing to a surviving spouse is the 
greater of $250,000 or one-half of the 
decedent's adjusted gross estate. Under 
the old law, the marital deduction was 
only one-half of the adjusted gross 
estate. Therefore, in older wills with a pro- 
vision leaving the “maximum” marital 
deduction to a spouse, the “maximum” 

marital deduction may be interpreted to 
be $250,000 rather than one-half of the 
decedent's adjusted gross estate. 

In smaller estates, this interpretation 
could result in adverse estate-tax con- 
sequences. For example, if a decedent 
had an estate of $400,000 and his will 
had a provision leaving the “maximum” 
marital deduction to his spouse, the 
deduction would result in no taxes in the 
decedent's estate, but would create 
approximately $16,000-in estate taxes in 
the surviving spouse’s estate. If the old 
maximum marital deduction of $200,000 
were taken, the combined estate taxes in 
both estates would only be about $5,000. 

The Tax Reform Act does contain a 
“savings” provision to protect decedents 
who die before January 1, 1979, and 
whose wills were written before December 
31, 1976, from this result. However, after 
next January the marital deduction 
clauses of wills written before 1977 will 
be interpreted according to the Tax Reform 
Act of 1976. We recommend strongly 
that you have your will reviewed before 
next January to insure that your will has 
not been adversely affected by the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976. 

And as always, we advise you to consult 
your own tax advisors before making any 
decisions about your tax and estate 
planning. 

For further information we invite you 
to consult the Office of Planned Giving, 
2127 Campus Drive, Durham, N.C. 

27706; telephone (919) 684-5347. 
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Duke’s 1979 
Engagement Calendar 


For the first time in a number of years at Duke, 
we have produced a weekly engagement calendar 
for alumni and others. The 1979 calendar 
abounds with Duke people and places—S2 full- 
page, black-and-white photographs, double- 
printed for crispness. Opposite each picture is a 
calendar page, with plenty of writing space. 
Spiral-bound in a metallic silver cover, the book 
is 6-by-9 inches. And a wire binding lets it lie 
flat when opened. 


The 1979 Duke calendar represents the efforts 
of the Office of University Publications to bring 
Duke back to you. You may want to share your 
alma mater with family or friends—the calendar 
would make a great holiday gift. 


Because of the quality (and cost) of the materials 
and craftsmanship in the book, we have printed 
only a limited number. Copies of the calendar are 
available at $4, which includes postage and 
handling. 


Piease 
order 
early— 
supply 

is limited! 
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% Please rush me____copies of Duke’s 1979 engagement calendar at $4 each. | 
| Total enclosed $_____. | 
a ; 
Name 1 
I 
Street 
' I 
; City 5 Be os os State ale Zip 
i 3 
f Mail to: i 
Office of University Publications Checks payable to Office of University Publications. 
614 Chapel Drive a d - 
§ Duke University Mailing will begin about November 1. | 
g  Durbam, NC 27706 
; J 
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In a series of letters on the Bassett Affair, writer and 
publisher Walter Hines Page argued eloquently for Trinity 


TEANECK ROAD 
ENGLEWOOD,NJ. 


Fang deyery 





College’s chance to be ‘‘the home of free thought and 
free speech.” An excerpt from this letter appears on page 3. - 


Bassett’s 
affair with 


destiny 


Trinity's ‘finest hour’ still 
shines as a landmark for 
academic freedom 


eventy-five years away from the storm that 
raged around Trinity College in November 
1903, it is difficult to comprehend the 
atmosphere and passions of that era. For a 
state that in the twentieth century came to 
pride itself on its moderation, North Carolina in 1898 
and again in 1900 reached strange heights of racial 
extremism and hysteria. Tarheel Democrats. like their 
fellow party members in the other Southern states, had 
been thoroughly shaken up by the Farmers’, or Populist, 
revolt of the 1890s. Indeed, in North Carolina the 
Democrats had suffered the humiliation of losing control 
of the legislature in 1894 to a combination of Populists 
and Republicans and of seeing a Republican elected 
governor in 1896. 

Determined that such a thing should never happen 
again, North Carolina's Democrats—led by such men as 
Furnifold M. Simmons, Charles B. Aycock, and Josephus 








Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Observer—set 
out to cripple the state’s Republican Party by disfranchis- 
ing the Negroes who had supported the party of Lincoln 
since the Reconstruction era. Employing the shibboleths 
and tactics that had worked a generation earlier towards 
the end of Reconstruction, the Democrats—the ** White 
Man’s Party’’—launched virulent, racist campaigns that 
gained them control of the legislature in 1898 and 
brought Aycock’s election to the governorship and black 
disfranchisement in 1900. 

Trinity College, for various and complex reasons, 
gave little aid or comfort to the Democratic racists. In 
the first place, the leading financial backers of the college 
after its move to Durham in 1892 were Washington Duke 
and his sons, Benjamin Newton and James Buchanan 
Duke. As staunch in their Republicanism as they were 
rich from manufacturing, the Dukes could hardly be 
intimidated and pushed around as were the masses of 
black voters and even many of the poorer white 
Republicans and Populists. 

In the second place, President John Carlisle Kilgo 
of Trinity was never known to shrink from controversy 
and had incurred the enmity of some fellow Methodists, 
such as Josephus Daniels, and Walter Clark, another 
influential Democrat who sat on the state’s Supreme 
Court. While certain faculty members at Trinity, able 
young men equipped with the then newfangled Ph.D.- 
degree, gloried in the absence of political and legislative 
domination, they were sensitive to the repeated charges 
that the institution was dominated by wealthy 
Republicans. Accordingly, the professors kept their 
political affiliations to themselves. Three members of the 
trustees’ executive committee, however, were active 
Democrats and the chairman, James H. Southgate, was 
a nationally recognized leader of the Prohibitionist Party. 

On the matter of the Negro, however, the Trinity 
College community was outspoken for the time and 
place. In 1896 Kilgo invited Booker T. Washington to 
speak on the campus. It was the first time the famed 
Negro leader was asked to speak at a Southern white 
college, and the students responded enthusiastically. In 
the late 1890s John Spencer Bassett, a young history 
professor at Trinity, published pioneering studies of the 
institution of slavery and of antislavery leaders in North 
Carolina. Bassett was a Trinity alumnus and a native of 
eastern North Carolina, where racial passions raged 
almost as in the deep South. But in 1898, after the 
Democratic victory of that year and a bloody Democratic 
coup in Wilmington, Bassett had confessed to one of his 
former graduate teachers at Johns Hopkins that he did 
“not have the honor to agree with my fellow Anglo- 
Saxons on the negro question.” 
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Kilgo was not, perhaps, as sensitive an observer of 
racial developments as Bassett. He held unshakeable 
convictions, however, about the right of academic 
persons to enjoy free inquiry and free speech, rights that 
were widely denied and violated throughout the nation 
around the turn of the century. Declaring that the college 
had “‘set its life’? against provincialism, Kilgo told the 
alumni in 1902 that ‘‘no dread of unpopularity, no fear of 
small attendance, no criticisms’’ or even hatred could 
divert Trinity from its mission. 

Emory College, a Methodist institution in Oxford, 
Ga., had meekly accepted the resignation that year of a 
professor who had offended public opinion in Georgia 
with an article in the Atlantic Monthly. The professor 
had brought down the wrath of newspapers and some of 
Emory’s patrons by attacking the mounting brutality of 
whites toward blacks and the political exploitation of 
racism. Firing off a long, impassioned protest to Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, Kilgo declared that the *‘supreme 
question in the South is, shall we be a free people or shall 
we be the slaves of a vile partizanship?”’ The state- 
supported schools, Kilgo argued, had ‘‘been bound hand 
and foot and are the vassals of this bondage,’’ and he 
cited examples in Kansas, Texas, and North Carolina. 
With church colleges ‘marked for the slaughter’’ and 
other private institutions yielding as Emory had done, 
Kilgo concluded: ‘*Trinity shall be free tho’ all the 
Bishops, preachers, politicians, and wild women on earth 
decree otherwise, and I will get out only when shipped 


Not an everyday affair 


he tumult of the Bassett Affair was an 
aberration in the life of John Spencer Bassett. 
Far from being an incendiary-tongued contro- 
versialist, Bassett led, except for this incident, 
the outwardly serene life of a scholar, teacher 
and writer. In 1903, as a storm of vilification crashed 
around him. Bassett, 36, was considered the state’s 
foremost scholar of Southern history. 

He was born in Tarboro, N.C., in 1867, a few years 
after his father, Richard Baxter Bassett, a prosperous 
carpenter and contractor, emerged from his days as a 
Confederate soldier stripped of his slaves and, according 
to a memoir by his son, *‘virtually empty-handed.”’ After 
obtaining his undergraduate degree from Trinity College 
in 1888, John Spencer Bassett won scholarships and a 
fellowship enabling him to obtain a Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins. 

Thus Bassett returned to Trinity in 1893 as one of the 
few professionally trained historians in North Carolina. 
He was hired at a salary of $1,200 a year to teach IS to 18 
hours a week. In addition, he took charge of developing 
the library, engaged in civic affairs, edited the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, gave generous time and attention to 
students after class, and did such research as he could 
find time and money for. Money was a problem with 
Bassett. He needed time off to do research and to write. 
Thus when Smith College offered him a position with a 





out, and then I will leave the church on record for a 
crime, the stench of which will never cease to rise to 
heaven.” 

Kilgo could not know it, @ut the crucial testing time 
for Trinity lay close at hand. It came with the vigor of a 
hurricane in the fall of 1903 when Bassett published an 
article, “Stirring Up the Fires of Racial Antipathy,”’ in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly, a magazine he had 
launched at Trinity the previous year and which he 
edited. In his closely reasoned article, he crystallized 
ideas he had been formulating for several years. There 
were numerous important points, but the key theme, as 
implied in the title, was that politicians and political 
newspapers of a certain, unnamed party were exploiting 
the race issue for partisan ends. All the political agitatior 
which had not ceased with the disfranchisement of the 
blacks in 1900, was ‘‘awakening a demon”’ of racial — 
hatred in the South. Some day, Bassett predicted, 
Negroes would win equality, and dire racial conflict lay 
ahead unless whites substituted a “‘spirit of conciliation” 
for their blatant insistence on the inferiority of blacks. 

A passing phrase in Bassett’s article, but one which 
his critics soon made famous, concerned the foremost 
Negro leader of the day, Booker T. Washington. Wishin, 
to make the point that Washington was not a typical but 
an exceptional Negro, Bassett resorted to a sweeping 
statement: ‘“‘Now Washington is a great and good man, z 
Christian statesman, and take him all in all the greatest 
man, save General Lee, born in the South in a 





lighter teaching load, access to a better library, and (afte: 
some dickering) a salary of $2,500, Bassett left the scene 
of the 1903 controversy and drifted away from his studie 
in Southern history. He wrote to a friend, **You ask if I d 
not really want to be back in the South. Candidly, no.” 

The SAQ article which so maddened newspaper edit 
Josephus Daniels and others was only a minor item in th 
list of works by Bassett. He is remembered for his “Life 
of Andrew Jackson’’ and for his ‘Short History of the — 
United States.’’ The latter was published in 1911 and 
went into numerous editions and reprintings, earning 
substantial royalties for Bassett, who further increased 
his income with good investments. 

Bassett budgeted his time carefully and was a 
prodigious worker. He considered 1,000 words a day 
an average output and sometimes wrote 3,000 words in a 
session. Sometimes he would doze through prolonged 
after-dinner hours with guests and when they left, rouse 
himself for a late-night attack on the typewriter. His 
labors in the historical field were long, varied and re- 
spected. He lectured at Yale and New York University, 
was a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of Londo 
and served as secretary of the American Historical 
Association for a decade. He taught at Smith from 1906 
when he left Trinity until his death in 1928, when he w: 
struck by a streetcar in Washington, D.C., where he w 
attending a professional meeting. a 
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Stirring Up the Fires of Race Antipathy 


Whatever be his view of the negro problem the average Ameri- 
can knows that in the last five years there has 






























increase in the generaloppositiontothenegro. T 
has occurred in both the South and North. In t 
manifested itself more stenuously than in the N« 
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check on the lowest tendencies of the negro. He restrained his 
dissipations; he sought to save him from disease; he tried to 


there in restrictions on the negro vote, in the pas: 


nt of the facts and of the 
authoritative source— 






"Jim Crow" cars, in an increasing resort to lyr 
make him honest and peaceable; and he was very careful that he 
should not be an idler. The removal of the masters’s authority 
has produced a marked change on éach of these extremes. The 


general augmentation of that sensitive dispositio 
Southerners to take fire at the hint of a ‘negro 01 
North it is seen, but not nearly so plainly as in th 







upper class negro has seized with surprising readiness his new 
No sensible man in the North or in the South who 


‘is especially noticeable because in that section it 
formerly not to exist at all. It is manifested in 







Opportunity. 
is not blinded by passion will deny that the better negroes of the 
country have made a remarkable record since the days of eman- 





of violence, as the recent lynching in Delaware, ar 
opinion which one finds expressed in newspapers 
conversation with Northern men. This opinion 
most strongly held in the large cities and it is n- 
in most of the large Northern cities there is a r. 


it is the home of free thought 
ou ought to thank God for 





cipation. In the same way the lower class have also made a 








rapid progress. Among them idleness and shiftlessness have in- 





creased; petty crimes and quarrels have increased; coarse ideas 





the negro population. have found greater sway; and viciousness has augmented. These 








good and these bad habitsare the fruits of his freedom. 
Neither of these two classes, the upper and the lower, are all 
the negroes; and im forgetting this fact some well intentioned 


The causes of this development are perhaps 1 
there are three facts which lie at its bottom : 




















worthy of special consideration. These are; inh 











pathy, the progress of the negro himself, and t! people have fallen into serious error. A man whose mind runs 


negro problem is, and has been fora long time,ap 






away into baseless optimism is apt ta point to Rooker T. Wash- 
Race antipathy is as old as the negro’s reside ington as a product of the negro race. Now Washington is a 


From the earliest days he has been regarded by t 










great and good man, a Christian statesman, and take him all in 


inferior man, and a man with whomunrestnted all the greatest man, save General Lee, born in the South in a 


on the part of the whites is degrading. Eleven hundred years; but he is not a typical negro. He does not even 





landing of the first negro in Virginia this idea rec represent the better class of negroes. Heis an exceptional man; 






illustration in a decision of the highest court in and, endowed as he is, it is probable that he would have re- 


that Hugh De 























- was decreed, says the chronicler, “ mained uneducated but for the philanthropic intervention of 


is aueely drawn. It is a fi oe fo free 

freedom of Trinity College. | know how 

t it and | know you will win... . 

you win this fight you may forever afterwards 

it Trinity College will be free—and everybody. 

at it is free. Liberal people all over the United 

rejoice; and Trinity will stand higher than it 

ade to stand by many years of good quiet 

‘a great chance—a chance to show the whole — | | 

at there is at least one institution in the South and 
Carolina that is free. It will be the best thing 

happen for the State and for the South. — 

if the fools criticize it? What if even some good 

icize it? What if half the boys were withdrawn? 

1 better. could happen. What is a great college for? 

's main purpose to be a place for absolute freedom 

ught and speech? For every boy that may be 

thdrawn, the college will get a dozen a few years hence. 

jen come to their senses. For every man who takes 


white men. The race, even the best of them, are so far behind 
him that we cannot in reason look for his reproduction in the 
present generation. It is, therefore, too much to hope, for a con- 
tinued appearance of such men in the near future. It is also too 
much to set his development up as a standard for his race. -To 


expect it is to insure disappointment. 













In the same way some people who are pessimistic in regard to 


These pages from the South 
Atlantic Quarterly’s fall 1903 
issue shows the phrase that most 
offended people-and for which 
Bassett’s job was demanded. 


the negro base their opinions on their observations of the negro 
of the lowest class. Said a gentlemen tome recently: 





“The negro 


race will die out within a century.” His reason was this: a few 







vears ago there were sixteen negroes in the jail of his couaty, 





and the county physician had told him that ffteen of them had 
venereal diseases. From this he argued that the physical consti- 






tution of the race was imperiled. Manifestly, it is illogical to 
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fessed, ‘for it was not to reach the North but the South 
that | was working.’’ He came to feel that in order to 
prompt reasonable public discussi home, he had. to 
say something striking. {n the aftermath of the furor 
provoked by the News and Observer and other papers 
about a dining-room incident in\ 
Washington at Hamlet. N.C.. Bassett hastily wrote what 
was to become his bes 
send the piece off to the printer, he 
bracketing Washington with none 


hundred years... . 
A conscientious, ambitious scholar, Bassett generally 

shunned confrontations and controversy. One of his 

students at Trinity asserted that, while Bassett usually 


al 


~+ - kept his religious ideas to himself, he was “the only 
man on the faculty who believed that Jesus Christ died 
for freshmen.’ There was more to the young historian 
than kindness and scholarship, however. Some years 
after the famed affair of 1903, he explained that he had 
launched the South Atlantic Quarterly in order “‘to have 


ng Booker Ae 


t-known essay. As-he was about to 


ey see think that they own the State. They will 


ey are supreme. They will then how! against ~d the sentence 





han General 






beautiful a chance for ae to show that it 
ee tone. of fee men, When the Trustees 


a medium of expression for the more critical younger men 
in the South” and that he “‘wished particularly to 
counteract the reactionary feeling in the Southern press 
in matters on which tradition had developed ideas 
provincial and intolerant.” 

His editorial essays in the Quarterly on such topics as 
‘The Reign of Passion’”’ and ““Two Negro Leaders”’ 
(B. T. Washington and W.E.B. DuBois) aroused 
comment in the North but received no notice in the 
Southern press. “I was disappointed,’ Bassett con- 


Robert E. Lee. “I remember well how, when it was 
written,” Bassett 
remarked to m 
How painfully correct he was 
Bassett’s article came quickly ones 
his hands on it. Having squeezed out 
‘‘outrage’’ from President Theodore Roosevelt’s dinner 
at the White House with Booket T. Washington in 190] 
and the more recent incident at Hamlet, Daniels was 
eager for fresh grist for his mill. Bassett’s article was 


idmitted, “I Jooked lovingly at.it-and 





yself, 


‘L.guess that will wake them up.” ~ 


eaction to 





Josephus Daniels got 





all possible 
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Academic freedom in the 1930s 


Not fit to speak? 


Need all the power, vision and wisdom we can get, says 
President Few of Norman Thomas furor 


n June 190|—as is often the fashion with a “new . 

era’’—President John C. Kilgo included a statement 

of the spirit and aims of Trinity College in his first 

report of the new century to the board of trustees. 

Colleges, he wrote, have *‘character’’ and a ‘fixed 
set of ideas’ that the academic community holds. And 
the character of Trinity is one that makes it ‘‘aggressive 
in its efforts to develop the best interests of society.” 
Essential to the task, he added, was the freedom to do its 
work, “‘If Trinity College is to be of any real force in 
education and in society,”’ he stated emphatically, ‘‘it 
must be free.” 

By no means timid and indeed almost welcoming a 
fight, Kilgo was perhaps injecting much of his own 
philosophy and personality into his statement of the spirit 
and purpose of the college. Nevertheless, events in his 
administration—whether sought or encountered—served 
to mark his presidency as a turning point in the estab- 
lishment of academic freedom as a vital tradition at the 
institution. 

In 1901, Kilgo of course did not know how discerning 
he was in making the twin issues of social responsibility 
and academic freedom so prominent in his report to the 
trustees. In the twentieth century, as the character of 
the college became more clearly defined, and as its means 
to accomplish its aims became more stable, Duke 
University faced new challenges to its tradition of 
academic freedom. 

William Preston Few, president of Trinity College for 
14 years and of Duke University for 16 years—a regime 
that lasted till 1940—influenced the history of the 
institution as it is known today more than any other 
individual. Quiet, scholarly, and seemingly shy, he 
contrasted sharply with his predecessor and with many 
other contemporary leaders in higher education. As the 
university community well knew, however, he had a keen 
sense of direction, an understanding yet firm administra- 
tive manner, and the patience to work quietly behind the 
scenes and wait for the right moment to voice his ideas. 
Indeed, when certain people questioned the propriety of 
the appearance on campus of a prominent Socialist, 
Norman Thomas, in December 1930, President Few 
moved swiftly and quietly to explain his attitude toward 
academic freedom and its tradition at the university. 

Thomas, then 46 years old, was widely known for his 
writings and as the Socialist Party candidate for president 
of the United States. Popular as a campus speaker, he 
was on a Southern tour which included nearby 
appearances at North Carolina State College in Raleigh 
and a mass meeting of textile strikers in Danville, Va. His 
hastily arranged speech at Duke was sponsored by the 
Liberal Club, a loosely organized student group. A 
reporter described his speech as ‘“‘iconoclastic yet quietly 
sincere.’’ Henry R. Dwire, director of publie relations 
and alumni affairs, said that it ‘created no stir on the 
campus.” 

Yet within ten days of Thomas's appearance, letters 
of inquiry about official sponsorship of the speech and 
the rationale for granting Thomas a platform arrived in 
the offices of the president and the director of public 
relations. The Southern Textile Bulletin, an influential 
weekly trade journal published in the North Carolina 
mill town of Gastonia, attacked Thomas’s visit to the 
state in an editorial entitled **They Honor Norman 


Thomas.”’ Identifying Thomas as ‘‘an advocate of social 
equality between the races’’ and ‘‘one of those who seek 
to destroy our Government,”’ the editorial castigated 
the two universities for giving him a public platform. 
Duke was singled out for special attention: *‘As one 
member of the Duke faculty recently accepted member- 
ship upon the National Committee of the notorious 
American Civil Liberties Union and another . . . addres- 
sed the Foreign Policy Association in New York upon 
‘Communism’s Challenge to Capitalism,’ it is easy to 
name those who brought Norman Thomas to Duke 
University.” 

Proud of the distinguished and often young faculty hired 
to develop the graduate and professional schools, Few took 
special offense at the textile journal’s implications of 
guilt-by-association against the professors—A.C.L.U. 
member Elbert Russell, friend and former Quaker pastor 
of President Herbert Hoover, and dean of Duke’s school 
of religion since 1928; and Calvin B. Hoover, professor of 
economics and recipient of a Guggeneheim Fellowship 
for study in Russia. Moreover, the person who had sent 
Few a reprint of the editorial was none other than William 
R. Perkins, chief legal advisor to the late James B. 

Duke, trustee and vice-chairman of the Duke Endow- 
ment, and trustee of the university. 





Norman Thomas speaking 





In many ways, President Few had a special obligation 
to answer Perkins’s request for his views on the issue. A 
native Virginian, Perkins was educated at Washington 
and Lee and had practiced law in Virginia and New York 
City principally in behalf of the Duke business interests. 
Thus he had only limited knowledge of the struggles 
and strengths of Trinity College in its early years. Few ~ 
also knew that the personal ties of the Duke family and 
Trinity College of an earlier era were giving way to new 
relationships between the benefactors’ business partners 
and the growing university. 

In a six-page letter to Perkins, Few spoke carefully 
and frankly to the question of academic freedom. He 
pointed out that rather than an atheist and advocate of 
free love, as the editorial claimed, Thomas was a ‘‘Presby- 
terian preacher, A.B. of Princeton and B.D. of Union... 
in all probability sincerely interested in the well-being of 
mankind.’’ Since Few had been in Atlanta on business at 
the time of Thomas’s speech, and since Thomas had not 
been invited by the university, Few had known nothing 
of Thomas’s appearance. 

“If I had been here I think I should have been obliged 
to let the matter go as it did go,”’ said Few, “namely, 
just to ignore it and let him have his say.” Of the ‘‘allusion 
with unfair implications’’ to Professor Hoover, Few said 
that Hoover had ‘‘an unfavorable view’’ of the probable 
outcome of the experiment going on in Russia, but that 
even if he had felt the experiment would succeed, ‘it is 
the part of wisdom not to ignore facts but to look them in 
the face and prepare ourselves to meet them.” 

Few’s main point had a direct correlation to the issues 
of the Bassett Affair and the manner of its resolution. 
Commenting that there had always been “‘danger in the 
old South of the prostitution of higher education by 
politics,’’ he added that ‘tin North Carolina, at least, we 
have won that fight.’’ Pointing out that many had feared 
that organized religion might handicap the development 
of a university such as Duke, he stated that he had never 
seen from any church such “‘unfairness and little-minded- 
ness like-this which you call to my attention.”’ Instead, 
he said, it surprised him that the greatest danger came 
from groups interested mostly in industry and economics. 
‘*Publications like the Southern Textile Bulletin with its 
heat, misrepresentation, and wholesale unfairness, and 
the climate of opinion such as it cultivates were the ruin 
of the old South,’ Few warned. “If they are to have 
influence in our day they will bring our civilization also 
to ruin.” 

The president then defended the *‘careful selection”’ 
of faculty in ‘‘highly inflammable”’ subjects like govern- 
ment, economics, sociology, psychology and philosophy, 
and advocated giving them ‘‘a free hand to find and 
proclaim truth as they see it.’’ Clearly, he said, ‘‘it is the 
business of Duke University to hear both sides of all ques- 
tions.” Appealing for support of his concept of ‘‘university- 
mindedness,’ Few outlined Duke University’s unique 
opportunity in the South in 1930 to contribute to building 
‘‘a civilization of really great and enduring qualities."’ Few 
said that the university would need all the power, vision and 
wisdom it could get, and *‘we shall especially need the open 
mind and a willingness to give a fair hearing to every well- 
meaning man.” 

WILLIAM E. KING 
University Archivist 
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Not fit to debate? © 


National debate topic on Communist China get hackles up 


uring the Cold War era after World War II, 

several occasions arose when the university 

benefited from its tradition of academic 

freedom. One such incident, the appearance 

of Joseph C. Wetherby, assistant professor 
of English at Duke, on Edward R. Murrow’s CBS tele- 
vision program ‘‘See It Now,” resulted in nationwide 
publicity for Duke. Professor Wetherby courageously 
defended the right of intercollegiate debaters to argue the 
officially adopted topic of the Speech Association of 
America, “Resolved: That the United States should 
extend diplomatic recognition to the Communist 
government of China.”’ 

In preparation for competition, Edwin Thomas 
Chapman Jr., a freshman from Newport News, Va., 
wrote his congressman, Representative Edward J. 
Robeson Jr., requesting information relative to the 
nationally selected topic. Robeson promptly replied, 

_expressing amazement “that such a topic . . . was 
even seriously considered by any group of persons who 
are normally intelligent and responsibly informed.” 
Since he had no personal acquaintances who favored 
such recognition, he said, he doubted if he could be of 
much help. But he advised Chapman not to debate the 
positive position “as quotations from your statements 
may embarrass you for the rest of your life.’ Stating 
that it would be a “great favor,’ he requested the names 
of the Debate Club faculty advisor at Duke and the- 
members of the National Debating Council. Since 
Chapman has used only a university address, the 
congressman presumed he lived in his district but con- 
cluded by expressing an interest in knowing *‘just 
where you reside.” 

_In the regional newsletter of Tau Kappa Alpha, the 
national forensic honor society, Wetherby warned his 
fellow coaches of possible trouble with the debate topic. 
Before long, the Associated Press had reported the Duke 
incident along with a growing nationwide controversy. 
The biggest story concerned President Eisenhower's 
being questioned about directives from the Secretaries of 
the Army and Navy forbidding the debate teams at West 
Point and Annapolis from debating the topic. 

Edward R. Murrow devoted time in two programs in 

November 1954 to reporting the controversy and de- 
fending the right of free discussion and debate. Wetherby 

appeared on one “‘See It Now” show with Wayne C. 

_ Eubank of the University of New Mexico, president of 

Tau Kappa Alpha. Immediately after the program; 

Wetherby began receiving letters and telegrams, mostly 
favorable toward his position, from throughout the 
country. 

The president of Duke. A. Hollis Edens, understood 

_ the significance of the issue, and did not interfere 

th either the student group or its faculty advisor. 

He did, however, receive mail on the subject. Especially 

_ welcome was the letter from Peter Maas °49, then public 

lations director of the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Wrote Maas: “This is my first alumnus letter 
written to the university, and perhaps | have been lax 

‘remaining in contact. However, | want to tell you 

Ww impressed I was by Duke University’s part on the 

cent Ed Murrow ‘See It Now’ broadcast . . . . Duke’s 

position has certainly earned a vote of confidence from — 
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Courtesy Greensboro Daily News 


“‘Wouldn’t you rather try something more educational?”’ 


Duke’s debate team in 1954-55 included 32 members, 
12 of whom took part in 7 tournaments and 94 tournament 
debates. A student member of that debate team. Carl J. 
Stewart Jr., now Speaker of the House for North 
Carolina, does not recall that the controversy had much 
effect on the team itself. 

“There's no question that the national sentiment at 
that time was that we should not extend recognition to 
Communist China,” he says. “But as far as the debating 
team went, there was plenty of material on the subject. 
We found it a fascinating topic and turned up lots of 
articles in journals on both sides of the issue.” 

Alumnus Ben L. Smith, superintendent of city schools 
in Greensboro. N.C., forwarded to President Edens 
copies of a favorable political cartoon and editorial, and 
took the unprecedented step of inviting students from the 
Debate Club to present their arguments before a local 
Kiwanis Club. Sophomores Thomas J. Gillcrist and 
James W. Harbison Jr. later appeared before the civic 
group. In addition, an editorial in the Greensboro 
Daily News reminded North Carolinianas that the 
university was following a “‘high tradition. . . set years 
ago. . . by refusing to dismiss Professor John Spencer 
Bassett because of the clamor raised when he expressed 
an unpopular view.” 

In Kilgo’s words, attention to fostering the ‘best 
interests of society’’ in an “‘atmosphere of freedom” 
has indeed been part of a tradition at Duke University. 
It is a tradition evident not only in the history of the 
school in Durham but also nurtured by such leaders as 
Brantley York and Braxton Craven in the earlier history 
of the institution when located in other places and 


when known by other names. 
W.E.K. 





reprinted in full, with certain portions in uppercase print:. 
bold headlines proclaimed the Trinity professor’s 
prediction of equality for the Negro. A two-column 
editorial blasted Bassett for the contempt he had displayed 
toward “‘the attitude of nine-tenths of the Southern 
people” and insisted that the Democratic white- 
supremacy campaigns of 1898 and 1900, like those of the 
Reconstruction era, had been necessary to restore peace, 
order, and ‘good government”’ after an alleged orgy of 
Republican and Negro misrule. The professor had best 
repudiate his freakish ideas, the powerful editor 
suggested, or the reaction of the Southern people would 
be impossible to anticipate. 

Then, in a manner that had grown familiar in 
numerous instances after 1895, Daniels waited for other 
Democratic daily and weekly newspapers in the state, 
and elsewhere in the South, to pick up the scent, so that 
the News and Observer might reprint choice quotations 
and report mounting popular indignation. He did not have 
long to wait. For six weeks most of the Democratic press 
in North Carolina leveled a storm of abuse against 
Bassett as a “‘slobbering”’ lover of blacks and, in many 
cases. against Kilgo and the institution that harbored such 
a traitor to the South. 

From Reidsville, N.C., Webster’s Weekly. long one 
of the News and Observer's pet sources for quotable 
matter, thundered that ‘“‘-Duke’s money has made it 
possible for Trinity's teacher of history to fling defiance 
in the face of Southern ideals and call on the young men 
of the South to forsake the faith of their fathers and 
worship at the shrine of a negro. Daniels wrapped up 
the argument by concluding that if Bassett’s ideas became 
widespread “‘then the civilization of the South is de- 
stroyed. The Trinity ‘professor had indeed *“‘committed 
the only unpardonable sin.” 

From the vantage point of 1978 one has difficulty 
appreciating the dilemma of an institution that had to 
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consider its ‘‘clientele,’’ for it was a time when colleges 
had to worry about recruiting students rather than when 
students had to worry about being admitted to a college. 
In the face of the clamor, Bassett offered to submit his 
resignation, and the critical question became whether the 
trustees of Trinity, meeting in a specially called session 
on December 1, 1903, would acquiesce to the storm and 
sacrifice the professor in order, presumably, to buy peace 
and public approval. 

Though the students, faculty, and president at Trinity 
College rallied wholeheartedly in defense of Bassett’s 
right to free speech, the final power of decision lay with 
the trustees. Arriving early for the crucial meeting, one 
young trustee, Robert L. Durham, found the college in 
‘‘a ferment of uncertainty as to. what trustees would 
attend the meeting, and as to how those who would come 
would vote.”’ Preliminary canvassing led Kilgo and his 
allies on the board to be optimistic, though they feared 
the influence of U.S. Senator furnifold M. Simmons, 
alumnus, trustee, and architect of the Democratic 
victories of 1898 and 1900. 

Though invariably reticent, unlike some of the 
politicians and preachers on the board, Ben Duke 





President Kilgo: ‘‘Shall we be a free people?” 


swung considerable influence. A veteran member of the 
executive committee, he was also a close friend and 
business associate of Chairman Southgate as well as of 
other trustees. Duke’s longtime friend, Walter Hines 
Page, a native Tar Heel of national prominence in the 
publishing field, argued strongly in several letters for a 
courageous stand by Trinity. Page thought it ‘‘of the 
highest importance that a professor from Trinity College 
should be allowed to hold and to express any rational 
opinion he may have about any subject whatever... .” 
While admitting that professors in Southern institutions 
“have many times lost their places and been driven from 
home for offenses less than this,”’ Page felt that Trinity’s 


refusal to oust Bassett would be *‘a splendid tribute to the 


college, and to its atmosphere.’’ Ten days later, Page 
again urged Ben Duke not to let Bassett ‘‘be driven out 
on the cry of ‘nigger’ ”’ and insisted that ‘‘Trinity must 
stand, as you stand, for free thought and free speech.” 
How much influence the letters from Page as well as from 
others, such as the former president of Trinity, John F. 
Crowell, may have had on Ben Duke is not known. In 
consultation with James B. Duke, who had come to 
Durham to visit their fast-failing father, Ben Duke may 
have made his decision on his own and possibly not so 
much on the abstract ground of academic freedom as on 
the more familiar refusal to be bulldozed by Josephus 
Daniels and his fellow Democrats. 

At any rate, after a long, dramatic meeting where 
Kilgo made an impassioned plea for academic free speech 
and Senator Simmons waged what he regarded as a “‘last 
fight for white supremacy,” the trustees balloted in the 
early morning hours of December 2, 1903. The result: 18 
to 7 for Bassett and academic freedom at Trinity. 
Although four of the nine Methodist ministers who were 
trustees voted with the majority, most of Bassett’s 
defenders came from the businessmen on the board— 
that is, from Ben Duke and his associates. 
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Professor Few: No coercion of thought 


Not content with merely refusing to let Bassett resign, 
the trustees issued a ringing statement that has become 
one of the classic documents in the history of academic 
freedom in the United States. Drafted by William 
Preston Few, then a professor of English and fledgling 
dean, and William Garrott Brown, a literary friend of his 
who happened to be visiting, the trustees’ statement 
declared, in part: ‘‘Any form of coercion of thought and 
private judgment is contrary to one of the constitutional 
aims of Trinity College, which is ‘to cherish a sincere 
spirit of tolerance.’ ’’ Toward the end of their statement, 
the trustees avowed: ‘‘Great as is our hope in this college, 
high and noble as are the services which under God we 
believe that it is fit to render, it were better that Trinity 
should suffer than that it should enter upon a policy of 
coercion and intolerance.” 

Pleased by what came to be known as “‘Trinty 
College’s finest hour,’’ Ben Duke telegraphed the news 
to his brother in New York. When the Baltimore News 
and Springfield (Mass.) Republican, along with 
many other newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country, praised the action of the trustees and the 
eloquent statement they had issued, Ben Duke sent 
copies of the editorials to a number of his friends. In 
October 1905, President Theodore Roosevelt stood on a 
platform facing the Trinity campus and hailed the 
institution for its stand in behalf of academic freedom. 

In 1906 the young historian who was at the center of 
the storm was lured from Trinity to Smith College in 
Northampton, Mass., which offered more pay and more 
free time for research and writing than the North Carolina 
college could then afford. Bassett, however, kept in close 
touch with Trinity and his friends there. To young 
William K. Boyd, his friend and successor at Trinity, 
Bassett urged: *‘Make your stand for scholarship: it is 
what Trinity needs most and what the South needs most. 
They need it more than influence, numbers, or even 





religion.’’ About the events of 1903, Bassett five years 
later commented: ‘‘I always felt that the ‘affair’ cleansed 
the atmosphere to some extent with regard to the negro 
question. I think it showed some people in North 
Carolina that they were likely to get into trouble by 
cultivating the anti-negro spirit. It awakened to a saner 
position a certain influential minority who have in certain 
crises since then been able to hold down the radicals to 
a milder attitude.’ Neither John Spencer Bassett nor 


any of his defenders at Trinity in 1903 were racial 


liberals by standards that would apply in the late 
twentieth century. Yet, partly through accident and 
partly through their own courageous convictions, they 
built one of the most enduring monuments of the mind 


and spirit that Duke University can claim. 
ROBERT F. DURDEN 


A history professor who specializes in the Civil War era, 
Durden is author of “‘The Dukes of Durham.” 





For further reading: Bassett’s original article as well as 
the statement issued by the trustees and the one from the 
faculty may be found in William B. Hamilton’s anthology, 
“Fifty Years of The South Atlantic Quarterly”” (Duke 
University Press, 1952). The best account of the Bassett 
affair, and the one on which the preceding article is 
partially based, may be found in Earl W. Porter’s **Trinity 
and Duke, 1892-1924"’ (Duke University Press, 1964). 














East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 





New center to study 
environment policy 


A new research center designed to anticipate 
and examine natural resource policy issues 
on the regional, national and international 
levels is setting up shop at the School of 
Forestry and Environmental Studies. Head- 
ing the multidisciplinary Center for Resource 
and Environmental Policy Research is 
Gerald R. Stairs. 48. former dean of the 
College of Agriculture at the University of 
Arizona, and internationally known in 
natural resource planning and conservation. 
The natural resource center at Duke is the 
first of its kind in the Southeast and one of 
only a few in the United States. says Dean 
Benjamin A. Jayne of the School of Forestry 
and Environmental Studies. The center's” 
research program will concentrate on issues 
affecting use of land. water. forest. air and 





Dickens by Phiz 


A limited number of copies of an etching by 
Hablot K. Browne, Dickens’ favorite and most 
famous illustrator, are available for purchase 
from the Friends of the Library. The etching 
is ‘‘The Midshipman is Boarded by the | 
_Enemy,’’ a scene from ‘‘Dombey and Son.”’ 


Prints have been done by hand by Jacob Roquet 
from the original steel plate used by Browne, 
who signed his works ‘‘Phiz.’’ Brown’s realiza- 
tions of Dickens’ scenes-their collaboration 
began with ‘‘The Pickwick Papers’’ in 1837- 
‘was so successful that generations of readers 
have inevitably seen Dickens through Browne’s 
eyes. The Roquet prints are on thick, deckle- 
edge German copper plate paper and are avail- 
able at $25 each in the Rare Book Room of 
Perkins Library or by mail from: Friends of 
_ Duke University Library, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 27706. Proceeds will go to the 
enjamin E. Powell Endowment Fund. 







energy resources in the Southeast and the 
nation. 

In addition to research. the center will 
have an educational function. working with 
graduate students and extending its expertise 
to the public through seminars. conferences 
and publications. **Scholars and scientists 
from other universities. industry and govern- 
ment will be in residence for varying lengths 
of time. depending on the nature of the 
problem under study.” Jayne says. 

The center will provide analytical exami- 
nation and evaluation of policy alternatives 
for public officials to use in making decisions 
affecting natural resources. It will be non- 
partisan In its approach to issues. The center 
might offer alternatives in controversies 
involving wilderness designation within 
national forests. an issue now affecting parts 
of western North Carolina. These recom- 
mendations would take into account con- 
flicting viewpoints held by the lumber 
industry. conservationists and the U.S. 
Forest Service. the federal agency which 
manages the national forests. 

Jayne says the center will draw on Duke 
faculty in law. business. engineering and 


- other fields in the course of its work. A 


small number of graduate students will join 
it as research assistants. 


Davison Club reaches 
$1 million level 


The Davison Club, a donor organizaiion 
founded in 1968 to help support Duke’s 
School of Medicine, has reached the $1 
million mark in contributions. The org- 
anization has set a goal of contributing 
the second million during the next four 
years, says R. C. (Bucky) Waters, 
executive director. Waters, assistant to 
the vice-president for health affairs at 
Duke, adds that the ultimate goal of the 
Davison Club is to generate at least $1 
million a year in unrestricted funds for 
Duke’s medical school. : 

Named in honor of the late Dr. Wilburt 
C. Davison, Duke’s first dean of medicine, 
the organization’s yearly contributions 
have increased from $19,500 during 
1968-69 to $201,868 during 1977-78. 
Members contribute at least $1,000 a year. 

Dr. Robert Machemer, professor and 
chairman of the department of ophthal- 
mology and the 277th member of the 
Davison Club, made the contribution 
which raised the club’s total beyond $1 
million. Sixty-two percent of the Davison 
Club members are Duke medical alumni 
and 26 members represent the faculty and 
staff. 





Psychologist Bevan 
named new provost 


William Bevan, professor of psychology at 
Duke and former executive officer of the 
world’s largest organization of scientists, 
was nominated in November to succeed 
Frederic N. Cleaveland as the university’s 
provost. President Terry Sanford made 
the selection and said he would place the 
nomination before the board of trustees 

at its December meeting. 

Cleaveland ’37 A.M., 42, provost since 
1971, is leaving to resume teaching and 
research in political science. 

Bevan A.M. °43, Ph.D. °48 came to 
Duke in 1974 as William Preston Few 
Professor of Psychology. He established 
Duke’s Roundtable on Science and Public 
Affairs, a continuing program to bring 
experts to campus to discuss critical public 
issues of science and technology. 

From 1970 to 1974, Bevan was executive 
officer of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He served 
as vice-president and provost of Johns 
Hopkins University from 1966 to 1970. 

Bevan is the author or co-author of 
more than 160 professional papers and is 
the editor of one book, ‘‘Contemporary 
Approaches to Psychology.’’ He is well 
known in the scientific community for his 
work in vision, perception and other 
sensory processes. 

His other professional experience 
includes serving as publisher of ‘‘Science,”’ 
conducting research as a fellow of the 
Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral 
Sciences, and his current position as an 
associate editor of ‘“The-American 
Psychologist.” 

Bevan received his bachelor’s degree 
from Franklin and Marshall College and 
taught at Duke during 1947. 
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Casting a misspell 


A rare Roman coin, bearing the image of an 
assassinated king and a misspelling of his name, 
has turned up in a collection of Duke’s art 

museum. Graduate student Charles Karukstis 
found the dime-sized coin while cataloguing a 
collection of almost 1,000 ancient coins given 





to the museum by Kenneth W. Clark, professor 
emeritus of New Testament at Duke. Museum 
Director W.K. Stars says the fourth century 
coin, one of two of its kind known, has been 
tentatively appraised at ‘‘several thousand 
dollars.’’ The well-preserved coin was minted 
in Istanbul between 335 and 337 during the 
two-year reign of Hanniballianus, a provincial 
ruler and nephew of Constantine. Roman 
emperors and kings issued coins bearing their 
own images—‘‘for propaganda reasons, to 
establish themselves and create an image,”’ 
explains Karukstis—and the coins of previous 
rulers became worthless. The brief reign of 
Hanniballianus means, of course, that relatively 
few coins were issued. And in addition to its 
scarcity, the coin’s value is also enhanced by 
@ minting error—Hanniballianus is spelled 
Annniballianus. 
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Women’s crew—lots 
more than boating 


There is considerable power in spaghetti 
dinners, bake sales and raffles. So says 
Robin Reid. who has seen the fortunes of 
the Duke crew team advance through pro- 
ceeds from such homey ventures. A Trinity 
College senior from Rumson, N.J.. Reid is 
one of a small. indefatigable army of true 
crew enthusiasts, who beginning in 1975, 
have established crew at Duke. 
Development has been rapid. With no 
scholarships and very little experience. the 
1977 squad's 6-2 record was good enough for 
a third-place ranking in the South. The team 
rowed in Boston this October in the Head of 
the Charles Regatta, the most prestigious 
crew event in America. And November of 
this year will see the dedication of the team’s 
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new boathouse at Lake Michie. 

Their next target is the Guiness Book of 
World Records. Reid and her team of callus- 
handed oarswomen are trying to arrange a 


late-November shot at the world record for 


nonstop rowing. A new record will require 
about 24 hours of continuous rowing about 
Lake Michie, near Durham, where the team 
practices and plans to hold meets with other 
schools. A marathon row of this sort seems 
appropriately masochistic for the sport, 
which calls for mammoth investments of 
energy. pain, sweat—all in virtual 
anonymity. **We'd like to set a record,” 
says Reid. ‘not because it’s such a big deal 
to get in Guiness, but for the recognition.” 
Recognition is rare for any level of crew. 


In this country. where world-class rowers 


pay part of their way to the Olympics, crew . 


receives virtually no public attention except 
in the Ivy League and other schools in the 
Northeast. Perhaps because of the grueling 
work done in solitude, crew exerts its own 
powertul attraction on some. 

Rei@herself is surprised at the fascination 
of the sport. “*In the summer of 1977 we did 
fund-raising and fund-raising and fund- 
raising.” she says. “About 35 people turned 
out for the team and it was a bummer to tell 
them we didn't have a schedule and didn't 
know if we would have any races. So we 
did. . .spaghetti dinners and bake sales and 
*quasi-ratfles.” And we did stadiums’ *"—that 
is. they ran up and down the concrete steps 


¢ 


Fund for Edwin 


Ten-year-old Edwin Tate has ten con- 
genital heart deformities as well as chronic 
lung disease and an enlarged liver. Now, 
the life-sustaining drugs he has been 
taking since birth are losing their effect. 
If he is to live, Edwin will soon require 
corrective heart surgery, involving a 20- 
person medical team, that may cost as 
much as $80,000. Edwin’s mother, his 
only living parent, is a switchboard 
operator at a Durham hospital and her 
income is not sufficient to bear the costs. 
Edwin has been unable to get health 
insurance and the Crippled Children’s 
Fund of North Carolina has recently gone 
bankrupt. A committee of Duke students 
is assisting Operation Love, a Durham 
fund-raising effort for Edwin’s benefit. A 
gift may be sent to: The Edwin Tate 
Fund, c/o the Rev. Robert T. Young, 
Duke Chapel, Durham, NC 27706. 
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of Wallace Wade Stadium— ‘and a lot of 
other things that weren’t fun. 

**But people were really psyched for it 
all.’ she continues. **! couldn't understand 
that kind of motivation in other people. 
although I understood it in myself. When I 
think of that group. I'm so proud of them. 
They had so much guts to keep on when they 


didn’t know if it would work out or not.”’ 

Then things began to fall into place. The 
university gave the team an interest-free 
loan of $6,000 for five years. Reid is full of 
praise for Charles Huestis. vice president 
for business and finance, and for Marion 
Peavey, director of development. Of Peavey, 
Reid says, “‘He’s just a doll. Every time he 
wrote a proposal for funds, he'd throw in a 
request for crew.’ The topper came on 
Valentine’s Day, 1978, when local business- 
man and crew enthusiast Harry Bergman 
were given a tour of the lake and equipment. 
Told that the need for the moment was $7,000 
to pay off the loan and a few other items. 
Bergman said, ‘That's no problem.” 

Thus ended the crew team’s nightmare of 
an eternal procession of bake sales, spaghetti 
dinners and naffles. 

The Bertha K. Bergman Boathouse is to 
be dedicated in November on the day of the 
first annual Novice Invitational at Lake 
Michie, hosted by the Duke team. In addition 
to the new boathouse, the team’s equipment 
includes a handcrafted, 65-foot fiberglass 
racing boat, a set of eight racing oars (each 
costing $150—it is not a cheap sport). a used 
wooden practice boat with oars, a small 
motor launch, and various other parapher- 
nalia. 

As for the Duke squad’s prospects, Reid 
is optimistic: **Absolute dynamite.” she says 
of the upcoming spring season. **We've got 
five people who rowed in high school and we 
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started with nobody." The schedule includes: 
UNC (to whom Duke has never lost a crew 
match), Virginia, and others. 


Errata 


Ted Lingenheld, director of undergrad- 
uate admissions, says that, contrary to a 
report in the last Alumni Register, this 
fall’s incoming class did not have the 
highest SAT scores ever. ‘‘What I did say 
was that it was perhaps the best prepared 
class Duke has seen in the number of 
advanced placement scores which were 
submitted for credit,’ he explains. 

The mean SAT score for Trinity 
College was 1242. The score the 
engineering school was slightly higher, 
1281. 

The total number of applications 
received were about 7,000. A total of 1,316 
actually matriculated as freshmen. And 
the costs for this academic year totaled 
$6,800, not $6. °50. Of that, $3,830 is for 
tuition. 

Even though this year’s class did not turn 
in the best SATs ever, Lingenheld says 
that the class puts the university in “very 
strong competition in quality to the best 
Ivy League schools.”’ In addition, 61 
percent of the incoming ¢'ass was in the 
top 10 percent of his or her high school 
class. — 





James T: Cleland, 1903-1978 


James T. Cleland, the witty, pipe-smoking Scot who 
preached from the pulpit of Duke Chapel for more than 
25 years and who virtually personified the university for 
generations of students, died at his home November 14 
of a heart attack. He was 75. A native of Glasgow, 
whose voice never lost its Scottish burr, the Presbyterian 
minister was a preacher’s preacher—he lectured and 
wrote widely about his calling—but he reached students 
and people of the community with his charm and 
anecdotes as well as with his well-crafted sermons. 
Cleland came to Duke in 1945, as the university em- 
barked upon a postwar period of growth and change, to 
teach preaching in the divinity school and to be the 
“*pulpiteer.”’ as he put it, for Duke Chapel. He retired in 
1968 from teaching and in 1973 as dean of the chapel. 
President Terry Sanford said that Cleland was ‘‘an 
institution as indestructible as the university itself. He 
remains so. We will always be enriched by the leadership 
and inspiration he brought to Duke University and to all 


who knew him.” 


A popular figure with students from the start, 
Cleland was the first member of Duke’s faculty to preach 


a baccalaureate sermon in the chapel. The 


incoming class that heard Cleland’s first sermon at Duke 
asked four years later, in 1949, that he also preach their 
outgoing sermon. Cleland had ‘‘preached them in,” 
Students Said, and they wanted him to ‘preach them out.”’ 
When alumni returned to campus for such events as 
Alumni Weekend, they invariably requested to hear 
Cleland preach. He was also much in demand for 
weddings and baptisms. In fact, he performed almost 300 
weddings at Duke. A dormitory on West Campus was 


renamed Cleland House in his honor. 


career blossomed, not only as a teacher and preacher on 
this campus but as a visiting lecturer and preacher. 

By the mid-1950s his sermons were being regularly 
included in anthologies, he had published his first book, 
‘‘The True and Lively Word,”’ had contributed three 
expositions to the first edition of the 12-volume 
‘‘Interpreter’s Bible,’’ and had been named James B. 
Duke Professor of Preaching. Over the years he devoted 
much of his outside time to work with the armed forces. 
He wrote more than 80 pieces for a preaching column 
in a chaplain’s magazine, often spoke before military 
groups and once spent Christmas preaching at an 
installation in Greenland. 

A self-styled workaholic—‘‘It has been work, work, 
work,” he said, ‘‘I don’t know how to relax’’—he found 
in reading a way to combine work and pleasure. An 
inveterate reader, he kept a list of all the books he had 
read since he was 12. ‘‘I wear old clothes and buy new 
books,’’ he once remarked. And among the books he 
himself wrote are ‘**‘Wherefore Art Thou Come?” 
published in 1961, ‘‘Preaching To Be Understood” in 
1965 and ‘tHe Died As He Lived”’ in 1966. He returned 
for three summers to Union Theological Seminary as a 
visiting lecturer and conducted lectureships at other 
seminaries around the country. 

Even in retirement as dean of the chapel emeritus, 
Cleland still preached periodically from the ornate pulpit 
he first occupied 33 years ago. He delivered his last 
sermon in Duke Chapel on Palm Sunday of 1977, a few 
months before he was hospitalized and his doctor ordered 
complete rest. Cleland cancelled all his engagements for 
almost seven months, but recently had begun to accept 
invitations to speak. His last appearance in the chapel 


In the’ years he presided at Duke Chapel he always 
appeared in the pulpit wearing a clerical collar and carefully 
kept his written-out sermons to 20 minutes. Marie Smith, 
who was his secretary for 10 years, says Cleland worked 
1S hours on each sermon. 

The editor of an anthology that contained one of 
Cleland’s sermons said, ‘James T. Cleland has a glow in 
his preaching that captures the imagination and the 
heart. . . . His preaching has a fine understanding of 
the problems of man, a kindly use of humor and an ability 
to say the exact word at the right place.”’ 
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The son of a Presbyterian minister, Cleland received 
his bachelor of divinity and master of arts degrees at 
Glasgow University, then came to New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary in the late 1920s on a scholarship. 
He got a master of theology at Union in 1928 and taught 
at Amherst College in Massachusetts for the next 13 
years. When he came to Duke, then in his early 40s, his 


was to read scripture on Homecoming Sunday in October. 
He worked in his office in the divinity school all 
afternoon on November 14 before returning home, where 
he became ill. His death, the result of a heart attack, 
came that evening. He is survived by his wife of 46 years, 
Alice Mead Cleland. 
The family has requested that if memorials are 
considered, they be contributions to the James T. 
Cleland Chapel Endowment Fund, established in his 
honor in 1974 to help support special services and 
programs of the chapel. 
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Duke University takes great pleasure in 
announcing the release of “A Team To 
Remember” as a limited edition print from 
the original work by Lamar Sparkman. 
Full color lithograph reproductions of this 
impressive painting are now being 
offered in a Limited Edition of 1,000 prints. 
Each of these reproductions will be 
carefully inspected, signed, and numbered 
by the artist. 

This full-color reproduction has an 
image size of 19” x 28” with an overall 
size of 24” x 34”. This very fine print is 
on high quality, specially made heavy 
vellum cover stock which is ideal for 
framing for home or office. 

“A Team To Remember,” which is 
presented in a handsome folder, should 
be a perfect gift to remember for many 
occasions. Although the prints will not be 
available until January, special full-color 
Christmas gift certificates have been 
prepared for the Holiday Season. Each 
certificate will include a color illustration 
of this print. Do not hesitate in placing 
your order now, for within weeks we 
expect a complete sell-out of this extra- 
ordinary reproduction. 


You Can Win the Original 


Each Purchaser of a reproduction will 
automatically be entitled to a chance to 


_ win the original 60” x 41” acrylic paint- 


ing, appraised at $6,000 by Richard 


~ Lynch, Director of Hammor Galleries of 


New York, and a member of the Art 


_ Appraiser’s Association of America. The 
‘drawing for this valuable piece of art, 


graciously donated by the artist, will take 


place at the conclusion of this exceptional 


offering. 


A team 
to Remember 


“This team gave me an inspirational lift, a soaring feeling, a happy 
feeling, and this is what I have tried to capture in my painting. That 
extra dimension-the happy looseness, the explosiveness, and the 
genuine enthusiasm for playing the game-is what I have tried to grasp. 
For those are the qualities that made this team so special, indeed ‘‘A 


Team To Remember. 
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LAMAR SPARKMAN 


Lamar Sparkman 


Lamar Sparkman is an extremely talented 
sports artist who received his formal 
training at the University of Florida. Mr. 
Sparkman has received numerous 
awards for his sports illustrations and is 
recognized as one of the finest sports 
artists in the nation. North Carolina's 
own renowned artist, Bob Timberlake, 
says “| consider Lamar a fine and 
accomplished artist and a close friend.” 
Famous sports scenes to this artist's 
credit include a rendering of the . 
prestigious clubhouse at Augusta 
National, which hangs at this famous 
landmark. He has also painted the 16th 
hole at Cypress Point. The NFL Tampa 
Bay Buccaneers chose his logo design 
and painting as the official emblem of the 
team. 





Charge my VISA 
MASTER CHARGE [] 











Please send me a print of Lamar Sparkman's “A Team To Remember.” My VISA 








check for $ is enclosed. | understand that if the supply of prints in this account 

limited edition has been depleted, my payment will be promptly returned. CREDIT CARD NUMBER g 
Nano LEER ase TS 

EXPIRATION DATE MASTER CHARGE 
MONTH/YEAR INTERBANK NO. 5 
Gy os Sen CL De ete LS a oe Sratetes LEAT) § 
(1 | would like a handsome full-color gift certificate mailed to me. SIGNATURE (required for. charge orders) ; 
Make checks payable to Duke University. Print oc casi etteee ee . $75.00 fj 
Tax (N.C. residents only) ....... 3.00 E 
Mail to: Duke University, Drawer AM, Duke Station, Durham, NC 27706 or Postage, packaging, insurance... 4.00 a 
call 919/684-2344 $82.00 ; 
Whee emmy sme mm cs SSS SND NS SY GS GSS LG SG YO Dl 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








Half Century Club 


Linwood D. Hicks *20, a resident of 

Raleigh, N.C., retired in 1976 as a part-time 
instructor for Wake Technical Institute. He 
worked for the North Carolina Department of 
Transportation until his retirement in 1964. 


A high school in Columbus, Ga. has been 
named for William Henry Shaw ‘26, M.Ed. 
‘33. Shaw’s grandson, a student at the school, 
participated in the dedication. Shaw has been 
principal in the Durham County and Raleigh 
schools and school superintendent in Sumter, 
S.C., and Columbus, Ga. He has also taught at 
Duke University and the Universities of South 
Carolina and Florida. 


°20s and ’30s 


Thomas O. Gentry ‘29, M.Ed. °42 has kept 
busy since his retirement as a school principal. 
Besides overseeing his farms in Roxboro, 
N.C., he substitute teaches and operates a 
part-time insurance business. 


After forty years of teaching school in North 
Carolina, Virginia Cox Duncan °32 is enjoying 
retirement. A resident of Concord, N.C., she 
has two daughters and one granddaughter. 


George T. Harrell Jr. 32. M.D. °34, of 
Timonium, Md., spent March in Colombia for 
Project HOPE and May-August in Indonesia 
for the International Executive Service 
Corps. 


Robert C. Cox °34 retired from teaching in 
February after 36 years at Duke University’s 
physical education department. His wife, Mary 
Seed Cox °36, retired as Duke's math-physics 
librarian in 1977. 


Last November, Lloyd A. Kraushaar °36 
retired as director of salaried personnel for the 
Rochester Products Division of General 
Motors Corp. Among his many honors is the 
Monroe County Manager's Award for 1975, 
1976 and 1977, in recognition of his outstanding 
contributions to employment programs for 
probationers. He and his wife live in Fairport, 
NEY: 


R. Wright Spears B.D. °36 has retired from the 
pastoral ministry of the United Methodist 
Church. He now lives at Lake Junaluska, 
N.C.. where he is serving as president of the 
board of trustees of the church assembly. 


Lionel W. McKenzie °39, professor of 
economics at the University of Rochester, has 


been elected a member of the National Academy of 


Sciences. He was honored for distinguished 
contributions to the theories of international 
trade, competitive equilibrium and optimal 
growth. 


’40s 


After 30 years of teaching second graders, 
Ruth Garrard Copley °40 will retire in July 
from the Durham County school system. 


Harold J. Humm M.S. °41, Ph.D. °45 has 
received the University Distinguished Scholar 
Award for 1977-78 from the University of South 
Florida. A professor of marine sciences, he 
helped found marine laboratories at Duke and 
several other eastern universities. 


Wilbur H. Tyte B.D. °42, who retired from the 
active ministry last year, serves as state- 
certified counselor for alcoholism. His home is 
in Greensboro, N.C. 


Myra Williams-Thornton Ph.D. °42 keeps 
busy in her retirement by doing volunteer work 
in pediatrics, YWCA, mission, and various 
civic activities. Her home is in Richmond, Va. 


W. Garland Loftis '44, regional associate vice- 
president of Allstate in Atlanta, has been 
appointed chairman of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee of Georgia. He and his wife have two 
children. 


Lewis M. Branscomb ‘45 has been elected to 
the board of directors of Mobil Corp. A 
resident of Armonk, N.Y., he is chief 
scientist and vice-president of IBM. 


C. Roy Everett B.D. °45 is now senior minister 
of the Springfield United Methodist Church in 
Springfield, Va. 


Earl B. Hadlow °47, J.D. ’50 has been installed 
as chairman of the American Bar Association’s 
section on bar activities, and will work closely 
with state and local bar associations. A resident 
of Jacksonville, Fla., he is chairman of the 
board for the law firm of Mahoney, Hadlow & 
Adams. 


J. Benjamin Warren °47, M.D. ’S1 is president- 
elect of the North Carolina Medical Society 
and will assume office in May 1979. His home 
is in New Bern. 


What’s new? 


We try to print all the news of alumni 
we receive and to do so as quickly as 
possible. But sometimes the informa- 
tion we get fails to contain any news. 
News implies some change of status 
—a new home, a new job, a promotion, 


- anew degree, some accomplishment. 


Maybe you got a poem published, 
were elected to your city council, 
rehabbed an old house, opened a 
corner grocery, formed a garden club, 
built a sailboat, starred in a community 
musical—any of those things and 
hundreds of others are of interest to 
other alumni. Marriages and births, of 
course, are natural news. We look 
forward to a note from you telling us 
what’s happened. (And when you 
write, be sure to give us the name of 
your spouse.) We’re sure you’ve 
done something that would be note- 
worthy to your former classmates. 
Drop a line to: 


Bonnie Meeks 
Alumni Records 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, NC 27706 


iT _vember-December 1978 


W. Casper Holroyd Jr. '48, who just completed 
his first term in the North Carolina General 


Assembly, has been nominated by the Democratic 


Party for a second term. A resident of Raleigh, 
N.C., he is an insurance agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


David F. Olson Jr. M.F. °49, of Eureka, 
Calif., has been named leader of a new timber 
management research unit at the Redwood 
Sciences Laboratory in Arcata. Located on the 
Humboldt State University campus, the 
laboratory is part of the U.S. Forest Service’s 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station. 


Oscar M. Thompson E.E. °49 was recently 
appointed to the process-heating committee of 
the Industry Applications Society at its annual 
meeting in Toronto, Canada. The Society is 
charged with the scientific utilization of 
electrical engineering and energy in solving 
industrial problems. Thompson is president 
and founder of Virginia Technical Associates 
of Richmond. 


MARRIAGES: Miriam Cole ’41 to Elden D. 
Platt on June 27. Residence: Bellevue, Wash. 


50s 


S. G. Clark Jr. 51, LL.B. °54 has been 
appointed senior general attorney of employee 
relations and litigation of the U.S. Steel 

Corp. in Pittsburgh. 


John T. Warmath Jr. ’51, formerly senior 
vice-president of securities, has been elected 
senior investment vice-president of Jefferson 
Standard. His home is in Greensboro, N.C. 


Robert D. Cox LL.M. ’53, the first dean of 
Memphis State University’s School of Law, 
was honored last spring by the Memphis State 
University Law Alumni. Cox was dean of the 
school from its establishment in 1962 until 1977. 


W. Eugene Bondurant °54, M.Ed. ’57 is 
principal of Balboa High School in the Canal 
Zone. He and his wife, a junior high school 
counselor, have two daughters. 


Royce H. Riddick Jr. 54 has been named 
assistant vice-president of Southern Life 
Insurance Co. He lives with his wife and two 
daughters in Greensboro, N.C. 


Fred W. Shaffer ’54 has been elected vice- 
president and chief financial officer of Rohm 
and Haas in Philadelphia. He resides with his 
family in Willow Grove, Pa. where he is active 
in civic and church affairs. 

Richard F. Appleton 56 has been named 
general manager of WIVD-TV Channel |! in 
Durham. He and his wife have two daughters. 


Gordon D. Benson M.D. '56 of Wyncote, 

Pa. has been appointed chief of medicine at 
Middlesex General Hospital. He is also profes- 
sor of medicine at the College of Medicine 
and Dentistry of Rutgers Medical School in 
Piscataway, N.J. He and his wife have three 
sons. 


John J. Mallet Ph.D. °56, clinical psychologist 
at the Buckhead Medical Complex in Atlanta, 
has been appointed clinical assistant professor 
of psychiatry at Emory University School of 
Medicine and Grady Memorial Hospital in 
Atlanta. 


E. William Noyes '57 has been named assistant 
to the president of IBM Federal Systems 
Division in Bethesda, Md. 


Agnes Logan Braganza B.S.N. ’58 has been 
appointed director of special programs in 
continuing education at Christopher Newport 
College in Newport News, Va. She lives in 
nearby Yorktown. 


Serge Gonzales ’58 was promoted to associate 
professor of geology with tenure at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. At the same time, he 
assumed the position of associate director for 
energy and minerals within the university’s 
Institute of Natural Resources. Gonzales 
continues as principal and chief executive 
within Earth Resource Associates, a geo- 
technical consulting firm with offices in Athens, 
Ga. and Norman, Okla. 


David Lyman E.E. °58 is an associate partner 
with Tilleke & Gibbins, the oldest and largest 
law firm in Thailand, where he travels widely 
in the interests of clients. He is also a member 
of the editorial advisory board of the Business 
Times group of newspapers and director of 
several local companies in Thailand. 


James C. Finlay Ph.D.,’59, president of 
Fordham University, has been named to a com- 
mittee of prominent Americans that will assess 
the American Stock Exchange governing 
structure and review procedures for the 
selection of Amex governors, committees, and 
officials. He resides in the Bronx, N.Y. 


Sylvia Williams Watson ’59 has been elected 
county commissioner in Jefferson County, Ky. 


MARRIAGES: Dwight M. Craun ‘50 to 
Katherine Leal on March 25. Residence: High 
Point,N.C....Edward B. Mabry '50,M.D. 53 to 
Gray Preston in November 1977. Residence: 
Greensboro, N.C... .L. Jane Hickson 55 


to Benjamin Moss on June 12. Residence: Pompano 


Beach, Fla. . . .Harold E. Turner °56 to 
Jean Lincoln in June. Residence: Plantation, Fla. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to Charles L. Tinkham 
*56 and Mrs. Tinkham, Litchfield Park, Ariz., 
on April 8. Named Carrie Ann. 


60s 


J. George Harris 60 has been promoted to 
corporate executive vice president of American 
Hospital Supply Corp. He and his family re- 
side in Deerfield, Ill. 


Warren R. McDonald B.S.E. 60, who has 
been promoted to colonel in the U.S. Air 
Force, is attending the Air War College at 
Maxwell Air Force Base. He lives in > 
Montgomery, Ala. with his wife and daugher. 


James G. Adams ‘61 has been elected vice 
president of corporate development of the 
Liggett Group in Durham. He and his wife 
have three children. 


Catherine Cook Ayoub B.S.N. ‘61 presented a 
paper this fall to the International Congress on 
Child Abuse in London. She and her husband, 
John Ayoub *71, who reside in Tulsa, Okla., 
vacationed later in England. 
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Llewelyn G. Pritchard LL.B. °61 has been 
named chairperson of the American Bar Asso- 
 ciation’s section of individual rights and 
responsibilities. Pritchard, an attorney with the 
Seattle firm of Karr, Tuttle, Koch, Campbell, 
Mawer and Morrow, will serve a one-year 
term in office. 


James M. Efird Ph.D. 62 of Durham is the 
author of two recently published books: *‘These 
Things Are Written: An Introduction to the 
Religious Ideas of the Bible’’ (The John Knox 
Press), and ‘“‘Daniel and Revelation: A Guide 
to Two Extraordinary Visions’’ (Judson Press). 


Welborn E. Alexander Jr. °63 has been elected 
senior vice president of sales and marketing for 
Seaboard Coast Line Industries in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


_ James W. Holsinger Jr. M.D. ’64, Ph.D. 68 
has moved to Augusta, Ga., where he is the 
chief of staff of the V.A. Hospital and pro- 
fessor of medicine and anatomy at the Medical 
College of Georgia. He recently was elected a 
fellow of the American College of Physicians. 


J. Raymond Lord Th.M. °64, Ph.D. ’68 has 
been instituted as rector of the historic Grace 
Episcopal Church in Hopkinsville, Ky. Earlier 
this year, he was re-elected to the board of _ 
trustees of the University of the South in 
Sewanee, Tenn. : 


Larry H. Parrott M.D. ’64 was a member of a 
national faculty of medical laboratory experts 
at the September seminar of the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists and the College 
of American Pathologists, held in St. Louis. 
He is on the staff of Kershaw County 
Memorial Hospital in Camden, N.J. 


Susan Robinson '64, of San Francisco, Calif., 
has been appointed director of the Wells Fargo 
Bank’s planning department. Active in civic 
affairs, she also serves on the advisory com- 
mittee for the administration and legal processes 
program at Mills College. 


Jo Harriet Strickler '64, former law clerk at the 
Louisiana Supreme Court, is now an associate 
with the law firm of Stone, Pigman, Walther, 
Wittmann & Hutchinson in New Orleans. Last 
year she helped organize the Association for 
Women Attorneys, with a membership of 150 in 
the New Orleans metropolitan area. 


Robert M. Watson Jr. A.M. '64 was recently 
awarded a doctor’s degree in history from 
Memphis State University, where he serves as 
chaplain. 


William L. Yates M.H.A. °64, executive 
director of the South Carolina Hospital Associ- 
ation, has been named fellow in the American 
College of Hospital Administrators. He is a 
resident of West Columbia. 


Haines Hargrett Jr. 65 has been elected 
treasurer of Computer Management, Inc., an 
Atlanta-based firm specializing in the manage- 
ment of data processing facilities. 


Claire Braibanti Larson 66 has received a 
second bachelor of arts degree in interior design 
from American University. She and her 
husband live in Bethesda, Md. 
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Yearbook Sale 


In response to frequent inquiries the 
University Archives is offering dupli- 

cate copies of past Chanticleers to 

alumni for $10 per volume if picked up on 
campus, and $12 per volume to cove 
postage and handling if mailed. These 


__ duplicates are in excess of the four copies 


of each volume retained as part of the 
historical collection. For some years a 
dozen or more duplicates exist while in 
many cases only a few remain. As long as 
volumes in good condition are available 
these will be reserved for alumni. Mail 
orders with payment enclosed should be 
addressed to the Duke University 
Archives, 341 Perkins, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 27706. 
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Ralph Lynn Braibanti '67, of the U.S. Foreign 
Service, has been appointed political officer on 
the Cuba Desk in the State Department. He 
recently completed service training in the 
Philippines and the Foreign Service Institute. 


Norman R. Prance ’67 has been appointed 
assistant professor at Western New England 
College School of Law in Springfield, Mass. He 
was formerly associated with the San Francisco 
law firm of Pillsbury, Madison and Sutro. 


George Robinson Ph.D. ’68, who lives in 
Lexington, Ky., has been named associate 
professor of chemistry and director of summer 
programs at Centre College in Danville, Ky. A 
former research associate at Rockefeller 


_ University, he was also assistant professor at 


the University of Kentucky Medical Center, 
and was engaged in private business. 


John W. Worthington °68 has begun a 
cardiology fellowship at Strong Memorial 
Hospital in Rochester, N.Y., where he lives 
with his wife, Frances Shurcliff Worthington 
68. 


Deborah S. Marston 69 has been appointed 
vice president for college relations at Reed 
College in Portland, Ore. 


David M. Whalin ’69, of Arlington, Va., has 


’ resigned as assistant attorney general of 


Kentucky to become assistant to Congressman 
Carl D. Perkins, Democrat, 7th District of 
Kentucky. 


George C. Yehling III °69, A.M. °73 has 
moved to Toledo, Ohio to serve as director of 
computer services with the Toledo Mental 
Health Center. He was formerly a senior 
programmer for Duke University’s Academic 
Systems. 


MARRIAGES: Peter K. Nunez '64 to Elizabeth 
A. Coyn on Sept. 16. Residence: San Diego, 
Calif. . . .E. Lynn Brown B.S.N. ’68 to 

Basil L. Dubrosky on July 16. Residence: 
Clarendon Hills; lll. . . .Joan Helen Flagler 
’68 to John Kelvington Burnap on August 26. 
Residence: Berkeley, Calif. . . .Suzanne B. 
Brooks ’69 to Jeff Taylor in May. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C. 


BIRTHS: A son to Michael J. McBee ’61 and 
Mrs. McBee, College Park, Md., on Nov. 8, 
1977. Named Luke Daniel. . . . Fourth child 
and third daughter to William G. Penny ’61 
and Mrs. Penny, Springfield, Va., in Feb. 
Named Christie Lynne. . . . Fourth child and 
son to Jennie Bass Bartee '63 and Mr. Bartee, 
Clover, S.C., on May 11, 1977. Named Clay 
Dillon. . . . A son to J. Neiland Pennington 
*°63 and Mrs. Pennington, Nashville, Tenn., on 
Sept. 29, 1977. Named John Raymond... . 
Fourth child and first daughter to Louis A. 
Cancellaro M.D. °65 and Mrs. Cancellaro, 
Simpsonville, N.C., on Oct. 17, 1977. Named 
Antoinette. . . . First child and son to Susan 
Dusbabek Levine B.S.N. °65 and Mr. Levine, 
Plantation, Fla., on Nov. 27, 1977. Named 
Stephen James. . . . First child and son to 
Philip Richard Palisoul ’65 and Mrs. Palisoul, 
La Jolla, Calif., on Feb. 3. Named Philip 
Richard HH... . First child and daughter to 
Jerry C. Bernstein °66 and Mrs. Bernstein, 
Raleigh, N.C., on Dec. 31, 1977. Named 
Elizabeth Brooks. . . . Third son to William M. 
Blackshear Jr. °66 and Mrs. Blackshear, 
Bellevue, Wash., on Nov. 28, 1977. Named 
Steven Michael. . . . A son to Richard D. 
Davenport ‘66 and Mrs. Davenport, West 
Allis, Wis., on Jan. 22 Named Jeffrey... . 

A son to William V. McPherson Jr. '66 and 
Mrs. McPherson, Durham, N.C., on July 13. 
Named William Vann III. . . .Second son 

to Robert F. Page 66, J.D. 69 and 

Sara Moore page P.T. ’68, Raleigh, N.C.., 

on Feb. 5. Named Jonathan Foster. . . . Third 
child and second son to Barry W. Stevens °66 
and Mrs. Stevens, Reston, Va., on Feb. 22. 
Named Gavin Nathaniel. . . . Second child and 
first son to Jeanne Rambo Brooks ‘67 and 
Stephen Charles Brooks ‘69, Bynum, N.C., 

on March 25. Named Michael Stephen... . 
Second child and first daughter to John Bee 
Coogler M.E. ’67 and Mrs. Coogler, 
Cupertino, Calif., on May 13. Named Stephane 
Christel. . . . First child and daughter to Sandra 
Forrester Dufresne 67 and Rev. Dufresne, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on March 22. Named Aimee 
Forrester. . . . First child and daughter to 
Pamela Alexander Gill 67 and Lowell H. Gill 
M.D. °70, Charlotte, N.C., on Nov. 14, 1977. 
Named Dixie Lee. . . . First child and son to 
Wendy Hermann Harlow °67 and Mr. Harlow, 
Baltimore, Md., on July 12. Named Douglas 
Rogers. . . . A daughter to Bruce A. Hunnicutt 


CHILD 
SAFETY 
IS NO 
ACCIDENT 


A PARENTS’ HANDBOOK OF EMERGENCIES 


JAY M. ARENA, M.D. and MIRIAM BACHAR 


“An excellent, simply written and well-illustrated 
book . . . This book could be a lifesaver. Get it.””, Ann 
Landers 


“Arena, author of a standard toxicology textbook, is 
a nationally recognized authority on poisoning and 
poison control centers. In this book . . . Arena and 
Bachar have produced an authoritative and extremely 
readable guide to both the prevention and treatment 
of childhood accidents and emergencies. An excellent 
index, coupled with many illustrations and a first-aid 
chart, facilitates use of the book as a quick reference 
source. Further, its narrative sections on the develop- 
ment of a family lifestyle which promotes child safety 
make it useful. Highly recommended.” Library 
Journal 


“What has been needed for a long time is a posztive 


approach to satety — a book that gocs beyond the 
statistics and beyond the ‘Don’ts,’ a book that deals 
with the practical, the sensible, the ‘how to’s’ of pre- 
venting possible tragedies. Just such a book is Child 
Safety Is No Accident. Here at long last is an casy-to- 
read handbook . . . One of the most concise, up-to-date 
manuals for dealing with crises we’ve seen in twenty 


~years of reviewing child-care books and pamphlets.” 


Patricia Irons, Baby Talk 
$10.95 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon 
and enclosing payment will receive a 10% discount, and 
all postage and handling charges will be carried by .the 
Publisher. (North Carolina residents, please add 4% 
sales tax.) 


Please send me -copies of Child Safety Is No Acc: 
dent ($10.95 per copy, less 10% when check accom- 
panies order). I enclose my check for $ 








address) == 


city, state, zip code 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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‘67 and Mrs. Hunnicutt, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
on Sept. 13. Named Sara Lynn. . . . Second 
child and son to Bruce W. Menning A.M 

°67, Ph.D. ‘72 and Margaret Rousnar Menning 
M.A.T. °68, Oxford, Ohio, on August 13 
Named Anton Albert. . . . Third child and 
second son to Todd B. Orvald ‘67 and Jill 
Edwards Orvald ‘69, Durahm, N.C., on 
August 9. Named Johnathan. . . . A son to 
Philip W. Barnhart Jr. ‘68 and Mrs. Barnhart 
Falls Church, Va., on March 30. Named 
William David. .. . Third child and daughter 
to Carl Eisenberg M.D. ‘68 and Mrs 


Tax Tips 


How to put a generation- 
skipping trust in your 
estate plan? 


Many people use a generation-skipping transfer 
as an estate planning technique to pass property 
on to their grandchildren while avoiding 
estate taxes on that same property in their 
children’s estate. This is usually done with a 
trust leaving an income interest to the children 
with the remaining trust corpus then going to 
their grandchildren. Such a trust is a 
popular technique especially if the children 
have substantial assets of their own 

With the Tax Reform Act of 1976, however 
one’s ability to transfer assets tax-free to 
grandchildren without having them taxed in 
their children's estates has been curtailed 
A tax is now imposed on the generation-skip- 
ping transfer upon the distribution of assets 
toa generation skipping heir'—a grandchild 
in most cases. Thus, |f a person sets up a 
trust providing lifetime income to his children 
and then leaving the remainder of the trust 
corpus to his grandchildren, the children’s 
estates will incur an estate tax on the trust 
assets going to the grandchildren even though 


that chiid never had any right to use the trust 
corpus during life. In other words. the trust 
assets are taxed just as though they were 


given to the children outright 


inere is a hmitea exc 


these new 
generation-skipping transfer rules allowing one 


ept NIN 


de Skipped without tax where the 


generaiion tc 
transfer is to a grandchild of the grantor. The 
limiton this exception permits only $250,000 
wortn of property per child of a grantor to be 
transferred to grandchildren tax-free. Thus 
for every child of a grantor, $250,000 
worth of property can go to the off-spring 
of each of the grantor's children without 
being taxed in the estates of the grantor's 
children 

For those of you who have already provided 
for generation-skipping trusts in your estate 
plans. there are several provisions of the Tax 
Reform Act of 1976 and the recently enacted 
Revenue Actof 1978 you should be especially 
aware ot. First of all, the Act's rules 
apply only to generation-skipping trusts 
created after June 11, 1976. If the trust 
created was an irrevocable trust on June 
11. 1976, the generation-skipping transfer 
rules do not apply. For revocable trusts 
or wills in existence on April 30, 1976, the 
new rules will not apply and thus no tax 
imposed if the grantor dies before January 
1, 1982. But this exception will only be 
allowed if the will or trust instrument of the 
grantor has not been revised after April 30 
1976 so as to increase the amount of property 
passed through the generation skipping 
transfer 

As always, Duke advises you to consult 
your legal and tax advisors before making 
any changes in your will or estate plan 


Tax information provided by the Office of 
Planned Giving, Duke University, 919/684! 
2123. 


Eisenberg, Mequon, Wis., on March 30, 
Named Molly. . . . First child and son to 
Nancy Campbell McCormick ‘68 and Nathan 
Crystal, Columbia, S.C., on April 10. Named 
Abraham Joseph Crystal. .. . Second child 
and first son to Paul S. Messick Jr. ‘68 and 
Sally Carson Messick B.S.N. °70, Pittsboro, 
N.C., on August I 1, 1977. Named Peter 
Carson. .. . Third child and first daughter to 
Karen Gallagher Busby B.S.N. ‘69 and M. 
Rudy Busby M.D. °70, Salisbury, N.C., on 
Oct. 20, 1977, Named Brooke Kathryn. .. . 
Second daughter to Sandra Kisner Fogelson 
‘69 and Mr. Fogelson, Richmond, Va., on 
March 24. Named Aliza Joy. . . .First 

child and son to Chythia Havens Gosline 

‘69 and John Gosline Ph.D. '70, Vancouver 
British Columbia, Canada, on April 15. Named 
Andrew Havens. Second child and first 
daughter to Lucy Hendrick Kernodle B.S.N. 
‘69 and Harold B. Kernodle Jr. M.D. °69. 
Burlington, N.C., on Oct. 23, 1977. Named 
Katherine Suzanne. .. . Second child and 
daughter to William Henry Leavell B.S.E. '69 
and Mrs. Leavell, Knoxville, Tenn., on Jan, 31. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth. . . . Second daughter 
to Linda Himadi Lenz ‘69 and James Emmett 
Lenz ‘60, Chapel Hill, N.C., on July 19. 
Named Jennifer Alice. .. . First child and 
son to Peter A. Royal ‘69 and Diane Perret 
Royal ‘70, Metairie, La., on August 5, 

1977. Named Peter A. Jr. . . . First child 

and son to Mary Brownell Sobota B.S.N. °69 
and Mr. Sobota, Fairfax, Va., on July 21. 
Named Daniel John. 


°70s 


Jon C. Keates A.M. °70. alumni relations 
director of Brown University, has been named 
director of alumni relations for George 
Washington University. Formerly 

admissions counselor and English instructor at 
Duke. he assumed the new post in mid- 
October. 


Christine Meadors Durham J.D. ‘71. recently 
appointed a judge on Utah's Third District 
Court. is the youngest appointee and first 
woman to hold this position in Utah. She lives 
in Salt Lake City with her husband. George H. 
Durham II M.D. °73. a pediatrician at Utah 
University Hospital. 


Julia C. Perry 7) has been promoted to 
assistant vice president of Trust Company 
Bank in Atlanta. Ga.. where she will work in 
the financial insututions division of the banking 
department 


Michael L. Richmond J.D. 71 ts law librarian 
and assistant protessor of law at Nova Uni- 
versity Center for the Study of Law. Ft 
Lauderdale. Fla. His wife. Gail Levin 
Richmond J.D. 7}. commutes from their 
Plantation. Fla. home to Chapel Hill while 
Serving as assistant professonpt law at 


UNC Law School 

Terry A. Carpenter §72 of Chicago, Ill.. has 
accepted a job as corporate lending officer in 
Bank of America’s world banking division. She 
received an M.B.A. degree in June from the 
Stanford Graduate School of Business 


Thomas M. Fairfull A.M. °72. now living in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, is the director of the U.S. 
Army Museum at Fort DeRussy in Waikiki. 


Sidney L. Gulledge II} °72 and Suzanne 

Allen Gulledge 74. formerly of Winston- 
Salem. N.C.. have moved to Durham. where 
he is a resident in ophthalmology at the Duke 
Eye Center. Suzanne is working toward a Ph.D. 
in education at Duke. 


Michael W. Patrick °72. A.M. °77 is a law clerk 
to Chief U.S. District Judge Eugene A. 
Gordon in Greensboro. N.C. 


John D. Reilly -72. A.M. °74 is a resident of 
Charlotte. N.C.. where he is research and 
marketing specialist for WBRYV. 


William B. Eisenhardt M.Ed. ‘73. Ph.D. °76. 
former director of student services at Husson 
College. has been appointed dean of student 
affairs. He resides with his wife and two 
daughters in Hampden. Maine 


+ 


Caroi A. Herron “73 has been awarded a 
doctor's degree in foreign language education 
by the University of Wisconsin at Madison. A 
resident of Atlanta, Ga.. she is an assistant 


professor of French at Emory University. 
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Style 


The big bands of America—creators of the sweetest, 
hottest sounds heard on this planet. Duke University 
was home for the masters of the big band sound: Les 
Brown, Johnny Long, Sonny Burke. They're on this 
tremendous two-record set, along with a bandstand 
full of other musicians who made Duke and the nation 
sway and swing for half a century. 


Les Brown 

Nick Laney 

Pat Williams 
Sammy Fletcher 
Tommy Farr 


Sonny Burke 
Johnny Long 
Jelly Leftwich 
Bill Pape 
Frank Bennett 


25 great songs! Big band classics (“Sentimental Journey,” “Bye, Bye 
Blues,” ‘In a Shanty in Old Shanty Town’). Fresh new hits (“Lara's Theme,” 
“Airport 75"). Campus favorites (“Blue and White,” “Dance of the Blue 
Devils’). An explosion of music and memories! 


$25 for the album 


($10 cost, $15 tax-deductible gift) 


Please send me this super album of great sounds and find my check 
for $25 enclosed 


Name 





Street 





City a Siete a 
Mail to: Big Band Album, Department of Music, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 27708 
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~ Susan Parker Starling J.D. °73 is currently 


‘counsel to the vice chairman of the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission in Washington. 


_ D.C. She and her husband Kenneth Starling 






J.D. ‘73 have one son, born last Christmas. 
and live in McLean, Va. 


Lee Davidson Wilder ‘73 has been elected 
trust officer of Trust Company Bank in Atlanta. 
where she will work in the trust department's 
investment research division. 


Robert Williams B.S.E. °73 has just completed 
a general practice residency in dentistry at 
Upstate Medical Center. Syracuse. N.Y., and 
is now a resident in pediatric dentistry at the 
Medical University of South Carolina. He and his 
wife live in Charleston. 


John A. Woodford °73 has accepted a position 
with ATE Management and Service Co. of 
Cincinnati, a public transit management firm. 
He is employed as director of planning for the 
Transit Authority of River City in Louisville. 
Ky.. where he lives with his wife. 


Robert G. Beaumer Jr. J.D. °74 is assistant 
corporate counsel for the city of Spokane. 
Wash. 


Susan M. Clapp °74 received her law degree 
from Wake Forest School of Law and practices 
with the firm of Haskins, Robottam & Hack in 
Bloomfield, N.J. 


J. Robert Clark M.H.A. ‘74 is the assistant 
director of the Wesley Long Hospital in 
Greensboro, N.C. 


William C. Malik ‘74 has begun a five-year 
training period.in orthopaedic surgery at North- 
western University Medical Center. He and his 
wife reside in Chicago. 


James T. Miller ‘74 has joined the textile 
fibers department of the Dupont Co. in 
Camden, S.C. 


Alumni Headliner: 


Donna Faw 


Robert H. Shaw III °74 and Lynn Dalton 

Shaw °76 are making their home in New Bern. 
N.C.. where he is an attorney with the firm of 
Ward and Smith, and she is a purchasing 
agent with AMF Hatteras Yachts. 


Douglas Paul Sherman ‘74, M.D. °78 and 

Dale Anderson Sherman ‘75 are currently 
living in Tallahassee. Fla., where he is a family 
practice resident at the Tallahassee Memorial 
Hospital. Dale is continuing graduate studies 
in speech pathology at Florida State Universiy. 


Anthony P. Tinari ‘74 has completed a judicial 
clerkship and associated with the law firm of 
Marshall, Dennehey and Warner in Norristown. 
Pa. His wife. Mary Alice Classen Tinari 
B.S.N. ‘74, is @ graduate student in nursing at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Thema reside in 
Huntingdon Valley. 


Don L. Cozort M.H.A. °75 is living in Lansing. 
mich., where he is the assistant administrator 
of the Lansing General Hospital. 


Marla C. Hegyan ‘75, A.M. °76 has joined the 
public relations division of Lewis & Gilman. 
Inc. in the medical/health group. She resides in 
Philadelphia. 


Stephen Hollaway A.M. ‘75 has been named 
associate Baptist campus minister at the 
University of Alabama. He and his wife reside 
in Birmingham. 


Thomas Staverosky ‘75. past member of the 
Blue Devils wrestling team, has been named 
head wrestling coach at Albright College. A 
resident of Reading. Pa.. he is associated with 
the Brook Botvin Real Estate firm. 


Paul M. Wright J.D. ‘75, former assistant 
district attorney of Goldsboro, N.C.. has been 
appointed judge for the three-county Eighth 
Judicial District of North Carolina. 


Richard Caston A.M. °76. Ph.D. °78. a social 
psychologist. has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Denver. 


Up the ladder 


' 


Catherine L. Caudle 76 is a student in the 
School of Business at Indiana University in 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Lauren E. Cosgrove 76, native of Charlotte, 
N.C.. is a third-year medical student at 
UNC-CH. She recently spent three months in 
England studying obstetrics and gynecology. 


Ralph Y. Faulk M.S. °76 resides in Muscatine. 
lowa. where he has joined the power division 
of Stanley Consultants as an electric systems 

analysis engineer. 


Jane Prasse Taft °76. cash management officer 
at the First National Bank of Atlanta, has been 
assigned to work ona special statewide banking 
project at First Bank, the First National Bank 
of Atlanta. in Augusta. Training in retail 
banking and commercial lending, she will 
eventually become assistant branch manager of 
the Augusta group. She and her husband reside 
in west Augusta. 


James Randall Vroom 76. M.H.A. ‘78 and his 
wife now live in Charleston, S.C., where he is 
assistant chief of outpatient administrative 

services at the Naval Regional Medical Center. 


Wendy F. Young 76. who graduated with 
honors from the Lawton School for Medical 


Assistants, is completing her internship in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Lawrence B. Holt Jr. M.D. ‘77, whose home is 
in Winston-Salem, N.C.. is serving a residency 
in internal medicine at the Medical College of 
Virginia in Richmond. 


Stephen F. Johnson °77 now lives in Weirton. 
W. Va.. where he has been named coordinator 
of tin mill products of the National Steel Corp. 


Kathy Pontone J.D. °77, a resident of San 
Francisco, Calif. is labor counselor for Kaiser 
Aluminum. 


Goes from ‘gopher’ to producer in PBS’s consumer report 


ae 


mere five years from the time she was a 
*‘gopher’’ behind the scenes of **Consumer 
Survival Kit,” Donna Faw °70 is now 
executive producer of the PBS weekly 
television series. Even though many local 
stations have consumer segments on their news reports. 





the half-hour show produced at the Maryland Center for 


Public Broadcasting is the only nationally broadcast 
consumer program in the country. 

Enlivened with skits that illustrate pitfalls to beware 
of, “Consumer Survival Kit’* combines show biz and 
serious narrative to advise viewers on finding the best 
products and services on the market. Although the 
program does not have a lavish budget. such stars as 
Alan Alda, Buddy Hackett and George Gobel have 
appeared on past shows—sometimes rejecting a fee. 
The show’s host, Larry Newman, introduces the 
program’s three segments, each devoted to a different 
topic. Past topics include over-the-counter drugs, home 
appliances and even funerals. 

The show was not even on the air when Faw grad- 
uated from Duke with a history degree and went to work 
in Baltimore as a student-administration liaison for a 
community college. On the side, she did volunteer work 
for the Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting. Liking 
her part-time work so well, she enrolled in Syracuse 
University, where she got a master’s degree in com- 
munications in 1972. She returned the next year to work 
aS project assistant at MCPB, which then produced 
“Consumer Survival Kit’’ as a local program. 

When in 1976 she became producer of the show, by 


- then a national PBS series, she was only 28—the 


youngest national producer in public television. Faw, 
now 30, has risen fast in the field, though she says she 
has no timetable for her career. 

‘People tell me I should produce a documentary but 
I just don’t know,”’ she says. **I'm not one of those 
people who knows exactly what I'll be doing five years 


from now.” 

But she knows what she’s doing right now—meeting 
daily with the show’s producers, writers and researchers. 
and working during taping sessions as late as midnight at 
times. Faw is also involved in a publicity campaign to 
widen the show’s audience. 

One audience for which the show already has great 
appeal is the elderly. The show has focused several 
times on the needs of older people—choosing a nursing 
home and planning one’s estate, for example. 

One popular part of the show is called the Survivor 
of the Week. the story of someone who has successfully 
battled fraud or ripoff. In one case, a Denver man got 
$200 from a film processor that lost several rolls of 
pictures he had taken in Europe. 

It takes about two months to plan and prepare a show. 
Topic suggestions come from viewers and staff members. 
Topics now on the board include how to shop for auto 
repairs. how to buy bread and beer. why legal 
language needs simplifying. Once. Faw selects topics, 
researchers and writers meet to prepare an outline of the 
show. Faw then consults with artists on sets, graphics 
and other visual aids. For the skits, actors are lined up. 
usually from the Baltimore or biplagaas area because 
of budget limitations. 

It takes a day and an evening to shoot a show. Taped 
on Tuesday the show is then sent to PBS in Washington. 
which in turn feeds the program on Saturday nights to 
stations around the country—even though they may air 
it at a later time. 

Seen on over 200 television stations throughout the 
country, **Consumer Survival Kit’ begins its fifth 


national season in January. The success of the show is 


perhaps reflected in some of the modifications for the 
1979 season..A Spanish translation is in progress and 
captions for the deaf, used successfully last year, may 
become a permanent offering. 


Patti A. Velasquez ‘77, of Sewaren. N.J.. 
continues her studies at Yale Law School this 
year under a Lewis & Leona Hughes Fund 
scholarship awarded by the Phi Mu National 
sorority. Phi Mu is one of the nation’s oldest 
and largest college organizations for women. 


Frank Becker °78 is attending medical school 
at Georgetown University in Washington, 
Dic 


Julia A. Caudle “78 is working toward a law 
degree and master’s degree in city and regional 
planning at UNC-CH. 


Robert W. Davis ‘78 lives in Los Angeles. 
where he has been accepted at Southwestern 
University School of Law. 


John H. Prince “78. of Lawrenceville. N.J.. 
has been named sales representative for the 
Congoleum Corp. Resilient Flooring Division, 
and will work in the Harrisburg-Scranton 
territory. 


MARRIAGES: Kathryn Bartholomees ‘70 to 
Robert Olmsted McLeod Jr. ‘74. Residence: 
Atlanta, Ga... . Margaret R. Bolick ‘72. 
A.M. °74 to Ronald Paul Adrianse on July 2. 
Residence: Lincoln, Neb. . . . Mark Joel 
Brenner 72 to Jean Nancy Kessler on June 25. 
Residence: Watertown, Mass... . W. Douglas 
Poe Jr. ‘72 to Sandra Jean Erickson on July 29. 
Residence: New Orleans, La....C. C. 
Niedringhaus Jr. ‘73 to Georgeanne Pettit 
James ‘75 on Nov. 11. Residence: Matthews. 
N.C. ... Sanford P. Wilcox ‘73 to Janice R. 
Davidson M.S. °76 on June 17. Residence: 
College Park, Md... . William Neill Grosch 
M.Div. °74 to Kay L. Lichy on Dec. 17. 1977. 
Residence: Durham, N.C... . Debora 

Helms ‘74 to Merritt Tull on March 27. 
Residence: San Jose, Calif. .. . Martin Robert 
Koch ‘74 to Jana Larmon on Nov. 26, 1977. 
Residence: St. Petersburg, Fla. . . . Thomas B. 
Roller M.B.A. °74 to Christine L. Rebman on 
Oct. 14. Residence: Troy. Mich. .. . Mary M. 
Alderman B.S.N. ‘75 to Jeffrey Jon Kozy on 
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NEW! 


Duke’s 1979 


Engagement 
Calendar 


For the first time in a number of years at Duke, 
we have produced a weekly engagement calendar 
for alumni and others. The 1979 calendar 
abounds with Duke people and places—S2 full- 
page, black-and-white photographs, double- 
printed for crispness. Opposite each picture is a 
calendar page, with plenty of writing space. 
Spiral-bound in a metallic silver cover, the book 
is 6-by-9 inches. And a wire binding lets it lie 
flat when opened. 


The 1979 Duke calendar represents the efforts 
of the Office of University Publications to bring 
Duke back to you. You may want to share your 
alma mater with family or friends—the calendar 
would make a great holiday gift. 

Because of the quality (and cost) of the materials 
and craftsmanship in the book, we have printed 
only a limited number. Copies of the calendar are 


available at $4, which includes postage and 
handling. 
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Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 


_____copies of Duke’s 1979 engagement calendar at $4 each. 
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June 17. Residence: Toledo, Ohio... . 
Robert L. Atchison ’75 to Susan P. Fittipaldi 
on July 4. Residence: Cleveland, Ohio... . 
David B. Epstein B.S.E. '75 to Leticia 
Veronica Garcia on Oct. 15. Residence: 
Aurora, Col. . . . C. Richard Hubbard ‘75 to 
Pamela P. Vanderschoot ’76 on April 23. 
Residence: Charlotte, N.C. . . . Stephen Alan 
Levin °75 to Christine Roberta Conner ‘76 

on July 16. Residence: Greensboro, N.C.... 
Sarah B. Maxwell B.S.N. °75 to Marc T. Smith 
on Sept. 9. Residence: Columbus; Ohio... . 


_ James M. Robinson °75 to Leslie Morris on 


May 20. Residence: Drexel Hill, Pa... . 
Randolph P. Thames '75 to Lynn E. Hoffman 
on Oct. 1, 1977. Residence: West Palm Beach. 
Fla. . . . Brooke Hallowell Davis °76 to J. 
Brent Graves on Sept. 16. Residence: Colorado 
Springs, Col. . . . James H. Fehling *76 to 
Elizabeth M. McManus B.S.N. °76 in May 
1977. Residence: Woodbury, Conn... . 
Suzannah Harding °76 to Craig N. Spencer on 
July 8. Residence: Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Candace R. Kibbel ‘76 to Kim D. Kwiatek on 
June 18. Residence: Dayton, Ohio. . . . Samuel 
B. Long III °76 to Jane Pickelmann ‘77 on 
May 20. Residence: Durham, N.C... . 
Thomas Marcellus McCrary Jr. ‘76 to Willa 
Elizabeth McIntosh *77 on June 17. 
Residence: Tallahassee, Fla. . . . Peggy 
Sackett 76, M.Ed. ‘77 to Billy Andrews ‘76 
on August 12. Residence: Durham, N.C... . 
Thomas R. White ‘76 to Diana Hallman on 
July 29. Residence: Cherryville, N.C. ... 
Agnes H. Williams ‘76 to Thomas J. Beisnder 
on Aug. 19. Residence: Raleigh, N.C... . 
William T. Wilson III ‘76 to Patricia L. 
Speight ‘76 on Dec. 30, 1977. Residence: 
Lewisville, N.C... . John S. Young Jr. B.S.E. 
*75 to Karen Wales °77 on Aug. 12. Residence: 
Lindenwold. N.J. . . . Brian K. Zell ‘76 

to Vicki J. Ifshin on June 18. Residence: 
Bethesda, Md. .. . Lynne Campagna 77 

to Fred Koplin M.B.A. °78. Residence: 


Alumni organize 


The Western Michigan Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion held its initial meeting in Grand Rapids in 
late September, with a membership of more than 
200. Athletic Director Tom Butters spoke to the 
new group. Local coordinators will be Bill 
Heritage ’66 and Torrey Glass ’74. This new 
chapter brings to 57 the total number of active 
groups around the country. 


Alumni Headliner: Ardis Kimzey 


Chicago, Ill. . . . Elisabeth Fellows 


‘77 to Michael B. King ’78 on August 

20. Residence: Durham, N.C. . . . Catherine 
Gant Harrison B.S.N. °77 to Charles R. Kelly 
Jr. B.H.S. 78 in Sept. Residence: Durham, 
N.C. ... Randy A. Hillman M.Div. °78 

to Wanda Elliott on May 20. Residence: 
Leasburg, N.C... . Anne B. Sabiston °78 to 
Reid Gordon Leggett ‘78 on June 17. 
Residence: New York, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Samuel 
J. Fox °70 and Mrs. Fox, Alexandria, Va., on 
May 10. Named Jennifer Elaine. . . . First child 
and son to Cheryl Meinert Morgan B.S.N. °70 
and Mr. Morgan, Richardson, Texas, on Dec. 
7, 1977. Named Henry A. III... . Second child 
and daughter to Betsy Nichols Searl B.S.N. 
‘70 and Richard L. Searl °72, Winter Park, 
Fla., on August 18. Named Alison Lear... . 
First child and son to Nancy Hickenbottom 
Whitford ‘70 and Mr. Whitford, Champaign, 
Ill., on July 20. Named Andrew John. ...A 
daughter to Sally Fetter Cockes ‘7! and Mr. 
Cockes. Miami, Fla., on Nov. 8, 1977. Named 
Lara Ann. .. . First child and daughter to 
John S. Cowdery Jr. ‘71 and Suzanne 
Brittingham Cowdery B.S.N. ‘72. Decatur, 
Ga.. on May 16. Named Karen Michelle. . . . 
First child and daughter to Elizabeth Bittle 
Eubanks ‘7! and Mr. Eubanks, Durham. N.C., 
on July 20. Named Camilla Elizabeth. . . . 

A daughter to Diane Hallie Heck 7! and Mr. 
Heck, Texas City, Texas, on August 23. 
Named Arianna Marie. . . . A son to Thomas 
G. Holtsclaw M.Div. ‘71 and Mrs. Holtsclaw. 
Roxboro, N.C.. on Jan. 3. 1977. Named Jason 
Thomas. . . . Second child and first son to 
Ruth Hall Sauter ‘71 and Michael Sauter °71. 
Port Washington, N.Y., on June 27. Named 
Ryan Hall. . . . First child and son to Pamela 
Rebucci Shaw °7] and Mr. Shaw, Oceanside. 
Calif.. on Dec. 24, 1977. Named Samuel 
Kevin. . . .Second child and son to Sharon 
Stevens Beattie M.R.E. °72 and John J. 
Beattie Jr. M.S. ‘72. Englewood, Ohio, on 
Feb. 15. Named Christopher John. . . . First 
child and son to Melinda Dempster Davis *72 
and Mr. Davis, Knoxville. Tenn., on March 13. 
Named Kevin Adrian. . . . First child and son 
to Tedd H. Jett B.S.E. ‘72 and Mrs. Jett. 
Harrisonburg, Va., on Dec. 15, 1977. Named 
Kevin Andrew. . . . A son to David H. Moore 
B.S.E. ‘72 and Mrs. Moore. St. Louis, Mo.. on 
July 26. Named Robert Huddler. . . . Second 
child and first daughter to Deborah Malone 
Sieger ‘72 and Mr. Sieger. Durham, N.C., on 
June 22. Named Meredith Kathryn. . . . First 
child and son to J. Preston Stainback °72 


and Mrs. Stainback, Durham, N.C., on 

Aug. 29. Named Christopher Wyatt. . . . Second 
child and daughter to James Francis Akers 

’73 and Joan Purkrabek '75, Olympia Fields, 
Ill., on July 27. Named Alexandra Lynn... . 
A daughter to Lynda Kynett Harris B.S.N. 

*73 and Thomas B. Harris Jr., Charlotte, N.C. 
on July 30. - . . A son to Nelson Levy Ph.D. 
*73 and Louisa Stiles Levy B.S.N. °75, 
Durham, N.C., on Nov. 22, 1977. Named 
Michael Douglass. . . . A daughter to Lucy 
Ellis Parker °73, A.M. ‘74 and James Wilson 
Parker J.D. °77, Winston-Salem, N.C., on 
August 10. Named Laurel Ellis. . . . First 
child and son to Sara Sudduth Clark °74 and 
Mr. Clark, Jonesboro, Ga., on May 23. Named 
Robert Steven. . . . First child and son to 
Eric Frank Ensor °74, M.B.A. ‘77 and Mrs. 
Ensor, Coral Springs, Fla., on August 10. 
Named Michael Eric. . . . First child and son to 
Nancy Passman Blum °75 and Mark Robert 
Blum °75, Athens, Ga., on Aug. 7. Named 
Richard Alan. . . . Second child and daughter 
to Elizabeth Shelton Montgomery B.S.N. °75 
and James E. Montgomery Jr. °75, Beaumont, 
Texas, on June 28. Named Anne Shelton... . 
First child and son to Pamela Rancke 
Schroeder B.S.N. °75 and Mr. Schroeder, 
Summit, N.J., on April 18. Named Steven 
Betts. . . . First child and son to Deborah 
Weiss Fowles °77 and Stephen Fowlkes °77, 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 1. Named Daniel 
Guy. ...A son to Henry S. Willis lI M.D. 
‘77 and Mrs. Willis, Andrews Air Force Base. 
Md., on Dec. 5, 1977. Named Henry Stuart 
Kendall IV. 


Deaths 


Kemp P. Neal M.D. °13 on Sept. 7. Dr. Neal 
was a longtime Raleigh surgeon and the state 
prison’s first medical surgeon. Affiliated with 
Rex Hospital throughout his career, he retired in 
1956 to continue as a surgical consultant 

to hospitals. He is the author of a book, ‘A 
Physician's Pilgrimage.’’ At the time of his 
death, he resided in a rest home inGreensboro, 
N.C.. where his wife still lives. 


Mary Lukie Nichols °20 on July 27. A native 
of Durham, she had taught in the Durham city 
school system prior to her retirement. Four 
sisters and two brothers are among the 
survivors. 


Irene Foster Woods °25 on May 28. She and 
her husband, Marvin N. Woods ‘24, were living 
in Durham, N.C. Mrs. Woods died after an 
extended illness. 


Poetry for the people 


Spearheads effort to get more arts in the schools 





Bertha Poe Montague °26 on July 24. A retired 
elementary school teacher, Mrs. Montague had 
taught in the Norfolk County and Portsmouth, 
Va. schools. She was active in the Retired 
Virginia Teachers Association and in her local 
church. One daughter survives. 


Lawrence L. Hardin ’28 on July |. Hardin was 
residing in Cape Coral, Fla. at the time of his 
death. A retired employee of Bell Laboratories 
in New Jersey, he served in the Corps of 
Engineers during World War II. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 


Jennings Graham King °29, L’31 on Dec. 25, 
1977. Mr. King was an attorney in Laurinburg, 
N.C., and a former state representative and 
State senator. At the time of his death, he was 
recognized as the ‘‘dean’’ of the Scotland 
County Bar. He is survived by his widow and 
two children. 


William N. Fortescue °30, M.D. °34 on Feb. 
15..A resident of Hendersonville, N.C., Dr. 
Fortescue died of respiratory failure following 
surgery. Among the survivors are his wife, 
Lottie Hundley Fortescue 3! and his son, 
W.N. Fortescue Jr. M.D. °62. 


J. Robert Downing '35, M.D. ‘39 on August 

3. Dr. Downing lived in Kennebunk, Maine, 
and had suffered from rheumatoid arthritis for 
16 years. Despite his illness, he continued to 
care for his patients until two weeks prior to his 
death. He was twice honored in 1971 when the 
Chamber of Commerce named him outstanding 
citizen of Kennebunk and the Public Health 
Association cited him for 25 years of service to 
that organization. His wife, Leta Marr 
Downing 31. R.N., B.S.N. °37 and two 
daughters survive. 


Robert H. Wyatt °37 on Oct. 3. The owner of 
Wyatt Insulation Co.. Mr. Wyatt was a resident 
of Durham, N.C. While at Duke, he was a 
member of the varsity football team. and a 
charter member of the Iron Dukes and the 
Durham Blue Devils Club. Among the survivors 
is a son, Robert H. Wyatt Jr. B.S.E. °64.M.S. 
°66, Ph.D. °71. 


Warren F. Luchans °42 on Jan. 17. Luchans, 
who lived in Hawaii, died of a heart attack. 
He retired as an accountant in 1970 after i 
serving in Africa and Indonesia for the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. Prior 
to his government service. he spent many years 
in private business in Atlanta, Ga. He is 
survived by his wife, the former Dorothy 
Alexander °41. 





rdis Kimzey doesn't wholly agree with the 
assertion of fellow poet Randall Jarrell that 
“the public has an unusual relationship to 
the poet: it doesn’t even know he is there.” 
The thrust of the work of Kimzey ‘59 is. 
and has been. to make sure that people do know the poets 
are there. As one of the founders of the Poetry-in-the- 
Schools program and in her present position as special 
assistant in arts education to the secretary of the North 
Carolina Departmental of Cultural Resources. Kimzey is 
a footsoldier in the war to find a home for poetry and 
all of the arts. She’s hopeful about state support for 

the arts on a long-range substantive basis. The native of 
Washington, N.C., works next door to Cultural Resources 
Secretary Sara Hodgkins and says. “The fact that I'm 
working in her office is proof that the State is serious.” 
Kimzey laughs. “I can just up and shout “Hey Sara!’ 
when | want her attention. . ..Course, she'd get mad 

as hell if | did.” ; ‘ 

Kimzey’s current goal is to persuade the State Board 

of Education to adopt a policy which would. among other 
things. make art credits a requirement for graduation from 
high school. “*Art is the only one of the six basic subjects 
that isn’t prescribed by the board.” she says. “As it 
stands. students can graduate without having a single 
credit in art. That’s what we're going after. to begin 

with. At least one required art credit.” 





Kimzey knows something about both poetry and 
politics. In 1971 she spearheaded the pioneering Poetry- 
in-the-Schools program, which began with 26 poets 
serving short stints in North Carolina schools and 
developed into the broader Arts-in-the-Schools program. 
Her administrative trials and tribulations and satisfactions 
are described in her lucid. thoughtful and down-to-earth 
book “To Defend a Form.” subtitled **The Romance of 
Administration and Teaching in a Poetry-in-the-Schools 
Program.” 

Although her own poems have been published in at least 
16 outlets and she has been listed in the Directory of 
American Poets. Kimzey says. “I’m not a true poet and 
although it’s taken me some time. I've come to terms with 
it 

Even though she’s practiced poetry and givena good deal 


_of her time and energy to it. Kimzey takes the position that 


poetry. like everything else. must earn its place in the world. 
She writes: “After all the grief ve gotten and seen other 
people get. both in the schools and in administrative 
situations, | have developed the school sensitivity that 
rides the rail right along with my teaching and creative 
sensitivity. My feeling has come to be that we are there to 
reach the kids and if we do something that makes the class- 
room Situation tense or gets us kicked out or never asked 
back then we have served our own stubbornness and ego — 
but not the kids.” 
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The old year’s fading fast. so dont wait 
December's the time to discover how 
good it feels to give to Duke. Why 
December? Because if your contribution 
is mailed before midnight. December 31, 
it'll bring you welcome tax relief next 
April 15. It's that simple. The more you 
give to Duke now, the less you'll give to 
Uncle Sam later. So don't wait ‘til the last 
horn blows. Write a check to Duke today 
and send it along with the coupon on this 
page. Duke thanks you now—and you'll 
thank yourself in April 


The Duke Loyalty Fund 









My check for $ to The Duke Loyalty Fund 
is enclosed. 
Name Class 
i Street: City: Stale ee 


Mail to: The Duke Loyalty Fund 
2127 Campus Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 


() Send me more information on year-end giving. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 














Durham competes for 
Olympic track trials 


With the cheery word that ‘‘Catfish and 
Kingfish are back and the Buehler-Walker 
show is on the road again,’’ Duke track 
coach Al Buehler kicked off a recent press 
conference to announce a track meet 
designed to give Durham a boost in its 
effort to secure the track and field tryouts 
for the 1980 Olympics. 

Buehler (“‘Catfish’*) and Leroy Walker 
(‘Kingfish’) worked together on previous 
meets, including the Martin Luther King 
Games and the U.S.-Russian meet, both held 
in Wallace Wade Stadium. Walker, who 
coached American track and field athletes 
to six gold medals at the 1976 Olympics in 
Montreal, is former track coach at North 
Carolina Central University and recently 
was named national coach coordinator for 
track and field by the Amateur Athletic 
Union. 

The May meet will be a one-day affair 
with individual competition in men’s and 
women’s events. The specific events will 
depend on the ability of the meet’s officials 
to round up topflight athletes. ‘‘There will 
be no soft spots,’’ Walker said. ‘‘It will be 
a who’s-who of about 12 events.’’ Buehler 
promised the sponsoring Miller Brewing 
Company (the event is officially called the 
Lite Invitational Track and Field Meet) 
that *‘you’ll see 25 or 30 thousand people 
in the stadium, if the weather’s good. It will 
be a super meet,”’ said Buehler, ‘with a high 
caliber of people entered and some good 
shots at world records.” 

Support from Miller is enabling the 
construction of a new nine-lane track in 
Wallace Wade. The new facility, coupled 
with the hoped-for strong turnout for the 
May 19 event, will be bargaining chips for 
Durham which, along with Eugene, Ore., 
and Los Angeles, is in the running to host 
the track and field tryouts for the 
Moscow games next year. 


Precollege marks 
successful first year 


Last summer’s inaugural program for rising 
high school seniors worked so well, says 
Robert Sawyer, director of Duke’s summer 
programs, that only minor adjustments are 
being made this year. The session running 
from June 9 to July 13 will—except for a few 
curriculum changes, minor scheduling 
provisions and some new faces on the 
faculty—closely resemble its predecessor. 
The precollege program is designed to give 
rising seniors—last year 29 were accepted 
ut of about 50 applications—the chance to 
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The glass-sheathed elevator tower is the focal point of the giant Duke Hospital North, 
with bed towers rising to the left and the support building on the right. The $92 million 
concrete and glass facility, which blends architecturally with its closest neighbors— 

the Eye Center and the medical library-remains on schedule. The first patients are 

due to move in by mid-summer; surgical and pediatric patients will transfer from the 
present hospital later in the year. : 


take introductory-level college courses for 
credit and, in so doing, to get a taste of 
college life. The students are given a two- 
day orientation and then take their places 
in classes among the college students 
enrolled in summer session. 

Sawyer says there will be no math courses 
this year, adding ‘‘The problem is that the 
students in this program are of such quality 
that most will have had algebra and trigo- 
nometry and if we give them calculus, what 
will they have left to do during their senior 
year in high school?” 

The number of laboratory courses in the 
21-item curriculum (made up of courses from 
14 departments) has been trimmed because, 
Sawyer says, ‘‘We weren’t sure that five- 
week lab sciences are the way to introduce 
students to college.’’ One lesson from last 
year was that a lab course and a classroom 
course are too much for most students, so 
taking both will not be allowed this year. _ 

Last summer’s students averaged ; 
collectively .17 of a grade point lower than 
the college students taking the same courses. 
This, Sawyer feels, is for all practical 
purposes an insignificant difference. 


GREORGOHE FEOGE TT FE OROCOTEH 
Defected scientist 


A Soviet medical scientist who defected 

to the United States from Egypt in mid- 
December has begun working as a research 
associate in a Duke Medical Center 
laboratory. Dr. Igor Konstantinovich 
Egorov, a leading authority on immuo- 
genetics, and his wife Olga slipped past 
Russian security guards at a Cairo hotel 
while on a vacation cruise of the eastern 
Mediterranean. They were granted political 
asylum at the American Embassy in Cairo 
and then flown to New York. Egorov, 42, 
was head of a laboratory at the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences’s Institute of General 
Genetics, where he studied the mechanisms 
by which the body rejects transplanted 
foreign tissues. Dr. D. Bernard Amos, chief 
of Duke’s immunology division, where 
Egorov is now working, became a friend of 
the Soviet scientist in 1975 when they met 
in Denmark. Egorov had visited Duke’s 
medical center twice since then and admired 
the work being done there. Amos says he 
hopes to have Egorov join the faculty first 
as a visiting professor and then as a medical 
research professor. The couple left their 
17-year-old son Andrey with his grand- ‘ 
parents in Moscow but were able to speak 
with him on Christmas Day by telephone. 
“This is really a very simple story,’’ says 
Egorov. ‘‘I came here to work in the 
laboratory and that is all I want to do.”’ 





















The students last summer were so 
oncerned about finding a career and making 
good grades, Sawyer says, that they flocked 
ito special sessions on career guidance and 
mproving study skills. 

‘They are already good students,” he 
adds, “‘but by learning about time 
management, note-taking, and so forth, they 
do become even better.”’ 

Sawyer emphasizes that participation in 
the summer program does not guarantee a 
student admission to Duke or give a 
preferential position to the participant if 
he or she should apply to Duke. “‘It’s 
merely one item in the student’s transcript 
that will be considered in the context of the 
others,”” Sawyer says. 

Although February 15 is to be the cutoff 
date for sending out applications and March 
15 the date for receiving them, Sawyer says 
the program has the flexibility to consider 
ater requests. 

_ The estimated cost of the program is 
$1,000 for tuition for two courses, housing, 
food allowance, health and activity fees and 


application fee. 


Coach McGee fired 
after bitter season 
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|It was a “‘first,’’ but not one that Duke 
will look back on with pleasure. Forty-eight 
jhours after a 15-16 loss to Carolina put the 
/cork on a bitter 4-7 season, Mike McGee 
became the first football coach to be fired 
‘by the university. 
McGee ’60 was hired in December 1970 
|to replace Tom Harp and produced an 
/eight-year record at Duke of 37 wins, 47 
|losses and 4 ties. That, added to his 1970 
season of 3-8 at East Carolina, gives the 
\former All-America guard a lifetime head 
|coaching record of 40-55-4. McGee also 
held assistant’s jobs at Duke, Wisconsin 
| and Minnesota. 
| The press conference to announce 
McoGee’s firing and the hiring of Red Wilson 
wasn’t a happy affair. It was raining steadily 
outside the University Relations building on 
Chapel Drive. The date was November 27, 
| one year and six days after the 1977 press 








Butters at press conference 


conference announcing the retaining of the 
beleagured McGee. Now reporters were 
gathered again to ask: ‘‘What happened? 
No one present had much stomach for the 
whole thing. About the only cheerful face 
in the crowd was Red Wilson’s—and even 
his congenital optimism was shadowed by 


| the firing of his friend and predecessor. 


| A big blue Duke mobile twirled in the air 





behind Wilson and his blue eyes sparkled 
in the blaze of television lights as he gave 
the assembled media and well-wishers a 
taste of his sanguine stance toward his new 
job: ‘‘Positive thinking. . .accentuate the 
positive. . .I1 know, I believe, deep down 
in my heart, I know we shall be successful. . . 
I shall work harder than any youngster—I 
should say younger person—because I am at 
the age where I realize the pleasures and 
rewards of hard work. . .A house on fire 
attracts a crowd.” 

The media people handled the brand-new 
coach gently, then began probing Athletic 
Director Tom Butters. The reporters 
mentioned the 1977 news conference when 
Butters said Duke was ‘‘a game or two away 
from being a bowl contender. Some of the 
same reporters had been in the Hall of Fame 
Room in Cameron Indoor Stadium then 
when Butters had said, ‘‘We must put our- 
selves on the limb, so to speak, which I’ve 
done by my decision. . .”’ 

Butters—unsmiling, half-turned away in 
his seat from the bevy of reporters—said 
last year’s decision to keep McGee was a 
good one. “‘I did not make a mistake. I make 
a lot of mistakes because I make a lot of 
decisions, but the reasons for keeping him 
were valid. They still are valid.”’ 

And the reasons for firing McGee? 

“The changes weren’t made. The offen- 
sive program was degraded, not improved.”’ 
He said the troublesome circumstances 
had been present ‘‘not just over the last 
year or two, but over the last six to eight 
years.” 

Butters said McGee’s firing was not 
attributable in any measure to: the losing 
season, the furor over McGee’s mid-season 
suspension of four players, media criticism, 
comparisons with the heady success of the 
basketball team or pressure from influential 
alumni (‘‘the money people, if you want to 
call them that,”’ Butters said.). 

Butters told the reporters that he had 
gone to McGee in the locker room after 
the Carolina game and asked the coach to 
come by Butters’ house that night. MoGee 
did so. Butters said, ‘‘We had a very civil, 
warm discussion Saturday evening when I 
asked for his resignation.”” McGee 
declined to resign. (Later he told the Register 
in a telephone interview: ‘‘I did not resign 
because I did not want to accede to the 
decision. That’s important, from my point 
of view. I did not accede to the decision. 
Otherwise, I don’t think there’s anything 
I need to say.’’) On the morning of 
November 27, Butters dismissed McGee and 
placed Red Wilson’s name before the 
Athletic Council—a nine-member board of 
students, faculty and alumni which must 
approve hirings in the athletic department— 
and the change was made. 

As the press conference drew near an 
end, areporter asked Butters: “‘Do you think 
Mike McGee got a fair shake?” 

“I think,”’ said Butters, ‘““Mike McGee got 
from Duke University the opportunity to do 
the job.” 


Book describes ‘new’ 
medical curriculum 


The first 10 years of Duke’s experience with 
a radically redesigned curriculum for its 
school of medicine is the subject of a book 
just published by Duke University Press. The 
book, entitled ‘‘Undergraduate Medical 
Education and the Elective System,” is a 
series of articles by 34 current or former 
Duke faculty members describing how the 
new curriculum came into being and how it 
worked in training physicians during the 
years from 1966 to 1975. 





So far this winter the weather has been mild, compared to last January’s two disruptive 
ice-storms that brought down trees and power lines. A month into the new year and 
still no snow-and only enough ice to be an annoyance, as one student discovers on 
getting out of class. 


Dr. James F. Gifford Jr., associate 
professor of community and family medicine 
who is editor for the 243-page volume, 
explains in his preface that for more than 
50 years, medical education in the United 
States consisted of two years of instruction 
in basic medical sciences, followed by two 
years of clinical instruction in hospitals. 

“In the 1960s however, a number of 
pressures combined to force many schools 
to reevaluate their curricula,’’ he writes. 

Expansion of biomedical knowledge, 
extension of specialty training, demands 
by students for programs tailored to their 
individual interests and society’s desire that 
physicians be drawn from more diverse 
backgrounds all challenged the traditionally 
rigid educational format. *“The Duke 
University School of Medicine offered the 
first new model of medical education 
responsive to these pressures for change,” 
Gifford points out. 

Under the revised Duke system, which has 
been studied by many other schools, medical 
students spend their first year taking basic 
science courses and then as sophomores 
begin training on the wards in medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, 
pediatrics and psychiatry. The third and 
fourth-years-are-given over to elective 
courses, equally divided between basic 
science and clinical subjects in accordance 
with each student’s career goals. 

The new curriculum not only allowed 
students to have contact with patients a 
year earlier, but also afforded them the 
opportunity to delve more deeply into those 
disciplines that would likely become part of 


their life work. 

The goal of supplying students in four 
years with knowledge sufficient to support 
35 future years of medical practice was 
objectives, says Dr. William Anlyan, 
vice-president for health affairs, in the 
concluding chapter. Instead, efforts were 
directed toward familiarizing each student 
with the language of biomedicine, providing 
a core base of biomedical knowledge, 
learning how to apply problem-solving 
techniques to health and medical problems 
and imbuing students with the need for a 
life-long process of self-education. 


Off and rolling 


Last year’s noble experiment is this year’s 
reality. Tobacco Road, ‘“‘a showcase for 
creative inquiry,” is now an official 
student publication at Duke. Two 
experimental issues of the tabloid were 
published last year with a $3,000 
Publications Board grant. But recently 
Eugene Patterson, editor and publisher of 
the St. Petersburg Times, arranged a $5,000 
challenge grant, later matched by an 
anonymous donor. “‘This will carry us 
through the next fall,’’ says founder and 
chief copy editor Anne Morris ’79. ‘‘We 
hope to be self-supported by then from 
student fees and ad revenues.”’ This year’s 
editor, Sherri Rosenthal ’80, expects to 
publish three issues each semester to be 
distributed free on campus. 


Duke Alumni Registe: 


Campus cable TV 
attracts new grant 


A couple of years ago, 79.5 percent of the 
Duke student body paid the University’s 
student-operated campus television project 
the ultimate compliment: they voted to 
assess themselves $6 a year to underwrite 
the operations of Duke Union Community 
Television. It was the most lopsided vote 
on any referendum ever held. 

Why” Mainly because Cable 13 sends live 
broadcasts of home basketball games to 
about 5,000 campus television sets. 

Basketball mania aside, however, the 
campus television program, Cable 13, is 
thriving and branching out. ABC has given 
the students an unrestricted grant of $7,500 
and an experimental live news show—com- 
plete with co-anchor persons, investigative 
reporters and comedy—is to be aired in 
February. Students have parlayed the $6- 
per-student annual fee, plus other grants— 
including a pivotal $20,000 general purpose 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
in 1976—into an ongoing program offering 
viewers a lively smorgasbord of alternative 
TV time. 

Basketball is far and away the most 
popular item, but good viewer response has 
been obtained from concerts (Grateful Dead, 
Santana, Duke Symphony), interviews 
(Terry Sanford, television newsman Daniel 
Schorr), student-written shows (a soap 
opera, ““The Best Years of Our Lives,” a 
show about a convicted pie-thrower, 
‘Citizen Flash’) and documentaries (*“The 
Housing Shortage at Duke,”’ “Herpes,” 
“Town & Gown’’) and others. 

All this has been done by students 
working independently. ‘“That’s the unique 
thing about TV at Duke,”’ says engineering 
senior Andy Hemmendinger, director of 
Duke Union Community Television. *‘We’re 
more than that. Because TV is becoming 
more and more a part of people’s lives, we 
want to expose them to the possibilities of 
the medium and make them aware of the 
ways it can be used.” 

Hemmendinger believes Cable 13 can be 
helpful to students. And not just students: 
the campus facilities are open to anyone, 
including faculty, staff and Durham 
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Student television tapes campus speaker for broadcast later 


residents. He says, “‘Anyone with an 

idea for a television show can walk in and 
we'll train them to use the cameras and 
sound and other equipment and help them 
produce a television show.’’ Experience 
isn’t a prerequisite. ‘‘We tell people who 
are diffident not to worry,” says 
Hemmendinger. ‘‘We didn’t know anything 
when we started, and there’s no point in 
changing such a fine tradition.”’ 


Duke Endowment gives 
$1.3 million in grants 


Trustees of the Duke Endowment, have 
appropriated $1,325,000 to Duke Univer- 
sity for a number of projects and pro- 
grams, in grants ranging from $10,000 to 
$200,000. 

One grant of $200,000 is earmarked to 
develop facilities for the handicapped to 
comply with requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Additions would include wheelchair 
ramps, a visual warning system for the 
deaf and an emergency support system 
of personnel for the blind. 

A grant of $200,000 was made to a 
continuing program to enable Duke to 
strengthen its faculty in the arts and 
sciences. 

A $125,000 grant was made to the 
Perkins Library to further its connections 
with SOLINET, a computerized library 
network that joins the facilities of libraries 
throughout the Southeast. 

A $100,000 grant to Duke’s international 
programs will permit the establishment of 
a coordination project to study research 
and graduate training programs and to 
further develop an undergraduate program 
in international studies. The development 
of program prerequisites, the use of 
visiting professors, preferably from 
abroad, and possibilities for additional 
Duke students to study abroad are among 


areas that will be explored. 

A total of $100,000 will go into an under- 
graduate scholarship fund with an ultimate 
goal of providing all undergraduate 
scholarships from endowment funds 
rather than from operating income. 

A data processing program aimed at 
coordinating and sharing data and compu- 
tational services-on the campus for under- 
graduate students in social sciences, 
sciences and engineering received $100,000. 

A total of $140,000 was allotted to help 
pay for air-conditioning Page Auditorium. 

Other grants include $65,000 to the 
James B. Duke endowed professorships 
fund; $35,000 to the James B. Duke 
professorship fund; $75,000 to the William 
R. and Thomas L. Perkir:s endowed 
professorship of law; $20,000 to the non- 
tenured faculty research and leave fund; 
$20,000 to the graduate fellowship 
matching endowment fund; $10,000 to the 
faculty teaching program; $10,000 for 
faculty publication and dissertation 
awards. 

A grant to $15,000 to the admissions 
development program; $15,000 to re- 
structuring undergraduate advising; 
$10,000 to women’s intercollegiate 
athletics and club sports; $25,000 to the 
library collection analysis program; and 
$25,000 to the academic equipment *‘catch- 
up’’ fund. 

The Duke Endowment, headquartered 
in New York, helps support a number of 
educational institutions and medical 
facilities in the Carolinas. 


Navy advertising gets 
business center help 


The Center for Applied Business Research 
at Duke has received a $100,000 grant from 
the Navy to help the Navy decide how to 
spend some $100 million in a recruitment 

advertising campaign. The center, directed 


. 





by Richard Morey, is a new branch of the 
Duke Graduate School of Business 
Administration aimed at providing a 
mechanism for faculty and graduate students 
to work on applied research. 

Altogether, Morey says, the Department 
of Defense spends about $500 million on 
recruitment annually. Roughly 80 percent 
of the amount goes to maintain recruitment 
offices and personnel. 

Like the other services, the Navy has been 
falling short of its recruitment goal during 
the past several years, Morey says. The 
Navy needs to recruit 100,000 enlisted 
personnel yearly. 

Numbers and quality of personnel present 
a two-fold problem in meeting the quota. 
The Navy wants at least 75 percent high 
school graduates among its new personnel. 

“Our problem,” Morey says, is to 
mathmatically describe the impact and 
relationship between various types of 
advertising on the total number of recruits 
obtained and the total number of recruiters, 
allowing for regional facts and regional 
differences. 

‘We need to try mathematically to make 
trade-offs, to see where the most recruitment 
offices and personnel should be located and 
to decide the kinds of advertising to use 
and when—what amount of local ads, how 
much national advertising, how much direct 
mail, how many recruiters should be used,” 
he adds. 

The nation has six naval regions, 43 
districts and more than 1,000 recruiting 
stations. 

‘*We take the total yearly quota,’ Morey 
explains, *‘and determine what the quota 
should be for each region, the total 
number of recruits, the total number of 
high school graduates, the total number of 
non-high school graduates, and the total 
amount of money to be spent.” 

The center’s findings and rec- 
ommendations will be made into a 
computer program to be turned over to the 
Navy's national recruiting program. 








Themes on a Variation 


Last night the dog 
moaned 
beside the door. 


The maple leaves 
jerked with the first 
drops of iced rain. 


The man beside me sighed, 
whispering in his sleep 
a named that wasn’t mine. 


Said he’d dreamed a woman 
he had never seen 
lay weeping in his arms. 


On the ground this morning 
a Satin scarf snaked and curved, 
length enough to strangle 


_ any summer. 


ARDIS KIMZEY ’59 


The Oceans of Dr. Johnson 


I never take a cup of tea 

But I consider pleasurably 

That, poured a twenty-seventh cup, 
Dr. Johnson drank it up. 


Before that mighty thirst was quenched, 
Pot by pot, his hostess blenched 

And, marveling, took fearful count 

To be exact in the amount. 


Perhaps his dryness had diminished, 
Say, when the twenty-first was finished, 
Yet being in a social mood 

He drank to thrust out solitude, 


Extending the complacent hour, 
The festive rite, by staying power. 
And twenty-seven cups would be 
His limit, his capacity. 


HELEN BEVINGTON 


Six by six — 


A half dozen short poems by Duke people 


Of Sam Hunter 


This is Sam Hunter’s sometime yard 

Now cluttered with noisome Jimson weed; 
And this his rusty plowshare hard 

Beset by grass two seasons breed. 


O glorious life, O lovely life, - 

O earth, for horn-hand Hunter this: 
A place for sixty years’ dumb stirfe 
To dig his six foot hole of bliss. 


FLETCHER McCORD Ph.D. ’38 


A Mobile 


Wire and string 
Comprise the thing: 


Wire for bone 
Of the skeleton, 


String to serve 
For the fine nerve. 


More bodiliness 
It scorns as excess. 


String taut 
With intense thought, 


Wire bright 
With abstract light, 


It swings, swings, 
In intelligent rings; 


A species of grace 
Vibrant in space. 


HAROLD GRIER McCURDY 30, Ph.D. °38 


Sight 


Lake Michigan 
lies flat in the dark— 
a black pool wide as a prairie. 


The sky stands perpendicular 
over the water’s body. 


Its tall onyx multiplies 
the harbor lights 
into a millennium of seeing — 


the clockless house of the hunter, 
the queen in her jeweled chair, 
the two bears eating 

drinking, pouring 


the everlasting cup. 


ELINOR BENEDICT °53 


Crisis 


An old man leading his jackknife horse 
Around the fringe of darkening woods, 
Mumbling about the accursed wilt 
And wild grass running as ravenously 
As a gang of vampires. 


The season’s terrible, crops are worse, 
And idiot papers speak of dark troubles 
Somewhere off beyond the horizon. 
Trouble is it! By God, they ought 

To tangle awhile with downy mildew 
That kisses young plants with the lips 
Of the devil, himself. 


Wonder what’s for supper now? 

A rasher of fine, lean side meat? 

He clucks to his horses excitedly— 
Flying sparks from steel on stone 
Send fireflies sailing to Settle’s Lane. 


THAD STEM JR. 738 


~The Oceans of Dr. Johnson.’ “Themes on a Variation.” “Crisis.’ and “A 

~ Mobile™ are reprinted by permission from “‘Contemporary Poetry of North 

_ Carolina.” edited by Guy Owen and Mary C. Williams. John F. Blair, Winston- 
Salem. 1977. 165 pp.. $10. Helen Bevington is recently retired trom Duke's 
English faculty. i 


“Sight” is reprinted by permission from ~Landfarer’’ by Elinor Divine Benedict. 
Hardwood Books. c/o Bay de Noc Community College. Escannba. Mich. Un- 
numbered. $1 paper. 


“Of Sam Hunter” is reprinted by permission from “For Rent or For Sale” by 
Fletcher McCord. Privately published, 1973. 72 pp.. $2.25 paper. 
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Sculptor Smullin in the campus studio where he teaches and works 


Man of wood and tron 


Sculptor torn between chainsaw and computer in quest for artistic niche 
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nacold Boston afternoon in November of 1964, 
as Harvard undergraduate Frank Smullin sat 
in his campus apartment watching the Harvard- 


Yale game on television, he took his roomate’s . 


wood chisel and claw hammer and began idly 

chipping at a firelog. By halftime, Yale was leading but Smullin 
hardly noticed. The senior biology major had become so 
engrossed in a face he was carving in the log that he was 
saying to himself: ‘‘This is what I want to do forever.”’ 

The sudden realization of that fall afternoon led Smullin 
to apprentice himself to a sculptor and enroll in art school 
as soon as he graduated that spring. Now 35, Smullin is an 
art instructor at Duke, teaching and working in a big metal 
building in a wooded tract behind the university's laundry 
plant. While becoming known for his roughly executed wood 
sculptures, he finds himself increasingly involved in abstract 
pipe sculptures, or ‘‘constructions.”’ 

He is taking sabbatical leave this spring to be a fellow at 
the Center for Advanced Visual Studies at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Boston. While there, he 
will be spending a lot of his time on a major work-in- 
progress. a pipe construction he is doing for the DeCordova 
Museum in Lincoln, Neb. 

The life-changing event during that Harvard-Yale foot- 
ball game resolved a long-smoldering conflict. From early 
childhood. Smullin had dabbled in art. (‘1 remember the 
day. when | was about six, that I learned to draw our 
mailman from the side.’ he says.) He attended a progressive 


‘‘Nuclear Family-Controlled Fission’’ is a portrait of the 
artisi his wife Ruth-Ann and their twins-a recurring theme 
in Smullin’s wood sculptures. This chainsaw creation, 
finished with a chisel, will appear in a forthcoming book 
on wood sculpture. 


prep school with good art teachers. ‘I took a lot of art,”’ he 
says. ‘‘We had excellent teachers who ran an open studio, 
where we were allowed to work on anything we wanted to. 
I know I wouldn’t have made it through adolescence so 
well without that outlet.”’ 

Nevertheless there was a hard choice for himto make. His 
parents exerted differing influences. While his mother 
nurtured Smullin’s humanistic side, his father, an electrical 
engineer at MIT, reinforced his rationalistic leanings. As he 
prepared to choose a college, Smullin himself felt art was 
suitable as an outlet for adolescent feelings or as a hobby— 
but not a profession. ‘‘My upbringing predisposed me to 
write it off,’’ he says. } 

So he chose science and’he chose Harvard. His decision 
for science lasted slightly less than four years, when it was 
upended by the ‘‘catalysmic’’ event in front of his TV. 

After finishing Harvard, Smullin enrolled in Boston 
University’s School of Fine Arts, where he got a solid 
grounding in art. ‘‘It was not an avant-garde school,” 
he says, ‘‘So coming out of there I really needed exposure 
to current trends.’* On the recommendation of a drawing 
teacher. he got a scholarship for a summer at the Skowhegan 
School of Painting and Sculpture in Maine. There, elbow-to- 
easel with talented students from all over the country, he saw 
people doing all sorts of art that he had not seen firsthand. 
All summer, visiting artists drifted through the studios. It was 
a passionated and liberating period in his studies. 

*Now,.”’ Smullin says of that great passion he felt and 
saw, ‘I see this impulse in my students. And I’ve come to 
realize that there is probably no area in which that kind of 
intense passion can carry you on forever. The energy flow 
keeps reversing: first, the passion pulls you, then you have 
to build up the passion again—sort of like jump-starting 
a car." 
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very similar to the human figures he cuts from trees, but 


That fall, by then 1968, Smullin enrolled for graduate 
studies in Queen’s College of the City University of New 
York. ‘‘There, I experienced a loss of direction,”’ he says. 
“It was only later, after a recurrence of these drought 
periods, that I saw it was a cyclical phenomenon. I would 
have to accept this condition as something that would recur 


- but that would also result in rich periods. | realized later 
_ that I could always look ahead to a time of renewal.” 


Today, Smullin finds himself at another crossroads—not 
the choice between science and art, but the problem of 
finding his niche within art. His current choices have to do 
with the wood carvings with which he began and the metal 
pipe constructions to which he is increasingly drawn. 

He still works with wood, sometimes using hammer and 
chisel, sometimes employing a small chainsaw. His chainsaw 
sculptures—many made from hardwoods felled on East 
Campus—are what he is known for. When he has finished 
carving and sawing his pieces—a family group, businessmen 
huddled over a conference table, a baptismal font—he 
treats some with oil, others he leaves untreated. His 
carvings are often of oak, the wood most available to 
Smullin. 

The chainsaw has a purpose which has backfired on the 
artist. He began using the chainsaw in 1973 hoping to 
‘indicate with body gestures, not facial gestures’’ what he 
wanted to say. ‘The chisel was slow and indirect,’’ he 
says. ‘‘It involved me in detail that I wanted to keep away 
from.’ Ironically, he has become so skilled with a chainsaw 
that his sawed sculptures are taking on the very details and 
refinement which he was shying away from. 

His work in carving was culminated by a New York 
exhibition last spring, Smullin says. Now he is turning 
more and more to the pipe constructions, complex 
assemblages of metal pipe into figures which he feels are 


ecise angles and pipe lengths for the final piece. 


which to many observers appear more abstract. Smullin 
uses a computer to determine the angles at which the pipe 
joints are cut. 

So Smullin has proceeded from rough-carved or sawed 
wood to computer-precise metal sculptures. A conflict is 
implicit in the two quite different forms and Smullin feels 
the conflict ‘“‘impeded my professional recognition because 
galleries and critics find it difficult to accept that these 
two apparently opposite interests can reside in one person. | 
admit they are conflicting interests, but they both represent 
deep and important parts of myself.” 

He says that the two mediums present a “‘big conflict in 
terms of time and mental commitment.’’ The great 
complexity of the pipe constructions led him to a search for 
quicker, more accurate ways to build them. ‘‘I have been 
working on the problem of putting the procedures for the 
pipe constructions on computer programs, which relieve me 
of the tremendously tedious burden of repetitive calcula- 
tions to arrive at the huge number of angles and lengths.”’ 

Smullin’s first major pipe construction was done in 1974, 
when he was asked to prepare a large sculpture for the 
U.S.-Russia track meet at Duke. At the time he was not 
using a computer and he'had to spend a month working up 
techniques for building his work—a 30-foot-high sculpture, 
made of inch and a half pipe, of the mythological figure 
Daedalus. (Richard Scovill of Duke’s math faculty provided 
the analysis techniques and data for cutting the angles.) 

Smullin finds similarities between his artistic predicament 
and that of Daedalus. The latter, perhaps best known as the 
father of Icarus, was imprisoned in an labyrinth so confusing 
that escape was impossible. Daedalus had in fact designed 
the labyrinth himself. And he concocted a way out, making 
wings from feather and wax and flying over the labyrinth’s 
walls. 

The common bond is that just as Daedalus fashioned 


The drawing may come first in a construction, or the freehand wire model may be the first step. After that, comes the computer program, which provides the 
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Here is a typical rotational angle, with three pipes coming 
together in a jigsaw puzzle of angles. The paper templates, 
drawn by machine from computer data, are taped onto the 
pipes so that the cutting angles can be marked. 
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both his prison and his way out, Smullin feels that he 
must find his solutions to his self-determined dilemma of 
working in various forms. He feels his work is at an important 
point and that now is the right moment to do “‘a significant 
construction.’’ So he goes off to Boston to work on the pipe 
construction for the museum in Lincoln. As he goes, ne 
leaves behind his wood sculptures, including seven on display 
in Duke Hospital this spring. A self-examining and articulate 
artist, Smullin is not unaware of the symbolism involved in 
leaving behind the carvings with which his career as an 
artist began. ‘*‘When I’m working on carvings,” he says, ““My 
sense of self is different than when I’m on constructions— 
I’m stronger. Now I look forward to working ona scale ina 
construction that demands more physically. Pll be working 
with the large, heavy pipes.” 

BOB VETETO 


























Psychologist-collagist Kremen at work in his carport-turned-studio 


an of paper 


Late-blooming collagist scrapes for scraps, ends up in Smithsonian 


4 “Pre-Taureau I,” 1974 
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ollages by Irwin Kremen are being shown until 
March 25 at the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Collection of Fine Arts in: Washington. 
Kremen is an assistant professor in the Duke 
University psychology department. Kremen 
was forty-one in 1966 when he made his first collage 
at the urging of a friend, M.C. Richards, a potter 
and poet under whom Kremen had studied at Black 
Mountain- College. His first collage was fashioned from 
odd bits of cloth. His second was composed of ‘‘an old 
news photo of Virginia Woolf, illustrations of the 
death masks of Dante, Shakespeare, and Blake, cutouts 
of block letters, logarithmic paper. . .’’ He calls 
it ‘‘a disaster!”’ Soon after, Kremen and his wife 
Barbara visited Ascona, Switzerland, where Kremen saw 
the work of a number of collagists and was impressed 
with the possibility of the art form. The exhibition 
is only Kremen’s second. The first was a month-long 
showing this past fall at the Southeastern Center for 
Contemporary Arts in Winston-Salem. The center’s 
director, Ted Potter, calls Kremen ‘‘a major collage 
artist.”’ The director of the National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Joshua C. Taylor, says of Kremen’s work, ‘‘the 
harmony is particularly winning and the counterpoint 
absorbing. Not chance, but a finely honed perception and 
highly disciplined skill have provided these intensive 
pleasures for the intelligent eye.” 

To some eyes Kremen’s collages may seem ‘‘difficult.’’ 
They are mostly non-representational. They don’t 
provide helpful hints about what they ‘‘mean.’’ The 
arrangements may seem arbitrary, random, unimportant 
(a Winston-Salem newspaper ran a photo of one of 
Kremen’s collages lying on its side and even the catalog 
for his Smithsonian show got one upside down). The very 





process of making a collage—plucking bits and pieces of 
paper from the workaday world and pasting them 
together—imay seem capricious. Lots of people, viewing 
a collage, may not ‘‘get it.”’ 

These are the problems modern art faces in its efforts 
to win a larger public, and for that reason, it’s of interest 
to hear Kremen, an articulate man, speak of his working 
methods and intentions. He sheds light on what goes into 
the making of any piece of art, not just his own collages. 
The following is excerpted from an interview with 
Kremen in the catalog used jointly for his two exhibi- 
tions. The interviewer asked Kremen how he began a 
new work: 


“That has varied over the years, but has become 
fairly stable. 1 can best describe the entire process as it 
unfolded during one of the summer trips we took abroad 
between 1972 and 1977. Typically, we would spend part 
of our time traveling and part settled down. . . . Take our 
trip in 1973, for instance: We planned that trip to see 
Leonardo’s drawing of himself as an old man; to visit his 
tomb on the Loire; to see the sculpture of Gislebertus 
once again; and to visit certain Romanesque churches. A 
trip crammed with so much to see stimulates me enorm- 
ously. Along the way I also forage for paper. That’s an 
experience in itself and I’m hardly happier than when I’m 
roaming new streets with my vinyl collection case and my 
surplus U.S. Army knife to help me pry paper from 
walls, boards, kiosks, posts, windows; from stone, 
mortar, wood, steel, glass. 

“The life about excites me, everything is visually new 
and fresh. Collection is itself selection. I do not take all 
I see. oniy a small fraction. When I find paper I like, 
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“I do not think of myself simply as a collagist, but as a painter 
who paints with paper. . .When I am working, I do so with a 
painter’s eye and compose as if I were making a painting. 
Painting is ever on my mind.”’ 


whether a large piece or small, I must get it off whatever 
it is fastened to and that is often not easy since much of it 
is either glued or stapled down. Here, I must make 
another choice: what to try to get off and how; whether 
to pull or rip or slash or pry, by hand or with knife. How 
I carry this out determines, at least initially, the shape of 
the pieces, another reason for considering collection 
already compositional. I count myself lucky when I 
succeed in getting what I want entirely off in the way I 
want it, and all too often much comes away in fragments 
that do not assemble together again in easy jigsaw fashion. 
Later, I may shape those fragments into a usable piece 
and, therefore, create those new pieces even as I join 
them to create a collage. 

‘I hunt out unduplicable papers, experienced papers, 
papers that have been in sun, in rain, in dust, in snows, 
covered with the dirt of the city. Yet as I look at them, 
their flaky surfaces, their weathered colors, I realize their 
exquisite potential, and gather them in. Back at the hotel 
I'll sometimes pull out a very special find and show it to 
Barbara [his wife], gloating that it'll surely get into a 
collage. When I do that I know I have a piece that will 
immediately be laid out for possible use when I unpack 
my hoard. 

‘That happens soon after we get to our destination, 
which on the 1973 trip was a lovely eighteenth-century 
Breton farmhouse, sitting in its own park and hardly a 
five-minute walk through fields and pastures to one of 
those long, sandy French beaches that one might see, 
say, in a Boudin painting. By unpack I mean that I dump 
all the material out and then go at the resulting heap one 
piece at a time, studying it, snipping, cutting, tearing, 
twisting, scraping, folding, wrinkling; patching, cleaning, 
trimming, paring, feathering edges, and more, much 
more, not certainly doing all of that to any or every piece 
and some pieces get by with hardly a poke, but every 
piece is carefully looked at and partially worked over: 
some being discarded altogether; others, laid aside for 
further study and manipulation; and some taken for 
immediate use. As these pieces come up, they get 
quickly laid out on white mat board, and I am into the 
second phase of composition, now more concretely 
specific. For as soon as some pieces are there before 
me—the number is immaterial—I get so excited by their 
phenomenal properties, their sheer appearance, that I 
must leave off the piece-by-piece scrutiny of my 
treasured heap and move these bits about vis-a-vis one 
another until I have a collage or several or have gotten 
damn close to it. As I work I hunt in my heap for other 
pieces, but not until that initial burst runs its course do I 
resume the systematic selection of pieces. 

“I move pieces about on the mat boards with tweezers. 
After I’ve done a bit of arranging I clamp a piece of 
plexiglass over it all to keep everything in its tentative 
place. This enables me to hold the thing up, to turn it now 
one way, now another, and to test pieces quickly up 
against the glass. And that’s the way it goes as I continue 
selecting anew, rejecting, altering, trying first this, then 
that, turning, always turning, arranging and rearranging, 
ordering and destroying, integrating fragments and 
disparate pieces into larger unities, one configuration 
replacing the other, one piece now next to the other, 
later opposite, and so on. 
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“T go until I have what I want—my kind of a collage. 

Its emergence is always marvelous for me. I cannot 
predict its particular coherence and beauty from its 
inception—at the end it is often radically different from 
“its beginnings—but the process is nof trial and error 
either. I begin the work with what is phenomenally real 
before me. I know what I want to happen though I have 
no specific design or image in mind, nor could I put 

in words what it is I know. The process is a concretization 
of it and is its own articulation.” 


{Earlier in the interview, Kremen had spoken of 
the way he felt in the early days as a collagist:] 


*‘An anecdote about Arp [Jean Arp, a Swiss artist] 
impressed me when I heard it in Ascona. He would say 
when leaving for his studio in the morning that he was 
going off to play. When I began working later that fall, 
that was how I felt. I was playing. What I did was done 
for its own sake and for nothing more. My act was free. 
It required no extrinsic rationale, was in no way in- 
strumental to other ends; it arose by itself and was 
justified by nothing other than itself. It was exhilarating. 

“‘T managed to keep this new activity free from 
personal conflict and worldly striving for over a decade. 
No anxiety marred it, no despair, no guilt, no competi- 
tion, no conflict other than that of time. I sought neither 
status nor privilege nor gain. I bricked myself and my 
doing around in relative isolation. I worked for the joy of 
making, doing, playing, and if I wanted anything beyond 
that, it was to increase the intensity of being that one 
experiences when making, and so intensify the work 
itself. As well as I’ve ever known anything, I knew that 
for me that could be had only in the privacy of my 
becoming. In its time this isolation served me well. Now 
a new phase has begun and I welcome it.”’ 


All quoted material from ‘‘Collages by Irwin Kremen,”’ 
copyright 1978 by the Smithsonian Institution. 


“I am continually learning and finding ways to refine both my 
techniques and my tools. Past the tweezer and plexiglass phase 
of composition, I use an array of instruments and devices, 
adapted from other purposes, to fix the collage in permanent 
form.” 
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Veteran coach Red Wilson takes charge of the Blue Devils 


uke’s new football coach, Shirley S. *‘Red”’ 
Wilson, looks a bit like Huckleberry Finn grown 
to the age of 52, beefed up by an athletic 
career, crammed into a tan jacket and dark tie, 
and dropped into a chair behind a cluttered 
desk in Cameron Indoor Stadium. Wilson has a con- 
siderable portion of Finn-ish red hair, bright blue eyes 
and a broad face that would just as soon smile as not. 

Less than 48 hours after the Duke Athletic Council 
fired his friend Mike McGee and hired him, Wilson’s time 
was beginning to fill up: Strategy sessions with coaches 
on recruiting, shaking hands with well-wishing Iron Dukes, 
interviews with people needing some refreshing on who 
Wilson is and where he comes from. The implacable process 
of vesting Wilson with the trappings of a coach of a college 
football team had yanked him from his quiet life as an 
administrator in the athletic department. 

Suddenly, people wanted to know that: Wilson is a native 
of Madison, N.C., and received his bachelor’s degree from 
Davidson College in 1950. And that he spent 17 years 
in a victory-strewn odyssey as a high school coach—138 
wins, 38 losses, 11 ties at five schools in North Carolina 
and Virginia. And that he produced a golden decade for 
the Fighting Christians of Elon College at Burlington. His 
1973 team, which went 12-1 and finished as national 
runner-up in its division, was only one of a number of 
Wilson- segs powerhouses. His record from 1967 to 1976 
was 74-32-2, and he was four times coach of the year in the 
Carolinas C onference and was named national coach of the 
year for his 1973 achievements. 

But that was Elon and that was a few years ago. 

Now, after less than two years as assistant athletic 
director at Duke, Wilson had been dropped into the hot 
seat. Whether he can turn it into the catbird seat remains 
to be seen. 

Overlooking Wilson’s desk is a framed piece of 
needlework that proclaims: **Any man can be a father, but it 
takes someone special to be a DADDY.”’ Sitting in his 
office, Wilson ignored the early winter rain that had been 
falling since the news conference announcing his hiring. 
Outside, the cold raindrops popped steadily against the 
walls of Cameron as the interview proceeded in jerks and 
starts, punctuated by a series of phone calls. 

One of Wilson’s former high school players—now an 
assistant superintendent of schools in eastern North 
Carolina—called to say congratulations. *‘The first time I 
saw him,” Wilson says, **he was hustling a pool cue.’’ Then 
a high school coach, on the verge of retiring, calls to let 
Wilson know about a prospect. Wilson asks about the boy’s 
grades, his physique, athletic abilities and winds up cajoling 
his caller to “‘stay in the business. We need people like 
you. You know, I’m not too pleased with some of these 
younger coaches, their morals. . .”’ (Wilson, a deacon in 
the Presbyterian church, makes church membership and 
attendance mandatory for his coaching staff.) A third 
caller wants to know if he and his school can expect to 
see Wilson’s staff anytime soon. Definitely! ‘‘Is the 
school still in the same place?’ Wilson asks. ‘‘Just 
off the main drag? Yeah, I’ve been there many a time. 


Somebody will be by. I’ve instructed my staff to stop by 
anywhere there’s a Duke alumnus, even it it’s just to say 
hello and talk for ten minutes.”’ 

, The calls continue. They aren’t bothersome interruptions; 
they are glimpses of the way Red Wilson deals with people, 
the way he works. He is a man of wide-ranging contacts in 
the world of North Carolina football. He’s affable and 
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accessible, low-key but not self-effacing. He’s intent and 
confident as he sets forth on his mission to lead Duke 
back into football respectability. Here are some of Wilson’s 
other comments: 


When did you know you wanted to be a football coach? 


I always liked playing sports. Growing up in rural 
Rockingham County, we played sandlot football and 
baseball on Saturdays and Sundays when I was a youngster. 
I was always the one who owned the football or baseball. 
When I was in high school, I played baseball, basketball 
and football. In basketball, poor as I was at it, they 
needed bodies. In football, I did okay. Then at Davidson 
College—I enlisted in the service at 17 and came out at 
19 and enrolled at Davidson—I spent my college years with 
a famous high school coach, Bill Stoney, who coached at 
Granby High School in Norfolk. He was an influence. 


Was it a case of him being the right man in the right 
place at the right time to influence your life? 


om” 


Yes, it was. 


What position did you play? 


I was always a lineman. 


Were you—to use your phrase—‘‘always around the ball in a 
mean mood’’? 


{Laughing] We tried to be mean. We had some good teams. 


Did you think of yourself primarily as a football coach from 
the beginning, when you took your first job at Selma? 


Yes. I thought of myself as a coach. But coaching is nothing 
in the world but teaching. That’s all itis. A coach is a teacher, 
but it carries the stigma of ‘‘coaching.”’ At Selma, though, I 
did a lot of things. I taught five subjects and had a home 
room. I was head coach of three sports. Back then you drug 
the fields, you mowed the fields, you did everything. Then 
as you moved to bigger jobs, there were a few less things 
to do. 


You look like a man who enjoys coaching—or rather, teaching. 


Oh yes. You look back on the years of coaching high school 
and the money you made wasn’t too much. But the rewards! 
I can show you cards, letters, messages on this desk from 
friends, people I coached, people I know. I know everybody 
in North Carolina! 


Who did you learn from? 


Well I’ve read everything written by the great coaches. When 
you talk about the great ones, you talk about the Rockne’s 
and the Amos Alonzo Stagg’s, and the more modern ones, 
the Bear Bryant’s and the Woody Hayes’s. . . .I think all 
coaches read and learn from other coaches. But you’ve 
got to be careful. It’s important not to copy anyone, not 
to try to coach like Bear Bryant. It’s okay to learn, but 
don’t be a phony. You got to be yourself. 


Mike McGee is the only man you’ve ever coached under? 


Right and I’ve learned a tremendous amount from Mike 
McGee. 








What sorts of things? 


iy Be Se 
He’s a student of the game. He’s the most knowledgeable 
man about football I know. Mike McGee is a fine person. 
I appreciated his knowledge of football. And I appreciated 


getting to share his internal warmth. He’s a very warm man > 


and some people don’t realize that. . . .This whole thing — 
has been difficult. 
Have you made any decisions about the present coaching 
staff? - Naa 


I’m going to offer to keep them all, if they want to stay. 
All the turnover of the past few years has hurt tremendously. 
I'm going to keep them if they want to stay and give them 
so much to do they won't be able to stand it. [Laughs] 

I like to delegate responsibility and I’m going to do that in 
this job. You know, you have to coach the coaches, too. 
Let everybody know what they’re doing and then let them do 
It. . 


Did you have a stable staff at Elon? 


Yes. Very. You have to. Otherwise it takes up so much 
time dealing with the turnover. And the demands on people’s 
times are tremendous. Coaches and the student-athletes, 
too. 


What about your recruiting plans? 


That’s what we were meeting about just now. First of all, 
we’re scrutinizing carefully kids who are admissable to 
Duke. We’re looking at them position-wise. Then we need 
to decide: Do we need that position and, after that, is he an 
athlete? Then we’ll be setting up a game plan for recruiting. 
Arrange the logistics for me to get out, make a home visit. 
I'll be gone most of the next few weeks. 


Do you seriously mean, as you told the Athletic Council, 
to visit every high school in North Carolina? 


Yes! Every one. Listen, don’t ever snoot people. We'll drop 
by every school we pass and spend ten minutes to say 
hello. We’ll say, ‘‘We know you don’t have anybody for 
us this year, but you will in a year or two, and we want — 
you to remember Duke.” It doesn’t take all that much otter 
to do. ; 


Why is it so important to emphasize North Carolina 
recruiting? 

It’s tough. It’s tough to recruit in. this state because there 
are so many schools. The big colleges, including four in the 
ACC, and so many small schools who play football. North 
Carolina is in the top five states of the Union as far as the 
number of football teams here. 


Why is it so important that Duke get the good in-state 
players? 


There are Duke alums in the state who want to see North 
Carolina boys on the team. Also, if a kid is a star in a high 
school 40 to 50 miles away from Duke, he can bring a 
following to the game. 


Isn’t there a defensive side to recruiting? That is, if Duke 
gets a good North Carolina prospect, doesn’t that make it 
harder for Carolina, State and Wake to get the ones they 
need? ‘ wiih: on 
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? 
Absolutely. Of course, I’m impressed with all of our players, 
wherever their home is. One good thing about Duke’s student 
body is that we can tell a kid in Pennsylvania or Maryland, 
“‘Come on to Duke and you'll be among friends.”’ 


What do have in mind at Duke? 


We will have a new offensive look. We’ll try some things. 
They may not work all the time, but the other approach 
doesn’t always work, either. You have to have spectator 
appeal. You gotta show people something to keep ’em awake. 
And we will. You have to have people in the stands because 
that increases the gate, which increases the athletic receipts, 
Which produces money. And money is—you have to face 
it—necessary. 


How important is athletics to a school? 


Oh, 80 percent of the publicity a university gets is through 
athletics. It’s the intangibles of athletics that gets people 
to identify with a school. We live in a sports-oriented 
society. It’s very difficult for people to identify with a 
classroom or a research lab. But you'll see people walking 
down the street on Sunday morning after a game saying, 
“Tm from Duke and look what we did yesterday.”’ 


What can you specifically, objectively, promise the alumni 
that they’ll see next season? 


They will see a team that will display great enthusiasm. 

It will once more display a great will to win. Enthusiasm 
is contagious and I hope our enthusiasm will carry over to 
make our graduates overt, not covert Duke alumni. 


How do you evoke the will to win? 


By building self-esteem. You build self-esteem by showing 
a player that he’s capable of doing more than he thinks he 
can do. Like I say, you never break self-esteem. It produces 
confidence. he is going to display his confidence by his 
actions. His actions will become less hesitant. When a 
football player becomes hesitant, he becomes passive. We 
will not have that on our teams. [Laughs]. We will have 
players who play with reckless abandon and utter disregard 
for consequences. 


You seem to be pretty happy about this job? 


I am. Once coaching gets in your blood, it’s hard to get 
out, so I’m grateful for this chance. It’s teaching, as I said, 
and it’s people. I think it’s really important to be humble 
with people. 


Humble? Really? 


Yes, it is. ‘Course there’s a time to be. . .feisty [holding up 
a fist, grimacing, shaking the fist] but in the end you’ve got 





to realize, you belong to people. You have to relate to them. 
There are only so many ways you can run off-tackle, but 
you can do all sorts of things with people. I know a lot of 
people and I give people my time. Of course I’ve never 
been in a position where there are going to be as many 
demands on my time as in this job. But I’m still going to 
give it. If you don’t have enough time for people, then 
you’re busier than the Lord meant you to be. 





Butters on McGee 


Former Duke football coach Mike McGee was, quoted in a 
newspaper interview two days after he was fired as saying 
that Athletic Director Tom Butters cited three reasons for 
McGee’s dismissal. ‘‘He made three points,’’ McGee said, 
““without elaborating on any of them-fewer wins, less money, 
which I presume means gate receipts, and less offense.”’ 

Was the newspaper quote accurate? Yes, says McGee, adding 
that he refused to resign because he did not want to ‘‘accede’’ 
to the university’s decision. The Register submitted several 
questions concerning the matter to Butters, who answered 
the queries in writing. 


Register: If the university’s decision not to retain Coach 
McGee was made on the basis of an evaluation of the 
football program during 1978, why was Coach McGee 
not given a one-year contract last year, rather than the 
multi-year one he presumably received? 

Butters: The terms of Coach McGee’s contract when he 
was retained in 1977 were not made public, nor should 
they have been. One-year contracts are highly unusual 
to coaches in revenue-producing sports. 








Register: What were the criteria used in evaluating the 
football team’s progress? < 

Butters: | evaluated the football program continually 

as all other programs must be evaluated. Although there 
are many objectives in intercollegiate football, not the least 
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is the ability to win. We had not been successful in this 
respect and I saw no indication that progress toward that 
end was forthcoming. 


Register: Were the shortcomings which prompted Coach 
‘McGee’s dismissal entirely ones of on-the-field team 
performance, or were there also differences of philosophy 
and approach to building the program? 

Butters: Off-the-field philosophy affects on-the-field 
decisions. Coach McGee’s philosophy produced many 
positive results during his tenure at Duke, for which the 
university is grateful. Our total objectives, however, were 
not being met. 


Register: Did the Athletic Council receive presentations 
from anyone other than Coach Red Wilson? 
Butters: No. 


Register: Since Coach McGee was dismissed in the midst of 
the contractual agreement between him and Duke 
(assuming, as reported then, that he got a multi-year 
contract last year), what are the procedures for negating 
the contract? 

Butters: The university will meet its responsibilities 
contractually to Coach McGee. 


Register: Are there any substantive media distortions we 
need to clear up? 

butters: This type of decision will obviously cause concern 
and speculation from the media. Any effort to clear up 
distortions is, in my judgment, unnecessary. 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








Alumni Weekend Class Reunion 
Half-Century Club 


President; STANDFORD R. BROOKSHIRE 
2H, 


°20s & °30s 


Alumni Weekend Class Reunions 


1929 

(Fiftieth Anniversary) 

Vice President: EULA WILSON WAKE 

Reunion Chairman: WILLIAM R. PITTS, 
M.D. 


1934 


President: Glenn E. Anderson 
Reunion Chairman: R. HAYWOOD HOSEA 


President: JOHN A. FORLINES., JR. 
Reunion Chairwoman: MARY D.B.T. 
SEMANS June 21-24 





Houck Advertising Agency held a 50th anni- 
versary dinner in the fall to honor its founder, 
C. B. Houck °22, of Roanoke, Va. This 
regional agency serves accounts in five states. 
Houck is a past president of the Duke 
University Alumni Association and a member 
of the board of trustees. 


William H. Lander '23, A.M. °24 has retired 
at 75 after a career of 54 years in journalism, 
publicity and public affairs. Over the years, he 
has been on the United Press staff in New 
York, the public relations staff of DuPont in 
Wilmington, Del., and the publicity staff of 
Union Carbide in New York and West Virginia. 
He has worked or lectured in 16 foreign 
countries. When he was editor of the Chronicle 
in 1922-23, he and managing editor Mike 
Bradshaw adopted the name Blue Devils for 
the college teams. He and his wife live in New 
York City and have two daughters, one son and 
two grandchildren. 


Theodore R. Jenkins 27, A.M. °32, M.Div. 
°33 and Ormah Woods Jenkins ’29, of High 
Point, N.C., celebrated their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary Aug. 14. 








Quick! 


There’s still a lot of 1979 left. And it’s not 
too late to get one of Duke’s 1979 pictorial 
engagement calendars. The weekly 
calendar is full of Duke photographs and 
ample space for notes. Order yours 


today—only $4 each. 


Please rush me 


Total enclosed $ 





Name 
Street 


City 


Mail to 


Office of 
614 Che 
Duke | 

Durham 


niversity Publications 
| Drive 

ersity 

\C 27706 


copies of Duke’s 1979 engagement calendar at $4 each. 


Checks payable to Office of University Publications. 


_ nuary-February 1979 
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Isaac E. Harris ’29 is still active in his medical 
practice in the Durham Clinic. He was 
remarried in June 1977 to the former Ruth 
Clemens. 


Sheldon E. Haynes °30 is an attorney for the 
law firm of Haynes, Ford and Guills in 
Lewisburg, W. Va. He is also commissioner in 
the department of natural resources and 
director of the West Virginia State Fair. 


E. Bain Johnson *31, A.M. °43 has retired as 
head librarian at the High Point Central High 
School and is now living in Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Stuart H. Robeson °31 is practicing law with 
his two oldest sons in the firm of Robeson, 
Murphy & Robeson in Washington, D.C., and 
Manassas, Va. He lives in McLean, Va. 


Joseph E. Lyerly °33 has had two careers. He 
retired from the Army in 1963 and retired from 
civil service in 1974. He and his wife Katherine 
live in Alexandria, Va. 


George D. McCenley C.E. ’33, a consulting 
engineer in Richmond, Va., was elected 
president of his class at the last reunion. 


J. W. Getzendanner Jr. °34 and his wife have 
moved to a retirement community in 
Doylestown, Pa., after 27 years of living in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Annette Barnes Parsons ’34 is residing in Elm 
City, N.C., since her retirement from Tulane 
University as librarian. 


Dorothy Peck Gillilan °36 retired last year 
from her position as high school counselor, 
which she has held for 12 years. She divides 
her place of residence between Barrington, Ill., 
and the Finger Lakes region in New York. 


Edwin H. Schaeffer C.E. °36, operations 
director of General Motors of Mexico, is also 
a member of the General Motors of Mexico 
board of directors and is vice president and 
treasurer of the GMAC division in Mexico. 
Residing at Paseo de las Palmas, he and his 
wife have two daughters and five grandchildren. 


Harold K. Terry °36, an orthodontist in Miami, 
Fla., received the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award from the Harvard University School of 
Dentistry on June 2. 


°40s 


Alumni Weekend Class Reunions 


1944 
President: CHARLES T. SPETH 
Local Arrangements Chairwomen: ANNE 


FOUNTAIN McMAHON 


1949 
President: HENRY McLEOD, JR. 
Reunion Chairman: CARL F. SAPP 
June 21-24 


Virginia Bagby Adams R.N. °40, B.S.N. °40 
retired last summer from Quays Harbor 
College in Aberdeen, Wash. She had been 
director of practical nursing for ten years. 


Frances Hedrick Johnson ‘40 has been elected 
to the Salisbury board of directors of North 


. 
. 
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Carolina National Bank. She is also president 

of B.V. Hedrick Gravel and Sand Co., vice- 
president and director of JohnsonConcreteCo., | 
director of Material Sales Co., and vice- 
president and director of Johnson Foundation, ~ 
Inc. She and Allen S. Johnson, Jr. ’40 live in * 
Salisbury and have four children. ; 


Jean Taylor Brooks °41 lives in Greensboro, 
N.C. and is engaged in a gynecology practice. 
She and her husband have one son and one 
daughter. 


Martha F. Hill A.M. °41, professor of manage- - 
ment science at Ball State University in Muncie, 
Ind., is teaching the fall and winter semesters 
in Germany. She is among 18 of the faculty i 
the graduate program sponsored by Ball State 
and the U.S. Air Force and will be teaching | 
at Ramstein and Rhein Mian, Germany. 


bhp | 
Mary Abbie Berg °42 is the executive director 
of Senior Citizens Services, Inc., in Mobile, 
Ala. 


Theodore C. Dunn ’42 spent much of the past . 
summer in Prudhoe Bay, Alaska, on the Arctic . 


Ocean, helping to activate the new Kapurak 
River oil field for Atlantic Richfield Co. 


Edward L. Grayson B.S.E. ’43 has been 
appointed chairman of the board of RCL 
Electronics Division of AMF Inc. He is 

the founder and former president of RCL, 
which makes precision and power wire-wound 
resistors, resistive networks, and electro- 
mechanical rotary and programmable switches. 


What’s new? 


We try. to print all the news of alumni 
we receive and to do so as quickly as 
possible. But sometimes the, informa- 
tion we get fails to contain any news. 
News implies some change of status 
—a new home, a new job, a promotion, 
a new degree, some accomplishment. 
Maybe you got a poem published, 
were elected to your city council, 
rehabbed an old house, opened a 
corner grocery, formed a garden club, 
built a sailboat, starred in a community 
musical—any of those things and 
hundreds of others are of interest to 
other alumni. Marriages and births, of © 
course, are natural news. We look 
forward to a note from you telling us 
what’s happened. (And when you 
write, be sure to give us the name of 
your spouse.) We’re sure you’ve 
done something that would be note- 
worthy to your former classmates. 
Drop a line to: 

Bonnie Meeks 

Alumni Records 

614 Chapel Drive 

Durham, NC 27706 
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, ‘He resides with his wife and three children in 
West Orange, N.J. 


Bernard T. Hurley Jr. °43, vice-president of 
industry and government relations of Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Company in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been elected to the 
Tusculum College board of trustees. He and his 
wife have one son and one daughter, Marie, 
who is a member of Duke’s junior class. 


Margaret Schroder Wolf ’45 received her 
master’s degree in special education at Wright 
State University last summer and is now a 
teacher in a resource room for students with 
learning disabilities at Kenton Ridge High 
School. She resides in Springfield, Ohio. 


James C. Crutcher ’46, M.D. ’49 has been 
named chief medical director of the Veterans 
Administration. He lives in Atlanta. 


Walter L. Ross M.E. ’46, a resident of Fall- 
brook, Calif., is vice-president of the Mattel 
Corporation, maker of children’s toys. 


Curtis Carroll Davis Ph.D. °47, of Baltimore, 
Md., is the historian of the North Carolina 
Society of the Cincinnati, an organization 
composed of descendants of the officers of the 
Continental army and ranks among the Western 
world’s oldest military-patriotic brotherhoods. 
He is the author of seven historical books, the 
most recent of which is ‘‘Revolution’s 
Godchild,”’ the history of the birth, death, and 
regeneration of the Society of the Cincinnati 
in North Carolina and is illustrated with rare 
photographs and anecdotes. 


Thomas O. Lawton Jr. ’47, J.D. ’50, attorney 
with the law firm of Lawton and Myrick, is also 
city and county attorney for Allendale, S.C. 
He and his wife Bess McCaulay Lawton have 
three children. 


Theron E. Montgomery Jr. A.M. ’48, Ph.D. 
*50 has been named vice-president for academic 
affairs at Jacksonville State University in 
Alabama. 


50s 


Alumni Weekend Class Reunions 


1954 


(Twenty-fifth Anniversary) 

President: KENNETH B. ORR 

Reunion Chairwoman: BERYL ROBERTS 
WATSON 


1959 


President: LINWOOD B. HOLLOWELL 
JR. 

Reunion Chairwoman: NANCY WALKER 
ANDERSON June 21-24 


James P. Hornbuckle Jr. M. Div. 50, of 
Hickory, N.C., has been elected national 
chaplain of the Reserve Officers Association 
for 1978-79. 


E. Earl Hubbard ’S0 is now a resident of 
Lumberton, N.C., where he is senior vice- 
president and director of trust services at the 
Southern National Bank of North Carolina. He 
was formerly the vice-president of the Southern 
Pines branch. 


Robert E. Rhine ’50 has been appointed supply 
manager for General Motors de Mexico after 
serving three years as the manager of the 
General Motors Mexico City Assembly Plant. 


Charles K. Rose III ’50 is now serving as 
assistant deputy commander for technical 
training at Sheppard AFB, Tex. He was 
previously assigned at Bangkok, Thailand. 


James G. Steele ‘50, E.E. 53 has established 
his own company, the J. G. Steele Co., in 
McKenzie, Tenn., which specializes in the sale 
of electronic components. He writes that this 
“utilizes all my business and engineering 
experience over the past 25 years.”’ 


A sensible shoe 


How to avoid injury if you’re part of the running set 


John T. Warmath Jr. ’51, Jefferson Standard 
senior investment vice-president, was elected 
to the board of directors of Jefferson-Pilot 
Corp. He is also a vice-president of Jefferson- 
Pilot and is a member of the Jefferson 
Standard board. He lives in Greensboro, N.C. 


H. Claude Young Jr. 51, B.D. ’54 is president 
of the education and cultivation division of the 
General Board of Global Ministries of the 
United Methodist Church. A resident of 
Albemarle, N.C., he is also district superin- 
tendent of the Western North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. 


George C. Megill M.Div. ’52 and his wife 
June will return soon to the United States for 
a three-month furlough from their mission 
assignement in Brazil. He will be studying at 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va., 
and visiting sponsoring churches in North 
Carolina and Alabama. 


Norman L. Reynolds A.M. ’52 has been named 
the 1979 Teacher of the Year at Woodbridge 
High School. A teacher of 12th grade English, 
he resides in Bridgeville, Del. 


E. Reid Gilbert ’53, artistic director of Valley 
Studio and the Wisconsin Mime Theatre, has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin 
Professional Theatre Association. He performed 
recently at Vice-President Mondale’s home in 
Washington. A resident of Spring Valley, 
Wis., he is also the administrator of Interna- 
tional Mimes and Pantomimists. 


Marion McConnell Gough ’53 and her husband 
William are living in Los Altos, Calif., where he 
is an energy coordinator for the department of 
energy. Marion teaches piano and takes special 
programs to the public schools. They have two 
children. 


Meyer Garber ’54 is an Air Force colonel 

stationed at Ellsworth AFB, S.D., Where he is 
deputy commander of operations for the 44th 
Strategic Missile Wing. He and his wife have a 


daughter and a son, Mitchell, who is a fresh- 
man at Duke. 


Raymond L. Moore II M. Div. ’54 has been 
named vice-president of Crown Decal/Bristol 
Screen Co. in Bristol, Va. He previously was 
the sales manager there. 


Anne Barnes McKelvey R.N. °54 is the 
associate director of nursing at Presbyterian 
Hospital, Charlotte, N.C. 


William W. Neal ’54 has been promoted to 
group vice-president for commercial services 
of Automatic Data Processing. He has been 
with the company since 1975. He resides with 
his wife and two children in Wyckoff, N.J. 


E. Frank Fary Jr. ’55 is living in Greensboro 
N.C., where he has been promoted to corporate 
manager of public relations for Cone Mills 
Corp. 


John Dawson Stone C.E. °55, pastor of First 
Baptist Church in Southern Pines, N.C., has 
been elected to a four-year term on the 
Meredith College board of trustees. He and 
Catherine Styron Stone °55 have four children. 


Barbara Boyd Beatty °56 has been granted the 
master of fine arts degree in painting from the 
American University in Washington, D.C. She 
was also elected to the honor society of Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


William W. Sherman Jr. M.Div. 56 has been 
appointed by the North Carolina Conference 
Session of the United Methodist Church to the 
newly created position of coordinator of 
ministerial affairs with the Conference Council 
on Ministries. He and his wife Esther live in 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Philip B. Baker M.E. °57 has joined the staff 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Corp. in Longwood, 
Fla., as program director for the System 
Century Digital Branch Exchange. He was 
formerly the director of Aerospace Systems 
business office for Control Data Corp. in 














merica’s millions of ‘“‘running wounded”’ could 

avoid a lot of misery by getting off on the right 

foot with some simple common sense—so says 

Duke track coach Al Buehler. Many converts 

to the nation’s latest physical fitness mania 
are trying to get in shape in only a few days, after years of 
the soft life—and their bodies just won’t stand for it, Buehler 
says. 

The Duke coach, who estimates he’s probably seen more 
running injuries than most physicians, says that new runners 
should introduce their bodies to a regimen of gradual, 
stressful exercise. And, Buehler adds, the confusing matter 
of which running shoes to buy may have to be sorted out 
by some trial and error ‘‘because there’s no ‘best’ shoe for 
everybody.” 

A manager of the U.S. track team at the 1972 Munich 
Olympics, Buehler advises new runners to approach the 
sport *‘slowly and easily’’ to head off such potentially 


sidelining injuries as tendonitis. Some experts have estimated 
that half of all runners will experience some kind of painful 
injury to the feet, legs or knees. 

Buehler advises anyone over 35 who’s thinking about a 
personal running program to consult a physician for a 
checkup and probably take a stress test and 
electrocardiogram. Beginning runners, he says, should 
confine themselves to soft surfaces like park fields and 
athletic trails, rather than striking out directly onto 
concrete and asphalt—both punishing to bones, muscles 
and tendons. 

‘‘The human body is like a rubber band,”’ Buehler says. 
“It stretches so far, then it breaks. You have to give it 
time to recover from an overload of stress.”’ 

Buehler thinks many runners get too ambitious after 
discovering they can easily click off a mile or two. They 
then try for four or five miles, and suffer the consequences 
the next day in limps and pains. 


Though Buehler doesn’t recommend brands of running 
shoes, he does tell those who ask him that his favorite 
style is the so-called training flat. These shoes, usually 
consisting of uppers of nylon and suede and soles of thick 
rubber, are light and provide vital arch support for most 
runners’ feet. When it comes to shoes, Buehler added, one 
thing is for certain: ‘““Tennis shoes aren’t made for running.” 

The running shoe business, now one of the nation’s 
growth industries, is “‘very competitive,’’ but most of the 
progress in shoe design has come in colors and stripes. In 
many cases, Buehler notes, the shoes themselves are 
designed for special events: sprinting, hurdling, jumping 
or steeplechasing. A good pair of running shoes will feel 
like a glove on the feet, the coach says. And once a 
runner finds a comfortabie shoe that doesn’t produce 
injuries, he or she should resist temptation to try somebody 
else’s new, improved model. Training injuries frequently 
occur when runners switch from one brand to another. This 
happens, Buehler explains, because the body slowly adapts 
over a period of time to shoes that are gradually wearing 
down in the soles and heels. When a different pair of 
shoes come into use, the biomechanical linkages of the feet 
and legs may suddenly be subjected to unexpected stress— 
and the result is often an injury. 

There are times, however, when even an old and trusted 
pair of running shoes can cause trouble. Shoes that 
functioned well over distances of three or four miles may 
not give enough shock protection over a 26-mile marathon 
route. In that case, there isn’t mucha runner can do except 
to seek more shock protection with a shoe preferrably 
made by the same manufacturer. Whenever shoes are 
changed, runners would be wise to start breaking in their 
new ones before the old ones fall apart, Buehler, suggests. 
This allows the body to adapt at its own good speed tv the 
new shoes and could help avoid strains and other injuries. 

BOB WILSON 


Wilson is a writer in the information office whose 
well-shod feet can often be seen flashing along campus Streets. 
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were approved to fill the upcoming vacant positions for Alumni Trustees. 


The procedures for filling these vacancies state that petitions nominating any 
additional candidates require one percent of the eligible voters (graduates of 


the University). Sixty days, beginning February 19, 1979, will be allowed for 


submission of such petitions. If no petitions are received, the four nominees will 
be confirmed as new members of the Board at the May meeting and will begin 
serving on the Board as of July 1, 1979. 


Any questions about this procedure should be directed to the Director of 
Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706. 


Alumni Trustee Nominees 





Elizabeth Hanford Dole ’58 


Dole is serving a seven-year term as 
Federal Trade Commissioner, ending in 
1980. Prior to that she was deputy director 
for the Office of Consumer Affairs, from the 
time of its creation in 1971. And she 
had been executive director of the pre- 
decessor consumer organization. She has 
also been in private law practice. 

In 1972 she received the Arthur S. 
Flemming Award for outstanding govern- 
ment service. She was also named Out- 
standing Young Woman of the Year in 
Washington, D.C. 

As a student at Duke, she was president 
of the Women’s Student Government 
Organization. She graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa and was named by the student news- 
paper as ‘‘Leader of the Year.’’ She holds a 
graduate degree and a law degree from 
Harvard. 

As an alumna, she was an officer of the 
Woman's College Alumnae Association in 
the early 1960s, vice-president of the 
General Alumni Association in 1974, began 
serving a five-year term as a University 
trustee that year, and was chairman of the 
Loyalty Fund for two years—from 1976 
through 1978. 


} _ \uary-February 1979 


Edward S. Donnell ’41 


Donnell, chairman and president of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co. in Chicago, has been 
the architect of the company’s expansion 
into major retail markets, rather than 
specializing in smaller cities. 

As a student at Duke in late 1930s, 
Donnell wrote for Duke and Duchess, was 
a member of Pi Kappa Alpha social fra- 
ternity, played four years of varsity baseball, 
and was director of the campus radio sta- 
tion. As an alumnus, he has been involved 
in the University’s development efforts. 
During the Fifth Decade Campaign, he was 
a member of the corporate gifts committee 
and served on the Pacesetters Program 
steering committee. He is now chairman of 
the board of visitors of the Graduate School 
of Business. He is also a trustee of the Uni- 
versity, with a term expiring in June 1979. 

He joined Montgomery Ward in 1962 as 
a regional vice-president, was promoted to 
executive vice-president for regional op- 
erations in 1964 and assumed the presi- 
dency in 1966. 

Prior to joining Wards, he was with B. F. 
Goodrich from 1941 to 1946. From then 
until 1962 he was with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. as president of its operations in Mexico 
and manager of Sears’s Los Angeles area. 


W. Horace Corbett ’38 


Corbett, a lifelong resident of his native 
Wilmington, N.C., has varied interests in the 
food, packaging and lumber industries. 

He majored in business administration at 
Duke and returned immediately to Wil- 
mington, where he began to develop his 
business interests, based on existing family 
enterprises. He is a life member of Duke 
University’s National Council, having 
served .as chairman in 1964-66. He was 
president of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion in 1966-67. He is a President’s As- 
sociate and a member of the Washington 
Duke Club. He is on the Capital Gifts Com- 
mittee of the University and has served as 
Loyalty Fund chairman for the Wilmington 
area. 

He is a partner in the Corbett Package 
Company, Corbett Foods Company and 
Corbett Brothers; president of Corbett 
Lumber Company, president and director of 
Corbett Plywood Corp. and Corbett Indus- 
tries, Inc., and vice-president and director 
of Corbett Farming Company, Dixie Blue- 
bell Corporation and Southern Box and Ply- 
wood Corporation. All these firms are in 
Wilmington; he also serves in top mana- 
gerial positions in similar companies in 
other states. 

Corbett is a director of the Wilmington 
office of Wachovia Bank, a director of the 
Southwest Forest Industries of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and a deacon in the Presbyterian 
Church. 
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Nominees for Alumni Trustees 


At the December meeting of the Board of Trustees, the following four candidates 
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Fitzgerald S. Hudson '46 


Jerry Hudson is chairman of Collier Cobb 
Commercial, an insurance brokerage firm 
with headquarters in Chapel Hill and of- 
fices in four other North Carolina cities and 
in Massachusetts, Alabama, Texas and 
Washington, D.C. 

He is a former president of Duke Uni- 
versity’s National Council, a President's 
Associate, past president of the Duke 
Engineering Alumni Association and has 
served as a class agent and as a reunion 


_ chairman. 


In addition, he is vice-president, treasurer 
and director of the Chesapeake Interna- 
tional Corp. of Durham and Asuncion, 
Paraguay. He is director and treasurer of the 
North Carolina Business Administration at 
the University of North Carolina. He is 
on the board of the North Carolina Citizens 
Association. 

Hudson is also a trustee of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association; a trustee of 
Jackson Laboratories in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
a nonprofit institution specializing in ge- 
netics research. A native of Montgomery, 
Ala., Hudson attended Auburn University 


before entering Duke, where he got a B.S. in» 


civil engineering. He also studied structural 
engineering at the University of Michigan. 
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inneapolis, Minn. He is married and has 

one child. 

J. M. Clifton A.M. ’57 and Nancy Pearson 

Clifton M.A.T. °66 are both charter members 

of the faculty at Southeastern Community 

_ College in Whiteville, N.C. He recently 
published a book, ‘‘Life and Labor on Argyle 
Island: Letters and Documents of a Savannah 
River Rice Plantation (1833-1867).”’ 


Mary Lee Barber A.M. ’58, assistant professor 
of embryology at San Fernando Valley State 
College since 1966, was elected to the board of 
directors of Sigma Xi, a scientific research 
society of 110,000 members. 


Ronald D. Mogel ’58 is founder and chairman 
of the Genesis Group, market planning con- 
sultants for new products. He and his wife 
Christie are making their home in Marina del 
Rey, Calif. 


Mark Rollison ’58 is now a partner in the law 
firm of Dykema, Gossett, Spencer, Goodnow 
& Trigg in Washington, D.C. 





his position as professor of mechanical 
engineering at Clemson University to serve as 
co-founder and president of CARRE, Inc., and 
Mott-Brandon Crop., of Seneca, S.C., two 
companies providing engineering and hyperfil- 
tration equipment for industrial energy con- 
servation and resource recovery. 


Robinson O. Everett LL.B. ’59 has been 
reappointed for a one-year term as chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s standing 
committee on military law. He is a member of 
the law firm of Everett, Everett, Creech and 
Craven in Durham and Raleigh and is a law 
professor at Duke. 


George E. Ivey ’59 and his wife Betsy live in 
Asheville, N.C., where he owns and operates 
Ivey Farms, a pick-your-own fruit and 
vegetable farm and George E. Ivey Co., a 
business brokerage firm. They have two 
daughters. 





MARRIAGES: Mimi Leffler 52 to Lewis G. 
Warren, Jr. Residence: Coral Gables, Fla. . . . 
Sterling M. Brockwell Jr. C.E. 56 to Carolyn 
Byers Downey on August 12. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C. . . . William W. Sherman Jr. 
M.Div. ’56 to Esther Spence Phillips on Oct. 
7. Residence: Raleigh, N.C. .. . Peter V. 
Taylor ’56 to Kristine Kirkebo on Nov. 4. 
Residence: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Alumni Weekend Class Reunions 


President: RAY L. COX | 
| Reunion Chairman: JEFFRY R. MULLINS 





— 1969 

(Tenth Anniversary) ; 

President: THOMAS C. CLARK 

Reunion Chairman: DALE R. SHAW, M.D. 





Richard B. Alexander ’60 has been named 
executive vice-president of operations of 
Leader Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Memphis, Tenn. He was formerly a senior 
vice-president of lending. 





Thomas A. Jones ’60 has been appointed 
executive vice-president and general manager 
of U-Brand Corp., a subsidiary of Worthington 
Industries. U-Brand Corp. is a manufacturer 
of malleable iron and plastic pipe fittings and 
valves. He lives with his wife and four 
children in Ashland, Ohio. 


_Thomas M. Walton ’60 of Cotati, Calif., has 
been certified to practice massage in the state 
of California. His practice is part of his 
ministry with the United Church of Christ. 


G. David Challenger ’61 has been appointed 
resident manager of the Lehigh Valley sales 
office of Bethlehem Steel Corp. A member of 
the corporation since 1965, he was a former 
salesman in the Pittsburgh district. 


Carol Seaton Conger B.S.N. 61 received her 
_ master’s degree in nursing in May from the 
University of Kentucky and has taken a 


Craig A. Brandon M.E. °59 has resigned from ~ 


nursing program at the Lexington Technical 
Institute. 


Robert E. Dorsee E.E. ’61 has been appointed 
vice-president of manufacturing of the Zebco 
Division of Brunswick Corp. He previously 
was the vice-president of engineering for Weed 
Eater. He and his wife have one daughter 
and are living in Tulsa, Okla. 


George M. Lyon M.D. ’61 has been appointed 
to the position of director of Drug Regulatory 
Affairs at Burroughs Wellcome Co. at the 
Research Triangle Park near Durham. He was 
earlier associated with the Comprehensive 
Cancer Center at Duke. 


Thomas S. Morgan A.M. ’62, a member of 
the Winthrop College faculty for ten years, 
has been named dean of the college of arts and 
sciences there. He resides in Rock Hill, S.C., 
with his wife and three sons. 


Donald Douglas Ph.D. ’63 is now the acting 
associate vice-president for research at 
Governor’s State University in Park Forest, Ill. 
He earlier had been associate dean for admin- 
istrative services. 


John C. Golden Jr. C.E. ’63 and his wife 
Mary Ellen Surratt Golden ’63 are living in 
Wilmington, N.C., where she has opened a 
studio-gallery for original watercolors in the 
Cotton Exchange. He is with the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers. They have two children. 


Patricia Towle Greeves ’63 and her husband 
Robert are residing in Vienna, Va., where she 
has accepted a position as director for technical 
support services for Operational Systems, Inc., 
in the applied microsystems division. 


Arthur Gregory °63, an Atlanta attorney, has 
recently been selected to serve as a member of 
the Peach Bowl selection committee. This five- 
member committee annually selects the two 
football teams to participate in the game. 


Norman L. Harritt ’63, formerly the corporate 
vice-president at Consolidated Foods, has 
been appointed vice-president of finance at 
International Harvester’s Truck Group in 
Chicago. He lives with his wife and two 
children in Oak Brook, Ill. 


Sara Champion Kinsey ’63 was a guide with 
the International Communication Agency 
exhibit, ‘‘Agriculture, U.S.A.”’ in Kiev, 
Ukraine, USSR, in March and June 1978. In 
August through October, she was an interpreter 
for American Marketing Services in Richmond, 
Va., for the largest selection and shipment of 
cattle ever from the United States to Russia. 


Grant T. Hollett, Jr. M.E. ’64, of Elmhurst, 
Ill., has been named vice-president of Flick- 
Reedy Corp. of Chicago and the head of a new 
subsidiary of Flick-Reedy, Energy & Pollution 
Control Corp., which manufactures industrial 
air pollution control equipment. 


Lee F. Merkel ’64 has joined the local branch 
of Southern National Bank in Clinto, N.C., as 
assistant vice-president. He previously was 
commercial loan officer at First Union National 
Bank. He is married and has one child. 


Betsy Turecky ’64, an ordained United 
Methodist pastor, is chaplain of the Dallas 
Community College in Texas. She is married 
and has three children. 


James H. Broussard A.M. ’65,-Ph.D. ’68 is 
the author of ‘“The Southern Federalists, 
1800-1816,’’ just published by the Louisiana 
State Press. He is currently retained by the 
state of Indiana to write the centennial history 
of the Indiana General Assembly. He and his 
wife, Margaret Broussard M.A.T. 64, reside 
in Indianapolis. 


John M. Dye ’65 has completed the intermediate - 


officer’s school at the Armed Forces Staff 
College in Norfolk, Va., and is currently 
assigned to the Command and Control 
Technical Center of the Defense Communica- 
tions Agency in Reston, Va. He and his wife, 
Elizabeth Greig Dye ’65, reside in Herndon 
and have two sons. : 


R. Allan Edgar J.D. ’65 is partner in the firm of 
Miller, Martin, Hitching, Tipton, Lenihan and 
Waterhouse in Chattanooga, Tenn. He and his 
wife Gail have two daughters and reside in 
Lookout Mountain. 


Eric Mills Holmes °65 has joined the Georgia 
Law School faculty as an associate professor 
with tenure. He has also taught on the law 


faculty at North Carolina, Texas, Utah and 
Pittsburgh. 


Nancy M. Murray ’65 has been elected 
personnel officer at Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company in Winston-Salem, N.C. Her primary 
responsibilities will lie in the college relations 
area. 


Richard Y. Guthrie 66 has been promoted to 
vice-president of the American National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago, with whom he 
has been associated since 1969. He and his 
wife Emily have one son and reside in 
Evanston, Ill. 


William H. Heritage Jr. 66 has been admitted 
as a law partner in the firm of Landman, 
Hathaway, Latimer, Clink & Robb in 
Muskegon, Mich., with emphasis primarily in 
the areas of business and corporate law. He 
has just been elected president of the Western 
Michigan Duke Alumni club. 


Lynne Bennett Sarafian ’66 received her MSN 
degree from Emory University and is now 
currently employed as a pediatric cardiovascular 
specialist by the department of surgery at the 
University of Nebraska Medical Center. She is 
residing in Omaha with her two children. 


David C. Rutenberg 67 is stationed at 
McClellan AFB in California as logistics plans 
and programs officer with a unit of the Air 
Force Logistics Command. 


Philip W. Small °67 has joined IBM World 
Trade Corporation for the Europe/Middle East/ 
Africa divisions as a financial analyst. He also 
has been awarded his master’s degree in 
business administration from the European 
Institute of Business Administration in 
Fontainebleau, France. He and his wife Betty 
are making their home in Rye, N.Y. 


Phillip S. Washburn B.D. ’67 has been named 
the pastor of the Spring Glen United Church 
of Christ in Hamden, Conn. He and his wife 
Nancy Githens Washburn ’66 have three 
children. 


William Howard Beasley III ’68 has been 
named vice-president of Velsicol Chemical 
Corporation, an operating company of 
Northwest Industries. One of his initial 
responsibilities will be to ‘‘assure that the 
company will be in the forefront of the chemical 
industry in meeting its environmental 
obligations.” 


Louis Bragaw A.M. ’68 has been named a 
scientific analyst with a unit of the military 
airlift command of the U.S. Air Force. He and 
his wife, Karen, reside now at Scott AFB, II. 
He previously served at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy in Colorado. 


William O. Goodwin ’68, assistant regional 
director in the agency department of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in Milwaukee, has been appointed 
general agent in Atlanta. He and his wife 
Valerie Blish Goodwin ’71 have three children. 


Gretchen Schroder Mittelstadt 68 is now the 
executive vice-president of the Langlier 
Company in Boston, which specializes in 
equity financing for MH-FHA housing 
developments. She and her husband David 
have one son. 


Edward M. Reefe C.E. 68 is now a registered 
architect and professional engineer in Tampa, 
Fla. His wife, the former Nora Lea Rogers 
’67, is pursuing a master’s degree in business 
administration at the University of South 
Forida. They have two daughters. 


Andrea W. Andrews ’69, a manager of Price 
Waterhouse and Company’s government 
services office in Washington, was a speaker 
at a recent insurance industry seminar in 
Arlington, Va. The program covered a wide 
range of topics dealing with all segments of 
the industry. She and her husband, Ted 
Applebaum, make their home in Alexandria, 
Va. 


Patsy Ann Brown A.M. ’69 currently attends 
graduate school at the University of Michigan, 
where she edits the university’s Occasional 
Papers in Women’s Studies. 


Journal of Rehearsals 


A MEMOIR 


Wallace Fowlie 


“Wallace Fowlie, perhaps the most prolific of Americans 


who have written on French literature for the past four 


decades, relates the highlights of his journey through 


literary friendships and books. So pleasurable is the Journal 
of this eminent critic and scholar that it is likely to send the 


reader in search of his previous books or of those that he 


has named as the source of his own intellectual nourish- 


ment 


. . . Fowlie’s journal is a meaningful record of the 


making of a humanist.” Anna Balakian, The Nation 


“The book is an account of a life lived for the under- 


standing and elucidation of a literature . 


. . Thus, at least 


among American memoirs, the book has few companions.” 
Larry McMurty, The Washington Post 


$12.75 


SPECIAL OFFER: Persons ordering with this coupon and 
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(Il) May 8 - June 9 
(il) June 11 - July 13 


ALUMNI and DUKE STUDENTS (ill) July 16 - August 17 


> PURSUE NEW INTERESTS 
> RENEW OLD INTERESTS 


SSCEWVCSCHDSODGIOSE SOCOOHREDD 


000000000000008OREEET Te 
Comparative Costs for Four Courses” 


> RECERTIFY 
> LEARN CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS Spring or Fall Two Summer Terms 
> ACCELERATE 1979-80 (Two courses each term) 
> WORK and TRAVEL in SPRING or FALL a 
Tuiti $2065.00 $1332.00 
take advantage of cate Fes 57.50 36.00 
> UNIQUE PROGRAMS ee a eee pes 
> SMALL CLASSES Books & Supplies 100.00 100.00 
> SUMMER FESTIVAL of the ARTS my 
> LOWER COSTS Total $3307.50 $2171.00 4 


‘Estimated and average costs 


ee 


eocccccccooooocoooooosoooos 


O BASIC UNDERGRADUATE AND SELECTED GRADUATE COURSES 
(1, I, WD) 

O HIGH SCHOOL RISING SENIORS-Selected academically-talented stu- 
dents may enroll in introductory courses. Orientation and counseling 
in career planning available (II) 

O PATHS TO THE MODERN SOUTH-|mages of the South; industrializa- 
tion and the community; kinship and family structure; art and archi- 
tecture. A living/learning experience with all students residing in War- 
wick House; faculty member in residence (|) 

O ETHICS AND THE PROFESSIONS-Involving faculty from philosophy, 

religion, and engineering with guest lecturers from medicine and law 

(1) 

HEALTH CAREERS VOLUNTEERS—Hospital experience for students 

considering careers in health professions (I, Il, Ill) 

CO) COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN TEACHER EDUCATION-Selected liberal 

arts graduates may prepare for high school teaching in graduate study 

and a special internship program 

PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS (II) 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES-Intensive Latin and ancient Greek emphasiz- 

ing reading skills. Elementary (Il): Intermediate (Ill) 

CO ENGLAND-A six-week program at New College of Oxford University 
open only to Duke students; application deadline November 15. 

O GERMANY-Six-week living/learning experience in Munster, West 
Germany, cosponsored with Vassar College 

O MEXICO-On-site study of liberation movements and the response of 
the Church in Latin America (Il) 

QO SPAIN-Study-travel program of five weeks; extensive tour of historical 
and monumental Spain and intensive practice with the language; open 
only to Duke students. 

CO) MARINE LABORATORY 
For Undergraduates: Invertebrate zoology (I), Biological oceanography 
(I), Plant ecology (I) 

For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduate students: Ecology (Il), 
Physiological ecology (Il); Phycology (II), Comparative and evolutionary 
biochemistry (Il), Invertebrate larvae (Il), Barrier island ecology (Il), 
Invertebrate embryology (ill), Photosynthetic physiology (Ill), Micro- 
biology (Ill), Membrane physiology and osmo-regulation (Ill), Inver- 


tebrate zoology (Ill), Marine geophysics (Ill); Oceanography: Biological 
(I1), and Geological (Il) 


O 


Oo 


© Touring and recreational information for North Carolina. 


January-February 1979 


SUMMER FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS-ARTSFARE 1979 

Major performing artists in residence. Classes, workshops, and perform- 
ances; interdisciplinary activities encouraged. 

DANCE-Duke Program: Modern technique, aesthetics, saceeid dance (I) 
DANCE-American Dance Festival (Il, Ill) 

OPERA-The National Opera Company. Four full productions (Il) 


THEATER-Acting master classes, television acting, directing, design 
apprenticeships, drama criticism, modern drama-film. Four produc- 
tions (I, Il) 


0 CLASSICAL GUITAR-Courses, workshops and performances (I) 


Say ey 


SEMINARS, SHORT COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


O MINISTERIAL COURSE OF STUDY SCHOOL (June 25 - July 20) 

O DIVINITY SCHOOL INSTITUTE FOR MINISTRY (May 7-11 and May 14- 
18)—Seminars and clinics for ministers, spouses and church leaders of 
all denominations. 

O SOUTHEASTERN INSTITUTE OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
STUDIES (July 2-Aug. 10)—Held jointly with U.N.C., Chapel Hill. 

O ENERGY CONSERVATION IN BUILDINGS (May 15-17). To assist per- 
sonnel from public and private schools and colleges in developing 
rational programs of energy conservation. 

O INSTITUTE OF ALCOHOL STUDIES (July 22-27)—Workshops on clergy 
training, employee assistance, peer counseling, community health 
nursing, management skills, minorities training, youth alcohol aware- 
ness, physicians and medical personnel training. 


O HOUSING INFORMATION 


Request additional information by checking appropriate boxes 





Mail to: Director of Summer Programs 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 
or call (919) 684-2621 
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onnie E. Lesher ’69 graduated from the Air 
orce Institute of Technology with a master of 
science degree in electrical engineering in 


_ December and is now assigned as staff engineer 


in the office of future tactical communications 


requirements at Scott AFB, Ill. 


_ Linda L. Rosendorf ’69 is residing in Holly- 
_ wood, Fla., where she is an epidemiologist at 


the North Shore Hospital and president of the 


_ Dade County chapter of Infection Control 
_ Practitioners. She recently took a combined 
_ research expedition and vacation to study the 


coral reefs of Grenada, pursuing her hobbies of 
underwater photography and scuba diving. 


Douglas M. Toot ’69 has become associate 
with the law firm of Beck & Tyrrell in 
Canfield, Ohio. 


’71 to Marvin Oderberg on Juen 25. Residence: 


Boulder, Col. . . . Sharon Stanley Anderson 
B.S.N. ’68 to Kevin A. Alden on July 28. 
Residence: San Antonio, Tex. . . . Vangie M. 
Horton 69 to Daryl G. Poe on Oct. 7. 
Residence: Durham, N.C. 


BIRTHS: Third child and son to Paul R. 
Ervin Jr. 62, J.D. ’65 and Katherine Horack 
Ervin ’63, Marietta, Ga., on Sept. 23, 1977. 
Named Paul R. III. . . . First child and son to 
Jack O. Bovender Jr. 67, M.H.A. ’69 and 
Barbara Bovender, Clearwater, Fla., on Aug. 
2. Named Richard Spencer. . . . Second child 
and first sone to Dennis M. Campbell ’67, 
Ph.D. ’67 and Mrs. Campbell, Spartanburg, 
S.C. Named Robert Trevor. . . . Second child 
and daughter to Jane O’Brien Fellows B.S.N. 
°67 and Philip C. Fellows, Boca Raton, Fla., 


daughter to James D. Hackett ’68 and Rebecca 
Reynolds Hackett B.S.N. 69, Madison, N.J., 
on June 24. Named Kimberly Sarah... . 
Second child and son to Paul M. Stokes 

68 and Carol Crocker Stokes ’71, Miami 
Springs, Fla., on Aug. 7. Named Walte 
Ashley. .. . First child and daughter to Joseph 
R. Beatty J.D. 69 and Jane M. Beatty, 
Greensboro, N.C., on Sept. 18. Named Anne 
Patton. . . . First child and daughter to 
Kristina Merservey Grant B.S.N. 69 and 
Walter H. Grant, Portsmouth, Va., on Oct. 16. 
Named Marie Louise. . . . A son to Alan H. 
Otte 69, J.D. ’72 and Candace Brooke Otte 
B.S.N. ’72, Brandon, Fla., on July 3. Named 
Andrew Lloyd. 
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Elizabeth Gissen Karp ‘70 is a staff architect 
at the Architects Collaborative in Cambridge, 
Mass., and David Karp M.D. ’73 is an 
oncology fellow at the Sidney Farber Cancer 
Institute in Boston. They have two children and 
live in nearby Belmont. 


Kipling L. McVay 70 has resigned as executive 
secretary to the Georgia State Campaign & 
Financial Disclosure Commission and has 
moved to Washington, D.C., to enter govern- 
mental law practice. She will be a trial attorney, 
with special advisory duties in the Federal 
Energy Regulatory Commission. 


Frederick Darnley Jr. ’71 is living in 
Narragansett, R.I., and since receiving his 
Ph.D. in child development, is assistant pro- 
fessor of human development at the University 


Evan H. Webster 69 has been appointed a 
manager in the Charlotte office of Deloitte 
Haskins & Sells, an accounting firm. He and 
his wife Jeannette and son Andrew live in 
Charlotte. 


MARRIAGES: Roberta Kay Beach ’67, M.D. 


Alumni Headliner: Barrie Bergman 


Picking a winner 


‘How to go from selling records to making records 


n sound there is money. Each day in Durham, Barrie 

Bergman works in a sea of the sound that is the stock 

in trade of the 86 stores in the Record Bar chain. 

The group is the nation’s third largest independent 

retail operation and the 36-year-old former Duke 
student is president. 

His space-age stereo pumping Bruce Springsteen and the 
Rolling Stones throughout the suite of offices, his neck 
and wrist encircled by gold chains and his feet clad in 
brown, pointed-toe Western boots, Bergman now has set 


forth to try to solve the riddle: 


What makes a hit? 
The Record Bar operation is humming along merrily. The 
stores are located in 23 states, there is a staff of about 


_ 1,000, everything that can be is computerized, quarterly 


increases in business range up to 30 percent and the goal 
of 125 stores by 1982 seems eminently possible. 

So Bergman has turned his eyes and ears to producing 
records. He is head of a new label, City Lights, a subsidiary 
of CBS, and he’s looking for artists with the sound that can 
be alchemized into gold. 

Swiveling in his chair toward the ceiling-to-floor shelf of 
albums behind his desk, Bergman says: “If you can listen 
to these and pick one album out of five that will sell, you 
will be a very wealthy man. If you can do it in a studio 
and pick one out of ten, you will still be a very wealthy 
man.” 

Can Bergman do it? 

“I’m betting that I can. The stakes are high, the risks 
are great. And no one understands what makes it go.”’ 

It’s a mystery. What is it about Fleetwood Mac’s sound 
that keeps ‘‘Rumors”’ on the charts for more than 95 weeks? 
What causes people to buy two million copies of Barry 
Manilow’s recent double album in five days—at $14 a 
whack? What possesses the people who are buying the 20 
million copies of the sound track from ‘‘Grease’’? 

City Lights has begun by signing the Mighty Clouds of 
Joy, a respected gospel group that has been around a 
while. Bergman says the aim is to experiment with the 
Mighty Clouds’ ‘‘sound’’ to see if their appeal (and 
profitability) can be expanded beyond the undeniably limited 


- group of gospel lovers. 


Bergman has a different feeling about production than 
retailing. ‘‘Retailing’s fun. You can make a lot of money if 
you do it right, but you work your butt off. But this new 
thing—the money is unbelievable, but the risks. And you 


__ have to work with people you don’t necessarily like. Lemme 
q tell you. . 


.” And he tells of: 
*‘A,”’ a singer-writer in North Carolina. ‘‘He’ll never sell 
‘records, because he won’t listen to anyone. Nobody can 


a tell him anything. I mean, he’ll sell locally, but. . .”’ 


‘*B,”’ arising writer-singer on the national scene who has 
had no hits. ‘‘And she’s asking about $5 million to sign. She 
must be kidding!”’ 

“C,” an extremely popular, influential, and for a while 

money-making rock musician; ‘‘Blew his brain with coke. 


on Jan. 28, 1978. Named Elizabeth Ashton. ... 
A son to Wendy Hermance Harlow ’67 and 
Jonathan Rogers Harlow, Baltimore, Md., on 
July 12. Named Douglas Rogers. . . 
child and daughter to Rebecca Dunitz Flint 
68 and Sam Flint, Leeds, Ala., on Feb. 25. 
Named Sarah Melissa... . 


. First 


1974 


Second child and 





He spent a year in the studio laying down rhythm tracks. 


‘A whole year, just rhythm, nothing else.” 


‘“—D,” a glitzy rock group currently on tour: ‘“They have 
it in their contract that they must have their pinball 
machines and pool table at every place they play. Can you 
imagine the cost?!”’ 

Retailing would seem peaceful and easy compared to 
dealing with rampaging rock egos. Indeed, given the fact 
that annual retail sales of records is about $3.5 billion, 
why doesn’t everyone get a little capital together, fill up a 
shop with Linda Ronstadt, Boston, Fleetwood Mac, Earth, 
Wind and Fire, and sit back to rake in the loot? 

Not so easy, says Bergman. 

“If you want to screw up in this business, it’s easy. 
For one thing, it’s a very competitve business. A lot of 
people want to get into it as a first business, particularly 
kids just coming out of college. And for a while back in the 


_ sixties, they were flat out giving °em away. 


Alumni Weekend Class Reunion 


President: WILLIAM S. DAVIES 
Reunion Chairman: WILLIAM B. BUNN, III 


of Rhode Island. 


Joel A. Kostyu A.M. ’71 is co-author of 
‘Durham: A Pictorial History,’ published by 
the Donning Company. The book contains over 
350 photographs, some dating back to the early 
1880s, depicting various aspects of Durham’s 





*‘Another thing is the right location. A friend of mine 
in real estate says the three most important things about a 
piece of property are location, location, location. And it’s 
true in our business.”’ 

Early on, the Record Bars spotted the coming importance 
of enclosed shopping malls. ‘‘The shopping mall is where 
retailing is done,’ Bergman says. ‘‘I think the shopping 
mall is a sociological phenomenon. I know in our family, 
when we don’t have anything to do, we go out to the mall. 
You have the traffic there, which you need. They do all 
the preliminary market surveys and so forth before they 
build the mall. I mean, Sears and those people do 
sophisticated surveys we could never do. We’re a small 
company, after all.”’ 

Okay, location is important. But why couldn’t a person, 
given the location is good, just fill up the shop with 
proven sellers? Bergman points out that ‘‘You have to react 
fast. You have to spot the records that are ‘breaking.’ Then 
you have to order enough at the right time, without 
ordering too many. Inventory management is a very key 
thing. We work on about a 15 to 20 percent profit 
margin and it costs money to order records, handle them, 
ship them back.”’ 

He also cites merchandising as extremely important. - 
‘Once you get the customer in there and browsing around, 
he’ll buy if you merchandise correctly. You have to display, 
get the customer to see as much as possible, rivet the 
customer’s attention. Make it fun, relaxed.”’ 

The Record Bar chain grew (literally) out of a mom and 
pop enterprise. Bergman’s father, Harry, operated a 
wholesale grocery business out of Durham during and 
after World War II. When a customer couldn’t muster 
the cash to pay a debt, the elder Bergman accepted 
some jukeboxes. Harry Bergman began running a juke box 
route and, as was the accepted practice, selling used 
records from the back of a warehouse. The growing 
dominance of the huge chains eroded the wholesale grocery 
business, so Bergman family moved into the retail record 
business. The first store opened in Burlington in 1957, then 
one was opened in Durham, in 1960, and a third in Chapel 
Hill, where Barrie and his wife Arlene worked beginning 
in 1963 after Barrie left Duke. 

Once on the prowl for shopping malls, Bergman now is 
beating the bushes for talent for City Lights. Someone 
like the superannuated Beatle, Paul McCartney. ‘‘Every 
time he goes into a studio, he is going to make money 
for you. His EMI contract is running out and someone’s 
going to give him around $20 million to sign. And he’s 
worth it.’ Or Stevie Wonder, whose piddling $8 million 
or thereabouts contract a few years ago drew gasps. ‘‘He 
made it back on Bis first album! In fact, that’s the only 
album he’s made,’’ says Bergman. 

Or Fleetwood Mac or Linda Ronstadt or the Eagles... . 
Just spare me, Bergman says, the groups with pinball 
machines and pool tables in their contracts. 

JOHN JUSTICE 
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life and growth. He is now a laboratory 
supervisor in the Cancer Research Center at 
UNC-Chapel Hill. 


Bruce W. MacEwen '71 is living in Charlotte, 
N.C., where he is manager of the branch office 
of Deloitte Haskins & Sells, an international 
accounting firm. He joined the company in 1973. 


Capt. Horace L. McSwain III ‘71 and his wife 
Gloria are now at Andrews Air Force Base in 
Maryland, where he is a judge advocate with 

the Military Airlift Command. He was previ- 

ously at Andersen AFB in Guam. 


Hank W. Majestic ‘71 and Ann Little Majestic 
‘74 are now residing in Athens, Ga., where he 
is completing the work toward his doctor's 
degree in clinical psychology and is a staff 
psychologist with the Northeast Georgia 
Community Mental Health Consortium. Ann 
is coordinator of academic advising for the 
college of arts and sciences at the University 
of Georgia. 


Claire L. Painter ‘71, sales supervisor for the 
group health insurance department of Kemper 
Insurance, has recently added art to the career 
programs he sponsors in Explorer Scouts. He 
also sponsors posts in communications, kKey- 
punch, data processing, veterinary science, law 
and golf, all in the Arlington Heights, IIl., 
area. 


Warren L. Pittman '71, an Episcopal priest, is 
assistant rector of St. Michael's parish in 


SPOOF OTE ESOS GS OSHS TOSESOHS OOS 
1964 class ring 


The Alumni Records Office has been notified 
that a Duke University class ring has been 
found. It is stamped ‘“‘BSEE-1964.”’ A illegible 
name is engraved inside the ring. If this 

ring belongs to you, please write to Bonnie 
Meeks, Alumni Records Office, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 





Anaheim, Calif. He is listed in the second 
edition of ‘‘Who's Who in Religion.” 


William Lee Popham °7! of Miami, Fla., has 
been admitted to partnership with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., certified public 
accountants. 


Marlene Kraus Uhde B.S.N. ‘71 is an assistant 
professor of nursing at Southern Connecticut 
State College, and Thomas W. Uhde '71 is a 
biological sciences training fellow and chief 
resident of clinical research in the department 
of psychiatry at Yale University. In June they 
will be moving to Washington, D.C., where he 
will be a research associate at the National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


Christopher R. Webster, Jr. ‘71 is living in 
Santa Fe, N.M., where he has a real estate 
company and an antique-interior design 
business. 


Lynn Yeiser ‘71 is now living in Sausalito, 
Calif., while she is completing work for the 
doctoral degree in clinical psychology at the 
University of California Medical Center. She 
received the MSW degree from Boston 
University in 1973. 


Paul D. Escott A.M. '72, Ph.D. '74 is the 
author of ‘‘After Secession: Jefferson Davis 
and the Failure of Confederate Nationalism,” 
which was published last fall by Louisiana 
State University press. He is currently 
assistant professor of history at UNC at 
Charlotte. 


Fran M. Johnson 72, trial counsel for the 
Florida Power Corp. for the last three years, 
has relinquished this position, and is now ina 
private law practice in Houston, Tex. 


Pierce Koslosky Jr. '72 is vice-president of 
Magnolia Metals Corp., and his wife, Judith 
Riddle ‘75 is a graduate student at the 
University of Nebraska, where she received 
the 1978 American Academy of Poets Award. 
They are residing in Lincoln, Neb. 


Bruce R. MacQueen M.B.A. ’72 has been 


1979 CHANTICLEER 


Students are-now planning production of the 


1979 Chanticleer (the Duke University 


Yearbook) and would like to share some of the 
new experiences of the Duke community with 


you and your friends. 


Feel what the students think about their studi 
their extracurricular activities and their 
entertainment. For example, you.can take 
part in the intense atmosphere of 
Cameron Indoor Stadium during a 
Blue Devil basketball victory. 


The Chanticleer includes over 
250 pages of photographs, 
artwork and prose, documenting 
the academic year at Duke and is 
available at $12 (includes postage 
and handling). Delivery is in 
October 1979, but to be assured 
a copy you must order before 
WEN 


Take a closer look at Duke in 
1978-79. Order your Chanticleer 
today. 


I would like to order 


Payment enclosed 
Bill me later 

Mail to: 
Chanticleer 

Box 4873 DS 
Durham NC 27706 
Checks payable to the Chanticleer 


Name 
Street 


City 


January-February 1979 


copies of the 1979 Chanticleer at $12 each. 








elected assistant secretary in Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust's International Division. He 
joined the bank in 1976 as a representative in 
Korea and Taiwan. He lives in Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 


Theodore Jerry Bogosian '73 is currently 
taking a leave of absence from the public 
policy program at Harvard to produce a film for 
the Public Broadcasting Service’s *‘Nova”’ 
series. He lives in Watertown, Mass. 


John R. Caldwell ’73 is working at J. C. 
Penney’s corporate offices in New York City. 
He is an internal auditor assigned to the New 
York buying offices. 


Thomas M. Chambers °73 recently received 
the master of science degree from Syracuse 
University and is now an instructor in geology 
at Central State University. He and his wife 
are residing in Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Carlie J. Coats, Jr. °73 has been named a 
visiting professor of mathematics at Lehigh 
University. He is the former lecturer in mathe- 
matics at Tufts University. 


Mary Lyde Foster 73 is living in Heidelberg, 
Germany, where she is a program analyst for 
the U.S. Army Headquarters in Europe, with 
the engineers staff office. 


Paul Hodges '73 is the editor of the 
Northwoods Journal, a magazine for writers. 
He is living in Mt. Airy, N.C. 


Joseph Price Massey '73 has completed his 
clerkship with Chief Judge Richard B. Kellam 
of Eastern District of Virginia, and has become 
associated with the law firm of Cooper and 
Davis in Portsmouth, Va. He is residing in 
Norfolk. 


Jim Moran ’73 received the Ph.D. degree in 
home economics from Oklahoma State 
University, with a specialty in child 
development. He presently is assistant professor 
of home economics at the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman. 


Mitchell C. Pilot M.D. ’73 has been appointed 
assistant professor of pathology in the Emory 
University School of Medicine. 


J. Knox Singleton M.H.A. ’73 has been 
appointed director of the Milton S. Hershey 
Medical Center of Pennsylvania State 
University. He was formerly the associate 
hospital director there. 


Joanne A. P. Wilson M.D. ’73 and her husband 
Kenneth are residing in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where she has been appointed assistant 
professor of medicine at the University of 
Michigan. She is in the gastroenterology 
division. 


J. Robert Clark M.H.A. 74 has recently 
moved to Greensboro, N.C., where he has 
accepted the position of assistant director of the 
Wesley Long Hospital, an expanded 350- 

bed facility. 


Thomas G. Huffman *74 received his medical 
degree from Baylor College of Medicine in 
Houston, and is now completing his internship 
in internal medicine at Breckenridge Hospital 
in Austin, Tex. 


Gary Scott Lachman 74 graduated from the 
University of Denver College of Law last 
spring and has been admitted to the Colorado 
Bar Association. He is an attorney with the law 
firm of Brownstein, Hyatt, Farber and Madden 
in Denver. 


Katherine H. Lamb 74 has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company in Hartford, where she is a 
corporate financial planning analyst. She is 
residing in Manchester. 


Owen Walker Reagan III °74, A.M. '78 passed 
the North Carolina bar exam in August and is 
now working for the Governor’s Advocacy 
Council on Children and Youth in Raleigh, 
N.C. 


Jon Manger '74 is making his home in 
Philadelphia, where he is a third-year student in 
the Ph.D. economics program at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Robert W. Thrailkill 74 has graduated from 
the University of Miami School of Medicine 
and has just begun a medical internship at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital on Miami Beach. 


. 
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Ted D. Aden '75 is serving as attorney on the | 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington, D.C. 


Philip L. Bostrom M. Div. 75 has been 
appointed associate minister of the Brunswick 
United Methodist Church in Crystal, Minn. He 
lives in Robbinsdale, Minn. 


Jeffrey L. Cohen 75 and his wife are residing 
in Birmingham, Ala., where he is employed 
with U.S. Steel as a tax attorney. He received 
the J.D. degree from University of North 
Carolina School of Law last May. 


Don L. Cozort M.H.A. '75 has recently 
become the assistant administrator of the 
Lansing General Hospital in Lansing, Mich. 


1 
David L. Evans '75 graduated from the : 
University of Virginia School of Law in May } 
and is currently associated with the firm of 
Mateer, Harbert, Bechtel & Phalin in Orlando, : 
Fla. 


Jerrold M. Filipski '75 has been named as 
associate of the Society of Actuaries. Actuaries 

are mathematicians who evaluate the insurance 
related risks posed by future events and their 
financial impact. He is an actuarial assistant { 
with the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in Philadelphia and he and his wife Kathy 

reside in Lansdale, Pa. ; 


Andrea L, Hammerschmidt ’75 is a department 
manager and controller of store planning and 
construction with Sanger-Harris, a division of 
Federated Department Stores in Dallas. She is 
also attending Southern Methodist University 
at night to complete the requirements for the 
MBA degree. ; 


Martha Lynn Johnson °75, M.Div. '78 is now 
the director of Christian Education at First 
United Methodist Church in Calhoun, Ga. 


Michael A. Kilgore ’75 has resigned his 
position with Arthur Young & Company in 
Charlotte, N.C., and has entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s MBA program.— ~~ 


Cynthia MacLeod °75 is residing in Warrenton, 
Va., while she is working on an architectural 
inventory of Fauquic County, Va. She is also 
working to complete her master’s degree in 
architectural history from the University of 
Virginia. 


Wade M. Wells ’75 and Mono Chin Wells ’77 
are both systems analysts with the Burroughs 
Corporation. They were formerly at the word 
headquarters in Detroit, until accepting 
transfers to the Atlanta Area Development 
Center in September. They are residing in 
Tucker, Ga. 
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Edward Geehr M.D. ’76, whose home is in 
Largo, Fla., is one of three physicians to 
participate in the new emergency medicine 





Oops! 


The following people were not properly 
recognized in our annual Loyalty Fund 
Report. We appreciate the support of our 
alumni, and we apologize to those who were 
not included in our report. 


School of Law 

Candace M. Carroll '73 
School of Nursing 

Margaret Darden McLeod '49 
School of Medicine 

Frederic Walp '39 
Trinity College 

Muriel Wreston Whitfield '39 

Robert C. Thomas '51 
Davison Club 

Margaret Darden McLeod '49 


The class role for the graduate alumni of 
the Chemistry Department was incorrectly 
reported. It should have read "410" rather. 
than "914." The percentage of participation 
for the Chemistry Department was 17.5 
percent. 


The Loyalty Fund 












































__ tax is payable. 
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residency training program, the only one of its 


kind in the Northwest, at the University of 
Oregon Health Sciences Center. 


Griffith Parry J.D. °76 is assistant counsel for 
North American Reinsurance Corporation in 
New York City, where he is now residing. 


~ Lenoir C. Keesler Jr. 76, of Charlotte, N.C., 


has been named a Babcock scholar for 1978-79 
in the Graduate School of Management at 
Wake Forest University. 


Frederick L. Klein ’76, of Miami, Fla., has 
been appointed to serve for one year as a law 
clerk to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
fifth circuit. 


Larry Reynolds Belt II ’77 is now working in 
Amsterdam for Borg Warner-Holland as a 
home office trainee for Europe. 


Joseph Michael D’Amico ’77 is now residing 

in Johnson City, Tenn., where he is a member 
of the first class of the East Tennessee State 
University College of Medicine. 


Robert Fields °77 is general manager of 
Sandhills Industrial Park and president of 
Fields and Associates in Pinehurst, N.C. He 
has received an appointment through Sen. 
Jesse Helms to be on a committee on small 
business matters to meet at the White House in 
early 1979. 


Paul Vali M. Div. ’77 has been named 
chaplain of the Stonewall Jackson School in 
Concord, N.C. 


M. Arthur Arnold III ’78 has been named vice- 


president of Arnold-Wilbert Corp. in 


Tax Tips 





Goldsboro, N.C. His.responsibilities will 
include personnel training and customer 


‘services. 


Charles T. Harrison ’78 has begun pilot 
training as a second lieutenant in the U.S. Air 
Force, and is stationed in Columbus, Miss. 


David J. McCombs M.H.A. ’78 has been 
named assistant administrator of the , 
Greenville, S.C., General Hospital. 
MARRIAGES: Michael L. Andrews ’70 to 
Elizabeth Teagan on July 8. Residence: 
Tallahassee, Fla. . . . Susan Griffith ’70 to 
James G. Bohanan on July 29. Residence: 
Virginia Beach, Va. . . . Maureen R. Hanson 
*71 to Shelby J. Hildebrand on Sept. 3. 
Residence: Cambridge, Mass. . . . Margaret 
R. (Peggy) Bolick ’72, A.M. ’74 to Ronald 
Paul Adrianse on July 2. Residence: Lincoln, 
Neb. .. . John D. Kennedy ’73, M.D. ’77 to 
Lynnsay A. Buehler ’77 on Aug. 19. 
Residence: Decatur, Ga. . . . Marilyn Marie 
Murray *73 to Andrew William Elder °73 in 
August. Residence: Los Angeles, Calif... . 
David Warren Cuddy ’74 to Kathy Frosig on 
Dec. 30, 1977. Residence: Anchorage, 
Alaska. . . . Robert Benson Euler ’74 to 
Elizabeth J. Maturo on Oct. 21. Residence: 
Chicago, Ill. . . . Norman Lee Mauroner 

Jr. °74 to Alice Louise McCarthy ’76 on June 
17. Residence: Huntington Beach, Calif... . 
Frank J. Coulter Jr. B.S.E. ’75 to Elizabeth 
Metz on Aug. 19. Residence: Arnold, Md... . 
James Patrick Forbes ’75 to Janice Marie 
Siegel on Aug. 12. Residence: Evansville, Ind. 
... Marcia D. Hardee ’75 to Joe H. Hege 
III on April 8. Residence: Morrisville, N.C. 
. .. Paul A. Raubach Jr. ’75 to Karen A. 
Kohlhepp on June 10. Residence: Cockeys- 
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Eight ways the 1978 Revenue Act may affect you 


The Revenue Act of 1978, signed into law 
by President Carter last November, has 
many new provisions that will affect 
substantially your income taxes in 1978 
and in years to come. In upcoming “Tax 
Tips,” we will discuss various provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1978 and how they 
will affect your tax picture. Below are 
briefly described some of the major 
provisions of the new Act, including 
important. ones on treatment of capital 
gains. 


e After 1978 the personal exemption for 
the taxpayer and dependents is increased 
from $750 to $1,000. However, the 
general tax credit for the taxpayer and 
dependents expires on December 31, 
1978. 

e The itemized deduction for state and 
local taxes on nonbusiness gasoline, 
diesel and other motor fuels is repealed. 
e Effective November 1, 1978, 60 percent 
of long-term capital gains is deductible 
before applying regular income tax rates 
as opposed to only 50 percent of long- 
term capital gains being deductible 
under prior law. The effective capital 
gains tax rate goes only as high as 28 
percent for taxpayers in the 70 percent 
bracket (for taxpayers paying the 15 
percent add-on minimum tax) opposed to a 
high of 49.125 percent under the old law. 
e After January 1, 1979, capital gains will 
no longer be a tax preference item 
subject to the 15 percent add-on minimum 
tax. There is, however, a new alternative 
minimum tax which a few taxpayers will 
have to pay if the new alternative 
minimum tax exceeds the taxpayer's 
regular income taxes plus the add-on 

15 percent minimum tax. Only the excess 
of the alternative minimum tax so com- 
puted over the combined regular income 
tax and the 15 percent add-on minimum 


ey 


e The 25 percent tax rate ceiling on the 
first $50,000 of long-term capital gains 
each year is repealed as of January 1, 
1978. 

e On the sale of an appreciated residence 
for taxpayers 55 or over, there is a 
one-time exclusion for $100,000 of 
capital gain realized on the sale. The 
property must have been used as a 
residence by the taxpayer for three out of 
the last five years preceding the sale. 

e The Revenue Act of 1978 adds grand- 
parents to the class of relatives eligible 
to receive child-care payments that qualify 
for the credit for child care expenses, 
effective after 1978. 

e The income tax rate schedules have 
been revised. While the highest bracket 
remains at 70 percent and the lowest at 
14 percent, the number of brackets have 
been decreased and the income range of 
the brackets broadened resulting in a tax 
reduction for most taxpayers. Also, this 
broadening of the income tax brackets 
softens the effect of taxpayers being 
pushed into higher tax brackets with 
increases in income. 


These are just a few-of the important 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1978. In 


“light of these substantial changes in the 


law and their impact on your tax planning, 
the Office of Planned Giving urges you to 
consult your own tax and financial 
advisors when making any decisions 
regarding your tax planning. 


If you have any questions, write or call 
the Office of Planned Giving, Duke 
University, 2127 Campus Drive, 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 (phone 
919-684-5347). 





Here’s the perfect poster 


S BASKETBALL 
AGAIN? == 


for every fan who cheered last year’s Blue Devils to the NCAA 
finals and who’s rooting them on to Salt Lake City this year. 

It’s artist John Furlow’s full-color vision of Duke basketball 
‘79. Color action of G-Man, Tinkerbell and Sparky—the heart 
of the nation’s preseason number one team! Color action of 
Bill Foster—Playboy magazine’s Coach of the Year for 1979! 

The autographs of every member of this season’s “Duke 
Power Company’’—winners of the Big Four Tournament! 

And presiding over it all, Furlow’s powerful Blue Devil— 
the symbol and spirit of Duke basketball! 

Hang the poster as it is, or frame it. Printed on heavy-duty 
paper, the poster measures 19x29 inches. It comes to you in a 
sturdy mailing tube. 


$2.50 





Please rush me basketball posters at $2.50 each. 


| have enclosed $ 


Name 





Street 





City, State, Zip 


Mail coupon to: Duke Sports Promotion 
Cameron Indoor Stadium 
Duke Station 
Durham, NC 27706 
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Alumni 
Calendar 








Tuesday, February 6 

DUMAA luncheon with Dr. Joel Colton of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in New York 
City. Contact Alison Irwin at (212) 722- 
2445 


Thursday, February 8 

Alamance County Alumni reception/ 
dinner meeting at the Ramada Inn of 
Burlington for new head football Coach 
Red Wilson. For further information call 
The Rev. W. W. Snyder D. Div. '50 (919) 
584-0091 


Sunday, February 11 

The Atlanta Duke Alumni Association 

will hold a reception for Duke 

Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye. For details 
contact Alton Hopkins ’60 (404) 588-1340. 


Friday, February 16 

Reception in conjunction with the Duke- 
Maryland game in the Student Union at 
the University of Maryland. For information 
contact Richard Sebastain '56 at (301) 
365-2217. 


Sunday, February 18 

Joseph and Ann Padgett Low '56 will 
have the Chicagoland Alumni Club at 
their home for a TV party for Louis- 

vill game. Call Ann Low (312) 256-5191 
for details. 

Postgame reception in Ovens Auditorium 
Starlight Lounge for Mecklenburg County 
Alumni Association. Contact C. Marcus 
Harris ‘65 JD '72 (704) 372-9510 for 
details. 


Thursday, February 22 

DUMAA sponsors an “Evening Backstage 
at the Philharmonic” with Carlos Mosely 
35. Contact Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Tuesday, February 27 

Durham County Alumni sponsors a 
football banquet honoring the senior 
members of the 1978 Football Squad. Red 
Wilson and other Duke football coahces 
will participate in the program. For 

details contact Robert Booth '54 (919) 
682-2133 


Wednesday, February 28 

Guilford County Alumni Association 
reception and dinner meeting at the 
Bryan Enrichment Center. Guest speaker 
is Tom Butters, Director of Athletics. For 
information call Joanne Snow Osteen '58 
at (919) 272-6934. 


Wednesday, February 28 and 
Thursday, March 1 

Regional meetings of Chicagoland Alumni 
with Terry Sanford..For information on the 


22 _ quary-February 1979 


meeting nearest you contact Robert L: 
Heidrick '63 (312) 726-2777. 


Monday, March 5 

Mecklenburg County Alumni Association 
Annual Meeting with President Terry 
Sanford. For details call C. Marcus Harris 
'65 JD '72 at (704) 372-9510. 


Duke Alumni Association African Safari 
departs Washington, D.C. For information 
call Barbara Pattishall, Alumni House 
(919) 684-5114. 


Tuesday, March 6 


DUMAA luncheon with Dr. Joel Fleishman, 


chairman of department of Public Policy 
Sciences, Duke University. contact Alison 
Irwin for details at (212) 722-2445. 


Wednesday, March 7 

Little Rock Alumni meet with Head Foot- 
ball Coach “Red” Wilson. For details cail 
Dr. Robert Bearden ‘38, (501) 225-7372. 


Thursday, March 8 

Oklahoma City alumni meet with “Red” 
Wilson. For information contact Linda 
Sigmon (919) 684-5114. 


Tulsa Alumni meet with “Red” Wilson. 
Call Linda Sigmon, (919) 684-5114 
for details. 


Sunday, March 11 

DUMAA sponsors a brunch and poetry 
reading with E. Reynolds Price, Professor 
of English and noted author, in Greenwich 
Village. For information call Alison Irwin 
(212) 722-2445. 


Thursday, March 15 

Duke Alumni Association of the Palm 
Beaches hosts a reception and dinner 
meeting at the Breakers Hotel with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan. Duke President Terry 
Sanford will be present. For information 
contact Nancy Alley Maass ‘50 at (305) 
844-6995. 


Friday, March 16 

Ft. Lauderdale Alumni meet with Terry 
Sanford. For information call Joyce 
Thresher Gardner '44 (305) 564-4477. 


Tuesday, March 20 

Miami Area Alumni Association sponsors 
an evening reception with Dr. William G. 
Anlyan, vice-president for Health Affairs 
at Duke University. For details contact W. 
Lee Popham '71 at (305) 358-2300. 


Tampa Bay Duke Alumni Association host 
an evening reception with Terry Sanford. 
For information call Hilliard M. Eure, Ill 
'58 at (813) 223-1466. 


Wednesday, March 21 
Lakeland/Winter Haven Alumni host 

a reception/dinner meeting with 
President Terry Sanford as guest 
speaker. It will be held at the Lake- 
land Yacht Club. For information call 
Dr. John A. Attaway '57 (813) 956-1151. 


Thursday, March 22 

The Nursing Alumni Association will 
honor the seniors in the Class of 1979 with 
an Alumni-Senior Banquet in the Ballroom 
of the Union Building. For details contact 
Ginny Johnson Neelon '57, Ph.D. '72 at 
(919) 286-3334. 


Orlando Area Alumni sponsor an evening 
reception at the home of Rufus M. '62 and 
Betsy Holloway. Dr. William G. Anlyan 
will be the featured speaker. For details 
call Craig B. Ward ’60, '65 at (305) 
423-5910. 


Saturday, March 24 

Chattanooga University Symposium. 
Sponsored by the Adult Education 
Council of Chattanooga. Speakers and 
alumni from Duke, UNC, Emory, Vander- 
bilt and Tulane will participate. It will be 
held at the Hunter Museum Auditorium. 
For further information contact Dr. 

Thor Hall ’59, Ph.D ’62 (615) 

755-4334. 


Tuesday, April 3 
DUMAA hold its annual business meeting 
and luncheon. For information contact 


Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Wednesday, April 4 

Central North Carolina Alumni Association 
hosts a reception and dinner for Tom 
Butters, Director of Athletics. For details 
contact Isobel Craven Lewis '37 at (704) 
246-2794. 


Tuesday, April 10 

President Terry Sanford speaks to the Pitt 
County Alumni Association in Greenville, 
North Carolina. For information call Dr. 
William Grossnickle '51 at (919) 756- 
0706. 


Saturday, April 14 

Duke Club of Washington Annual Spring 
Picnic in Fort Hunt Park. For details call 
Tom Parrott '69 (703) 938-1995 or 978- 
7888. 


Monday, April 23 

Milwaukee Alumni meet with Dr. Clark 
Cahow, University Registrar, to get an 
update on admissions at Duke University. 
For details call Jack Hayes '68 (414) 
383-4030. 


Tuesday, April 24 

Minneapolis Alumni meet with Dr. Clark 
Cahow. For details call Linda Sigmon, 
(919) 684-5114. 


Thursday, April 26 

Birmingham Alumni host a luncheon with 
President Terry Sanford as speaker. For 
information contact Jim Yardley '73 at 
(205) 325-7466. 


' Tuesday, May 1 


Catawba Valley Alumni meet with Head 
Football Coach “Red” Wilson. For details 
call Linda Sigmon (919) 684-5114. 


Wednesday May 2 

Gaston and Cleveland Counties meet 
with “Red” Wilson. For information contact 
Linda Sigmon (919) 684-5114. 


Thursday, May 3 

New Orleans reception with Tom Butters. 
For further information contact Bill Arant 
'59 (504) 586-5635. 


Tuesday, MayS 

DUMAA luncheon (New York City). For 
details call Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445. : 


Friday, May 11 

DUMAA sponsors a golf-tennis day at the 
Westchester Country Club. For details 
contact Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Duke Alumni Association tour to Darwin’s 
Galapagos Island departs. Dr. Richard T. 
Barber of the Marine Laboratory will be 
guest lecturer. For information call 
Barbara Pattishall, Alumni (919) 684-5114. 


Friday, May 25 

Detroit Alumni to meet with Coach “Red” 
Wilson. For details contact Cam Penfield 
66 (313) 362-0390. 


Thursday, May 31 

Dr. William G. Anlyan will be the featured 
speaker with the Duke Club of New ~ 
Haven's meeting. For further details call 
Jim Mentzer (919) 684-5114. 


Friday, June 8 

Joint Duke-Carolina Boat Cruise around 
Manhattan Island. For details contact 
Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Thursday, June 21 to Sunday, June 24 
Duke Alumni Weekend 1979. Watch for 

full details in March-April Register. 

Reunion Classes: '74, '69, '64, '59, ‘54, 

'49, '39, '34, '29 and Half Century Club. 
Make plans now to come! For further 
details contact Barbara Pattishall at (919 
684-5114. ; 
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ville, Md. . . . William J. Bierbower '76 to 
Winifred Wessel Hamilton '77 in June. 
Residence: Chevy Chase, Md... . Suzanne 
‘Lowry Crist '76 to Luther Harris Dudley II on 
June 3. Residence: Charlotte, N.C... . Carole 
Elizabeth Nurmi ’76 to Martin Bruce 
Cummings Jr. on Sept. 23. Residence: provo, 
Utah. .. . Angelene Y. Reid ’76 to Frank I. 
Jordan on March 25. Residence: Winston- 
Salem, N.C. ... Bonnie-Kate Johnson ’77 to 
Paul E. Rowsey III ’77 on June 3. Residence: 
Dallas, Tex. . . . William S. Putnah ’77 to 

_ Bonnie Carol Bean ’78 on Oct. 29. Residence: 
| Durham, N.C... . Michael John Reardon 

| J.D. ’77 to Monique Schaller on August 19. 
Residence: East Chicago, Inc... . Margaret 
Ann Roberts B.S.N. ’77 to Craig Allen Ansel 

| °77 on Aug. 5. Residence: Nashville, Tenn... . 
| Natalie Dana Beam '78 to Mark Van Kirk ’78 
on Sept. 16. Residence: Mt. Prospect, Ill. 































| BIRTHS: Second son to Cynthia Thittemore 
Frederick B.S.N. ’70 and Donald A. Frederick 
J.D. ’70, Springfield, Va., on Sept. 28. Named 
Kevin McKinley. . . . A daughter to Roger A. 
| Wayne ’70 and Mary Sue Wayne, Farmington, 
| Mich., on March 4. Named Sarah Elisabeth. .. . 
Second daughter to John D. Bernetich Jr. 
!°71 and Janet Bernetich, Haddonfield, N.J., on 
| August 13. Named Katie Buck. . . . First child 
| and daughter to Robert L. Fitch '72, M.D. ’76 
| and Margaret Spigener Fitch ’°74, Durham 
| N.C., on Nov. 12. Named Mary Margaret... . 
| First child and son to R. Scott Lynch ’72 and 
Stephanie Berman Lynch ’72, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
| on March 2. Named David Montgomery... . 
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A son to Randall J. Rost B.S.E. ’73 and Mrs. 


A personal tribute to James T. Cleland 


Natural born star-placer 


Rost, Houston, Tex., on Aug. 25. Named 
Timothy Randall. . . .First daughter to Douglas 
F. Walters '74 and Mona Walters, Orange 
Park, Fla., on July 10. Named Lauri Michelle. 
. .. Second daughter to Charles I. Wallace 
Jr. Ph.D. ’75 and Mary Elizabeth Wallace, 
Westminister, Md., on May 27. Named Molly. 
. .. A son to Stephen Fowlkes ’76 and Deborah 
Weiss Fowlkes ’77, Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 1. Named Daniel Guy. . . . A daughter 
to Robert Michael Reed M. Div. ’76 and 
Jacque Reed, New Castle, Tenn., on Aug. 12. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth. . . . A daughter to 
William B. Scantland B.S.E. ’76 and Barbara 
Scantland, Winston-Salem, N.C., on Aug. 11. 
Named Barbara Brittany. 


Social dis-ease 
Still reeling last November from the aftershock 


of UNC’s 16-15 football victory, Duke was nosed 


out again a couple of days later when a 
guidebook to social prestige in America’s 
colleges listed Duke’s Chapel Hill rival as a ~ 
fancier school. The Hawes Comprehensive 
Guide to Colleges rates UNC as the 21st most 
prestigious college in the nation. It ranked 
Duke 23rd. The rating factors included social 
prestige, social achievement by graduates and 
difficulty of admission. Social prestige is 
arrived at, says author Gene R. Hawes, by 
counting a school’s alumni listed in the 30,000- 
person New York City Social Register. 


Deaths 


Harry Eugene Payne ’35 on Sept. 28. A native 
of Wilmington, N.C., he founded Payne’s, a 
Wilmington retail clothing business, from which 
he retired in 1977. He was a trustee of 
Wilmington College and was a member of the 
board that created the new campus which 
became the University of North Carolina at 
Wilmington. His wife survives. 


Ross B. Cameron Sr. ’36 on Nov. 19. Cameron 
was the executive vice-president of Charms 
Candy Company. He was a member of Sigma 
Chi fraternity. His wife, who survives, lives in 
Freehall, N.J. 


Herbert J. Fox M.D. ’36 on Oct. 12. A resident 
of Durham for the past 38 years, his lifetime 
spanned careers as a real estate developer, 
physician, and a member of the faculty at the 
Duke and UNC Schools of Medicine. He was 
the founder and president of Croasdaile, Inc., 
which developed and owns Croasdaile 
Shopping Center and other properties. Among 
the survivors are his wife, Frances Hill Fox 
*31 and a daughter, Susan Fox Beischer 63. 


William Henry Fulmer '37, M.D. ’40 on Sept. 
14. Dr. Fulmer died from cancer at Candler 
General Hospital in Savannah, where he had . 
practiced general medicine since 1946. He was 
the former president of the first district Medical 
Society and had served on the medical staffs at 
Candler General Hospital, St. Joseph’s 
Hospital andthe Memorial Medical Center. 
His wife and six children survive. 


Walter H. Schneider M.E. ’47 on Sept. 20. 
While he had recovered from a heart-by-pass 
operation in February, death came from a heart 
attack. He was a production manager for Union 
Carbide Corp. and he made his home in 
Charleston, W.Va. Among the survivors are 
his wife, the former Ann Barry ’44, two sons 
and two daughters, one of whom is Ann 
Lenore ’70. 


C. Aubrey Tingen ’50 in November. A 
resident of Ridgefield, Conn., he died of a 
heart attack while on a business trip to Chicago. 
He had recently transferred to the world head- 
quarters of Vick International Latin America/ 
Far East Division of Richardson-Merrell, Inc., 
as manufacturing projects manager. He had 
also worked for Richardson-Merrell in Japan, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. His wife and 
three children survive. 


Robert Calvin Cox, ’67, a member of Duke’s 
physical education faculty for 36 years, Nov. 25 
at his home in Durham of an apparent heart 
attack. A native of Texas, Cox joined Duke 
as an instructor in 1942 and retired last 
February as an associate professor. He attended 
Duke in 1932 but got his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Columbia University, 
finishing in 1942. Nevertheless, he received 
several football honors while a student at 


' Duke. He was a member of the Blue Devils’s 


coaching staff until 1970 in a variety of posts— 
junior varsity coach, head freshman coach and 
assistant varsity coach. He coached tennis in 

the late ’40s and early ’50s. Survivors include 
his widow, Mary Seed Cox, and three sons. 

























A memorial service was held on Founder’s Day for James T. 
| Cleland, dean of the chapel emeritus and a part of Duke for more 
| than 30 years. One of the speakers was Mary Duke Biddle Trent 
| Semans, daughter of James B. Duke and 1939 graduate of the 
| university. The following is an excerpt of her eulogy for Cleland, 
who died of a heart attack November 14. 

ust to hear Jim speak one’s name actually could be 
a healing experience in itself. He individualized 
his relationships so warmly. The late Donald 
McCadie, elderly Scottish stonemason who laid the 
original walks around the Chapel, felt that Jim 

| Cleland was his personal preacher. He called on him 
frequently for special consideration, knowing of Jim’s 

| willingness. He said with pride, ‘‘I’m the only one who calls 
him Jimmy.” 

Jim Cleland made everyone in the community feel that he 
| expected to be called at times of need. He knew what to 
_ask, what to say, how to bring people together in their 

i concern or in their grief. He brought a positive turn to 

| people’s stress by thinking through each part of their 
trouble step by step and at the proper moment reminding 
| them that there had been victories as well. He could sympa- 
: thize without weakness. 

; His sense of compassion has a most special dimension— 
that of an ability to identify with others. He felt as others 
| felt. He had mastered the art of the vicarious. For that 

_ reason, above all, people came to him, but not only in times 
of sorrow. He leapt to mind in times of rejoicing. The joy he 
tadiated! That is the ingredient he poured into every one of 
| life’s moments. What has ever been like the joy Jim Cleland 
imparted to everyone! Joy in the Christian life. He helped 
“us to approach God with dignity and a lack of embarrass- 
' ment; and he showed us how to be joyful about it. 
Listen to his words about this very subject—as beautiful 
' a passage, I believe, on Christian belief as has ever been 


| 





The believer walks in the world as a sympathetic stranger 
in an alien land where perforce he must spend much of 
his time on earth. But he knows that the world is not for 
him. He is ready to help its inhabitants in love—he must 
because of his new nature. He does not expect to effect 
much more than temporary amelioration or partial im- 
provement. Thus, he is not too disappointed when goals 
are not reached or ideals are compromised. He will 
continue to give cups of cold water or build pipelines of 


cold water. He will continue to speak a word in private 
or make a speech in a legislature. Why? Because he 
wishes and wills to continue his Christian witness, in 
success and in failure. For him success and failure are 
but by-products—the real job is witness. In that he has his 
joy. He sows as well as he can, maybe God will give 
the increase. That is His responsibility. Thus he works 
with the strain off. It is sometimes wise to remember 
that there is such a thing as Christian nonchalance. 
Maybe there is room for a new beatitude “Blessed are 
the debonair in whom the word of God sparkles with 
graciousness and charm.”’ 


At the same time Jim cautioned us about the ever-present 
reality of sin and the error of depending exclusively on 
ourselves. He showed that the way is not easy and that 
earnest hard work, the love of neighbor and reliance on 
God are the timeless steps toward life’s fulfillment. He 
showed us that being part of the traditional church of any 
faith can be not only an antidote for fanaticism at the one 
extreme—but a counteraction to skepticism at the other. 
Our further duty is to keep that church a vital force for 
everyone. By these precepts he was teaching us a formula 
for vision, but we are convinced that without knowing it, 
Jim added some extra unknown ingredient which made his 
own vision so-affecting. 

Founder’s Day has an appropriateness for Jim Cleland. 
He was a firm supporter of days of recognition and 
commemoration. While he cautioned us against institution 
worship, which can become all-consuming and can reduce 
one’s ability to be constructive, he had a straightforward 
respect and loyalty for every institution with which he was 
associated. His love of Duke was enduring. 

He gave new life to our memories of the founders, 
interpreting them to the community, reminding us of their 
struggles, commitments and sense of purpose. He showed 
us that our traditions and protocol have important roles—not 
in holding back change but giving us all a sense of the 
achievements of those who have gone before and walking 
into the future with respectful memory of our treasured 
past. 

We shall miss Jim Cleland forever. Especially we shall 
miss him at Christmas. He personified the Christmas spirit 
and seemed almost to have stepped out of a Christmas 
engraving. His often-heard recitation of the story of the 
Nativity transmitted its wonder, its mystery and made it 
sparkle with reality and freshness. 








Cleland in 1948, just after coming to Duke 


In the words of Charlie Brown, who, struggling to reach 
the top of the Christmas tree, seems to speak for children 
everywhere: 

‘Some people are just natural born star-placers.”’ 
Please God give us the ability to pass on to the next 
generation the Jim Cleland story so that it will reverberate 
on through time and become one of Duke’s great legends. 
Let us draw close on this day of remembrance and 
thanksgiving. Through our tears let us lift our voices toGod 

in rejoicing and gratitude for the triumphant life of our 
minister and friend James T. Cleland whom we loved so 
much. 

MARY D.B.T. SEMANS 
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OU. to DU, 


is a Way 
to say thanks 


For the hard work and the good times that made our days at Duke so enriching, 
so unforgettable—a will is a way to say thanks in a very direct and satisfying way. 


And it’s the best way to help build Duke's vital endowment base. 


Our education, our lives, benefitted from Duke’s high standards. Duke can 
live and flourish only by increasing its endowment. And unless we help make 
the endowment grow, Duke's level of excellence cannot be maintained. 

By including Duke in your will now, you help insure its continued health. 


Think about it. Act on It. 


Fill out the request below and send it to the Office of Planned Giving. 


Do it today. And feel good about tomorrow. 


Office of Planned Giving 
Y 
nV} 6 
\ 4 6° 


For the future of Duke 
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Office of Planned Giving 
2127 Campus Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Yes, |'m interested in learning more about how | can help Duke. 
QO) | have included Duke in my will. 


(1) Please send me information on how to include Duke in my overall estate plan. 
OC) Please have a representative of the University contact me. 


Name Class 





Street 





City State Zip 








Phone 





/anuary-February 1979 
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On the first day of work on the University Center, surveyors wade the grass to begin sighting 


in outlines of the building. 
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Construction begins 
on University Center 


Construction has started on the long- 
delayed University Center and it is 
scheduled for completion by the summer 
of 1981. The total project cost is expected 
to run $16.1 million, 80 percent of which is 
now in hand. 

Contractor for the 26-month job is 
Robert H. Pinnix and Associates of 
Gastonia, N.C., the firm that built Duke’s 
Eye Center and that is now constructing a 
tunnel linking Duke Hospital North with a 
new parking garage. 

Architects for the low-profile, stone and 
concrete building are Hayes, Howell and 
Associates of Southern Pines, N.C. 
Caudill Rowlett Scott of Houston are 


~ design consultants for the project. 


President Terry Sanford, who personally 
spearheaded a fund campaign last summer 
that raised $1.5 million for the center, 
announced at the Duke-Carolina basket- 
ball game in late February that the center 
would be built. After the original fund 
campaign stalled, President Sanford 
renewed the drive with letters to alumni 
asking for $1,000 contributions. Of the 
1,950 alumni who pledged money for the 
center, 1,505 gave $1,000 apiece. The 
names of these people will go on an 
‘‘Alumni Wall’’ in the center and they will 
be honored at a°ceremony when the center 
opens. 

Development Director Marion Peavey 
told the board of trustees at its February 
meeting that $11 million is in hand for 
construction. The board authorized ex- 
penditures up to $13.3 million, which 
means that parts of the center will have to 
be left unfinished, unless additional funds 
can be raised in the meantime. _ 

Peavey feels that the “sight of the 
center rising out of the ground’’ will make 
finding the additional money easier. 

Architect Ward says that the $16.1 
million figure includes not only 
construction costs but also such things as 
architects’ fees, administrative costs and 
furnishings and equipment. The low bid 
from Pinnix did not include these other 
project costs. ; 

The University Center, for which fund 
raising has been under way since 1973, 
will be in a wooded tract between Duke 
Chapel and Gross Chemical Laboratory. 
The building is designed to blend into 
the pine trees and follow the sloping 
contour of the land so as not to compete 
with nearby Gothic buildings. Stone used 
in other West Campus buildings will be 
cast into panels for the contemporary-design 
structure. 

The 150.000-square-foot building will 


contain a university store, post office, 
mailroom, bank, game rooms. There will 
be outdoor terraces; student organization 
offices, snack bar, areas for banquets and 
meetings, arts and crafts rooms and an art 
gallery. The center will have a 600-seat 
performing arts theater, a 550-seat film : 
theater and a 250-seat laboratory theater, © 
as well as support space ‘for the theaters. 
Ward indicated that the large theater 
will probably have to remain unfinished | 
until more money is available. 
Among the significant gifts to the center 
were $3 million from Kathleen and Joseph — 
Bryan of Greensboro; $1 million from 
Carolyn and Norb Shaefer Jr. of . 
Indianapolis and the Krannert Charitable 
Trust; $1,150.000 from R.J. Reynolds 
Industries; a $1.5 million challenge grant 
from the Kresge Foundation; $100,000 ~- 
from the Dunspaugh-Dalton Foundation; 
$75,000 from the Emma Shaefer Estate; 
$50,000 from the Schlitz Foundation; and 
$50,000 from Jean and Jim Davis of Miami. 


Sanford to take 


year’s sabbatical 


Duke President Terry Sanford will begin 
a one-year sabbatical on July 1, his first 
leave since coming to Duke in 1969. He 
said last May, during his 10th graduation 
ceremony, that he felt it was time to step 
back from daily administrative chores and 
take a fresh look at the university and its 
goals. : 

Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye will assume 
the president's duties until he returns in 
mid-1980. 

Sanford will continue to handle the 
duties of several higher education posts 
as well as some university matters. 

I will spend considerable time, almost 
every day,”’ he said. “‘on two important 
Duke responsibilities | feel | should not 
leave to others. | will continue directing 
our investment activities and I will 
continue great responsibility for our fund- 
raising program. This will be the first time 
since I have been at Duke that I have 
had much time for fund raising.” 

Sanford will continue serving on the 
executive committee of the Association of 


Errata 


A glaring error got into the last issue 

of the Register—not glaring enough, 
unfortunately, to catch our eye before it 
was printed. We identified Mary Duke 
Biddle Trent Semans as the daughter of 
J. B. Duke. She is, of course, the grand- 
daughter of Benjamin N. Duke and the 
daughter of Mary Duke Biddle. 
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American Universities and as chairman of 
the North Carolina Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities. 

“I will spend some time reading and 
writing and attending to long-neglected 
personal matters,’ the 51-year-old 
Sanford said. **I will finish one or two 
books I have started writing.”’ 

Sanford is the author of **Storm Over 
the States,’ based on his experiences as 
governor of North Carolina in 1961 
through 1965. When Sanford withdrew 
from the presidential race in January 1976, 
he also cancelled a leave he had planned 
to take at that time. 


2,133 candidates 
for spring graduation 


Seven people will receive honorary degrees 
at Duke’s spring graduation, at which 
there are 2,133 other candidates for degrees. 
The commencement exercises, the uni- 
Versity’s 127th, will be at 3 p.m. Sunday, 
May 6, in Wallace Wade Stadium. 
Degrees will be conferred on 1,112 
undergraduates and |.02! graduate and 
professional students, says University 
Marshal Pelham Wilder. Degrees were 


awarded to a total of 548 graduates in 
December, although there were no 
ceremonies for winter graduates. 

Recipients of honorary degrees include 
Samuel DuBois Cook, president of Dillard 
University and former political science 
professor at Duke: David Farquhar 
Cavers, international legal scholar and 
educator and former Duke law professor; 
Richard Bernard Henney, Duke trustee 
and executive director of the Duke 
Endowment since 1971; Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, noted Renaissance and 
medieval scholar; Jonathan Evans Rhoads, 
distinguished surgeon and cancer and 
nutrition researcher; Benjamin Franklin 
Swalin, director emeritus of the North 
Carolina Symphony, and his wife Martha 
Maxine McMahon Swalin for their state- 
wide contributions to music appreciation. 

At baccalaureate services on Saturday, 
May 5. Yale Chaplain John W. Vannors- 
dall will deliver the undergraduate sermon 
at 9 a.m. and again at 11 a.m. Dean Krister 
Stendahl of the Harvard Divinity School 
will deliver the sermon for advanced 
degree candidates at 3 p.m. 
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On your feet 


The American Dance Festival will mark 
its second summer at Duke with world 
premieres of major works by Paul 


Taylor, Merce Cunningham, Laura 


Dean and Kathryn Posin. The festival, 
to be held on East Campus June 16 
through July 28, attracts students and 
performers from all over the nation for 
its classes and performances. This - 
summer will see the American debut of 
Dancers from Bali and the world debut 


of Crowsnest, a spinoff from Pilobolus. 
Also on tap are the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theater, Pilobolus 
Dance Theater, Jose Limon Dance 
Company with Joffrey Ballet star Gary 
Chryst, the Arthur Hall Afro-American 
Dance Ensemble, and a program of 
traditional dances of North Carolina. 
For schedule and ticket information, 
write American Dance Festival, Box 


6097, Duke University, Durham, NC 


27708 or call 919/684-6402. 
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$400 tuition increase 
scheduled for fall 


It will be this summer before university 
officials decide whether the $400 tuition 
hike which the board of trustees tentatively 
approved last December will be imple- 
mented. If approved—and it is expected— 
undergraduate tuition at Duke this fall 

will be $4,230 per year. 

When room and board, fees, books and 
personal expenses are added in, the 
estimated yearly total will be $7,480. This 
will vary somewhat depending on living 
accommodations and lifestyle, says Jim 
Belvin, director of financial aid. 

Tuition last fall was $3,830 and total 
expenses were estimated at $6,740. Not 
only has tuition gone up—if the 9 percent 
increase is put into effect—but the cost of 
housing and other needs have also been 
pushed up by inflation. 

Still, admissions officals say that Duke’s 
tuition remains below that of many of 
the schools with which thé university 
competes for students. At Stanford, for 
example, tuition alone will be $5,595 this 
fall. 

Undergraduate tuition applies not only 
to Trinity College but also to law, engi- 
neering, nursing, medical technology. 
Physicians Associates and Pathology 
Assistants. 

Tuition for medical school next fall will 
be $1,440 per term—or $2,880 for a full 
year. Since 1976, it has been $1,350 per 
term. The graduate school charges by 
course untt—up next fall from $127 to 
$140 per unit. 

The summer school tuition will be $111 
per unit this summer.and up to $121 per 
unit for the summer of 1980. There is an 
effort under way to increase summer 
enrollment to make better year-round use 
of university facilities. It is also less 
expensive for students to attend during the 


On clarinet is Frank Tirro, chairman of 
Duke’s music department and a former 
professional musician-as well as author 
of a recent book on the history of jazz. 
Blowing in fast company, he’s flanked, 
on flugelhorn, by Clark Terry, one of 
the great horn players, and on 
saxophone by Numa ‘‘Peewee’’ Moore, 
former member of some of Dizzy 
Gillespie’s numerous bands. The trio is 
taping an hour-long special called 
“‘Underground Jazz,’ aired in March by 
a Raleigh television station. 


three summer terms. 
Divinity school tuition next fall will be 
$2,375 per year, up from a previous $2,150. 
All of the new tuition figures await 
final approval by the board of trustees this 
summer, but it is expected that they will 
take effect. 


American lit scholar 
Jay B. Hubbell dies 


Jay B. Hubbell, the scholar who helped put 
Duke on the map in American literature 
during his 27 years at the university, died 
February 13 at Durham County General 
Hospital. He was 93. Hubbell was part of 
a group of teachers at Duke in the late 
1920s and early “30s who were among the 
first in the country to begin publishing 
reviews and criticism of the neglected field 
of American literature. 

In 1929 Hubbell founded American 
Literature, still the foremost journal in the 
field. Prior to his death, he had worked on 
manuscripts for the 50th anniversary 
issue of the quarterly. 

A native Virginian and an authority on 
Southern literature, Hubbell taught at 
Duke from 1927 until his retirement in 
1954. His chief literary legacy, other than 
half a century of the journal, is “The 
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Eastward sails on 





South in American Literature,’ a large 
volume that systematically studies 
Southern writers and the South as a topic 
in literature. The book was awarded the 
Mayflower Cup in 1955 by the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Society. 
The professor was honored in 1976 
when the Jay B. Hubbell Center for 
American Literary Historiography was 
established at Duke. The center, located 
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uke’s research vessel Eastward is having its 
1Sth anniversary this year. Celebration is in 


academic fleet,”’ says Orrin H. Pilkey Jr., Duke geologist 
who has made 34 cruises on the vessel. 








order, because the Eastward has helped The Eastward’s research has been extremely varied. 
democratize the practice of oceanography. The vessel has carried biological oceanographers to the 
Before the Eastward, bluewater oceanography Orinoco River of Venezuela to study fish evolution and 
could be practiced only by institutions able to afford the speciation in an area where there are, for example, more 


than 1,000 species of catfish alone. In 1967, Eastward 

crew members dredged up what was then the oldest . 
known rock in the world: a 120-million-year-old rock 
pulled up from 4,000 meters deep off the coast of : 
Georgia. Geological oceanographers are producing find- 
ings about how sedimental movement of oceans affects 
the growth of continents, and data that gives a clearer 
picture of the nature of the zone where the north 
American continent comes together with the crust of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In August 1973 the Eastward discov- 
ered the precise location of the Civil War ironclad vessel, 
the Monitor, which sank in a storm off Cape Hatteras in 
1862. 

Bookhout, who is using his retirement to study the 
effects of insecticides on crabs, declines to predict the 
future of the Eastward. But Pilkey has some thoughts on 
what's ahead. Pilkey, who was acting director of Duke’s 
cooperative oceanographic program in 1978, says, “More ~ 
and more, we can look to the Eastward’s getting in- 
volved in a higher proportion of environmentally oriented 
studies, as opposed to basic science.”’ He notes that 
one-third of the Eastward’s 1979 schedule is directly or 
indirectly involved in a study of how oil drilling will affect 
the continental shelf. 


expensive vessels needed. These institutions included 
such oceanographic institutes as Woods Hole and Scripps; 
they did not include those such as Duke’s Marine 
Laboratory at Beaufort, N.C. 

But the director of the Duke laboratory was a man 
with a remarkably prescient view of what oceanography 
would come to look like. He was C. G. Bookhout, a 
professor of zoology at Duke, and he foresaw oceano- 
graphy as a system of cooperative research vessels 
available for use by any person or institution with a 
worthwhile research program. 

Bookhout, now retired, brought his vision into reality. 
He spearheaded a 1960 proposal funded by the National 
Science Foundation. This led to the building of the 
Eastward at a cost of $750,000. Launched in May 1964 
the Eastward came to be based at Beaufort because 
Bookhout persuaded the NSF to locate the vessel at the 
Duke Marine Laboratory. 

Since its launching, the 117.5-foot-long vessel (about 
the same length as the Mayflower) has become the very 
model of the cooperative research vessel foreseen by 
Bookhout. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
Oceanographic Program, a committee of marine scientists 
convenes in Beaufort once a year to decide on proposals 
for the Eastward’s uses. In 15 years, the vessel has been 
placed at the service of 156 chief scientists from six 
foreign and 53 American institutions. **Eastward is the 
smallest and most efficient deep sea vessel in the 
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A 48-page book entitled ‘‘Research Vessel Eastward: . 
Fifteen Years of Service,”’ published to commemorate 
the boat’s anniversary, has won two awards. 





in the manuscript department of Perkins 
Library, is gathering the original papers 
and materials of major scholars and critics 
in American literature. 

An inveterate walker, Hubbell was 
active in the center right up until the time 
of his death, which resulted from compli- 
cations following-minor surgery. He had 
not been ill prior to his death. 

Hubbell’s graduate work was done at 
Harvard and Columbia and he taught at 
Wake Forest and Southern Methodist 
University before coming to Duke. He is 
survived by his wife Lucinda Smith 
Hubbell and two sons. 


Trustee Knowles 


Dr. John H. Knowles, a Duke trustee 
since 1974 and president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for the past seven years, died 
March 6 at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital of cancer of the pancreas. He 
was 52. For 20 years Dr. Knowles was 
involved with Massachusetts General: he 
was general director from 1962 to 1971, the 
youngest appointee to that post in the 
hospital’s history. In 1969 he became a 
professor of medicine at Harvard until 

he joined the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1972. He served on the Harvard board of 
overseers, and as a university trustee at 
Washington, Boston and Duke. Dr. 
Knowles was a member of the Duke 
board’s executive committee, the medical 
center's advisory committee and the 
recently formed committee on medical 
center affairs. 





Good-bye to the world’s most famous rodent. A group of Duke students-amateur mountain 
climbers-remove the cloth, metal and plywood clock face they attached, to the West Campus clock 
tower in a secret midnight installation sortie. 
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Other Notes 


s J. David Ross, vice-president for institu- 
tional advancement at the university since 
1974, leaves Duke at the end of February 
to head a New York City-based fund- 
raising consulting firm. Ross LLB ’65, a 
member of the Duke development staff 
since 1966, led the university through the 
four-year, $136-million Epoch Campaign. 
Ross will become president and a diréctor 
of Kersting, Holding and Street, Inc. His 
work will center around educational and 
other nonprofit institutional clients in the 
Southeast and on the East Coast. He will 
continue to live in Durham where he will 
maintain an office of the firm. 


a The new chairman of Duke's civil 
engineering department is Dr. Robert — 

J. Melosh, former chief scientist for 
MARC Analysis Research Corp. in 

Palo Alto, Calif. Chosen after an 18- 
month search, Melosh succeeds Dr. Bruce 
Muga, who has returned to full-time teach- 
ing and research. Melosh has 25 years of 
experience in numerical analysis of 
engineering systems, including analyzing 
computer hardware, developing com- 
puter programs for analyses and inventing 
and researching new analysis methods. 


as Duke physiologist Knut Schmidt-Nielsen 
has been elected one of 25 foreign 
associates of the French Academy of 
Sciences. Schmidt-Nielsen, a James B. 
Duke Professor of Physiology since 

1963, is known for his studies of water 
metabolism, temperature regulation, 
respiration and exercise. His research 
work has carried him to Africa, Asia, 
South American and Australia. His 

other memberships include the U.S. 
National Academy of Sciences, the Royal 
Norwegian Society of Arts and Sciences 
and the Royal Danish Academy. 


ew The 8,500-acre Duke Forest has a new 
resource manager. He’s Judson D. 
Edeburn, a former environmental 

research scientist for Carolina Power and 
Light Co. Edeburn, who received a master 


._ of forestry degree from Duke in 1972, 


succeeds Fred M. White, an assistant 
professor in Duke’s School of Forestry 


and Environmental Studies. Edeburn’s 


duties will include the planning and 
coordinating of forest use by university 
and other groups for research, demon- 
stration of forest management practices, 
recreation and education. He will also 
maintain an inventory of the forest’s 
natural resources and develop and 
implement a management plan. 


a Dr. Brij B. Shrivastav of Duke’s 
medical center has received a $242,000 
grant for his studies of the mechanisms by 
which commonly used general anesthetics 
work. Shrivastav, an assistant medical 
research professor of pharmacology and 
anesthesiology received -a three-year grant 
is from the National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences. He says that once more 
is known about the mechanisms of anes- 
thetics, “it may become possible to 
synthesize more appropriate anesthetics 
to suit particular situations in surgery.” 

s Herman Salinger, professor emeritus 
of Germanic languages and literature at 
Duke, has been honored with a fest- 
schrift, **Creative Encounter,’ edited by 
Leland R. Phelps and A. Tilo Alt, both 
former colleagues of Salinger’s at Duke. 
The 182-page book is published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 
Among the contributions to this volume 


honoring the teacher, poet and translator 
are two poems written by major German 
poets, Rudolf Hagelstange and Karl 
Krolow. Krolow’s poem reads: 


That tells you nothing—Something overheard 
through the window, the simplest story 

in the world like manhood into which you 
entered. Have you lived? Whose business 

is that anyway? You sometimes felt 

yourself observed like somebody 

who knows his own passport picture. 

The ending is not important. 

The continuation of the biography 

is already the other life. 


SOSODIOHHIOHGHODSHH HOSS BOBHTO 


Research up in flames 


Fire destroyed one of the bungalow-style 
labs at Duke’s Marine Laboratory in 
February, sending up in smoke the 
papers, lectures and research data that 
biochemist James B. Sullivan had worked 
on for seven years. An all-night fire- 
fighting effort in snow and 14-degree 
temperatures by Beaufort firemen as well 
as students and faculty members failed to 
bring the blaze in the frame Sandeen 
Building under control. Damage to property 
and equipment was estimated at $300,000. 
Dr. Sullivan’s materials on several 
marine research projects was consid- 

ered an even greater loss, says Mike 
Bradley, business manager for the 

coastal research and teaching facility. 
Research data of several visiting 


Grid lineup includes 
great home slate 


It wasn’t planned just for him—football 
schedules are made up years in advance— 
but head coach Red Wilson’s debut 
season at Duke happens to include the 
most attractive home slate in many years. 
The sports information people are billing 
the home games as “*Five Days of 
Dynamite,’ and 1979 should indeed be a 
red-hot year in Wallace Wade. The home 
opponents include in-state rival East 
Carolina, three ACC teams that went to 
bowls last year—Maryland, Clemson and 


N.C. 


State—and a season-ending shootout 


with North Carolina. So if Wilson’s 
*t*house on fire’’ offense does ignite, the 
smoke and flames should be seen far and 
wide. The schedule: 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 





scientists were also lost in the fire, — 
whose origin has not been determined. 


15—East Carolina (Durham) 
22—-South Carolina 
29—Virginia 


6—Army 


13—Richmond - 
20—Clemson (Durham) 
27—Maryland (Durham) 
3—Georgia Tech 

10—Wake Forest 

I7—N.C. State 

24—North Carolina (Durham) 


At spring football practice, line coach Eddie Williamson gives instructions. 





Diplomat Ellsworth Bunker was on campus 
several days in late February to videotape a 


_ Series of interviews with faculty members and to 


deliver the first annual Rutherfurd Lecture. 
Bunker, U.S. ambassador to South Vietnam 
from 1967 until 1973, has recently been the 
United State’s chief negotiator in the Panama 
Canal talks. The 84-year-old professional 
diplomat taped six one-hour interviews covering 
a large part of his career The lecture and 
videotaping were sponsored by Jay Rutherfurd, 
a Palm Beach journalist and diplomat, who 
chose Duke as host institution for the project 
because of his friendship with Angier B. 
Duke, former ambassador to Spain. 
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Going home again 


Divinity professor revisits China—but is it home? 


Creighton Lacy, a professor of world Christianity in 

the divinity school, was born in China in 1919. His 
father and grandfather were missionaries there. Dr. 
Lacy grew up in China and was there last in 1950, 
except for a short visit this past year. He has published 
previous books about China-"‘Is China a Democracy?”’ 
in 1943 and *‘Adult Guide on Understanding China”’ 
in 1969. The following is an excerpt from his newest 
book, ‘‘Coming Home-To China,”’ written after his 


1978 trip. 


ou can’t go home again,’ ** my mother -in- 
law warned me, quoting her favorite author 
and one-time neighbor, Thomas Wolfe. 

‘If he meant that it will never be the same,” 
I retorted a bit tensely, “Il know that.” | 
knew it and feared it with one part of my being; with the 
other I denied it and clung to my hopes. 

In any case, it was too late to change my mind, to 
“get my money back,” in the crass jargon of the capi- 
talistic West. | was on my way to the airport for a trip 
home, the first trip home in over 26 years. But this was no 
ordinary journey. For **yhome’* is China—Red China, 
mainland China, Communist China, the People’s 
Republic of China—a nation closed to American travelers 
for a quarter century. 

| was born in central China, in a beautiful mountain 
valley overlooking the Yangtze River. | spent my 
boyhood. from kindergarten through high school, in 
cosmopolitan—and **colonial’’-—Shanghai, which at that 
time was a city of three million people. For three 
months in 1940 I revisited a nation already decimated 
and demoralized by the Japanese invasion, which exploded 
into the Pacific War the following year. And from 1947 
to the end of 1950 1 watched the chaos of corruption and 
inflation take flight before the rigid but unpredictable 
controls of Communist “liberation.” 

When my wife and I left in December 1950, we were 
in a sense political refugees. The U.S. Seventh Fleet was 
patrolling the Taiwan Strait 10 miles to the east. On the 
Korean peninsula the United Nations Armed Forces, 
under the command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, were 
pushing toward the Manchurian border while millions of 
Chinese “*volunteers’> moved northward on the mainland 
to repel a feared invasion. 

Not that we were being expelled! In 1949, when the 
Eighth Route Army began its sweep across the country 
and the Nationalist government fled to the “*beautiful 
isle’ of Formosa, American mission boards and the U.S. 
consulate. in contrast to previous crises, allowed us the 








freedom of choice: to go or to stay. Few of those who 
elected to remain anticipated an extended or easy tenure. 
We were ~‘liberated"’ by cheerful farmboys with red stars 
instead of 12-pointed suns on their caps and by steely- 
eyed cadres who scrutinized our every movement but 
interfered surprisingly little. Premier Chou En-lai told 
Chinese Christian leaders in the first year of the New 
Democracy that missionaries who were helping China 
and not obstructing the revolution might stay for a while 
but should be prepared to leave when their terms or 
visas expired—and nor expect to return. 

The Korean War accelerated that timetable. Chinese 
friends suggested, with typical courtesy and diplomacy. 
that it might be better for them as well as for us if we 
withdrew. During the Japanese invasion, they said, some 
Westerners were interned and suffered with and for their 
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Chinese merchants learned early to cater to Western tastes. 


1860-1910" 


CHINA IN OLD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


COURTESY 





China 

is in the news these days, after the 

United States’s diplomatic recognition of that 
country. It so happens that two Duke people— 
Creighton Lacy of the divinity school faculty 
and alumnus Burton F. Beers of North Carolina 
State’s history faculty—have recently published 
books on China. Lacy’s is a personal account 
of a trip to China, where he formerly lived; 
Beers’s book is a collection of photographs. 
mostly from the late 19th century. 


Chinese colleagues. But then, united in spirit against the 
invader, they were friends and allies, and local people 

| could smuggle in occasional food or money or letters. In 
| 1950, on the other hand, if China and America should be 
drawn into war over Korea, former friends would become 
official enemies, unable to intercede or help. So we 
applied for exit permits. 

Even then, in our region at least, Communist 
authorities were in no hurry to get rid of the ‘foreign 
devils.”’ It took nearly five months to secure permission 
to leave, months marked by frequent personal interroga- 
tion and the ultimate confiscation of various curios 
suspected of being national treasures from the Imperial 
Palace in Peking, a thousand miles away. Our repacked 
trunks went by ship to Hong Kong in 36 hours, but we 
were required to travel for 12 days by river launch, a 
springless truck with built-in benches, and stiff coach 
seats on a train via a circuitous route to Canton. Mean-. 
while radio reports indicated that fighting in North Korea 
had intensified sharply, and rumors reached us of the first 
arrest of American missionaries in the western province 
of Szechwan. ; 

By the time we walked across the little bridge between 
Communist China and the New Territories of Hong 
Kong, we wondered if we would ever pass that way again— 
or would want to! Some of us maintained a persistent 
and consistent belief that the People’s Republic of China 
was there to stay, and should be promptly accepted—not 
necessarily approved—by the United States and the 
United Nations. Others, embittered by their experiences 
or blinded by anti-Communist ideology, continued to 
defend the claims of Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang 
to rule over China. 

Now, 26 years after I left China, | was back in 
Shanghai, the city where I grew up and had my entire 
primary and secondary education. One Saturday after- 
noon, when the rest of our group was off to a sports 
exhibition, I got permission from our guides and tour 
leaders to “*go back home again.” I did not want a taxi 
_ driver following me around, and I knew enough language 
to inquire about bus routes, so off I started. Dismounting 

from the trackless trolley, | walked past the compound 
>that represented home, past the hedge that once hid that 
_ supreme symbol of colonialism in Asia, the **community™ 
tennis courts.I had selected that route in order to visit 
first my alma mater. where | had studied for 12 years. 
~The little two-room stuccoed building for kindergarten 
and first grade is still there after more than 50 years, 
though it is overshadowed by a newer structure on the 
site of the old bicycle shed. From that end of the campus 
to the other, however, entirely sealing off the main build- 
ing. stretches a solid wall in place of the former bamboo 
fence. The once-white New England colonial-style 
_ cupola visible above the wall’ is now brown and yellow. 
one of the few evidences of recent paint | found anywhere 
in Shanghai. 
Years ago I had heard rumors that the school was still 
used for education. perhaps a political training program, 
____ but I did not know, and no one seemed able or willing 
to tell me. At the farther gate. where a dozen youngsters 
_ were romping about, I sauntered in and headed for the 
gym. The grounds were so cluttered with what looked like 
building materials that | would hardly have recognized 
the place except for its vaulted roof. 

Just as I raised my camera to take a picture, | heard 
a shout and turned to see an elderly gateman gesticulating 





















































indignantly. Indiscreet | often am, but contentious or 
defiant seldom, least of all in a totalitarian state, so | 
strolled back to the entrance, tried to explain that | had 
once gone to school there, and exited casually. Before I 
had gone a hundred feet, my camera strap was grabbed 
from the rear, and the little old man started dragging me 
back toward the gate, immediately surrounded by a horde 
of kids and rapidly gathering passersby. The children 
were excited and amused, the pedestrians listened 
reasonably and-sympathetically to my tale, but the 
gateman was livid. If he heard or understood a word | 
tried to say in broken Chinese, he paid no attention, but 
he maintained a death grip on the camera strap and 
eventually on my wrist. 

Back at the gatehouse | assured him and all the 
onlookers that | was a friend of China, that I had 
attended school in the very place many years before, and 
that this was exceedingly inhospitable treatment. 
Eventually a young man—perhaps a teacher without 
authority—assured me that there was no problem, that 
everything would be all right. but that I had better have 
a seat in the watchman’s quarters until someone in charge 
could be summoned. To make a long story short, I sat 
for an hour in the bare back room of the gatehouse 
repeating my story to three or four successive interroga- 
tors. Fortunately my feeble Chinese was sufficient to 
cover the dates of previous residence, my present return 
to China, the hotel and room number (and roommate's 
name), and my innocent desire to photograph my old 
school. Fortunately, too, | had on sheer impulse pocketed 
my passport before I left the hotel. though we were not 
required to carry them once we were officially registered. 
This contained my verifying and validating visa, even if 
none of my inquisitors could read English. | 


Most of the questioning was friendly though persistent; 


perhaps honesty. simple repetitiveness. and linguistic 
ineptitude proved that I was not a spy. As a matter of 


‘fact, | was so close to home physically as well as psy- 


chologically that it never seriously occurred to me that | 
might be jailed or simply disappear like others in dictatorial 
countries. I did worry about having my passport out of 
my possession, and | did fear that the proposed telephone 


~~ ¢all- would bring a representative of the China Travel 


Service all the way out (some five miles) to vouch for me. 
thus heaping embarrassment and disgrace on my guides 
and feilow tour members. 

Eventually the latest. youngest. best-looking. best- 
educated, and most authoritative interrogator—probably 
the local political cadre—returned and handed me my 
passport. I assumed that he had telephoned the Peace 
Hotel and ascertained that an absent American was 
registered, as claimed, on legitimate business m China. 
Sternly but not unkindly he admonished me that one 
should not go wandering into private(?) areas without 
permission. This offense | freely acknowledged. although 
there had been no one in sight to grant or withhold a 
welcome when I first entered the school grounds. 


Trying to hide my relief. | strode off down the avenue, 


stopping brazenly to take a picture of the school from 
outside over the wall. No one followed me; even the kids, 
after peering through the gatehouse windows at my 
confinement, had lost interest or been chased away. I 
also photographed the Community Church, now used as 

a storage depot: skipped my kindergarten building 
because there were soldiers across the street; and arrived 
at the entrance to ““home.”’ Six American families had 


originally purchased property together: ours was the 
farthest house from the street, and that meant following 
a winding road off the main thoroughfare. Where only 
hedges had once divided the lots, now brick walls or 
high bamboo fences separated the houses from one 
another and from the road. 

But there it was, unmistakable, sturdy. full of 
memories. The garage on whose flat roof I had played 
for hours had been replaced by a sloping shed. since 
nobody now owns a private car. Structurally there was no 


. other change, though the bricks appeared discolored: 


open, uncurtained windows gave an impression of 
emptiness, even neglect. Since several people were 
standing in the driveway, I took the precaution this time 
of asking permission to take pictures. It was readily 
granted, though one old woman scuttled behind a fence, 
and in the processed photograph not a single person is 
visible! 

If 1 had not been so shaken by my recent detention, 
I might have inquired how many and who presently 
occupied the house. I suspect there are as many families 
there now as there were individuals (six. not. counting the 
servants) in my boyhood. I would like to know how they 
were assigned to that residence, how much rent they 
paid, how long they had been there, how they related, if 
at all, to any block organization or street committee. 
Perhaps I can excuse myself for being drained of courage, 
for wanting to get safely out of the neighborhood before 
someone came looking for me, especially since I had 
promised to get back early to contact a dinner guest. 

As I walked down the hotel corridor half an hour 
later, | ran into the tour leaders, who promptly in- 
quired: **What’s the story?’’ My heart sank. My mis- 
adventure must already have been reported, and I would 
be in the doghouse with the entire group. But no, they 
merely wanted to know whether the guest was coming. 
Not a word about my escapade was ever mentioned by 
Chinese comrades or American companions. Apparently 
the hotel did not even register the telephone inquiry, if 
indeed it ever came. Although the incident might easily 
have blown up into large proportions, all’s well that ends 
well. | did draw two conclusions, besides the advice not 


- to go wandering into unknown places uninvited: one, the 


innate reasonableness of the Chinese. once they are 
extricated from a rigid chain of authority; two, the 
inestimable importance of some medium of communication, 
however few or halting the words. 

So | did go home again. It was. as our tour leader 
suggested sympathetically, bittersweet. but more sweet 
than bitter, more reassuring than depressing. The next 
day. quite unexpectedly, our bus passed through the 
same familiar locale. First f recognized the home of a 
former girl friend, then pointed excitedly for my 
companions to the driveway, the church, the school. 
Beyond, where vegetable gardens once flourished under 
“fragrant”’ night soil, stood a modern hospital, an im- 
pressive circular sports arena, and towering new apart- 
ment complexes. On the one hand. I had assured myself 
that the past did exist, that it still has reality and meaning 
for me. On the other hand. | reminded myself that life and 
history move on, that out of tangled roots comes growth: 
for social justice . . . for Shanghai . . . for me. 

CREIGHTON LACY 


From ‘‘Coming Home-To China,”’ by Creighton Lacy 
Copyright 1978, The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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Soft, painting-like landscape is from 1860s; fishermen, below, drop dip nets. 


Yesterdays China 


Old photographs depict a vanished empire 
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ld photographs of China are rare because 
the camera, a Western invention, was late 
in reaching that country. During photo- 
graphy’s very earliest years—before 1860 
—Westerners with cameras had only 
toeholds on China’s coast. Until 1842 virtually all 
intercourse between China and the West was funneled 
through an area no larger than 15 acres on the water- 
front of Canton in southeastern China. Then five coastal 
cities, including Canton, were opened to foreign 
residence and trade as a concession to the force of British 
arms, but the rest of the country remained off-limits until 
a second Chinese defeat in 1860. Even with China legally 
open to travel, Westerners ordinarily did not venture far, 
unless they were businessmen or missionaries. China 
lacked the kind of transportation system and tourist 
facilities common in Western Europe and the United 
States. Moreover, the foreigner could not be certain of a 
welcome wherever he went. 

All these limitations were compounded for the 
early photographer by unwieldy cameras that required an 
amazing array of auxiliary equipment. Except when 
daguerreotypes were used, exposures were made on 
heavy glass plates, which were coated just before exposure 
with an emulsion made with fresh egg whites. The 
subsequent substitution of a collodion-on-glass process, 
which eliminated the need for carrying along cases of 
heavily packed eggs, made the camera a bit more portable 
and provided an additional advantage in faster exposure. 
Even so, the photographer on the move still carried 
boxes of plates. a portable darkroom, bottles of chemicals, 
and, not infrequently, his own water supply. Photo- 
graphers in China’made short trips from their studios, 
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using sedan chairs, wheelbarrows, or springless wagons. 
On longer journeys, boats were usually the only practical 
vehicles. 

Modern films and simple cameras, which were 
introduced in the 1880s, made snapshots a reality. 
Whereas the earliest pictures from China ran heavily to 
landscapes and stilted poses, those of the nineteenth 
century often achieved the spontaneity of a candid shot. 
| Yet neither an improved technology nor legal access to 
the hinterland solved problems arising from Chinese 
suspicions of outsiders with cameras. Many Chinese had 
|. never set eyes on a pale-faced stranger. The educated 
- classes had fostered a notion that evil spirits of every kind 
were to be shunned and none so much as the *‘Fan Qui,” 
or “‘Foreign Devil’’ who assumed human shape. 

Western photographers discovered that Chinese sus- 
picions were most intense in regions where the native 
population and foreigners were in closest contact. By 
the 1890s, the Western presence had become quite 
obtrusive and anti-foreign riots were common. These 
circumstances increased the difficulties facing 
| photographers trying to get close enough to the Chinese 
| to capture intimate film portraits. 

Old photographs give us a superb record of the China 
that Americans saw. The view presented is neither com- 
prehensive nor the view that the Chinese themselves 
might like to have’ presented of their country. Implicit in 
the photographs of the era are Western perceptions and 
the limitations imposed on early photographers. Still, the 
camera was able to provide us a remarkable record of the 
last days of China’s great empire. 








H. BURTON F. BEERS 
Excerpted from ‘‘China in Old Photographs, 1860-1910,”’ 
by Burton F. Beers. Published by Scribner’s, copyright 1978 
by the Museum of the American China Trade. Beers M.A. 
’52, Ph.D. ’56 has been on the history faculty of North 
Carolina State University in Raleigh since 1955. He 
has published a number of articles on China and Japan 

____ and is coauthor of several books on Asian matters. 
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_ Rugged paths in China’s western mountains 
demanded human cargo-carriers—sometimes to bear 
other humans. Spacious lawn, right, belonged to 

Western steamship line executive. 
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The simple tranquillity of a temple, above, is more 
familiar than work scenes, such as these Shanghai 
laborers tamping the earth for a foundation. The man 
above, caught by a commercial photographer, is 
enjoying his pipe on the street. 





Canals, lined with logs and building stone, were 
important arteries in early China. The men below 
package bricks of tea for export. The heavy neck- 
stock, labeled with transgressor’s name and crime, 
prevented the wearer from resting or feeding himself. 
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Parting shots 


Jim Spanarkel talks about life on the boards—and beyond 


Duke holds a special affection for James G. Spanarkel 
because he chose to cast his basketball fate with the university 
when the team’s fortunes were at low tide and Cameron 
Indoor Stadium was not the noisome mecca it has become with 
success. Spanarkel came down in 1975 from Hudson Catholic 
High School. The scouts said the 6-foot-5 pigeon-toed, dark- 
haired Spanarkel was solid, but not one of your ‘‘instant 
franchise’’ players. Not a great leaper, not a speed merchant, 
Spanarkel gave it his best for two disappointing seasons, when 
the squad was losing all the close games and was suffering from 
injuries as well as a paucity of blue-chip talent. Spanarkel 
played on, ‘‘heady and steady”’ in the words of Coach Bill 
Foster. Possessed of one of the finest basketball intelligences 
ever in the Atlantic Coast Conference, Spanarkel was the nucleus 
of last year’s Cinderella team which sped to the NCAA finals. 
Through the ACC tournament this year, Spanarkel had captured 
four major Duke records-scoring (1,996 points), free throws 
(562), assists (396), steals (251), and was 11 field goals shy of 
the school record of 728. Named to a bushel of All-America 
teams, written up in magazines from Playboy to Family 
Weekly, Spanarkel has maintained his calm, well-spoken and 
sensible demeanor through good times and bad. Ed Turlington, 
a sports editor of Duke’s student newspaper, the Chronicle, 
spoke with Spanarkel toward tournament time about his 
basketball career, thoughts on being a star, feelings toward 
Duke and other subjects. Some excerpts: 


When you came to Duke, did you ever dream your career 
would work out like it has? _ 

When I came here, I guess it was the same as every other 
kid who goes to play basketball in college, you always dream 
about seeing yourself in the position like UCLA. It was kind 
of like a fantasy to think about being in an NCAA finals. 
After my first two years, it was still a ways to go to get 
to the NCAAs but it was within grasp because of the way 
Coach Foster was recruiting. | knew that by just fitting in 
the pieces of the puzzle that we would have a shot at winning 
the ACC and then going on from there. 


Did you really see that as the years went on? 

Especially during my first year, I felt we were overmatched 
from No. | to No. 12 man, but we were still only losing by a 

couple of points every time we lost in the ACC. During the 
first two years, we really weren’t blown out of more than two 

or three games. There was hope—plus the way Coach never 
really let up after a loss. We came out and worked just 

as hard in practice, which I think was a sign that someone 
cared about improving the program. 


Why do you think you have been successful? 

Number one is that every player who comes through the 
Duke program has gotten better. | don’t think that is the case 
with every other program in the ACC. Coach Foster does a 
great job at getting the most out of that individual. His 
way of recruiting—only bringing in only a few players each 
year that are really going to help and have responsibility— 
that in a way. makes the player get better because there 
aren't numbers on the bench waiting to take his place. We 
have to produce or be in for a long year. 


How do you think Duke has changed you as a person? Or 
how do you think you’ve changed since you came to Duke? 
The thing I learned about college in general is that you have 
to coordinate your time. My first semester in college was a 
real learning experience because of the transition. You don’t 
have a high school setting where you go into school from 
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8:30 to 3:30. At college, you have to block in all the time 
spots throughout the day. I think that was an adjustment for 
me just like any kid. | coordinated my schedule around 
basketball so | could be in the gym a certain number of hours 
each day. 


Do you think coming from a big family like yours—six 
children—has played any role in the fact that you are able to 
get along in groups? ~ 

It has probably helped. We have four boys in our family and 
just like any family with four guys in it, there will be 
friction somewhere along the line. We've had arguments 
throughout the years, although nothing that could be 
labeled serious. We were always independent kids and were 
allowed to do things on our own and make decisions. My 
mother and father would always be there making sure we 
made the right decisions. | think that has helped me adjust 
to college, being just a little more independent than I was 
back home. 


What about this team and this season? You were No. | for 
the first few weeks of the season. Was that a positive 
experience? 

Whether or not it was a positive experience, I really can’t 
answer right now. I know for sure it was an experience. 
The things I think that everyone forgot or didn’t remember 
is that being No. | preseason and No. | for the first six 
games was a new experience for everyone on the team and 
the coaches. It was an adjustment. We really didn’t know 
what to expect day by day. We got hit with all this recognition 
that was coming from last year, but we hadn’t seen it for 
months throughout the summer. It was really a transitional 
period getting used to it. It is probably going to help us, I 
hope, if we get to the NCAAs with the recognition we would 
be getting. I think it would be easier to push it aside and 
play with it and just forget about it. At times, everywhere 
you went, people would recognize you for being on the No. | 
team in the country. Not that it was a hassle, but you have 
to just -be able to separate the playing time from the 

time people would recognize you. 


Do you think people were unfair when you dropped those 
games in New York? Were the expectations too high? 

We realized that those two losses didn’t mean anything 
except for the fact that we weren’t ranked No. | anymore. 
We didn’t look at it like some people did—that we lost two 
games and we were out of the ACC race. Our main objective 
when we go out is not to try to fulfill the expectations of 
outside people. That isn’t helping us as a team. We go out 
and try to fulfill the expectations of the coaching staff and 
ourselves because we are the ones putting in the time. 


There is a lot of interest in the ACC and nationwide in 
basketball. Do you have to walk a kind of tight-rope during 
the season on and off the court? 

You can’t do anything that would downgrade the name of 
Duke or the basketball program because people take the 
smallest thing when you are on top and blow it out of 
proportion. Coach reminds us of that ever so often. Overall, 
we haven't had any problems. Being No. |, they are going 
to eyeball you a little bit harder. But you really don’t change 
your approach to life or play basketball any different than I 
did my first, second or third year. 


Do you think there is a tendency for the guys in the stands to 
see players as inanimate objects or pawns in a game? Can 


college athletics still be for the participation of the athlete 
and the way to get a college education, or has it become big 
business? ; 

The thing that makes it a business down here is that there 
aren’t any pro teams between Washington and Atlanta. 
There has got to be an outlet for the people around here, 
so they choose college athletics, basketball primarily, | — 
would say. I try to measure my social life equal with 
basketball so people don’t judge me as Jim Spanarkel the 
basketball player. | want them to judge me as Jim Spanarkel 
the person. I don’t want to have to fall back on basketball 
to meet friends and people like me just for that reason 
because | don’t think that does anything for building the 
individual. That isn’t a true look at life. Once you get away 
from Duke basketball, what are you going to have to fall 
back on? You have yourself and the way you appear. 


Are there times you just want to get away from it all? 

Yes, there are. During the season, I think people overlook 
the fact that we come back in September and work out for 
about nine weeks before practice. Our season can go from 
September until the end of March. The season is so long and 
demanding that you really don’t have any opportunity to get 
away from it all. It is a satisfying time when the season does 
end and you try to end it on a good note. 


There has been a lot of discussion about how Tate Armstrong’s 


injury during your sophomore year forced you into a leadership — 
position and you produced. Do you look at that as a turning — 


point? 


‘I definitely do. It was really unfortunate for Tate at the time 


because it was his senior year and he had a shot at a first 
round draft pick inthe NBA. Luckily, the injury didn’t stop 
him from being drafted. At that time, it helped me because 
if Fate hadn’t gotten hurt, | would have gone through that 
season as the second guard and he would have been the ~ 
leader of the team in the backcourt. Anything that I did 
or any points that I scored would have been from my moving 
without the ball or just from being on the court. When Tate 
got hurt, no one had any experience in the backcourt and I 
had to take charge. Almost to the point where I would take 
over the scoring load. It was a real adjustment for me, but I 
think it really helped my progress. ; 


How would you like to be remembered when you leave 
Duke? ; - 
That's a good question. I want to be remembered off the 


court as a person who never let basketball get in the way | 


of meeting and getting to know people. At times, I think 
people are unconsciously afraid to speak to the basketball 
players at Duke because there is a block between them. 
People say those guys are on the basketball team and you 
can’t even talk to them because we are idolized or something. 
I try to completely do away with that. | hope I’ve met a 
lot of people outside of basketball and enjoyed their 
company. 


Would you say that is a good argument for not having athletic 
dormitories where athletes are separated from other students? 
I am completely happy that Duke never had those because 
you spend so much time with guys on the team that it isn’t 
a true college setting where everything is geared around 
athletics. At Duke, it is a perfect setting because you are 
thrown right in the middle of the student body and the only 
time you are separated from the student body is when you are 
out there participating in your sport. It is great for develop- 
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ment. In an athletic dormitory, you are confined to people 
you are going to meet. At Duke, you can live anywhere you 
want and meet any person you have the time for. 


Do you think the college experience and the Duke experience 
would be the same without intercollegiate athletics? 

You need a wide range of things to do at college. You can 
only spend so much time at the books. Many of the students 
here would just do something else besides go to a basketball 
game. They would find some other outlet besides just 
spending it in the library. You need a well-rounded outlook 
and atmosphere and Duke offers that pretty well. You need 
the outlets. With the number of teams that you can follow 
around Duke, I think it is great for the University. 


I have talked to people who say that job recruiters who 
come here comment that they would rather have students 
from Duke than from a school like Chicago, where they don’t 
have big-time intercollegiate athletics, because the Duke 
students are more well-rounded. Do you think intercollegiate 
athletics and participating as a fan, if nothing else, could 
contribute to that? é 

Yes, that and also the fact that when the students at Duke 
set their goals, they are setting them a little higher than most 
students across the country. Most of the people entering 
Duke are pre-law and pre-med and right there, they’ re setting 
their goals pretty high. They can deal with that pressure of 
performing to their potential. I think that’s probably why we 
as Duke students are looked upon as being stronger or more 
well-rounded than the average student. 


You mentioned_that our students come from everywhere. Is 
that part of the strength of the Duke student body? Is that 
part of the learning process? 

It introduces us to the real world. You learn what people 
who live in different parts of the country are like by meeting 
them. We are fortunate here and we don’t even realize it 
sometimes, that there are so many people from different 
parts of the country. The team is an example of what the 
university is like with people from different parts of the 
country. 


What about your future? 

Since the middle of my freshman year, I have set my sights 
on playing in the NBA. I really enjoy basketball and I just 
want to see what it is like to be an NBA player. The last 
three years I’ve worked hard to develop my game to the point 
where I could play in the NBA. Then afterwards, I want to 
go to law school. Combining the name, the people | will 
be meeting and their outlooks on life and incorporating 
that into law could make the best out of both ends. I would 
like to get into the business of representing athletes. With a 
good NBA career, I would have the advice and knowledge 
to be able to handle representing an athlete. 


Where do you think you would like to play? 

If | had my choice, it would be pretty close to home. One of 
the things about going away to school, being 500 miles away 
is that your family and friends, who I would like to be able 
to see me play every night if they could, they just don’t 
have the opportunity to do that. If there is one thing I 
would change about Duke. that would be it. 


You mean put it in Jersey City? 

Possibly, or make a two-way bus fare or a direct route 
which you could get to in about a half hour. Or a supersonic 
jet or something. That’s the only bad part about being 500 
miles away from home. Not seeing your family and friends as 
often as you would like. Having them see you participate 
in basketball. 


One more thing. Do you think you could have had the same 
experience at another scheol? 

1 don’t really know. When I think back to finally having to 

choose a school in high school, it wasn’t that the other four 
or five schools [ eliminated from the last six weren't good for 
me, but I just felt Duke was a notch above the others and 
that Duke had more to offer for me. | have to agree with my 

decision back in high school. Duke has had more to offer me 
and has offered me more than | think any school could. 


Do you see yourseif as a loyal alum as the years go by? 
Probably, I'll always keep interested. This place has been 
really good to me and hopefully, V'll have a chance to repay 
that. 


Duke Alumni 


Getting together... 


Alumni Weekend is for all alumni of Duke University. But 
special emphasis is placed on those classes of the under- 
graduate schools that are reuniting. This year these include 


the Trinity College, Nursing, and Engineering classes of 1929 
(Golden Anniversary), 1934, 1939, 1944, 1949, 1954 
(Silver Anniversary), 1959, 1964, 1969 (Tenth Anniversary) 
and 1974. The Half Century Club will also be holding its 
annual reunion 

Weekend highlights include treading the stairs to the 
Undergraduate Reading Room of Perkins Library for a 
cocktail party, attending the annual dinner meeting of the 
General Alumni Association in the “Great Hall,” enjoying a 
picnic on the lovely East Campus lawn in the area of the 
gazebo, and attending the Alumni Worship Service in Duke 
Chapel 

The 1979 Alumni Lecture to be presented on Saturday 
morning will be a panel of alumni and faculty members 
introduced and chaired by Dr. George L. Maddox, director 
of the Center for the Study of Aging and Human 
Development 

Junior-Versity, a traditional part of Alumni Weekend, will 
provide recreation, entertainment, and supervision for 
children and young people who return with their parents. 
The program will be divided into two parts—for children six 
to twelve, and for young people thirteen to sixteen. 

Members of the ten undergraduate classes and Half 
Century Club. will receive mailings with reservation forms 
for Alumni Weekend. If you are interested in returning and 
are nota member of one of these classes, please send a note 


to Alumni Weekend, Alumni House, Duke University, Durham, 


N.C., requesting full details. 
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We are happy to be celebrating our 50th class reunion in June. 
You will be hearing from and receiving additional details from 
Eula Wilson Wake, class president, William R. Pitts, general 
reunion chairman, and C. J. Andrews who is editing our 
golden anniversary booklet. Charles A. Dukes, class gift 
chairman, expresses confidence that our class will reach its 
goal. We urge you to return for your exciting 50th on the 
Duke campus 


"34 


Bob Hosea, class reunion chairman, would like to let you know 
that this 45th reunion is being planned as close to your 
specifications as possible. With the help of Celestine Beamer 
Gohdes, local arrangements chairman, and other members of 
the reunion planning committee, we have tried to make your 
ideas come alive. The weekend will be a nostalgic mix of old 
friends, campus life, dormitories once more, classmates’ 
experiences, and highlights of class history—and will 
culminate with an elegantly catered reception and dinner 
centered around the fountains and patio of the beautiful 
Mary Duke Biddle Music Building. Make every effort to 
come and help us make this reunion complete. 
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People today are nostalgic for the happy times the class of '39 
lived! We danced to Les Brown, sent Wallace Wade's team to 
the Rose Bowl, watched Duke-Pitt in the snow; we celebrated 
Duke's centennial and reveled inhomecoming, musicals and 
parades. Those were good years! East was East, and West 
was West. We hope to recapture something of that gentility 
at our Saturday night party in the Magnolia Room of the 
East Union. Class president John Forlines and reunion 
chairman Mary Semans anticipate the best reunion ever. 
Come join in the fun! 


44 

The rumor is that war-year classes never have successful 
reunions! We want to dispel that myth in 1979. . and ask 
your support in making this possible. The Class of 1944, 
under the guidance of Anne Fountain McMahon, will enjoy a 
special weekend honoring the days when grey flannels gave 
way to Navy blues, and cashmere sweaters to Marine greens. 
The highlight of our weekend will be cocktails and dinner 
at Charlie Haynes’ ('44) Saddle and Fox Restaurant and 
Oyster Bar. Even though Charlie was a “townie,” many of 
you will remember him, and you certainly must recall the 
Saddle Club on Hillsborough Road. We hope to see you there! 
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So many of you raved about our 25th reunion that we have 
decided to do another! Seriously though, we hope you will 
return to Durham in June for the 30th anniversary of our 
graduation from Duke. Granted, many of our old haunts 
are gone, and women are now living on West Campus, but 
look at the change in Duke’s basketball program since 
1949! Carl Sapp and Gene Morgan Winders are in charge of 
arrangements, which include cocktails and dinner (can you 
believe mixed drinks in Durham?) at Hartman’s Steak House. 
Let’s keep the spirit of the “49ers” alive. . see you at 

our 30th reunion. 


"34 


Twenty-five years ago? Has it really been that long? The 1954 
class planning committee remembers and is planning a first- 
rate schedule of activities to celebrate the event. Class 
activities on Saturday night, June 23, begin with a cocktail 
reception at the home of President and Mrs. Sanford, followed 
by dinner at the Country Squire Restaurant. Concluding the 
evening activities will be a program composed of speakers, 
entertainment, music, and nostalgia. The class breakfast 
on Sunday morning will give class members a chance to visit 
with faculty members such as Dr. Richard Watson, Dr. Howard 
Strobel, and others. Remember? This will be one class 
reunion you're sure to remember! 


°59 


Our 20th class reunion will be held this coming June. 
Although hula-hooping is not a scheduled activity, our 


planning committee has been involved in arranging a good 
time for all. Our general reunion chairman, Nancy Walker 
Anderson, has been very active in the plans for our class 
dinner on Saturday, June 23. A Southern barbecue dinner 
will be served at Nancy's home while you enjoy the music 
of the fifties. Also working on the reunion is our local 
arrangements chairman, Mary Ann Evans Roe, and co- 
chairman, Judy Hester. Mark your calendars now and make 
plans to attend. 


64 


If you’re looking for a variety of good times, the class 

of 1964 has the answer! Early arrivals to our 15th year 
reunion will have an opportunity to start the socializing 
with a get-together in the class commons room following the 
General Alumni Dinner and entertainment on Friday evening, 
June 22. Saturday, June 23, calls for a cocktail reception 
at the Duke Art Museum to be followed by a delightful 
dinner-dance at Gilbert-Addoms. Other Saturday activities to 
choose from include a class tennis tournament on East 
Campus and a possible class Fun-Run. On Sunday, June 24, 
members of the class will have a chance to visit with 
Basketball Coach Bill Foster at the class breakfast in the 
West Campus Union. Throughout the weekend, a special 





junior-versity program will be available for the’ children of 
class members. Early responses indicate that a large number 
of class members plan to attend. Bring the whole family fora 
fun-filled weekend! 


°69 


Campus memories for us will always be bittersweet. We 
remember orientation, freshman English, float building, 
Symposium, Messiah performances, chem labs, Order of 
the Chair, rush parties. . . .and the Vigil and the Allen 
Building take-over. We ate at AB’s when we were broke and 
the Blair House when our parents paid. We're going back to 
the Blair House for a nostalgic tenth. Join class president 
Tom Clark, reunion chairman Dale Shaw and everyone from 
the Class of '69! 


"74 


For their first reunion since graduation, the Class of 1974 

is planning a swinging time! Their feature attraction will be the 
Class Disco Dance on Saturday night, June 23, from 8-12 
p.m. inthe Oak Room in the Union Building. Highlights include 
Dus, nostalgia, music from the early '70s,:and a late-night 
supper. If you're into disco, this will be the time to strut 
your stuff! Early responses indicate that a sizeable 

number of class members plan to attend this reunion. Make 
your plans now to join them and catch up on the last five 
years! 


Alumni Weekend 
June 21-24, 1979 
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- Narrowing the target — 


Chancellor Pye discusses his report on university budget and goals 





Although there are no figures to confirm this, the hottest reading 
on the Duke campus this winter has undoubtedly been a 
quarter-inch-thick mimeographed document, called on its simple 
binding ‘‘Planning for the Eighties.”’ It is better known 

as ‘“‘The Pye Report,”’ a plan submitted to the board of 
trustees last December that calls for probing the university’s 
entire program for soft spots, questioning usually unquestioned 
assumptions and, most of all, moving into the next decade with a 
fiscal sobriety not practiced before. The report’s popularity 
probably rests more on personal concerns than professional 
interests: How does this affect my job? Nevertheless the 
thoughtful suggestions and findings may well form the basis for 
extensive rethinking of the school’s position. The author of the 
99-page report is Chancellor Kenneth Pye, the former dean of the 
law school who has a reputation for not dodging sensitive 
issues. And nothing is more sensitive than budget-cutting. 

“It has been clear for some time,’’ Pye writes in the report’s 
introduction, ‘‘that the University must engage in a new type of 
planning for the future if it is to cope successfully with the 
pressures of inflation and at the same time pursue its objectives 
of excellence.’ The overall theme is this: the university must 
do fewer things if it is to continue to do them well. Pye says that 
the last long-range planning report for Duke, issued in 1972, 
before inflation began ravaging the university’s investments and 
running up costs, was a ‘‘wishing list’’ in which schools and 
departments ennumerated what they needed. The chancellor 
regards his recommendations as more realistic. ‘‘The basic 
problem,”’ writes Pye, ‘‘is that our expenses are increasing 
and will increase at a faster rate than our income in the near 
future. This trend toward an inevitable deficit can be avoided 
only by hard reexamination of some of the basic assumptions 
upon which we have been proceeding.’’ He puts it more bluntly 
at another place: ‘‘We must therefore engage in planning for 
retrenchment, not growth.’’ Pye expects it will be next December 
or February before final recommendations will go to the board. 
In the meantime, the report will get a thorough scrutiny by 
anyone on campus who has a complaint or idea on the subject. 
“The tasks confronting us are formidable,’’ says Pye. ‘‘We 
should expect sincere differences of opinion and considerable 
reluctance to make unpleasant choices which affect people and 
programs. The future of the university depends upon our 
willingness to make hard decisions to assure our capability 
for future greatness.’ In a recent interview, Chancellor Pye 
talked about various aspects of the report: 
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What prompted the report? 


The university has been concerned with long-range planning 
for several years. In 1972 Dr. Juanita Kreps chaired a 
committee on the subject. In 1974 | outlined my concerns 
in an address at the university's SOth anniversary celebration. 
In 1976 President Sanford indicated to me that it was a matter 
of high priority. During 1977-78 I attempted to educate my- 
self in greater depth concerning the nature of the problem, 
and shared the data collected with a distinguished committee 
appointed by the Academic Council. 


Since this is a document that strongly suggests retrenchment, 
what sort of reaction have you already heard? 


During January | met with every academic department and 
every school of the university. The general reaction was 
positive. | think most of the faculty accepts the seriousness 
of the problems which we face. There is, of course, an 
understandable feeling that academic programs should be cut 
back only where necessary. I did encounter a lack of informa- 
tion concerning the financing of our hospitals, medical 
education, and the size of our support components. The 
financing of Duke is quite complex. Much of our increase 
in staff relates to our research or hospital care functions, 
and is paid for from funds not available for faculty salaries. 
I tried to explain some of these matters to the groups with 
whom I met. i 

I do not suggest that there was agreement concerning 
the degree of retrenchment required or where it should take 
place. Every department has pride in its accomplishments 
and hopes for its future. No department is prepared to 
agree that it should be eliminated or significantly cut back. 
Undoubtedly, when final decisions are made. a department 
affected will assert that there has been something wrong in 
the process that has produced the result. This is under- 
standable. We simply must do the best job we can, both 
to make the right choices and to assure the faculty of the 
fairness of the process. 


This report is officially called ‘‘Planning for the Eighties,”’ 
but is usually referred to as ‘The Pye Report.’”’ To what 
extent does it reflect your own concerns? 


The report reflects my own concerns. There are alternatives 
which | am not prepared to endorse at the present. I 
attempted to include suggestions made by members of the. 
faculty committee wherever I thought that the suggestions 
deserved study. | do believe that a private university can 
excel only if it narrows its scope and does whatever it 
chooses to do better than a state university. It is also my 
firm belief that the only way of accomplishing this at Duke 
is by narrowing the scope of our academic programs. 


How does this report differ from previous studies or reports 
done at Duke in recent times? 


Most reports at Duke have been optimistic and speak of 
expanding horizons in the future. There has generally been an 
assumption that everything we wished to do can be done well 
if we acquire the resources, and that the resources are there 
if we can locate them. This report suggests that the reasonable 
expectation of available resources is such that we must 
narrow our scope to maintain and improve our quality. An 
analogy can be made between the national notions of 
balanced growth as a program for the future as compared 
to the optimism of the Kennedy years. 
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‘is a cliche that reports are ground out in the universities 
ane, 


ad no action results. What is the possibility of no significant 


being taken on this report? 
a 


‘do not think it is a very real risk. The board of trustees 
as been studying the university for the last three years. lam 
onfi ident it is prepared to take whatever action is necessary 
a future of the university. 
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‘ou are not actually recommending i in this report things to 
cut, but are simply suggesting possibilities. 

~ 


n this report I state the problems and suggest alternatives. 
ext December, or at the February 1980 meeting of the 
stees. | shall make recommendations. 


ould you say the university has been on a collision course— 
omething that would be foreseeable—with budget troubles 
or some time? Or is this a problem that loomed up 
inexpectedly? 

| 


Ve have been on a collision course for some time but have 
1oped that the external factors causing the problem might be 
nodified. During the last decade our endowment has 
ncreased over $20 million but its real value has decreased 
0 percent because of inflation. The last two administrations 
lave promised relief from excessive regulation by the federal 
sovernment, and the level of that regulation has increased. 
The immediacy of our problem is caused by the level of 
nflation, the increase in the cost of government regulation, 
n 


f 


creases In social security taxes, and energy costs. We have 
acted before it was necessary. Fortunately, we have been 
‘to balance our budgets by increasing size, increasing 
on, deferring maintenance, and similar approaches. We 
ire now at the point where quality must be sacrificed unless 
e take more dramatic action. 





















everal years ago when the university announced doing away 
th the forestry school, vocal resistance forced a retreat. What 
e the safeguards against such an embarrassing furor again? 


a 


was not involved in the forestry school decision, and | 
tainly do not wish to give the impression that forestry 
being subjected to more careful scrutiny than are other 
visions of the university. It is possible, of course, that a 
mmendation for discontinuance of any department will 
uce protests from faculty, students, alumni, professional 
organizations, and segments of the community. I have 
confidence that our problems are so great that neither the 
administration, faculty, or the board will be prepared to 
sacrifi ice the long-range quality of the institution as a whole 
in order to avoid criticism from proponents of any one 

i gment of the university. The problem is greater at Duke 
ecause everything we do is done reasonably well. Hence, 
le do not have the option of eliminating second rate 
rograms. and a decision to discontinue a good program 
lly causes concern. 


‘Some decisions I have to 
make without adequate facts 
because the risk of being 
wrong Is less significant than 
the risk of harm from not 
acting’ 





Questioning the unquestioned 


Here is a list of ‘‘assumptions,’’ none of which have 
official sanction but which are ‘‘firmly adhered to by 
one or more of the University’s constituencies and 
which thus far in University planning have been 
treated as immutables,”’ the reports says. 


1. The undergraduate student body should remain 
approximately its present size. 


2. Ability to pay educational costs should be irrelevant 
to admission to the undergraduate school. 


3. The University should continue all of its present grad- 
uate programs because a department must have a gradu- 
ate program to attract able scholars and no university can 
be great without a broad graduate curriculum. 


4. The graduate school should have substantial resources 
to make grants without regard to financial need because 


‘good graduate students cannot be expected to pay the 


costs from their own resources or loans. 


5. Duke is a residential college and therefore should 
continue to assure eight semesters of campus housing to 
every student who desires to live on campus and make 
efforts to accommodate the transfer students it cannot 
now house. 


7. The placement opportunities available to Duke Ph.D.s 
should not be a factor in determining the size of the 
graduate school because such scholars are a national 
resource for which there will always be a need. 


8. The present tenure system should not be modified 
because compliance with American Association of Uni- 


versity Professors policies is necessary for faculty morale. 
stability and academic freedom. 


9. Serious consideration should not be given to the 
elimination of departments or professional school 
because there is no way to really evaluate their relative 
strengths and weaknesses and to attempt to do so will 
damage faculty and student morale and will probabl 
have to be abandoned. 


10. A strong program of intercollegiate athletics is 
necessary (a) to maintain alumni support, (b) attract 
students. (c) encourage gifts, even if such programs 
operate at substantial deficits. 


11. High visibility presige activities such as the Primate 
Facility, the Marine Laboratory, etc., should-be 
continued without regard to limited number of students 
and faculty involved because the reputation of Duke is 
enhanced by these activities. 


12. Distinguished departments or schools, as determined 
from national rankings, should continue to exist in 
present form without regard to student demand for 
courses offered or ability to generate external support 
because the reputation of the University depends upon 
these departments and schools. 


13. The libraries of the University should continue to 
rank in the top 25 in the nation without regard to the 
increasing demands for computer use and laboratory 
equipment. 


14. Undergraduates should be allowed to select a major 
(and/or second major) without reference to any criteria 
other than willingness and ability to meet the department's 
minimum requirements. 





Analysis paralysis is a term sometimes associated with 
academics. I take it you don’t fall into that category? 


There are some decisions which I have to make every day 
that are made without adequate facts because the risk of 
being wrong is less significant than the risk of harm that 
will result from not acting. This is something which happens 
to lawyers throughout their lives. It happens to surgeons. It 
happens to most executives. None of us acts unless we know 
enough to be comfortable that the decision we are making is 
probably wise. When we reach that level of knowledge, we 
are prepared to take the chance and proceed. It is, of 
course. possible to study every problem forever. This costs 
money. and normally the result is still a series of value 
judgments that require something more than quantitative 
analysis. I suspect that General Eisenhower would still be 
in the United Kingdom if he had waited to be sure of the 
success of the Normandy invasion. - 


In the matter of budget cutting, it seems that your 
recommendations, instead of cutting a little here and little 
there, tend more toward making major reductions. 


We will do both. The provost is analyzing the strengths of 
each department and determining where vacancies created 
by attrition can be absorbed without impairing the quality 

of teaching and research. The activities aimed at narrowing 
our scope have as their objectives reallocation of resources 
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to those activities which remain in order to permit those 
activities to excel. 


Does this mean people will be fired? 


Anyone with tenure will be retained. The terms of any 
contract will be respected but the contract may not be 
renewed. 


You say in the report that faculty morale is not high. What 
are some of the indications of that? 


Anyone who reads the Chronicle of Higher Education cannot 
escape the conclusion that faculty morale has suffered from 
the events of recent years. Faculty salaries have not kept 
pace with the salaries of other professionals or with inflation. 
People of my age entered academia during a period of growth. 
The post-Sputnik era was marked by government support 
for buildings, research, international programs, graduate 
student aid and libraries. The level of that support has not 
kept pace with inflation. Senior faculty facing retirement on 
fixed incomes are upset over inflation. Younger faculty 
members face a job market in which opportunities will not 
improve for over a decade. The number of students entering 
higher education during the next decade will decrease 
significantly. All of these factors coalesce to injure faculty 
morale. 

Again, however. the point can be overemphasized. | 
suggest that the morale of the faculty has deteriorated no 
more than the morale of the people as a whole. Those of us 
who listened to the Kennedy inauguration speech had much 
greater confidence in the nation’s capacity for progress at 
home and stature abroad than is true today. 


Turning for a minute to the issue of raising money, you say 
in the report that the alumni giving is not as high at Duke 
as it is among schools with which we compete. What are 
some of the reasons for that? 


The major reason is that our alumni are young. In twelve 
years at Duke I have taught one-half of the total number of 
students who have ever received a law degree from Duke 
University, and my experience is not atypical We have not 
yet reached the stage where a significant number of our 
alumni are in a position to make major contributions. This 
affects the average size of gifts. Secondly, fortunately very 
few of our alumni have died. A significant area of university 
giving is bequests. Obviously, I do not wish to encourage 
a higher rate of mortality among our alumni. But we must 
recognize that the youth of our alumni is a significant reason 
why our bequests are lower than other universities with 
whom we compete. A third factor that troubles me is that an 
increased number of our students are graduating with 
significant loan obligations to repay. A loan obligation may 
deter them from engaging in annual giving during their early 
years after graduation, which might affect both the 
percentage of our alumni who contribute and the long-range 
potential for larger gifts. By far the most important reason 
is that until very recently we have not been effective in 
convincing alumni that the university needs money. The 
myth that all our needs are met by the Duke Endowment 
and that this is a very rich university has continued. As a 
result, our graduates have not left Duke with the same sense 
of obligation to provide the next generation of students 
with the quality education they have received, as have 
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‘We have not yet reached 
the stage where a significant 
number of our alumni are in 
a position to make major 
contributions’ 


students from Dartmouth or Princeton. Many students 
graduate without realizing that the education received at 
Duke costs considerably more than he or she paid in tuition, 
or that everyone who has gone through this University has 
benefited from the alumni who have contributed in the past. 
We simply must do a better job in convincing our new 
graduates that future generations depend upon similar 
loyalty from them. 


Do you think the selling job includes more substantive alumni 
programs as well as asking for money? 


Obviously, we must do more than ask for money. We have to 
present our need and inform alumni of how they can assist us 
while taking advantage of the tax loss. Planned giving 
programs make it possible for some alumni to make 
significant contributions at a relatively low personal cost. We 
must solve the problem of getting this information to the 
alumni and to his or her lawyer or accountant. 

We must also make it clear to our alumni that they are 
still part of the Duke family. The university recognizes its 
obligation to alumni that transcends annual giving or alumni 
assistance in recruiting students and placing graduates. We 
must engage ina better continuing education program to meet 
some of the educational needs of our alumni as they progress 
through life. 

We have been meeting our alumni more frequently. The 
foreign trip program has provided a greater level of solidarity 
among those who have participated. We are developing 
programs to bring mini-seminars to our alumni in major 
population areas. 


Is there a trend toward the decentralizing of the way funds 
are solicited and putting this more in the hands of the schools 
and departments? ; 


This year development officers were assigned to the 
professional schools of law, engineering, divinity, and the 
graduate school of business administration. The medical 
center already had a development staff. All report to the vice- 
president for institutional advancement, and he retains both 
coordinating authority and the responsibility of granting 
access to any foundation, corporation, or private individual 
for major gifts. We will evaluate the present level of 
decentralization before proceeding. I tend to lean toward the 
notion of decentralization. Perhaps this is the result of 15 
years in Washington which persuaded me that the more you 
centralize the greater is the risk of not really understanding 
what is troubling people at the grass roots level. The problem 
with decentralization is that it tends to be slightly more 
expensive and there is a risk of lack of coordination. There 
is also the risk of multiple solicitation of the same alumni 
for different purposes. 


— ve 
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You also talk about the importance of making better use of 
facilities and time in terms of the summer program and ; 
evening classes. Is this an area in which we’ll be moving? — 


Yes. It is a management problem in one sense and an 
educational problem in another. We are examining the 
possibility of master’s programs. Master’s programs in 
several disciplines might prove an opportunity for upward 
mobility to the 1,100 clerical employees with degrees who 
work at Duke. The master’s program in education and the 
M.B.A. program have been quite successful. | am hopeful 
that the graduate school will authorize some additional 
programs. 

In the summer sessions we are attempting to more 
effectively utilize our superb physical plant. It simply costs 
too much to leave it idle throughout the summer. The 
possibility of an accelerated program provides significant ? 
opportunities to students and to the university. 


; 


4 | 
Running a summer program also means faculty being here. 


Isn’t the summer off sort of a long-standing advantage about 
being a teacher? 


This is commonly misunderstood. We have a high percentage 
of our faculty here in the summer. Most of the professors 
in the sciences are doing research. A significant number of 
the faculty in other disciplines already teach in the Summer 
Sessions. Every faculty member in the medical center works 
onaneleven-month schedule. The number of faculty in other 
disciplines who remain at the university, prepare their — 
classes, and conduct research is extremely high. In some 

departments professors utilize the summers to teach in other 
institutions in order to broaden their intellectual horizons. 
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Selma media event 


Martin Luther King Jr. stood at the 
crossroads i in his struggle to win voting 
rights for Southern blacks. Both philoso- 
pecally and in actual practice, he deeply 
believed in nonviolent protest as the way 
to break political shackles in the Deep 
South. But when nonviolent protest 
stalled and finally failed in the early 
1960s to arouse nationwide support for a 
Federal voting rights bill, King and-his 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SC LC) knew they had to change course. 
In the late winter of 1965, the SCLC 
adopted a new strategy of nonviolent 
‘coercion—provocation, critics called it— 
and used that strategy in a masterful if 
‘bloody encounter with lawmen in a small 
Alabama town named Selma. It was a 
town most Americans had never heard of, 
land some would never forget. 
The behind-the-scenes story of Selma 
and how events there in March 1965 led 
a President Lyndon Johnson’s signing of 
the Voting Rights Act the following 
peeust has been written by a Duke 
University doctoral candidate in political 
science. 
_ “Protest at Selma: Martin Luther King 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965”’ 
is an expansion of David J. Garrow’s 
senior honors thesis at Wesleyan Uni- 
rsity. 
— “In the long saga of Southern blacks’ 
forts to win free and equal access to the 
allot. no one event means more ‘than the 
ing ae campaign in Selma,”’ writes 
. He says cule and the ae ae 




































Ima in their drive to get the ne 

ights act through Congress. The act was 

ucial because it would make the 

4 ecutive branch of the federal govern- 

Aent the guarantor of voting rights, thus 

bypassing hostile Southern judges who 
vad ruled against blacks in case after case. 

_ Garrow says King and his aides had _ 


. to nealize that adoes pees were 


monstrators. 

Selma. in effect, was to become a media 
ent. ; 

A town of less than 30,000, Selma is 
out 60 miles west of Montgomery in 
tral Alabama. It was notorious within 
e civil rights movement for the “vicious 
d violent behavior’ of Dallas County 
eriff Jim Clark, says Garrow. The 

“LC felt that he would be more likely 
an many other lawmen to come down 

rd on determined black protestors. 


Quoting extensively from newspaper 
and television accounts of what followed. 
Garrow details how the media portrayed 
incident after incident of club-swinging 
policemen attacking defenseless and 
praying blacks. President Johnson 
denounced the beatings as “‘an American. 
tragedy.” 

The Selma campaign peaked on March 7, 
1965—* Bloody Sunday.’ Scores of 
blacks fell before nightsticks, producing 
“the largest and most intense congres- 
sional and public reaction to any of the 
SCLC’s Southern campaigns in the 1960s.” 
says Garrow. 

Largely as a result of Bloody Sunday, 
King’s dream of a voting rights act became 
law on August 6, 1965—a law that 
**changed forever the politics” of the 
Deep South and indirectly those of the 
entire nation. ahs 


“Protest at Selma: Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965,’’ by 
David J. Garrow A.M. ’78, Yale University 
Press, 1978. 346 pp. $15. 


Does not like Ike 


The year is 1952 and someone is trying to 
kill Dwight Eisenhower. But who? Who 
would want to put out the lights of the 
grinning hero of World War II? A few years 
ago and the entire armies of Germany and 
Japan would have been suspects. but this is 
1952 and Ike and Mamie are whistle-stopping 
across the country on the way to the 
White House. 

But their campaign train must pass 
through Roanoke, Va., and somewhere 
near that mountainous town, a sharpshooter 
waits. The detective-hero, Neil Conden 
of the Roanoke Police Department. has three 
clues to work with: The suspect is an expert 
woodsman. He Is armed witha rare, muzzle- 
loading Whitforth rifle of Civil War vintage. 
And the sniper’s skin is blue. 

_As clues go. those are pretty promising. 
And it isn’t giving anything away to say that 
Condon does indeed prevent the assassina- 
tion ef Eisenhower. 

~The Blue Man” belongs to a difficult 
genre—the novel of suspense revolving 
around a plot against a historical figure. 
The inherent problem is that we know the 


_ plot will fail. We know Ike will live. just 


as we know that General Charles DeGaulle 
will survive “The Day of the Jackal.” 
Frederick Forsythe’s book works because 
he creates such a creepy and formidable 
antagonist to set against DeGaulle. Also, 
Forsythe takes care to wave an assassina- 
tion plot that seems foolproof. The suspense 
and fun come from the reader’s being drawn 
into such an ingenious plot and not seeking 
how in the world it an fail. Thomas Atkins’ 
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When a man dares to print a picture of an 
abstract collage, he is walking on thin ice. Only 
the artist himself knows which way is up. I 
carefully consulted the museum catalog before I 
marked the photographs of Irwin Kremen’s 
collages that appeared in the last issue of the 
Register. Still, one came out upside down— 
despite an abortive last-minute correction on 
page proofs. In the end it doesn’t matter 
why it happened but only that it happened. 
We apologize to Dr. Kremen, who is on Duke’s 
psychology faculty and who recently had an 
exhibit of collages at the National Collection 
of Fine Arts in Washington. This time-we 
hope-we have turned the collage, titled 
“Eo Ipso,”’ the right way. 

Editor 
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book lacks the necessary meticulous 
machinations. And the villain, seen only in 
glimpses, remains a shadowy cardboard 
figure who doesn’t absorb our attention. The 
novel's texture is too thin to make-us 
believe—as such books must if they are to 
satisfy—that maybe, just maybe, Ike will 
be killed. 


“The Blue Man,’’ by Thomas Atkins ’61 
Doubleday, 1978. 203 pp. $7.95. 


Out of harm’s way 


Accidents kill more children than the five 
leading fatal diseases combined. More than 
one-third of childhood deaths between ages 
one through 14 are caused by accidents, 
the largest single killer of children and the 
leading cause of permanent or temporary 
disablement. In “Child Safety Is No 
Accident.” Dr Jay Arena and Miriam 
Bachar set forth an illustrated guide and 
reference tool for anyone entrusted with the 
care of children. The book provides informa- 
tion on accident prevention and emergency 
care. It also advocates a “safe life style.” 
which “exists when you are aware of the 


inevitable hazards in life and, through 


knowledge and good safety habits. feel that 
you can cope with them under extraordinary 
situations.” Arena-M.D. °32 has been pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at Duke since 1952 and 
is director of the medical center’s Poison 
Control Center. Frequent mention in Ann 
Landers’ column has made Arena’s name 
familiar throughout the nation. Miriam 
Bachar is assistant to the chairman of the 
department of maternal and: child health 

in the School of Public Health of the 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


““Child Safety is No Accident: A Parents’ 
Handbook of Emergencies,’’ by Dr. Jay M. 
Arena and Mariam Bachar, Duke 
University Press, 1978. 296 pp., $10.95. 


Kipling’s forest fans 


Holden Caulfield worried and wondered, 
as he wandered, about the fate of the 
Central Park ducks when their lake froze 
over. In **The Winter Folk,”’ G. Walton 
Williams has let his fancy play with thoughts 
of what a crew of woodland animals might 
do in a summer vacation cabin during the 
winter. Williams, professor of English at 
Duke and better known as George, has 
written a light-hearted tale starring J. 
Rackham Raccoon, a fellow who so loves 
Kipling that he has named his children 
Ricky. Ticky and Tavvy in honor of 
Kipling’s self-sacrificial mongoose. At one 


point in ‘The Winter Folk,”’ J. Rackham 


Raccoon gathers family and friends around a 





crackling fire, recites the story of Rikki 
Tikki Tavvi to them, and spells out the moral: 
**We all need such friends and such friend- 
ships. We cannot live without such friend- 
ships.’ says J. Rackham. After which there 
is much cheering and wine drinking. © 

It’s pleasant tale for readers untroubled 
by anthropomorphism. 


“The Winter Folk,” by G. Walton Williams, 
professor of English. Copple House, Lakemont, 
Ga., 1977. 86 pp. paper. 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 


20s & °30s 


Fred G. Brummitt °29 has retired from public 
school work and is now on the board of directors 
of the National Retired Teachers Association. 
A resident of Bakersville, N.C., he has 
published a pamphlet, **The One Way Out,”’ 
dedicated to citizens concerned for economic 
stability through “‘justice, fair-play and 
sportsmanship.”’ 


Ellen Gunter Ward ‘29, retired in 1970 from 
teaching in the Durham city schools, has been 
doing volunteer work at Duke as a docent in 
the Museum of Art and is working in the 
Perkins Library manuscript department. 


Louis D. Angell 32 retired as president of 
Carolina TV Cable Corp. on Dec. 1, and has 
moved from New Bern to Oriental, N.C. 


Marguerite Britton ‘34 retired from teaching in 
the Long Island, N.Y., schools in 1972 and 
moved to the mountains of Vermont where she 
taught at Southern Vermont College. She is in 
second retirement after returning to Long Island 
and building a seaside home near friends and 
the museums, theater and opera of New York. 


John M. Bird C.E. °34, of San Gabriel, Calif... 
is continuing consulting work in civil engineering 
in the President's Dam Safety program as an 
inspector of earth dams in Arizona. 


Ogden R. Davies °35 and his wife Ann are 
living in Emmaus, Pa., where he is working as 
a consultant to the Rahall Broadcasting Division 
of Gulf United Corp. 


Frederick D. Gabel “35 has been elected . 
chairman of the board for Hagedorn and 
Company, a New York City insurance 
company, and his son, F. Daniel Gabel Jr. 
‘60 has been named president. 


H. Patterson Harris M.D. °36 retired in 1977. 
but remains active on many professional 
committees and as a medical consultant. He 
lives in Southport, Conn: 


Earl V. Pullias Ph.D. °36 recently retired from 
the University of Southern California after 20 
years. An endowed lectureship has been 
established and named for him to honor and 
foster the ideals he has exemplified as teacher. 
educator and community leader. 


Jack M. Stewart °37, who lives in Richmond, 
Calif., has written a cassette-augmented book, 
“The Left-Handed Piano Player,’’ which 
teaches “‘simple composition as a springboard 
to jazz musicianship.”’ 


Everett H. Lowman B.D. °38 is a retired 
member of the Western North Carolina Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. 
He is living in Boone. 


’40s 


Donald S. Stackhouse °41, of North Plainfield, 
N.J.. has established Star Recruiters, Inc., to 
locate, evaluate and place business executives 
and other personnel with companies in the New 
York/New Jersey area. 


Annie Ethelene Collins M.Ed. °42. of 
Houston, retired last May after 33 years in 
the Houston schools. Her career in teaching 
spanned 45 years. 
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Delbert L. Achuff, Jr. ‘43 is the rector of the 
Church of the Holy Mount and Saint Anne’s 
Chapel, the Episcopal church in Lincoln 
County, N.M. A resident of Ruidoso, he is also 
the dean of the Southwest region. 


Francis L. Dale °43, publisher of the Los 


’ Angeles Herald Examiner, has been elected to 


the board of directors of the Los Angeles 

Area Chamber of Commerce for 1979. His 
career has involved publishing, law, international 
relations and sports management. He is married 
to the former Kathleen Watkins °43 and they 
live in Pasadena. 


Richard D. Miller °44 retired in December 
after 30 years in city management. He served 
three and a half years as assistant city manager 
in Redwood City, Calif., and 27 years in San 
Luis Obispo, Calif., where he now lives. 


Thomas B. Ferguson °45, M.D. °47 was elected 
president of the Council of Medical Specialty 
Societies as a representative from the Society 
of Thoracic Surgeons. He is clinical professor 
of surgery in the cardiothoracic division at 
Washington University School of Medicine and 
attending surgeon at Barnes Hospital. He and 
his wife Elizabeth Shanley Ferguson °47 live 

in St. Louis, Mo. 


Arthur L. Messinger °45. a specialist in 
orthopedic surgery, has been named director of 
Community Hospital’s Neurological Rehabil- 
itation Center in Los Gatos, Calif. He has been 
on the medical staff since the facility 

opened in 1962. 


Herbert L. Newbold M.D. °45, who retired 
from practice in New York City, is one of the 
country’s leading medical nutritionists and the 
author of two best-selling books on nutrition. 
He has also written nine novels, eight published 
under pen names and one novel, “‘A Third of 
an Inch of French Bread.”” published under his 
own name. 


Milk’s successor 


The man who has been appointed to succeed 
supervisor Harvey Milk, slain last November 
in San Francisco’s city hall shooting, is 1960 
Duke graduate Harry Britt. A former letter - 
carrier and hotel night auditor, the 40-year-old 
Britt will represent a district that includes 
Haight-Ashbury and Castro-Upper Market, an 
area popular with gays. Britt was named to 
the $9,600-a-year job by Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein to succeed Milk, the first self- 
acknowledged homosexual elected to the city’s 
governing board. Milk and Mayor George 
Moscone were shot to death in their offices 
Nov. 27 and a former city supervisor was 
charged in the murders. Britt is a native 

of Port Arthur, Tex., and has a divinity degree 
from Southern Methodist University plus 
graduate work at two other universities. Britt, 
who worked in Milk’s campaign after coming to 
San Francisco in 1971, says he wants all 
segments of ‘‘our city to unify around problem- 
solving.” 
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Robert W. Norris M.E. °45, senior consultant 
in the engineering service division of DuPont 
in Wilmington, Del., has been named a Fellow 
by the American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air Conditioning Engineers. 
ASHRAE membership numbers approximately 
35,000, and only 300 of its members have 
attained the level of Fellow. 


John M. Sutton °46 is now the president of the 
Near East Foundation in New York. He 
formerly was associated with Americans for 
Middle East Understanding, also in New York. 


Jesse E. Miller Jr. 47, M.F. °48 is the 
chairman-president-chief executive officer of 
the City Federal Savings and Loan Association 
in Birmingham, Ala. He joined City Federal 
in 1959 and became president of the association 
in 1966. He is also a director of Montgomery- 
based Southern United Insurance Company. 


Richard S. Schmidt ‘47 has been promoted to 
president of Corroon and Black of Illinois, 
national insurance brokers. He and his wife 
Annie have two sons and live in Winnetka. 
Ill. 


Wendell B. Thrower ‘47 and his wife Jeanne 
have moved from Fayetteville, Ark., to 
Sewanee, Tenn., where he is practicing general 
and thoracic surgery at the University of the 
South in Sewanee. 


Henry Kamin Ph.D. °48, professor of bio- 
chemistry at Duke Medical Center, is serving 
a three-year appointment with the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences’ Research Council. 


A. Preston Nisbet H.A. °48, director of Self 
Memorial Hospital, has been presented the 
South Carolina Hospital Association’s merit 
award for his activities as president of the 
association in 1953 and 1973 and his service as 
a leader in the areas of hospitals and health 
care. 

Lois James Tharnish ,48 and her husband 
William live in Elma, N.Y., where they raise 
and show quarterhorses. She writes a monthly 
article for the Quarter Horse Journal and is 
vice-president of the Western New York 


Quarter Horse Club. 


Stan J. Curtis °49 of Englewood, Tex., has 
been named Rocky Mountain/Western Region 
manager for National Supply Company’s 
Well Control Systems unit. National Supply 
is the world’s largest source of oil and gas 
drilling production equipment. 


Chester P. Middlesworth 49, who was 
president of the Statesville (N.C.) Chamber of 
Commerce for 1978, received the Outstanding 
Citizenship Award at the annual membership 
dinner meeting in December. He is vice- 
president and assistant general manager of the 
Statesville Record and Landmark and has 
served on various community and corporate 


' boards. 


William A. Moffett A.M. °49, Ph.D. *68, 
formerly director of libraries at the State 
University College at Potsdam, N.Y., has been 
named the director of libraries at Oberlin 
College, Ohio. He and his wife Deborah have 
four children. : , 


Mary R. Robinson “49 has been named a 
vice-provost of Western Washington University 
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in Bellingham, Wash. Her responsibilities 
include the summer session, the center for 
continuing education and its allied foreign = 
studies program and various college catalogs. — 
Previously, she was associate dean of students — 
and interim vice-president for student affairs 
for the 1977-78 academic year at WWU. 


or ea 


Madeleine A. Shean R.N. °49, B.S.N.Ed. °S1 
has been appoined by the county council of 
King County, Wash., to be administrator to the — 
policy development commission in Seattle. She ~ 
is living in Bothell, Wash. rut 


>50s 


Catherine L. Farrar R.N., B.S.N. °50 is chief — 
of nursing services for Seymour Johnson Air — 
Force Hospital in Goldsboro, N.C., and is a 
member of the Tactical Air Command. She 
was recently cited for outstanding duty ; 
performance at the U.S. Air Force Hospital at 
Wiesbaden, Germany, and received the 
meritorious service medal. 


te ile 


Robert L. Wilson ‘50 retired last year after 
serving 27 years as a special agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Since his 
retirement, he has been researching and writing 
a book on his FBI experiences. His wife. 
Mary MacSpadden Wilson 49, recently earne 
a bachelor of fine arts degree at Florida 
International University and is a professional — 
artist and instructor at Miami-Dade Community 
College. , , 
t 
Charles C. Boone °51, H.A. °53, director of the — 
Spartanburg General Hospital, has been a 
presented the South Carolina Hospital Associa- 
tion’s merit award for outstanding contribu-  — 
tions to the association, hospitals and health — 
care in general. : 






Robert T. Silkett “51. a corporate vice- 
president and group executive of the General 


’ Foods Corp. of White Plains, N.Y., has been 


named president and chief executive officer of 
the R. T. French Company. He and his wife 
have two children and live in Wilton, Conn. 


John F. Few ‘51 M.Div. °54, pastor of St. 
James United Methodist Church in St. Peters-_ 


burg, Fla., was back in Greensboro in ‘ 
December to participate in Student Recognition - 
Day at the West Market Street United t 


which he was ordained, married and baptized 
his first child. F 


Pat Couble Johnson ‘51, former assistant 
managing editor of ASI Index, a congressional 

information service, is now the executive 
director of the Society for Computer Applica- — 
tions in Engineering, Planning and Architecture © 
in Rockville, Md. She lives in Bethesda, 4 


Methodist Church. This was the church in 
3 


Louise C. Egan B.S.N.Ed. ‘S52 is aneduca- 
tional consultant for the health and public 
service education programs in the Tampa office 4 
of the Florida State Department of Education. — 
A resident of Winter Haven, Fla., she is also 
enrolled in a doctorate program for vocational — 
education administration. d 


Warren W. Kurzrock ‘52 has recently been 
appointed president of Porter Henry & 
Company, a New York sales and marketing 
consultant firm. A resident of Warren, N.J.. he 
has two daughters at Duke, Sue °79 and Beth © 














. Swain 53 and Barbara Harper Swain 
. 53 have moved to Bellevue, Wash., 

he is the vice-president of Rainier 

3 lational Bank. 


liam L. Woolard '53, J.D. '55 is serving as 
district governor for Lions Clubs International 
in North Carolina for 1978-79. He is an 

attorney with the Charlotte law firm of Jones, 
Hewson and Woolard. 


George Perkins A.M. '54, professor of English 
and literature at Eastern Michigan University, 
last fall was awarded the University service/ 
publication award in recognition of service 

to the University or research and publication 
or a combination of the two. 


Frankie Sharpe Ritch '54 and her husband 
Charles are owners of Century 21 Ritch Realty 
Company in Charlotte, N.C. 


Tom Martz ’55 has joined the staff of Fortune 
magazine as the new San Francisco advertising 
manager. He has also been area manager on 
the west coast for National Geographic and 
Travel Weekly. He and his wife Nancy have 
three children and live 1 in Piedmont, Calif. 


Robert H. Beber °55, J.D. °57 has been 
appointed staff vice-president and general 
attorney of staff affairs for RCA Corp. He was 
formerly the senior counsel for their govern- 
ment and commercial communications systems 
divisions. He is married to the former Joan 
Parsons ° 56, and they live with their three 
daughters i in Haddonfield, N.J. 


B. Gloyden Stewart, Jr. °55 is the executive 
Vice-president of Branch Banking and Trust 
Company and a director of Branch Corp. in 
Wilson, N.C. He and his wife have two sons. 


Joseph H. Wilkinson °55 has moved to 
Atlanta, Ga., where he has joined the firm of 
Tillinghast, Nelson & Warren as a vice- 
president and principal. 


‘Constantine Kledaras °56 professor of social 
work at East Carolina University inGreenville, 
was one of 25 delegates to a recent seminar 
in Winston-Salem for individuals interested in 
‘work with hospices. A hospice is a medical 
facility coordinated by specially trained nurses 
for the care of terminally ill persons and the 
counseling of their families. 







































Richard N. Hubert ’57 is a trial lawyer in 
Atlanta with the firm of Haas, Holland, Levison 
and Gibert. His wife Claire Marcom Hubert 
‘57 is a professor of French at Agnes Scott 
College. Rebecca, one of four children, is a 
freshman at Duke this year. 


I 


foseph L. Bernd Ph.D. °57 has been elected 
chief editor of The Journal of Politics, one of 
4 most prestigious of political science journals. 

e is the first person in the 40-year history of 
tl le Journal, he says, to hold this position who 
as his doctorate from a Southern university. He 
Bd his wife Ruth live in Blacksburg, Va. 








pie: from 1790 to 1800 published by the 
U hiversity Press of Kentucky this spring. 


rances Redding °58, now residing in Boone, 
C., has been appoined assistant professor of 


She was on the faculty at Duke, was soloist 
he Duke Chapel and conductor of the 
Aadrigal Singers. 


n Whyte Couser “58, a second-year student 
t Garrett Evangelical Theological Seminary in 
anston, Ill.; is student assistant minister in 
United Church of Christ Community 
ch in Park Ridge. She and her husband 
shard have two sons and live in Golf, Ill. In 
uary she attended the National Meeting of 
men for Leadership Development of the 

lited Church of Christ in Cincinnati. 


rold L. Yoh, Jr., M.E. "58 has been elected 
he board of directors of the Greater 
ladelphia Chamber of Commerce. He is 

ef executive officer and vice chairman of 
& Zimmerman, an international organiza- 
n designed to provide clients with engineer- 





Oice and opera at Appalachian State University. 


” facility operations and technical support 


services. He and his wife Mary Milus Yoh — 
"59 have five children and live in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. 


William.E. Arant °59 and Barbara Unger 
Arant B.S.N. '61 are now living in New . 
Orleans, where he is the executive vice- 
president of the Hibernia National Bank. He 
previously was president of Wachovia 
Mortgage Company in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Robert E. Burns III '59 of Tarboro, N.C., is 
secretary of the General Mission Board and 
chairman of the Latin American Advisory 
Council of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. Heis also a trustee of Queens 
College and a member of the General 
Assembly’s committee on theological education. 


Constance Bly Morey °59 and Sam W. Morey 
*59 have moved to Tucson, Ariz. Both are 
realtor associates with the Roy H. Long Realty 
Company. Beth is also charge nurse in neurology 
at the University of Arizona Health Sciences 
Center. The couple has three children. 


Nancy Green °59 has been promoted to special 
programs director at the Center of Science 
and Industry in Columbus, Ohio, with special 
responsibilities in the development of extended 
summer Science programs for gifted and talented 
students from kindergarten through the ninth 
grade. She is also an adjunct instructor in math 
and science education at Ohio State University. 


Donald E. Teller “59, employed by the J.C. 
Penney Company since 1963, has recently been 
promoted to regional compensation administra- 
tor in the Southwest. He lives in Dallas, Tex. 


60s 


Ramon P. Fouse °60, vice-president and 
general manager for the fats and oils division 
of Anderson Clayton Foods, Dallas, has been 
named a director of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers.,A resident of 
Lewisville, Tex., he has been with the company 
since 1975. 


Alan L. Kaganov M.E. ’60 is currently the 
director of medical products at R & D Lederle 
Laboratories, a division of American Cyanamid 
Company. He lives in Stamford, Conn. 


J. Daniel Lee Jr. °60 has been named second 
vice-president of Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association and College Retirement 
Equities Fund. He and his wife Betty Williams 
Lee 61 have three children and live in Rumson, 
N.J. 


Charles Lee Glass °61. of Miami, Fla., has 
been appointed vice-president and treasurer of 
Eastern Air Lines. 


Jan Burton Kane E.E. ‘6! has been promoted 
to project manager at IBM’s Federal Systems 
Division in Oswego, N.Y. She is responsible 
for design automation and sub-assembly testing 
of military avionics computers. 


Leona Weston Ayers 62, M.D. °67, associate 
professor in the pathology department at the 
Ohio State University College of Medicine, is 
also director of the clinical microbiology 
division of University Hospitals in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


George S. Larson A.M. °62 is associate pro- 
fessor of English at Concordia College in 
Moorhead, Minn. He and his wife spent their 
sabbaticals last summer and fall in New 
England. 


Russell L. Jones 62 has been promoted to 
associate professor and director of music 
education at Pittsburg State University. 
Formerly assistant professor of music, he has 
published articles in the Journal of Research in 
Music Education and The Instrumentalist. 


Tolbert S. Wilkinson M.D. 62. a plastic 
surgeon in San Antonio, Tex., has been selected 
as a member of the United States Olympic 
Committee house of delegates for the modern 


pentathlon. 


David L. Fisher °63 recently received the 
William Carlos Williams Award from the Poetry 
Society of America for the best book of poetry 
published in 1978 by a small press. The award 
was given for “‘Teachings.”’ a collection of 
poems and translations. He is now living in San 
Francisco, where he teaches a small writing 
workshop. 


Arnold B. Myers A.M. ‘63 is now practicing 
taw‘in Salinas, Calif., with the firm of - 
Abramson, Church and Stone. 


La Rose Fulmer Spooner M.A.T. '63, 
instructor in mathematics at Meredith College 
in Raleigh, N.C., has been appointed director 
of financial aid and director of institutional 
research at the women’s college. She is married 
to William E. Spooner and they have one 
daughter. 


Charles T. Hall ’64 has been named a partner 
in the law firm of Lombardo, Sellstrom 

and Burgett in Jamestown, N.Y. and 

serves on the board of directors of the Gebbie 
Foundation. He and his wife Doris have one 
daughter. 


Grant T. Hollett, Jr. M.E. 64 has been named 
vice-president of Flick-Reedy Corp., in 
Chicago. He heads Energy and Pollution 
Controls, Inc., a subsidiary engaged in the 
development and manufacture of air pollution 
control equipment for industry. He and his wife 
Lynn have three children and live in Elmhurst, 
Ill. 


Steven R. Menge '64 has been appointed vice- 
president of Industrial National Bank in 
Providence, R.I. He and his wife Cynthia have 
one daughter and live in Newport. 


Philip C. Perine '64 was recently selected for 
promotion to commander in the U.S. Navy 
and has been assigned to the office of Chief of 
Naval Operations at the Pentagon. 


Clifford G. Sheldon '64, a commercial loan 
officer at Ann Arbor Bank and Trust Company, 
has been elected to a term on the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., City Council. 


William L. Yates M.H.A. °64, president of the 
South Carolina Hospital Association, was 
presented the association's distinguished service 
award at its annual banquet in January. He has 
served as the association's executive director 
for the past 10 years, and is the first staff 
person to be so honored. The award is pre- 
sented to persons who have made outstanding 
contributions to health care in South Carolina. 


Doloris Fincher Learmonth ’65 received the 
J.D. degree from the University of Cincinnati 





DUKE FOOTBALL CAMP 


June 18, 19, 20 


Football fundamentals and techniques by Red Wilson and his coaching staff 


Commuter camp—two sessions daily 
Morning—9-12 a.m., ages 8-12 
Afternoon—2-5 p.m., ages 13-rising senior 


Cost: $30 


(team discounts available) 


(Insurance coverage provided for each camper—physicals required) 


Name 





Street 








City, state, zip 





Home phone 
Position Height 


School 


Business phone 





Mail to: Sam Story, Assistant Football Coach, Duke University, D 


or call 919/684-2635 





Weight 


Coach 





Durham, NC 27706 


(Make checks payable to Duke Football Camp) 
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Duke Alumni Regisiter 2! 


College of Law in June, and is now associated 
with the law firm of Paxton and Seasongood 
in the litigation department. She is married to 
Bill Learmonth and they live in Cincinnati. 


Susan Persons Robell ‘65 and her husband, 
Paul, have moved to Averill Park, N.Y., where 
he has been named director of development at 
R.P.1. He was formerly foundation officer in 
the Development Office at Duke and Susan 
was once employed in Admissions. They have 
two children 


Ronald Vance Shearin 65, J.D. ‘68 has joined 
the legal department of Duke Power Company 
in Charlotte, N.C. He was an assistant U.S 
attorney in the Middle Judicial District of 
North Carolina and a litigation advisor in the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 


James A. Courter J.D. °66, a resident of 
Hackettstown, N.Y., was elected to Congress 
for New Jersey's [3th congressional district. 
He and his wife Carmen have two daughters. 


John L. Giering 66 and his wife Patti have 
two children and make their home in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he is a senior manager in the 
offices of Price Waterhouse and Company, a 
leading firm of independent accountants. He 
recently spoke at a real estate industry seminar 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Howard C. Hay °66 and Carol Newsome Hay 
66 are living in Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 
He is a partner with Paul, Hastings, Janofsky 
and Walker, a law firm in Los Angeles and 
Newport Beach. 


Dianne Komminsk ‘66, of New Bremen, 
Ohio, ts the owner of a microfilm service center 
which emphasizes confluence of data pro- 
cessing. word processing and micrographics 
technologies. 


Mary Ruth Miller Ph.D. °66, head of the 
English department of North Georgia College, 
has recently published her first book, a bio- 
graphical-critical work dealing with the life and 
works of English romantic poet-author, Thomas 
Campbell. 


Richard C. Holliday M.Div. °67 is minister of 
evangelism for the Christ Church United 
Methodist Church in Charleston, W. Va. He 
was recently elected president of the West 
Virginia Kidney Foundation. 


Richard H. Pritchard 67 is employed by the 
BDM Corp. in Albuquerque, N.M.., as a staff 
member in laser systems. He and his wife June 
have two children. 


Susan Hodge Shattuck “67 received her 
master’s degree in computer science from the 
University of Maryland and is now working on 
her doctorate. She and her husband Steven 
have one daughter and live in Baltimore. 


Robert E. Sheahan LL.B. 67 has opened a 
law firm in North Carolina that represents 
management clients in labor and employment 
law cases. He will concentrate on helping 
employers to counter union organizational 
efforts and assist employers with equal 
employment opportunity problems. His offices 
are in High Point. 


Bruce D. Alexander J.D. ‘68 has been named 
senior vice-president of the Rouse Company of 
Columbia, Md.. and director of the commercial 
development division. He and his wife Christine 
Nicoll Alexander ‘66 have two children. 


William W. Cross Jr. ‘68 is the branch manager 
of the Beverly office of the United California 
Bank. He and his wife have one daughter and 
live in Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Charles M. Hyder D.Ed. °68 has been 
appointed executive dean of graduate studies 
and research at the University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga. He formerly was the dean of the 
college of professional studies there. 


Thomas E. McLain ‘68. J.D. °74, an attorney 
with the Los Angeles law firm of Manatt, 
Phelps, Rothenberg and Tunney, recently 
completed a temporary assignment in their 
Tokyo, Japan office. Last May, he was one of 
ten to receive the Los Angeles Outstanding 
Young Business Leaders Award. 


Joseph A. Schodde “68 and Stephanie Zeller 
Schodde ‘68 live in Rochester, N.Y. He is the 
Vice-president of Lubin Distributors and she is 
a partner in the law firm of Monsaw, Vigder. 
Reeves. Heilbronner and Kroll. 
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William H. G. Wheeler E.E. *68 is now 
stationed at Kelly Air Force Base. He and his 
wife Alice Peyton Wheeler ‘69 have one son 
and one daughter, and live in San Antonio, 
Tex 


Barbara Evans Clements A.M. “69, Ph.D. °71 
is assistant professor of history at the University 
of Akron. In February she published her first 
book, “Bolshevik Feminist: The Life of 
Aleksandra Kollontai.”* 


Steven E. Lindberg '69 received his Ph.D. in 
chemical oceanography from Florida State 
University in November. He is employed as an 
atmospheric geochemist at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory in Oak Ridge, Tenn. He and his 
wife Kay live in nearby Kingston. 


Vince Staten ‘69 has recently been named 
television critic for the Louisville Times in 
Louisville, Ky. 


°70s 


Thomas P. Briggs °70 is a manager in the 
Denver office of Price Waterhouse and 
Company, an international accounting firm. He 
recently spoke at a petroleum industry seminar 
in Denver, where he lives with his wife Judy 
and their two children. 


Anne Marguerite Conyers Hom ‘70 is a 
pharmacy technician in a satellite in-patient 
pharmacy at the University of Davis Medical 
Center. Her husband, Sherman Siu Ming Hom, 
is a doctoral candidate in microbiology at the 
University of California in Davis. 


J. Keith Kennedy °70, M.Div. °74, a pro- 
fessional staff member of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, has also served 
on the Senate Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs and as a legislative assistant. He lives 
in Columbia, Md. 


George Dana Macklin '70, after completing 
the first phase of Delta Air Lines, training 
school, has been assigned to the airlines’s New 
Orleans pilot base as a second officer. He and 
his wife Denise have three children. 


Jay Randall Peyser °70 is the director of the 
Benton Harbor, Mich., city library. He was 
named Man of the Year in 1978 for his 
community service by the Benton Harbor-St. 
Joseph Bahai Association. 


Melanie Cooke Blelowicz '71, captain in the 
U.S. Air Force, has been named the 
Comptroller of the Year by the Tactical Air 
Command. She and her husband Paul are living 
at Cannon Air Force Base, N.M. 


Chris E. Hagberg °71 passed the bar 
examination and was sworn in by the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court in October. He is 
now employed by the Office of General 
Counsel, Department of the Navy, in Washing- 
ton. He and his wife live in Arlington, Va. 


Patricia Myles Hummer A.M. °7!, Ph.D. '76 
has earned national recognition for her doctoral 
dissertation, “‘The Decade of Elusive Promise: 
Professional Women in the United States, 1920- 
1930,’" which has been chosen for publication 
by the University Microfilms International 
Press. She is an assistant professor at James 
Madison College of Michigan State University. 


Stephen J. Markham °71 has been appointed as 
minority counsel for the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. He lives in Alexandria, Va., with 
his wife Mary Kathleen. 


Arabella Meadows-Rogers "71 has been 
installed as pastor of the University Heights 
Presbyterian Church in the Bronx, N.Y., 
where she lives with her husband Rob 
Meadows °71. 


Paul W. Scott °71, M.A.T. ‘72 received his 
Ph.D. in optics from the University of 
Arizona and is now employed by Rocketdyne 
in Los Angeles. His wife is the former Anna 
Wessinger ‘72. 


Barry Louis Silverman °7!, who lives in 
Lomita, Calif., has been appointed coordinator 
of consultation and liaison psychiatry in the 
Harbor City area of the Southern California 
Permanente Medical Group. He is also chair- 
man of the psychiatry department at Dominguez 
Valley Hospital in Compton, Calif. 


Deborah Arnold °72 is an associated retail 
manager in the electronic banking department 
of the Crocker Automated TellerPhone in San 


Francisco. Her job primarily is to inform the 
customer how to use the automatic machines 
and sell them the idea. 


Alice Bishopric ‘72 is currently living in 
Charlotte where she is in OB/GYN residency 
at Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 


Robert B. Christian ‘72 has opened a musical 
instrument retail store in Chapel Hill, N.C,, 
and has been named vice president of the 
Pizza Transit Authority system based there. 


John S. Elliker ‘72 and Susan Spencer Elliker 
‘72 live in Memphis, Tenn., where he is 
stationed at the Naval Air Station as flag 
lieutenant to the chief of Naval Technical 
Training. Susan is assistant personnel officer at 
the Federal Correctional Institution. 


Ted Neuenschwander J.D. ‘72 has opened a 
law office in Belhaven, N.C. 


Robert B. Parrish ‘72, LL.B. °78, who 
lives in Neptune Beach, Fla., is now 
employed as a law clerk to the Honorable 
Gerald B. Tjoflat LL.B. °57, U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the fifth circuit, 


William Read Rankin °72 is serving as law 
clerk to the Honorable Paul C. Weick, judge, 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, sixth circuit, in 
Akron and Cincinnati. 


Robert W. Sussman Ph.D. *72 has just 
published a book, **Primate Ecology: Problem 
Oriented Field Studies,’ with John Wiley & 
Sons. He is assistant professor of anthropology 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 





Tax Tips 


A way for stockholders in 
controlled corporations to 
make charitable gifts 


This piece was contributed by Charles V. Ricks 
’58, a partner in the Charlotte office of the Price 
Waterhouse & Co. accounting firm and a member 
of Duke’s Estate Planning Council. 


Stockholders who have voting control in 

a corporation can use the charitable 
contribution provisions of the income tax 
law to get a significant economic benefit 
from their corporations while benefitting a 
charity, such as Duke University. This can 
be done with little fear of attack from IRS, as 
a result of the issuance of Revenue Ruling 
78-197. This ruling holds that a stockholder 
can donate stock, which presumably has 
value considerably in excess of its tax basis, 
to a public charity and claim an income tax 
deduction for the market value of that stock. 
Once the donation is made, the controlled 
corporation can then redeem the stock from 
the charity without the redemption proceeds 
being attributed to the donor of the stock as 
a constructive dividend, provided the 
charity has no obligation to relinquish the 
shares to the redeeming corporation. Prior 
to this new ruling, tax advisors were 
concerned that the [RS would contend that 
such a redemption should be taxed to the 
donor stockholder as a constructive 
dividend. 


For instance, a stockholder whose marginal 
income tax rate is 70 percent would get the 
following federal tax results if he contributed 
100 shares of the stock of his controlled 
corporation, having a value of $100 and a 
tax basis of $5 per share, to a public charity. 
Assuming the donor's total contributions are 
less than 30 percent of his contribution base 
(in most cases, the same as one’s adjusted 
gross income), the donor would receive a 
$10,000 income tax deduction that would 
reduce his federal income tax liability by 
$7,000. 
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Charles D. Umberger Jr. °72 has been named — 
cash management officer of First National 
Bank of Atlanta. He joined the bank’s training 
program in 1977 and has worked in the credit 
policy and cash management areas. He and his — 
wife Deborah live in Decatur. | 


Shirley F. Weiss Ph.D. °73, professor of city 
and regional planning at the University of 7 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, has been 
appointed research fellow for the Urban Land — 
Institute. The first North Carolinian to receive — 
this honor, she will be encouraged to guide and 
participate in the institute's programs, meetings ; 
and publications. 4 
Clifford George Andrews Ph.D. °74, M.D. °75 
is completing his residency in neurology at 5 
Johns Hopkins, and Louise Briggs Andrews 
‘78, M.D. °75 has completed her residency in 
emergency medicine and internal medicine, 
They have patented a board game similar to 
Monopoly, called **Intern,”’ based on their staff 
experiences at Duke and Johns Hopkins. 


' 


Robert G. Beaumier Jr. J.D. ‘74 has moved to — 
Spokane, Wash., where he has accepted : 
employment as assistant corporate counsel with — 
the city. : 

. t 
James A. Byerly ‘74 graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Houston Law School last May and 
has passed the Texas Bar Exam. He is now an 
associate attorney with the firm of Urban and 
Coolidge in Houston. 


Lisa Lund Dahm ‘74 is a systems analyst and 
medical consultant for Burroughs Corp. in 
software and customer support, customer 


If, on the other hand, the stockholder sold — 
the shares for $10,000 (which might be 
difficult) and paid a tax of $2,660 (28 2 
percent of the $9,500 gain), he or she would 
have had only $7,340 left after the sale. 
With the contribution, however, the stock- — 
holder benefits a charity by $10,000 at an 
economic cost of only $340. In addition, the — 
stockholder has avoided the nuisance of a 
minority stockholder who would be involved — 
with his corporation if he had actually sold ~ 
the stock in order to convert a portion of his 
are not as great if the marginal tax rate is — 
less than 70 percent (the maximum income ~ 
tax rate) but can still be significant. é 


assets into cash. Obviously, the tax benefits . 


With controlied corporations, it is usually 
impractical to sell small amounts of stock, — 
because purchasers are hard to find and 
may be difficult to deal with as minority 
stockholders. A redemption by the 
corporation directly from the controlling 
stockholder, or a member of his immediate — 
family, is not practical because the tax 
law treats such a redemption as a dividend. — 
Thus, the total amount of the redemption - 
payment would be taxed at ordinary income — 
rates. 


What this all means is that giving stock of a 
controlled corporation to a qualifying 
charity can provide the stockholder/donor 
with what amounts to cash from his or her | 
controlled corporation at a relatively low 
cost. This cost may not be significantly more — 
than the capital gains tax he or she would — 
have had to pay on the sale of the stock, _ 
while providing a significant benefit toa 
charity. 

Revenue Ruling 78-197 clearly states that — 
the charity getting the gift must have no 
obligation to sell the stock back or be forced 
to surrender it to the corporation for 
redemption. Obviously any such 

transaction should be reviewed by the 
contributor’s tax advisers. 


If you have any questions, write or call the 
Office of Planned Giving, Duke University, 
2127 Campus Drive, Durham, NC 27706 
(phone 919/684-5347). 


















J and sales support. She travels nation- 
, and is rarely at her King of Prussia, Pa.., 
ence for more than a week at a time. 


tuart F. Feiner J.D. ‘74 has been appointed 
corporate legal officer for Inco Limited, where 
has been employed as corporate attorney 
ce 1976. He and his wife, Randi, have one 
daughter and live in Westfield, N.J. 


Michael Philip Helms B.S.E. ’74, of Ventura, 
‘alif., has received his wings as a Navy 
elicopter pilot and is stationed at Pt. Mugu, 
alif., with the Antarctic Development 
Squadron. He participated in ‘Operation Deep 
'Freeze’’ in the Antarctic from October to 
January. 


‘Leslie Ann McWilliams B.S.N. ’74, a native 

of Trafford, Pa., is a member of the Peace 
/Corps stationed in Sao Joao del Rei, Brazil. 
‘She is helping establish intensive care units in 
| hospitals and teaching nursing. 


for the Naval Electronic Systems Command in 
Washington. He and his wife have one daughter 
and live in Burke, Va. 


. Betty M. Bullard D.Ed. °75 is one of 25 mem- 


bers of the President’s Commission on Foreign 
Language and International Studies. She lives 
in New York City, where she is educational 
director for the Asia Society. 


Lee S. Dennison 75 received his law degree 
from Villanova University School of Law in 
May and is now practicing law with the firm of 
Thomas J. Evans in Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Deborah Horton °75, of Charlotte, N.C., has 
been awarded a Jesse H. and Mary Gibbs 
Jones Scholarship by the Vanderbilt Owen 
graduate school of management where she is a 
first-year student. She previously worked for 
Westinghouse Corp. as a sales engineer. 


Walter McRackan ’75 has joined The Keenan 
Company/Realtors, a commercial real estate 


leasing associate. He was previously associated 
with the South Carolina Legislative Audit 

Council and was administrative assistant to the 
president of the University of South Carolina. 


Valerie Robison '75, a native of Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., has been studying dentistry at the UNC 
School of Dentistry in Chapel Hill, and will 
receive her degree in May. 


Lester Dominick ’76, of Costa Mesa, Calif., 
has been transferred from the Jacksonville, 
Fla., office of Arthur Young & Company, to 
the firm’s Orange County, Calif., office. He is a 
senior consultant in the management services 
department. 


Lori Ann Haubenstock ’76 is working as an 
associate editor of Figaro, a weekly news 
magazine in New Orleans. She recently moved 
from Tampa, Fla., where she was a reporter 


for the Tampa Times. 


James Edward Hill Jr. B.H.S. ‘76, of 


* 
elect of the North Carolina Academy of 
Physicians’ Assistants. 


Liz Kerns "76 is the promotional director of the 
Shockoe Slip Association, a restored tobacco 
warehouse area that has become the cultural 
and entertainment center of Richmond, Va. 
In addition to her promotional activities, she 
has been doing area radio and television 


. commercials. 


Marcia Lancaster ’76 is the department manager 
of housewares, televisions and stereos in 
Bullock’s Department Store in La Habra, 
Calif. She lives on Balboa Island, Newport 
Beach. 


Pattie Bland 77 is a copywriter in the pro- 
motion and advertising department of Avon 
Books in New York City. 


John Patrick Hawley B.H.S. ’77, who lives in 
Feather Falls, Calif., has opened a satellite 
rural health clinic in the mountains of Northern 


Jeffrey D. Blass °75 is a contract negotiator 





leanor Smeal’s life has lately been devoted to 

the Equal Rights Amendment. For it she is criss- 
crossing the continent to prime fund-raising 
pumps, to proselytize in open forums and politick 
behind closed doors, to hype the morale of her 
SDs. and to submit herself to interviews where she is 
asked the same questions again and again about the ERA, 
‘the feminist movement and the National Organization of 

Women, of which she is president. 

- Smeal was elected president of the 65,000-member 
NOW in 1977. Both she and her organization are at the 
center of the ongoing storm over ERA, now stalled a few 
states short of ratification. Working out of NOW head- 
quarters in Washington, the short, dark-haired, brown- 
eyed native of Erie, Pa., is totally given over to seven- 
day-a-week cajoling, reasoning, bargaining, and, on oc- 
cassion, threatening (economic boycotts against 
“‘unratified”’ states) as the 1982 deadline for ERA 
“approaches. 
| Smeal will not make public estimates of the amendment’s 
chances. ‘‘I am not in the business of predicting,”’ she ° 
says. Nor is she in the business of making any bones about 
‘why the equal rights amendment should be having so much 
rouble getting enacted. To begin with, says Smeal, the 
mending process is cumbersome, time-consuming, and 
seomplex. In addition, the ERA faces implacable opposition 
of employers with *‘vested interests’’ in maintaining women 
/as a source of cheap labor. Smeal says the military services, 
vith their training programs, offer women ‘‘a grand 
ppeportunity to learn skills and trades,’’ but that employers 
‘do not want women to have this option. But foremost among 
he enemies of ERA, says Smeal, are those she classifies 
is “the radical right.” 

“These are,” she says, ‘the same people who were for 
McCarthy in the fifties, who are for greater and greater 
efense budgets, who were for the Vietnam war, who are 
pposed to Social Security and welfare, opposed to every- 
hing from fluoride in the water to sex education in the 
schools. The reason why these people seem to have come out 
if nowhere on ERA is that they plug into an existing 
‘adical right political network. The irony of this issue is 
‘that the so-called housewives who oppose ERA are really 
he pa ssional politicians, and the supposed pros, us, are 
he amateurs.’ 

Smeal became an active feminist in one of those clear-cut 
'conversions so useful to leaders of movements and those 

who write about their careers. In 1968, Eleanor Cutri Smeal 
s a housewife in her late 20s. She lived in a suburb of 
tsburgh with her husband Charles, a metallurgist with 

i patpetiouse, and their children, 4- year-old Tod and 







































ess. The foe said Smeal could take a year off from 
erything and rest in bed or face the prospect of a worsening 
ess that could leave her an invalid for life. 


organization in Columbia, S.C., as a sales and 


‘Alumni headliner: Eleanor Smeal 


The making of a feminist 


The president of NOW and how she got there 





She chose to rest. She took to her sick bed for about 
a year, entering it as a housewife who'd never held a paying 
job and rising from it as a committed, active feminist. 


‘Before then,’ she says, “I had decided I would wait ten 
years until the children had grown and then do something 


with my life. But | became aware of my mortality. A serious — 


illness makes you realize you might not have the time to wait 
to do things. Besides, it’s ridiculous to spend your life like 
that. . .waiting.”” 

She rested and she read. She read the works of the 19th 
century feminists Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. She read modern writings on feminism. She learned 
that one of the raging debates of the 18th century was whether 
women were educable. She read an article in an academic 
journal written at the turn of the 20th century stating that 
‘girls could never play tennis because of the curvature of 
their bodies.’’ She read that not so long ago there was a 
theory that women couldn’t study mathematics because the 
blood would rush to their heads, leaving their uterus 
depleted and endangered. 

When her back mended, she got up and joined NOW. 
Describing her husband, also a member, as ‘‘a good, strong 


Matthews, N.C., is the current president- 


California. 





feminist,’ she says before she became national president of 
NOW, Charles was as: well known for his feminist activities 
as she. The $17,500 president’s position—Smeal insisted - 
that the seriousness of the organization’s mission be 
recognized by instituting salaried officers—is Smeal’s first 
paying job. 

She shares a Washington apartment with a NOW 
colleague and gets back to Pittsburgh as her schedule 
allows. How does she feel about having to be away from 
home so much? “‘If I felt guilty about it, | obviously 
wouldn’t have taken the job.’’ She describes herself as 
eating, drinking, sleeping and breathing feminism. And, 
she adds, “After I’m not president of NOW, I still will, 
—until there is no more discrimination. And even I 
admit that will take some time.” 

Images of sex discrimination and examples that things 
were out of kilter abound in Smeal’s memory: As a girl, 
she kept score for the boy’s baseball team while longing 
to play. At Duke, women had curfew hours to be back in the 
dorms but men didn’t. The women all lived on East Campus 
and. says Smeal, **The boys were derogatory toward us. They 
called us the beasts from East or something like that.’’ A 
Duke professor told her to stay away from law unless she 
wanted to be a researcher; women didn’t practice in the 
courtroom, the professor told the political science major 
with a 3.6 average. = 

After Duke, Smeal obtained a master’s degree in political 
science and public administration from the University of 
Florida. Working on her doctoral dissertation, ““Attitudes of 
Women Toward Women Candidates,’? Smeal recalls that 
each woman she interviewed “*kept working all the time I was 
talking to her, ironing, dusting, cooking.’’ At a party, she 
realized with a shock that every other young wife in the 
room was on tranquilizers but her. 

Although she isn’t terribly cheered by recent trends— 
the rough road of the ERA, economic indices showing the 
income disparity between men and women is increasing, 
and others—Smeal is steadfast. Cautious about short- 
term predictions, she is optimistic that “ultimately the 
law of the land will provide equality for everyone.’ She 
worries about young women, including Duke students, who 
believe they can have a marriage, a career and children. 
“The biggest enemy of the woman’s movement is 
everybody’s thinking that it’s going to come naturally, 

I see more and more young people who’re taking it for 
granted that they can have it all. I think they take it 
too much for granted.” 

And for the woman who, disclaiming the label of 
feminist, points to her own success in law or medicine 
or business or whatever, Smeal says: ‘We fought for her to 
be that. AndI won’t be happy until I hear her say, “I believe 
in the full rights of women under the law and I will fight to 
the death for the right of another woman to take my place 
when | am through.’ ”’ 

JOHN JUSTICE 
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Alumni 
Calendar 


Monday, March 5 

High Point Alumni Association reception and 
dinner at Kepley's Barn. Head Football Coach 
Red Wilson, speaker. Contact: N. C. English, 

Il, '61 at (919) 476-7788 


Mecklenburg County Alumni Association 
annual meeting with President Terry Sanford at 
Slug's Top-of-the-Tower. Contact: C. 

Marcus Harris ‘65, JD'72 at (704) 

372-9510. 


Duke Alumni Association African Safari 
departs Washington, D. C. Contact: 
Barbara Pattishall, Alumni House, (919) 
684-5114 


Tuesday, March 6 

Duke University Manhattan Alumni 
Association (DUMAA) luncheon with Dr. 
Joel Fleishman, chairman of public policy 
sciences at Duke. Contact: Alison Irwin at 
(212) 722-2445. 


Sunday, March 11 

DUMAA brunch and poetry reading in 
Greenwich Village with E. Reynolds 
Price, Professor of English and noted 
author. Contact: Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445. 


Wednesday, March 14 

Little Rock, Ark., alumni hold dessert- 
coffee, with Football Coach Red Wilson. 
Contact: Robert Bearden BD’38 at (501) 
225-7272. 


Orlando area alumni sponsor an evening 

reception at the home of Dr. Rufus M. '62 

and Betsy Holloway. Dr. William G. Anlyan 
will be the featured speaker. Contact: Craig 
B. Ward '60, JD’65 at (305) 423-5910. 


Thursday, March 15 

Oklahoma City alumni luncheon at St. Luke’s 
United Methodist Church. Speaker, Football 
Coach Red Wilson. Contact: Joseph T. 
Shackford '34, BD'43 at (405) 232-1371. 
Tulsa, Okla. alumni meeting with Red Wilson. 
Contact: Linda Sigmon, Alumni House, (919) 
684-5114. 


Duke Alumni Association of the Palm Beaches 
hosts a reception and dinner meeting at the 
Breakers Hotel with President Terry Sanford and 
Dr. William G. Anlyan. Contact: Nancy Alley 
Maass ‘50 at (305) 844-6995 


Friday, March 16 

Ft. Lauderdale Duke alumni cocktail 
reception, with President Terry Sanford. 
Contact: Ralph McCaughan '61, JD'66 at 
(305) 462-3301 


Tuesday, March 20 

Miami Area Alumni Association sponsors an 
evening reception for Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice-president for Health Affairs at Duke 
University. Contact: W. Lee Popham '71 at 
(305) 358-2300 


24 March-April 1979 


Tampa Bay Duke Alumni Association hosts an 
evening reception for President Terry Sanford. 
Contact: Hilliard M. Eure, Ill, ‘58 at 

(813) 223-1466. 


Thursday, March 22 

The Nursing Alumni Association will honorthe 
seniors in the Class of 1979 with an Alumni- 
Senior Banquet in the Ballroom of the Union 
Building. Contact: Ginny Johnson Neelon'57, 
Ph.D. '72, at (919) 286-3334. 


Harriet Cook Carter Lectures, Ann 
Jacobansky Auditorium, Duke's School 

of Nursing. “Health Needs of Teenagers” 
by Michael |. Cohen, M.D. Contact: Ginny 
Johnson Neelon '57, PhD’72, at (919) 286- 
3334. 


Saturday, March 24 

Central Savannah River Area Duke Alumni 
Association tailgate picnic, Aiken Steeple- 
chase Trials. Contact: Dr. and Mrs. John 
Bigger ‘60 as (803) 278-1805. 


Monday, March 26 

Dinner meeting for all Duke medical alumni at 
Trader Vic's during the annual American 
College of Physicians Convention in San 
Francisco. Contact: Dr. Jay Arena MD'32 

at (919) 684-6347. 


Saturday, March 31~ 

Chattanooga University Forum sponsored 
by the Adult Education Council of 
Chattanooga. Speakers and alumni from 
Duke, UNC, Emory, Vanderbilt and Tulane 
will participate. Hunter Museum Auditorium. 
Contact: Dr. Thor Hall 59, Ph.D. ‘62 at 
(615) 755-4334. 


Tuesday, April 3 

DUMAA's annual business meeting and 
luncheon. Contact: Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445, 


Wednesday, April 4 

Central North Carolina Alumni 
Association reception and dinner. Athletic 
Director Tom Butters speaker. Contact: 
Isobel Craven Lewis '37 at (704) 246-2794. 


Saturday, April 7 

Engineering Distinguished Alumni, Service 
Awards and Annual Dinner. Reception, 5:30 
p.m.; Dinner, 6:30 p.m., Gambridge Inn, 
West Campus Union. Contact: Carolyn 
Ardell Wright '61 at (919) 489-2329. 


Tuesday, April 10 

President Terry Sanford speaks to the Pitt 
County Alumni Association in Greenville, 
N.C. Contact: Dr. William Grossnickle 

‘51 at (919) 756-0706. 


Saturday, April 14 

Duke Club of Washington Annual Spring 
Picnic at Fort Hunt Park. Contact: Tom 
Parrott '69 (703) 938-1995 or 978-7888. 


Saturday, April 21 
Sarasota/Bradenton, Fla., area alumni 
brunch, with Paul Vick, director of Alumni 
Affairs. Contact: John T. Berteau '64, 
LLB’67 at (813) 366-4800. 


Monday, April 23 
Milwaukee alumni meeting with Dr. Clark 
Cahow, university registrar, with update 


"on admissions at Duke. Contact: Jack 


Hayes '68 at (414) 383-4030. 


Cleveland, Ohio, alumni dinner meeting, with 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye. Contact: Stephen ; 
Shepherd '72 at (216) 295-0448. : 


Tuesday, April 24 


Minneapolis alumni meet with Dr. Clark Cahow. 


Contact: Linda Sigmon, at (919) 684-5114. 


Chicagoland alumni meet with Chancellor 
Kenneth Pye. Contact: Bob Heidrick '63 
at (312) 726-2777. 


Wednesday, April 25 

Kansas City alumni luncheon meeting, with 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye. Contact: Bill 
Bundschu '53, JD'56 at (816) 737-3290. 


St. Louis, Mo., alumni evening meeting, 
with Chancellor Kenneth Pye. Contact: Chuck 
Walker '63 at (314) 567-5310. 


Thursday, April 26 

Birmingham alumni luncheon. President Terry 
Sanford, speaker. Contact: Jim Yardley 

'73 at (205) 325-7466. 


Friday and Saturday, April 27-28 
Alumni seminar, Duke Marine Laboratory, 
Beaufort, N.C. Contact: Ellen English, 
Alumni House, at (919) 684-5114. 


Tuesday, May 1 

Catawba Valley alumni meeting with Football 
Coach Red Wilson. Contact: Robert Johnson 
'58 at (704) 328-5511. 


Wednesday, May 2 

Gaston and Cleveland Counties meet with Red 
Wilson. Contact: Wilson Boshamer ‘50 at 
(704) 568-3537. 


Thursday, May 3 

New Orleans reception with Athletic Director 
Tom Butters. Contact: Bill Arant '59 at 
(504) 586-5635. 


DUMAA (New York City) will sponsor a 
special art gallery showing and reception. 
Contact: Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Tuesday, May 8 


_ DUMAA luncheon (New York City). Contact: 


Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Thursday, May 10 

Gainesville; Fla., area alumni sponsor 
activity for current, entering, and 
prospective students. Contacts: Carol 






Austin Crevasse ‘51 at (904) 373-0203 
and Cissie Murray Donigan '54 at (904) 
372-3757, 


Friday, May 11 
DUMAA golf-tennis day at the Westchester 
Country Club. Contact: Alison Irwin at . 
(212) 722-2445. 


Duke Alumni Association tour to 
Darwin's Galapagos Island departs. Dr. 
Richard T. Barber of the Duke Marine 
Laboratory, guest lecturer. Contact: 
Barbara Pattishall, Alumni House, at 
(919) 684-5114. 
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Monday, May 14: 
Denver, Colo., alumni dinner meeting with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan. Contact: Richard 
Kreutzer '55 at (303) 237-0236. 


Tuesday, May 15 
Albuquerque Alumni Association luncheon _ 
meeting, with Dr. William G. Anlyan. Contact: 
John Posen '70 at (505) 296-9717. 


ee aS 


Tucson, Ariz:, Alumni Association dinner 
meeting, with Dr. William G. Anlyan. Contact: ‘ 
Nancy O’Brien Chorebanian '54 at (602) F 
299-0202. 





Wednesday, May 16 i 
Phoenix Alumni Association dinner meeting. _ 
Speaker, Dr. William G. Anlyan. Contact: 
Dorothy Joyce Rauschelback 63 at_ i 
(602) 943-1223. a 


Thursday, May 24 

Western Michigan Duke alumni dinner meetin 
with Coach Red Wilson. Contact: William H. — 
Heritage, Jr. '66, at (616) 241-2501. 


Friday, May 25 

Duke Alumni Association of East Lansing 
luncheon meeting, with Coach Red Wilson. — 
Contact: Irvin Nichols °47 at (517) 337- 
0704. 


Detroit alumni dinner meeting with Coach Red 
Wilson. Contact: Cam Penfield '66 at (313)4 


+ 879-9207. 


Thursday, May 31 

Dr. William G. Anlyan, featured speaker a 
the Duke Club of New Haven's inaugural 
meeting. Contact: Jim Mentzer, Alumni” 
House, (919) 684-5114. : 


Friday, June 8 

Joint Duke-Carolina Boat Cruise around 
Manhattan Island. Contact: Alison Irwin at 
(212) 722-2445. 


Thursday, June 21 to Sunday, 

June 24 
Duke Alumni Weekend 1979. Reunion Classe: 
'74, '69, '64, '59, '54, ‘49, '44, '39, '34, 
'29 and Half Century Club. Make plans now 
to come! Contact: Barbara Pattishall, 
Alumni House, at (919) 684-5114. 








‘of the Medical College of Virginia. She lives 
in Winchester, Va., 


Shirley Annette Pomeroy M.R.E. °78 is 
presently the director of Christian Education 
at the St. Mark’s United Methodist Church in 
Charleston, W. Va. 


| 

Wendy L. Russell ’78 is presently living in 
‘Miami, Fla., where she works for Pan 
American Airways. 


MARRIAGES: Miriam Cole Mark °41 to Elden 
D. Platt on June 27. Residence: Bellevue, 
Wash. .. . Rosine M. Koningsberger ’65 

to Guy N. Rothwell, Jr. on Jan. 8, 1978. 
Residence: Kailua, Hawaii. . . . Eric C. 
Bergman ’68 to Barbara Basch on Oct.’15. 
Residence: Bethesda, Md... . David B. 
Wilson ’68 to Rita Sunderman on Aug. 12. 
Residence: Temple Terrace, Fla... . 
Elizabeth G. Ferris 71 to Barry Childers on 


Brenner ‘72 to Nancy Kessler on June 25. 
Residence: Watertown, Mass. . . . Vicki 
Fleming *74 to Malcolm Reid in June. 
Residence: St. Paul, Minn. . . . David E. 
Patton 74 to Anne Detrick on June 24. 
Residence: State College, Pa. . 
‘Smith ’74 to Ronald B. Keefe °75 on Dec. 30. 
Residence: Greensboro, N.C... . Deena 
Mesnick *75 to Gary Siegel on Aug. 20. 














~ Residence: Newton, Mass. . 


May 13. Residence: Oxford, Ohio. . . . Mark J. 


. . Deborah H. 


Winner of the first 


Harold D. Vursell 


Memorial Award 


Given annually “to single out 
recent writing in book form 
that merits recognition for the 
quality of its prose style.” 


WALLACE FOWLIE 
—<$—__—__—___— 


JOURNAL 
~OF REHEARSALS| 


A Memoir, by Wallace Fowlie 
published at $12.75 by 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 ~ 


.. Karen L. 
Roberts '75 to James E. Repasky on June 17. 
Residence: Dallas, Tex. . . . Ruth Hardee ’76 
to William John Kovacs on Jan. 12. Residence: 
Los Angeles, Calif. .. . Kathy L. Kosanovich 
M.Div. °76 to William Gordon Higgins on Oct. 
14. Residence: Waynesburg, Pa: . . . Karl P. 
Meyer 76 to Barbara A. Bennett on Aug. 12. 
Residence: Mt. Prospect, Ill... . Frederick W. 
Worstell B.S.E. °76 to Laura K. Englund 
B.S.N.’77 onDec. 30. Residence: Indianapolis, 
Ind. . . . Susan Hankins °78 to Carl L. Keatts 
on Oct. 29. Residence: Durham, N.C. 


BIRTHS: A daughter to William B. Day, Jr. 
M.Div. ’60 and Margie Day, Manassas, Va., 
on Nov. 2. Named Kathryn Ruth. .. . First 
child and son to Robert S. Rankin, Jr. °62, 
J.D. 65 and Elizabeth V. Rankin, Charlotte, 
N.C., on Oct. 5. Named Robert Jeremiah... . 
First child and son to Charles E. Hill °63 and 
Patricia Donovan Hill, Washington, D.C., on 
Nov. 25. Named Matthew Donovan... . 
Second child and first daughter to Robert 
McLean Thompson °63 and Judy Thompson, 
Whiteville, N.C., on June 20. Named Rea 
Harrington. . . . Second child and daughter to 
Martin D. Altmaier 64 and Deardra Long 
Altmaier, Newark, Ohio, on Dec. 2. Named 
Karen Elizabeth. . . . Second daughter to 
Ronald L. Arenson °65 and Ellen C. Arenson, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in June, 1978. Named ° 
Catherine Alice. . . . First child and son to 
Philip W. Gold °66, M.D. °70 and Carol 
Dornseif Gold °69, Washington, D.C., on May 
25. Named Jonathan Jacob... . A’son to 

C. Bryan Koon, Jr. 66 and Vicki Koon, 
Durham, N.C., on Jan. 4, 1978. Named Badger 
Crawford. . . . Second child and first daughter 
to Susan Rodrian Lambert °66 and Ronald 
Lambert, Wayland, Mass., on Jan. 10, 1978. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth. . . . Second child and 
first daughter to Judy Booth Waldron ‘66 and 
J. C Waldron ‘66, Marietta, Ga., on Nov. 21. 
Named Ashley Elizabeth. .. . First child and 
son to Thomas Carlton Arthur °68 and Caroline 
F. Arthur, Arlington, Va., on April 30. Named 
John Thomas. .-. . Third child and first son 
































. McNaughton. . 
Pamela Smith Ensor B.S.N. °74 and Eric 


to James D. Atkins °68 and Mrs. Atkins, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., on May 11. Named Needham 
Stone... . A daughter to Marsha Petersen 
Rapp 68 and John J. Rapp, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
on July 1S. Named Melissa Catherine. . . First 
child and son to Suzanne Weikert Coker ‘68 
and John L. Coker °68, Canton, Mich., on 
June 4. Named William Norman. . . . Second 
son to Kathleen Moore Aldridge °69 and J. 
Edward Aldridge, Durham, N.C., on June 16. 
Named Bryson Moore. . . . Second son to 
Peggy Pyle Anderson 69 and Thomas F. Ander- 


son, Fairfield,Conn., on Nov. 4. Named Bradley 


Frank. .. . Second daughter to Sandra Kisner 


Fogelson 69 and Frederick S. Fogelson, Richmond, 


Va., on March 24. Named Aliza Joy. ... A son 
to Nelson M. Ford '69 and Cecilia Sparks 
Ford, McLean, Va., on Dec. 24. Named Aven 
Walker. . . . Second child and daughter to 
Anne-Marie Dickinson Garrison °69 and Gary 
Leroy Garrison, Fredericksburg, Va., on May 
25. Named Christine Elizabeth. . . . Second 
child and first son to Brooks Steven Johnson 
*69 and Sara Jane Johnson, Lancaster, S.C., 
on May 31. Named Michael. . . . First child 
and son to Helen Tayloe Lambert '69 and 
Michael T. Lambert, Washington, D.C., on 
Oct. 11. Named Joseph Tayloe. . . . Second 
child and first daughter to Carolyn Currie 
Liniak °69 and Paul Edward Liniak, Sunnyvale, 
Calif., on Sept. 8. Named Caryn Virginia. . . . 
First child and daughter to Pamela Brown 
Murphy °69 and Stephen C. Murphy °69, 
Kirkwood, Mo., on Sept. 7. Named Katherine 
Lane. .. . First child and daughter to Roger 
H. Ostdahl °69 and Maureen Callahan Ostdahl, 
Durham, N.C., on Oct. 22. Named Maggie... . 
First child and son to William Thomas Parrott 
III ‘69 and Katharine Hugy Parrott, Burke, Va-., 
on Oct. 5. Named William Thomas, IV.... 
Second son to Harry S. Cashin III °71 and 
Amy Fuller Cashin *72, Waterbury, Conn., on 
Sept. 19. Named Michael Robert. . . . First 
child and son to Linda Hansen Madon A.M. 
*71 andGlenn Madon, Laconia, N.H., on Sept. 
6. Named Jeffrey Hansen. . . . First child and 
son to Jerome M. Daniel ’72 and Jeannine 
Daniel, Midlothian, Va., on Dec. 28. Named 
John Ellwood. ...A daughter to Johnanna 
Powers Kane °72 and Richard F. Kane, 


Charlotte, N.C., on March 18. Named Margaret. 


Murphy. .. . Second daughter to Evelyn 
Sellers Blagg B.S.N. °73 and David V. Blagg 
M.H.A. °75, Greenville, S.C., on Dec. 19. 
Named Sara Catherine. . . . First child and son 
to Cora Pensye Brown ‘73 and Walker M. 
Brown, Lake Park, Fla., on Jan. 14. Named 
Philip Stephen. . . . First child and son to 
Clifford George Andrew Ph.D. °74, M.D. °75 
and Louise Briggs Andrew °78, M.D. 75, 
Baltimore, Md., on Nov. 26. Named Galen 
Michael. . . . First child and daughter to Allison 
Krahling Baroody °74 and Alan N. Baroody, 
Greenville-S.C., on Dec. 22. Named Noelle 
. . First child and son to 


Frank Ensor ‘74, M.B.A. °77, Coral Springs, 
Fla., on Aug. 10. Named Michael Eric....A 
son to Susan Southard Lebo B.S.N. °74 and 
Roger Van Lebo Ph.D. °75, San Francisco, 
Calif., on June 28. Named Frank. . . . First 
child and daughter to Rogers Hall Olverson 
‘74 and Tom Olverson °75, Lafayette, La., on 
Dec. 14. Named Sarah Carpenter. . . . First 
child and son to Daniel P. Race 75 and Gail 
Race, New Brittain, Conn., on Oct. 11, 1977. 
Named lan Burlison. . . . First child and 
daughter to Leigh Horton Shultz °75 and Tracy 
Shultz, Mt. Sterling, Ky., on Dec. 4. Named 
Rebecca. 


Deaths 


I. C. Crawford °29 on Jan. 24. The North 
Carolina Senator died in a Raleigh hospital 
following a heart attack. He had been a member 
of the House of Representatives for five terms 
and was elected to the Senate in 1971 and was 
beginning his fourth term. A resident of 
Asheville, he is survived by his wife Evelyn 
Gregory Crawford and son, Stephen G. 
Crawford °61, LL.B. °54, of Mobile, Ala. 


Hardin W. Reynolds ’29 on Nov. 20. A 
resident of Clemmons, N.C., he died at Forsyth 
Memorial Hospital. He was retired from the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, and is 
survived by his wife Catherine Gannaway 
Dobyns Reynolds, and three daughters. 


Rozzelle E. Dowd °30 on Nov. 24. He died of 
a heart attack after a long illness at Ft. Myers, 
Fla. A retired retail merchant, he is survived by 
his wife Helen Keller Dowd, one sister, and 
five brothers, one of whom is O. E. Dowd °29 
of Fayetteville, N.C. 


Leon J. Sandlin °34 on Dec. 17. A resident 





Red Wilson 
wants 
you! 





The Blue Devils new head football coach 
and his staff need the help of alumni in 
their campaign to recruit outstanding 
student athletes. How? You can help 
identify blue-chip prospects, encourage 
these prospects with letters, find summer 
jobs for players, lend assistance to the 
football coaches when they are in your 
area, 


If you're interested in helping, send in the 
coupon below and you will receive full 
information, including the names of Duke 
coaches who recruit near your home. 


GOVSHETIHOHNHONHHOGSOHHSESHS HLOO 
Name, Class 

Street 

City, State, Zip _— 

Occupation 

Phone 


Mail to: Coach Sam Story, Blue Devils 
Recruiting Club, Football Office, Cameron 
Indoor Stadium, Durham, NC 27706. 


Better yet, call us at (area code 919) 
684-2635 or 684-5561. 


Clerk to Burger 


W. Neil Eggleston ’75 has been appointed law 
clerk to Chief Justice Warren Burger. 
Eggleston’s duties for Justice Burger will 
include review, research and writing memo- 
randa on cases being considered by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. ‘‘It’s a great thrill to have 
the chance to participate at that level in the 
significant decisions the justices make,” he told 
his Lafayette, Ind., hometown paper, the 
Journal and Courier. Eggleston, 25, a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Duke, finished first in 
his Northwestern University Law School class in 
1978. He has worked summers as law clerk for 
a New York firm, his father’s firm in Lafayette 
and more recently with the U.S. Department 
of Justice. Until he assumes his new post in 
July, he will serve as law clerk in Philadelphia 
for Judge James Hunter III of Third U.S. 
Court of Appeals. 
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A galaxy of sports and entertainment celebrities will join thousands of 
North Carolinians and others on Saturday and Sunday, May 26-27, 
for the Duke Children’s Classic. What is it? Two days of golf with 
the stars, teeing off at 10 a.m. on Saturday on Duke's beautiful golf 
course. That night the celebrities do their stuff at the dinner show in 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. A weekend in the sun—golfing, socializing, 
autograph-hunting. Why? The money raised by the Classic goes to 
fight children’s diseases—this year the target being chronic lung 
diseases. We need your gift to help pay for the costly treatment so 
many children must have. Past Classics have included Mickey 
Mantel, David Hartman, Sonny Jurgenson, Bill Foster, Fred McMurray, . 
Sam Snead, Jack Albertson, Whitey Ford, Mickey Rooney. Basketball 
players Jim Spanarkel and Mike Gminski will also be on the links. 
Perry Como has adopted the Classic—and he'll be there. Why don't 
you come, too. Be among the stars. Even if you can't be here, help 
heal sick children with this coupon. 


Duke Children’s Classic 
May 26-27, 1979 
Duke University Golf Course 





fpessessseees= 
Duke Children’s Classic—May 26-27 
CL) To help Duke heal a sick child here’s my contribution $ 

L Please rush me information on playing spots and sponsorships 
(Send me tickets—$5 per player for the weekend , 
(Book me for the celebrity dinner—$50 per person 


Total.enclosed: $ 


Name 





Street 





City, state, zip 





(Make check payable to Duke Children’s Classic) 


Mail to: Duke Children’s Classic, P.O. Box 2975, Duke Medical Center, 
Durham, NC 27710. Phone 919/286-1605 


26 March-April 1979 
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‘ ville, } WIG3 Sandlin died suddenly of 
. He is survived by his wife Gladys. 


-C. Willard Camalier Jr. M.D. °38 on Jan. 20. 
Dr. Camalier was chief of surgery at Sibley 
Memorial Hospital in Washington, D.C., anda 
delegate of the American Medical Association 
until death by a heart ailment. He had been a 
_ member of the executive board of the Medical 
- Society of Washington and a member of the 
AMA house of delegates for the past 16 years. 
His wife Virginia Yates Camalier R.N. ‘36 and 
four children survive. 


_ J. Thor Wanless LL.B. °40 on Aug. 18. The 
Springfield, Ill., attorney died of cardiac arrest. 
' Survivors include his wife Willa Jean Hayes 
Wanless '42 and his three daughters. Carole 


Susan Cornish Wilcox °41 on Dec: 3 in 
Oceanport, N.J. Her husband Robert survives. 


Walter J. Kerr "39 on Dec. 6 after a six- 

year bout with scleroderma, a rare collagen 
disease. He had retired three years ago as a 
manufacturer's representative for housewares: 
At the time of his death, he was living in Red 
Bank, N.J., but had lived in Rumson for many 
years. He was active in Little League and Pony 
League baseball. His wife Maidee Brown Kerr 
39 and two children survive. 


Theodore H. Mattheiss M.Div. °49 on Jan. 6. 
The cause of death was heart attack. He had 
served as executive secretary of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends for 20 years until his death. His wife 
Naomi survives. 


E. Wahab Edwards °28 on Sept. 7, 1977. A 
resident of Rocky Mount, N.C., he is survived 
by his wife Elizabeth Relfe Hobbs Edwards 
*32 and two daughters, one of whom is Jean 
Edwards Carr ’61. 
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Wanless Bauman 63, Julia Wanless Wheeler 
*66, and Sarah Wanless Raver *69. 


Alumni headliner: Sylvia Earle 


Vietnam casualty 


Maj. Charles Jerome Huneycutt Jr. ’65 was 
honored at a memorial service on March 31 in 
the Duke Chapel. Until recently, Huneycutt was 
listed as missing in action, after his plane was 
shot down over North Vietnam in 1967. He 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air 
Medal with three oak leaf clusters and the 
Purple Heart. While at Duke, Huneycutt 
lettered in varsity football, was in 

Phi Kappa Sigma and Air Force ROTC. His 
parents are C. Jerome Huneycutt BD ’50, MEd. 
’S1 and Alberta Piner Huneycutt ’52. 
Contributions may be made to the Charles J. 
Huneycutt Jr. Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
High Point Bank and Trust, P.O. Box 2276, 
High Point, N.C. 27261. 








Superstar of ocean ecology 


omewhere beneath the surface of an ocean—in tic 
Pacific off Hawaii, perhaps—a human being carry- 
ing a computer console swims up toa 40-ton hump- 
back whale. The swimmer manipulates controls to 
produce sounds that mimic the whale’s noises. The 
whale understands and replies. The first conversation 
between human being and a member of another species 
has begun. 

Marine botanist Sylvia Earle believes a person-to- 
whale chat is perhaps as likely a possibility as the scene 
we more often picture—the moment when the first space- 
ship arrives on earth. 

Says Earle M.A. °56, Ph.D. 66: “We spend jillions— 
I don’t know how to say how much—millions and billions 
of dollars attempting to communicate with outer space. 
But we can’t communicate with whales, who share our 
mammalian heritage. Who knows if we can with beings 





‘from space. It’s assumed that a person will step out and 
that we can communicate with them.” 


Would we want to talk with a whale? What would we 
talk about? 

“We could learn how they travel 10.000 miles with 
no road map,’ Earle says. “We could learn how they 
communicate over long distances. How to dive 3,000 feet 


_and stay an hour—they don’t have to decompress when 
‘they surface.” 


There are all sorts of things, quite apart 
from the “‘slippery questions”’ of whether whales should 


' be preserved for preservation’s sake. 


Whales are only one of the concerns of Earle, whose 


__ interests and work nearly defy categorizaton. Her mind’s 






~ whales—"‘Gentle Giants of the Pacific.” 


eye is on Palau. a Micronesian Island where international 
oil interests. propose to construct a superport larger than 
Rotterdam or New York. She worries over the future of 
the rain forests of South America, where entrepreneurs 
are planning to float entire paper mill operations up the 
Amazon on barges. It distresses her that the marshlands 
around Los Angeles. where the rocky California coast 
makes wetlands something special, have been filled in 
during the past 25 years. Earle is aware that 25,000 
species of plants—10 percent of the earth’s total—are 
endangered. 
; ~*As a botanist.’ she says, “I’m interested in the 
state of the world. I’m concerned with the transformation 
of the face of the earth. It’s a transformation we all 

have witnessed. but I perhaps more than most, have 
seen it because of the fate and circumstance of my 


~ work.’’ And-she has seen it with a scientist’s eye. “I’m 
not just 4 tourist.” 


she adds. 
Earle who lives in Oakland, has been described as 
something of a superstar in the field of marine ecology. 


In 1970. she led the all-woman Tektite mission in a two- 


week undersea survey which prompted the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) to re- 
think its ideas about using women as astronauts. She 
helped make a television documentary on humpback 
which has been 
seen by about 200 million people. Operating out of the 


| California Academy of Sciences. where she is curator of 


More than a passing interest in the deep blue sea 





phycology (the study of algae, a field in which Earle was 
trained at Duke and Florida State University), she holds 
appointments at the Farlow Herbarium of Harvard and 
the botany department at the University of California at 
Berkeley. She is chief scientist aboard the research vessel 
Eagle. which, operated by the Ocean Trust Foundation, 
will roam the world’s oceans producing films on ocean 
research and conservation. A regular contributor to 
National Geographic magazine, Earle makes herself 
available for interviews for publications ranging 
from “Skin Diver” magazine to *‘Novus.”” 

When does she sleep? 

She doesn’t to any great extent. Getting by on about 
three hours of sleep a night. the trim. 43-year-old 
native of Gibbstown, N.J.. begrudges time spent away 
from her waking concerns. She feels a responsibility to 
serve aS Communicator between scientists and the public. 
She has a story to tell and itis a simple one: The earth is 
a single, finite system. She believes that this generation 
is the first capable of absorbing that fact as a bone- deep 
truth. 

~The astronauts gave us that perspective.’ she says. 

~The image of the earth as “a blue ball wrapped in white 
clouds floating in inky blackness.” ~ She believes this 
“blue marble’ view of the earth is a more important 
change of perspective than that wrought by the Copernican 


~ revolution. 


So we have the perspective.” she says. “plus the 
fact that the rate of change Is accelerating. Every genera- 
tion. consciously or by default. changes the history of the 
world. But we have the capacity now to do more and do 


it quicker. We are deciding will there or will there not be 
whales and will there or will there not be rain forests.”” 

Unlike some, Earle feels the damage to the ocean— 
and by extension. to the entire ecological system of the 
planet—isn't fatal or irreversible. ‘The level of awareness 
is rising, too,” she says. “The one thing I can’t understand 
is people who say there’s nothing to be done. That may 
be true if you live in a box, but the boxes people live in 
are of their own construction. 

“We live in a pivotal time in history. I’m just back 
from Switzerland, where I served on a review committee 
to discuss the world conservation strategy of the Inter- 


~ national Union for the Conservation of Nature. It sounds 


preposterous and overblown to talk in those terms, but 
we are forced to, not just for our future well-being but. 
in a very real sense. our survival.” 

Earle came by her ecology naturally and early. When 
she was 3, her family moved into a 1680 farmhouse in 
Gibbstown, a rural community in southern New Jersey. 
Her father was an electrical contractor and led the family 
in reconstructing the old house. Earle remembers enjoy- 
ing the wild creatures. birds, frog ponds, snakes, 
asparagus fields. When her father moved the family to 
Florida. she was introduced to the plant and animal life 
of the Gulf Coast. Her Duke dissertation concerned 
research on algae along !.000 miles of the Gulf Coast. 

She remembers her years at Duke as a *“magic time. 
a blossoming.”” Her advisor was Harold Humm—an 
internationally known botanist now at the University of 
South Florida. She was influenced by Humm and later 
paid tribute to him by naming a newly discovered alga for 
him. The alga was red with slender, outward-arching 
fingers. Earle named the plant “-hummbrella.”’ drawing 
criticism from the sobersides in the field. 

Sylvia.Earle speaks at the.annual meeting of the 
World Wildlife Federation. writes articles on the world’s 
plants and animals and continues her long-term collection 
and study of algae.- 

Is she doing exactly what she wants with her life? 

“I believe everyone does.” she replies. “People are 
free. unless they live in a prison by fate or circumstance. 
They may say. ‘I can’t do this because I’m too poor or | 
nave dependents or—’. but those are rationalizations. By 
and large there are choices. You can’t be an instant 
millionaire: but you can change your life.” 

For people who do. not attend world conservation 
strategy sessions in Switzerland or dive among sunken 
Japanese warships in Truk Lagoon. Earle (who is often 
asked the question) has this to say: What can one perso 
do? I used to say. well. you can live well within your ow: 
system. But there's more. 

You can do something by living and speaking. by 
communicating what you see and feel. And when you see 
something that’s out of line, say something about it. Wort 
the problem back to the origin. Find the key. Enlist all 
those other one persons. Just say. “I'm going to do it.’ 
Make a yes out of a no.” 

JOHN JUSTIC: 
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How long 
can Duke deliver’? 





as long as 
you do. 


_ Superior education. That's what Duke has 
always delivered—and delivers today. 


But it’s getting harder to maintain and improve 
our academic standards. We're dedicated Ss 

that, but the cost of goods and services, Of ~~ 
salaries, of utilities, of books and rent: q 
keeps rising. ‘ 


Duke needs extra dollars just to keep the lights — 
on and the dorms heated. That's how urgently — 
we need your gift to the Loyalty Fund this year. 
Our goal is $1,493,000—every dollar of it 
needed to meet minimum operating costs. 























2127 Campus Drive 
Duke Univeristy 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


8 So pledge now and pledge as generously as” 
j possible. Fill in the coupon below and mail it 
ee And thanks for delivering for Duke! 
: Yes, | want to deliver for Duke. Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of i Ly uy 
| ; 7 A 7 
r $___stto the Duke Loyalty Fund. | 
| i 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 











in 1939, Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans spoke April 21 at the 40th anniversary of the famous gardens. 
The gardens were given by Semans’s mother, who died before the project was complete. The idea for 
the gardens had begun in 1932 with Dr. Frederic M. Hanes, an ardent gardener and head of general 
medicine at Duke Hospital. He saw the rubble-strewn ravine as a good spot to grow his favorite flower, 
the iris. After he enlisted Sarah Duke’s help, the work actually began in June 1934. Earlier, James 
B. Duke, the university’s chief benefactor, had imagined the area now occupied by the gardens as a 
lake. His death in 1925 and the ensuing shortage of money aborted that dream. The gardens, covering 
some 50 acres, have been expanded over the years and have been visited by millions. 
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Hall of Fame inducts 
five Duke athletes 


Four athletes and a man who spent his 
career promoting Blue Devil athletics 
have been added to the Duke Sports Hall 
of Fame, bringing the total number so 
honored to 28. 

The sports promoter is Glenn E. ‘*Ted”’ 
Mann, who handled sports information at 
Duke from 1927 until 1966. As sports 
editor of the Greensboro (N.C.) Record, 
Mann was first to break the story on the 
Dempsey-Tunney rematch. 

The two football players inducted were 
James ‘Jay’ Wilkinson and Christian 
“Sonny”’ Jurgensen. 

Wilkinson ran for a 63-yard touchdown 


the first time he touched the ball in a Duke 


uniform. The son of the great University 
of Oklahoma coach Bud Wilkinson, Jay 
averaged 8.5 yards every time he carried 
the ball in his career and was named 
Atlantic Coast Conference football player 
of the year in 1963. 

Sonny Jurgensen spent his Duke career 
in an era when the quarterback’s function 
was mainly to hand the ball off to the 
running backs. They were good Duke 
teams—during 1954-56, Jurgensen quarter- 
backed two league championships and one 
Orange Bowl squad—but Jurgensen didn’t 
come into his own until he began throw- 
ing the ball for the Philadelphia Eagles and 
Washington Redskins. He compiled an 18- 
year record of 255 touchdown passes and 
over 18 miles worth of passing yardage. 

Also inducted were Harry A. 
Councilor, who led the 1930 Duke basket- 
ball team to an 18-2 record, and Mat 
Raymond, two-time collegiate middle- 
weight champion in the mid-1930s. 


Football launched 
with spring game 


The annual spring football game ended 


with a 92-73 score and the defense won, 
but the 165 points were not scored by the 
usual means. Coach Red Wilson, never 
shy about doing things with a twist, used 
a scoring method in the April game which 
awarded the offense (Blue team) points for 
first downs as well as touchdowns, points 
after, and field-goals, and gave the defense 
(the Whites) three points for stopping a 
drive, six for an interception or fumble 
recovery and six points for a touchdown. 
As Wilson and the Blue Devils head 
toward the season’s first game with East 
Carolina on September 15, Wilson ticked 
off the good things he saw in the spring 


game: Stanley “The Bull’’ Broadie is 
back, having raised his grade average, and 
carried the ball for 90 yards in 13 rushes; 
sophomore Craig Browning shone at 
quarterback and emerges from spring 
drills as the No. | signal caller; and 
sophomore Paul Heinsohn, said Wilson, 
‘‘was playing his tackle spot like a pro- 
fessional, getting his hands up and blocking 
passes and causing fumbles. He was 
definitely the highlight of the afternoon 

on defense.”’ 

Coach Wilson, a positive thinker, even 
managed to cast a positive light on the 
many bobbled balls. 

“There was some hard hitting out there,” 
he said. *‘They were going as hard as they 
would in a game situation. This is one of 
the reasons for the fumbles. They just 
want to play football.” 

He said most of the positions have yet 
to be filled for sure and that he expects to 
see ‘‘a real dog fight at a number of spots.” 


Graduation speakers 
extol truth, honesty 


“It is enticingly easy to overlook the truth 
because truth appears to get in the way of 
ambition and achievement,’’ Duke President 
Terry Sanford told the 2,100 spring graduates 
in May. Sanford cited a report that said 
‘cheating, disdain of honorable conduct, 
success—superficial success, at any price— 
are noticeable traits among college 
students.” 

“I will not tolerate a Duke student that 
approaches such a pattern,’’ Sanford 
declared. ‘I want Duke to be an increasingly 
outstanding place of learning, but of learning 
to be honorable men and women while 


‘acquiring knowledge and sharpening 


Garden show 


During this 40th anniversary year of the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens, a slide show 
complete with sound is available for 
groups that want the gardens brought 

to them. The eight-minute series of 35mm 
slides (80 in all) and a tape cassette 

will be sent to you free of charge-except 
for return postage. Charlie Braswell, 
Duke’s TV/radio man, narrates the slide 
show. Most of the photographs are by 
university photographers Thad Sparks _ 
and Jim Wallace. To borrow the slides 
and cassette, write Dorothy Brock, Gift 
Records Office, 2127 Campus Drive, 
Durham, NC 27706 or call (919) 684-2338. 
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(reasu good beaks. and to savor oe 
music and to cherish fine objects of art, 
‘although a graduate with a 
probably does these things. 
_ ‘**But that’s not the purpose of a liberal 
education. The purpose is truth. Truth is the 
" fixed star,’’ Sanford said, adding that too 
_many people act on ‘‘skimpy evidence. . . 
_ the searching questions of what is right, what 
is the fact, what is decent, what is useful 
_ for society—all of these bear on truth. 
_ “The seeker of truth, the insister on 
truth, may be the ultimate mark of the person 
with a liberal education.”’ 
Nevertheless, Sanford added, ‘‘There is 
no way to measure the achievement of our 
purposes. You are our final witness, and only 
_ you can determine whether we have 
succeeded.” 
__ Beneath sunny skies in Wallace Wade 
F Stadium, Sanford conferred degrees on 
~ 1,356 bachelor’s, 358 master’s, 53 doctoral 


q candidates, as wellas 192 law and 64 medical 
5 students. He also awarded seven honorary 


- degrees at the university's 127th graduation 


| exercises. 

__ As Sanford spoke, students quietly 
unfurled a banner, suspended high overhead 
on a wire between the two grandstands, 
that read, ‘Go to hell, Carolina.’’ As 
laughter and applause rippled through the 
Sunday afternoon crowd, Sanford added: 
“You don’t want to forget that Duke 
‘University is the university of North 
Carolina.” 

Honorary degrees went to Benjamin 
Swalin, director of the North Carolina 
Symphony for 33 years; Martha Maxine 
Swaline, for her lecturing and fund- 
raising on behalf of the symphony; Dr. 
Jonathan Evans Rhoads, chairman of the 
National Cancer Advisory Board for the 
National Institutes of Health; David F. 

_ Cavers, retired Harvard law professor who 
founded the journal, Law and Contemporary 
Problems, when he taught at Duke from 1931 

| to 1945; Dr. Samuel DuBois Cook, formerly 

of Duke’s political science faculty and now 
| president of Dillard University in New 
Orleans; Dr. Paul Oskar Kristeller, a 
Columbia University scholar known for his 
work in Renaissance and medieval studies; 
Richard B. Henney, executive director of the 

- Duke Endowment since 1971. 

Ina separate ceremony, U.S. Atty. Gen. 
Griffin Bell told law school graduates **to 
render some measure of public service and 

_ to act professionally in all that you do. 

| iat i is what brings honor to lawyering.”’ 

a Being a lawyer, he added, involves 

- “constant disagreement, negotiation, the 

push and pull of ideas and argument.”’ But 

mathe process will not work without total 

honesty on the part of all participants, Bell 

ec. “There is no quicker way to lose one’s 
_ standing with other lawyers, clients or judges 

i than to shade the truth.” 

At Duke, he said, “you have acquired a 

_way of thinking that will never leave you. 

_ 1am speaking of course of the legal mind— 

cS the ability to question, to analyze and to 

| dissect a problem.” 
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Some of the pomp was taken out of commencement exercises when a banner unfurled during 


President Terry Sanford’s speech. 


reiterated that endowment is the university’s 
most pressing need. 

“I cannot stress enough the importance 
of having sufficient funds for use of our 
undergraduate students in helping them pay 
the cost of an education at Duke,’’ Sanford 
declared. The university is overdue, he 
added, in recognizing ‘individuals and 
families who have established fully endowed 
academic scholarships and loan funds for the 
use of undergraduate students.” 

Sanford said that Duke has long had a 
‘‘blind’’ admissions policy, which means 
that qualified students are accepted 
regardless of their ability to pay the costs 
of attending the university. Duke then 
provides 100 percent of the students’ needs 
through a financial aid package, including 
loans, jobs and scholarships. 

In 1978-79, he said, this policy translated 
into about $5.5 million of need generated 
by about 1,700 students. 

**Y ou might wonder where the $5.5 million 
comes from,”’ Sanford said. ‘Primarily — 
from the state and federal government in 





the form of loan funds, tuition grants, work/ 
study funds and scholarships; from 
unrestricted university funds in the form of 
grants-in-aid; and from gifts and endowment. 
Students also bring with them some financial 
assistance from outside sources such as 
National Merit and their local community 
scholarships.”’ 

Endowment funds this year accounted 
for 14 percent of the total financial need 
and supported about 500 students. 

Undergraduate tuition, Sanford said, has 
gone up 96 percent since 1969 and so has the 
demand for student aid. 

Others making remarks at the dinner were 
Robert L. Durrah Jr., a Trinity senior and 
head cheerleader; Julia C. Lane, an 
engineering senior and a Phi Beta Kappa; 
and Joshua P. Agrons, a Trinity senior in 
the political science honors program. 

Agrons, addressing the group, said that he 
would not have been able to attend Duke had 
it not been for the ‘‘profound generosity 
of people like yourselves.’’ He added: ‘‘I 
keep searching for a way to say thank you to 
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Remember? 


Lithographs of ‘‘A Team to Remember,’’ 
the 1977-78 Duke basketball team 
portrait by sports artist Lamar Sparkman, 
are being offered to the first 950 people 
to donate $100 to the University Center. 
Each donor’s name will be on a 
permanent plaque in the center’s ‘‘Teams 
to Remember’’ Lounge. The $100 
donation has a tax-deductible value of 
$60, after the material costs of the 24- 
by-34 inch color print and mailing are 
subtracted for IRS purposes. Make 

check payable to Duke University, 
Drawer AM, College Station, Durham, 
N.C. 27706, or call (919) 684-2344. 
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Duke. | can’t give you immediate results 
and visible evidence of a realized investment. 
I am simply a student, just a man, whose 
future has been changed because of your 
generosity.” 


Coaches seek out 
basketball talent 


A pair of high scoring guards from opposite 
ends of the continent, a pivotman named 
the best in the Washington, D.C., area and 
an offensive-minded forward with a 
tremendous shooting eye comprise this 
year’s recruiting crop for basketball coach 
Bill Foster and his staff. The off season for 
coaches means they’re off and running 
around the nation in pursuit of blue-chip 
high school talent. 

Sports page scuttlebutt has it that the 
Atlantic Coast Conference, Duke included, 
is having a lackluster recruiting year. In 
the past though, Foster’s “‘selective re- 
cruiting’’ method has produced three ACC 
rookies of the year—Jim Spanarkel, Mike 
Gminski, Gene Banks. Most recently it 
has produced Vince Taylor, whose only 
problem last year was gaining enough 
playing time to test his skills. 

Graduated from last year’s squad are 
Jim Spanarkel, Steve Gray, Harold 
Morrison, Scott Goetsch and Rob Hardy. 

_ This season’s recruits include two 
guards: 6-foot-4 Chip Engelland from Los 
Angeles (30.8 points per game) and 6-foot- 
2 Tom Emma from Manhasset, Long 
Island, who averaged 32 points per game 
this past season. Engelland led all scorers 
in the Los Angeles area and hit 61 percent 
of his shots from the floor. Emma, chosen 
most valuable player in the North Shore 
League, was named to the high school All- 
America team of Basketball Weekly 
magazine. 

The center is Mike Tissaw, the 6-foot- 

8 player of the year for the Metropolitan 
D.C. area. His senior year averages were 
23.7 points and 16 rebounds per game. 

Equally intriguing are the statistics of 
6-foot-7 Allen Williams from Princeton, 
W.Va.: Averaging 29 points and 17 
rebounds per game, shooting 73 percent 
from the floor and 81 percent from the free 
throw line, Williams led his high school to 
the state championship. 


Artsfare ’79 
beats the heat 


For the 1,500 students on campus for 

first summer session, Artsfare °79 offers 

some relief from the season’s doldrums with 

a smorgasbord of opera, recitals and dance. 
The National Opera Company, which 

performed Puccini's *‘La Boheme”’ and 
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Sherlock Holmes (Thomas Abrams) sniffs out 
clues in Duke Summer Theater’s opening 
production of ‘‘The Hound of the Baskervilles,’’ 
a benefit performance for the university center’s 
theater building fund. The next production, 
“Oh Coward,’’ a medley of Noel Coward’s 
songs and skits, ended in mid-June. Jack 
Heifner’s Broadway sleeper, ‘‘Vanities,’’ plays 
June 22-24 and June 28-July 1. Closing the 
season on July 6-8 and July 12-15 will be the 
double-bill of Tom Stoppard’s ‘‘Dirty Linen’’ 
and ‘‘New Found Land.”’ 


Verdi’s ‘‘Un Giorno Di Regno”’ in early 
June, will present Sousa’s *‘El Capitan’’ on 
June 24 and Mozart’s ‘‘Don Giovanni’”’ on 
July 1 at Durham’s Carolina Theater. 

The North Carolina Chamber Players are 
in recital June 11, 18, 25 and July 2 at 
Gross Chemistry auditorium. Thomas 
Harmon of the UCLA music department will 
give an organ recital Aug. 12 at Duke 
Chapel. 

The American Dance Festival's second 
season at Duke began June 19 with 
Traditional Dances of North Carolina, 
followed by Alvin Ailey, June 21 to 23; 
Kathryn Posin, June 26; Pilobolus, June 28 
to 30; Dancers from Bali, July 3; Jose 
Limon, July 5 to 7; the Arthur Hall Afro- 
American Ensemble, July 10; Laura Dean, 
July 12 to 14; Crowsnest, July 17; Merce 
Cunningham, July 19 to 21; and Paul Taylor 
on July 23 and 24, and July 26 to 28. 

For students and area residents with 
theatrical experience, John Clum, who heads 
Duke’s drama program, has scheduled well- 
known performers to conduct master classes 
in acting: John Lithgow, Fulbright scholar 
and Tony winner for ‘‘The Changing 
Room’’; Emmy-winner Nancy Marchand of 
CBS’s ‘‘Lou Grant’’; and Estelle Parsons, 
Academy Award winner for ‘‘Bonnie and 
Clyde.” 

Other special courses include modern 
French theater, taught by Wallace Fowlie 
of romance languages; the American film, 
by Clum; drama criticism by Kenneth 
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Reardon of the English faculty; and acting 
and directing for television by Barnet 
Kellman, staff director for NBC’s daytime 
series, ‘“Another World.” 


Other notes 


The Henry J. Kaiser Foundation has 
awarded a three-year, $296,000 grant to the 
medical center’s cardiology division, to 
enable researchers in the clinical 
epidemiology section to expand and improve 
the coronary disease chapter of its 
‘‘Computerized Textbook of Medicine.”’ 
The computer-based medical record 
provides doctors instant access to 
information—including symptoms, treat- 
ment and eventual outcomes—on thousands 
of previous cases of a particular disease. 
Its purpose, says Dr. Andrew C. Wallace, 
chief of cardiology, is to insure that patients 
get the most appropriate treatment, based on 
the best past experience, at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The system, set up in 1967, now 
incorporates the records of more than 6,500 
patients with acute cardiovascular disease. 
More recently, the cancer center, the 
neurology and gastroenterology divisions 
and others have begun their own 
*‘chapters.”’ 


‘The Kaiser Family Foundation grant wi 


allow us to include a large number of 
ambulatory patients and healthy people and 
to focus on prevention of coronary disease,”’ 
Wallace says. ‘‘In the past we have con- 
centrated on only the therapeutic aspects of 
the disease.” 

By including normal individuals with 
those who are thought to be at a high risk 
of developing cardiovascular disease but 
have not yet had heart attacks, the scientists 
hope eventually to gain a much more realistic 
picture of the disease process. 


@Engineering professor Edward J. 
Shaughnessy and history professor Joseph 
di Corcia are winners of Duke Endowment 


Awards for excellence in teaching. The 
awards, designed to give junior faculty 
members time similar to sabbatical leaves, 
provide a semester and a summer of financial 
support for research and writing. Recipients 
are chosen by a student-faculty selection 
process. Shaughnessy, who holds a 
doctorate in aerospace engineering from the 
University of Virginia, has been on the Duke 
engineering faculty since 1975. Di Corcia, 
a European history specialist, is a Yale 
graduate who earned his doctorate at Duke 
in 1973 and has been on the faculty since 
1975. Duke Endowment awards are available 
to nontenured faculty in Trinity College and 
the engineering and nursing schools. 


@Angier B. Duke Scholarships, the most 
coveted of the undergraduate honors, have 
been awarded to 64 high school seniors from 
throughout the country. Sixteen of the 1979 
winners are from North Carolina, compared 
to 12 last year. The Winners were chosen 
from 132 finalists who visited the campus 
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Call it Bryan 


University trustees have named the multi- 
million dollar student center now under 
construction for a Greensboro broad- 
casting and insurance executive and his 
wife. They gave $3 million toward the 
$16 million center, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1981, which will be known as 
the Joseph M. and Kathleen Price 

Bryan University Center. “‘This facility 
will be the center of activities on the 
Duke campus,’’ said President Terry 
Sanford. “It will provide us with a 
resource we have not had in the past- 

a place where people in all parts of the 
university can share a variety of activities.”’ 
Bryan is chairman of the board of 
Jefferson-Pilot Broadcasting and retired 
Senior vice-president of Jefferson 
Standard Life Insurance. 


_ 


in March for competition that included 
interviews by student-faculty selection 
boards. The committee also chose 23 
alternates in case the first choices are 

not able to attend Duke. The scholarships 
are worth from $1,000 toward the cost of 
attending the university, depending on need. 
They include a six-week summer session at 
Oxford University or up to $1,200 for self- 
designed summer learning experiences. 
Winners were selected on the basis of their 
academic and extracurricular activities. The 
scholarships are funded by the Angier B. 
Duke Memorial, established in 1925 by 
Benjamin N. Duke in memory of his son. 


‘ 


@Ron Schmid has been named coach of the 
Duke women’s golf team. He replaces Jane 
Lloyd, who has resigned after having helped 
form the women’s team in 1973 and serving 
as coach since then. Schmid, 29, has been 
assistant to men’s golf coach Rod Myers 
since 1973, when both men came to Duke. 
Their relationship goes back to Ohio State, 
where Schmid played for Myers’ teams for 
four years, graduating in 1971. 


Fire strikes Kilgo 


About 20 students escaped injury from a 
predawn blaze in Kilgo guad on May 7 that 
started in Sigma Phi Epsilon’s ground floor 
commons room where furniture was stored 
for the summer. Five students, forced by 
smoke to the roof of the five-story building, 
were rescued by aerial ladders. The fire 
burned through a door and spread into a 
lounge and connecting hallways. Damage 
was limited mostly to the first floor, with 
smoke damage to other parts of the nearly 
vacant building. Three days prior to the fire, 
scheduled repairs to malfunctioning fire 
alarms were not done by an outside firm. 
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On new track 
rain, records fall 


Women’s 5,000-meter record set 







































Heavy morning rains and lingering 
clouds held attendance to 14,600 at 
the Lite Invitational meet in Wallace 
Wade Stadium in mid-May, but the 
new all-weather track surface paved 
the way for several record-settings. 
The individual competition meet— 
seven women’s events and 12 men’s— 
gave the renovated eight-lane 
track a workout and damp fans 

a chance to see a U.S. record 
broken in the women’s 5,000- 
meter, a national high school 
record set in the women’s 100- 
meter hurdles (by Candy 

Young of Beaver Falls, Pa.) 
and a blistering finish by Robbie 
Perkins ’77, MBA ’79 to win the 
men’s 5,000-meter. Straw-hatted Al 
Buehler, Duke’s track coach, hams it 
up for the camera while Jan Merrill 
of Connecticut College, having just 
won the 5,000-meter, merely pants 
for photographers. Ed Moses, 
graduate of Morehouse College, 
world record-holder in the 400-meter 
hurdles, barefoots it off the track 
after an easy win. 





Photos by Jim Wallace for Devilirium. 
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is a special time at Duke. And this year was a 
splendid example. It started at 6 o’clock on 
Sunday morning, when almost 3,000 persons 
drifted into the Sarah P. Duke Gardens for 
the sunrise service at which Alyce Fowler, a 
senior in the divinity school, preached. At the 
two services later that morning in Duke 
Chapel, Robert T. Young, minister to the 
university, preached to a full house of more 
than 2,000 each time. (See sermon excerpt, 
next page.) The North Carolina Symphony 
Orchestra and the Chapel Choir performed 
Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem Mass’”’ and television 
station WPTF aired the 11 a.m. service. 
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A miracle of simplicit 


The Rev. Robert T. Young, minister to the university, delivered 
the sermons at the two Easter services in Duke Chapel, here is 
an excerpt: 


f I were to ask, ‘‘How many of you have ever had an 
experience when Jesus Christ appeared to you?” 
what would be your response? Has Christ ever 
appeared to you? If so, how has he appeared? If not, 
is there any reason? Would you want to experience 
the presence of the risen Christ? If you do, what would 
- you expect to happen? 

I believe resurrection-appearances of Christ 
happened—and happen—in different ways, to different 
people, in different circumstances, for different reasons, 
with different expectations, and different results. Such 
appearances happened differently in New Testament times 
and they do today as well. Let’s look for a moment at some 
of the resurrection-appearances of Jesus. 

On the Emmaus Road: Jesus was walking with two 

~ strangers. Unknown to him. Walking. Talking. Normal 
conversation, about One who had just been killed. They 
stopped and ate. Who Christ was became known to them 
after the walk and after eating. 

Thomas in the Upper Room: Gathered in a house 
in Jerusalem. Talking with the other disciples. Friends 
with friends. Familiar people, familiar place. One who 
was skeptical, unbelieving, doubting. Not sure until 
Jesus told him to touch him and see. Then, ‘‘My Lord 
and my God.’’ 

Mary before the Tomb: Going to the tomb. To show 
her love. A genuine act of love and sorrow. To express 
her grief. To remember the good times. To do all she 


. _ could to express her feelings. It may be that there was no 
_ more that Jesus could do for her, but she was going to 


be faithful, caring, loving toward Jesus until death and 
even beyond. What an amazing act of utter, total, free 
devotion and reaching out to One who was very special 
to her. 

Peter on the Beach: Gathered with other disciples to 
resume their work of fishing. Stopping to eat fish. Physical 
presence must have been real. Jesus had a concern for a 
continuing relationship with Peter and for Peter to care 
for others. “‘Peter, do you love me?”’ ‘“‘Feed my sheep.”’ 
This is the kind of communion of words and spirits that 
can take place when there has been and still is a feeling of 
intimacy. Peter knew Jesus immediately. 

Saul on the Road: Just walking down the road toward 
the town of Damascus. An enemy of Christ and the early 
Christians. Surely, one who was not expecting Christ to 
appear to him. Personal, through the call, ‘‘Saul, Saul. . .”’ 
You do not get much closer, much more personal or 
intimate than that, first name, “‘Saul...” ““Yes, Lord...” 
Immediate and total response. 

Looking at these experiences that different people had 
with the risen Christ convinces me there is no one way— 
no one place—no one time—no one event or experience 
or need: We may be up or down, happy or sad, believing 
or doubting, critic or enemy, friend or stranger, ready or 
not ready. But, the Word is clear: serendipity, unexpected, 
renewing, memorable experiences with the risen Christ 
can and do happen! 

I want to note three other things about these experi- 
ences: 

e All of those to whom Christ appeared were doing 
routine, simple, day-to-day things: walking, eating, fishing, 
visiting a grave. 

e Not one of them expected Christ to appear. All were 
surprised. 

e The appearances were not spectacular or overwhelming. 
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As a matter of fact, Jesus seemed to downplay the 
experiences, kept calm, spoke to them, ‘‘Peace be with 
you.” 

It’s too bad that we have romanticized and glamourized 
the resurrection-appearances of Christ. This is to our 
loss and a great loss it is, too. For now we think that, 
in order to know and meet and experience the presence of 
‘Christ, something dramatic or overpowering or miraculous 
must occur. Not so! 

The real miracle of the coming of Jesus—in his birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and risen appearances—is that 
he came to live with us—in us—among us—right where 
we are—just as we are—and not in some idealized or 
glorified time or space or place—but with us in the 
simple beauties, the hard realities of life as it is! 








ROBERT T. YOUNG 
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Words 


Edited by John Justice 
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**Language is an extended pronoun, the 
existence of which proves nothing but a point 
of view. As with myself I love it and I seek 
to destroy it."’ So writes David Fisher °63, 
whose ‘“Teachings’’ won the 1978 William 
Carlos Williams award for best book of 
poetry published by a small press, nonprofit 
press or university press. The award, from 
the Poetry Society of America, carries with 
it as much prestige as the Pulitzer Prize. 
More perhaps, for it can be argued that 
preeminence in the wild and wooly world of 
small presses is a greater thing than to be 
awarded the Pulitzer, which is limited to 
works of uplifting tendencies. Fisher’s 
biographical note on ‘‘Teachings’’ sketches 
in a lively life and career to date: After 
being graduated summa cum laude, he was in 
the Norwegian Merchant Marine, 
coauthored a nonfiction book about a man on 
the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted List for a 
decade, and now teaches a small writing 
workshop in San Francisco. The last 
sentence of the note is: ‘‘David Fisher 
underwent shock treatment in 1972.” 

O 
Each year Guy Davenport writes the people 
at the Nobel Prize for literature. Not on 
behalf of his own poetry, literary criticism, 
short stories, and essays, but to argue the 
worthiness of the works of fellow Southem 
writer, Eudora Welty. In a recent issue of 
the photography quarterly Aperture, 
Davenport °48 asserts: *‘Eudora Welty 
shares with Samuel Beckett the mastery of 
English prose among writers now living. She 
is one of the greatest of American writers 
in all our history, taking her place beside 
Hawthorne, Poe and O. Henry in the craft of 
the short story.’” Among Davenport’s 
generously dispensed assortment of facts 
about Welty: She shares her birthday (April 
13) with Samuel Beckett and Thomas 
Jefferson; she lives alone in a two-story 
brick house in Jackson, Miss., where she 
was born in 1909; she travels only when 
necessary and on trains if possible; she 
speaks “‘so quietly as to be often inaudible’’; 
she is credited by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica with having written Carson 
McCullers’s ‘Clock Without Hands.”’ 

O 
“A writer's only responsibility,’’ wrote 
Faulkner, “‘is to his art. He will be 
completely ruthless if he is a good one.”’ 
Without ruthlessness but with the drivenness 
cited by Faulkner, Thad Stem ’38 has 
produced a new book, ‘‘Thad Stem’s 
Ark,”’ under trying circumstances. Stem 
began thinking of the book while undergoing 
treatment for failed kidneys. While hooked 
up to the dialysis machine at Duke’s medical 
center, Stem would let his mind roam free to 
consider imaginary, obscure, ancient, 
extinct and mythical animals. The result? 
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His ‘‘Ark.”’ Despite the painful conditions 
of its creation, Stem says he enjoyed doing 
his new book. ‘‘I think this new book is 
good,”’ he says. ‘‘It may be as good as 


_ anything I’ve done.”’ And to place alongside 


Faulkner’s credo, we have Stem’s: ‘‘I know 
I have an incurable disease. I no longer 
deny it. | am able instead to say, ‘Here I 
am, you bastard. Lay it on! I hope I die the 
way I’ve lived; right here beating on this 
typewriter.’ ’’ Stem’s usual workplace is a 
room over a Main Street drugstore in his 
home town of Oxford, N.C., atown of about 
7,100 located about 35 miles north of 
Durham. 

Oo 
The Wall Street Journal recently sent 
reporter Anthony Ramirez to Duke to 
observe and write about how the university 
goes about “‘the sifting and sorting that lands 
some students in the college of their choice, 
and leaves others—often with almost 
identical grades and test scores—rejected.”’ 
After positing the basic problem—some 
6,800 high school students wanting to 
become members of the Class of ’83 and 
places for only about 1,000—Ramirez wrote 
that Duke, like other selective schools, 
wants a ‘“‘diverse’’ student body. But here 
at Duke, picking ‘diverse’ freshmen is hard 
work, made harder by many pressures. 
The alumni office wants alumni children. 
Coaches want athletes. The music 
department wants musicians. The fund- 
raising office wants rich kids. Local boosters 
want North Carolinians. Minority groups 
want minorities. The faculty wants smart 
kids—but not ‘grinds’ interested only in 
grades. 

‘‘And all the while the admissions 
committee is possessed by a fear of failure, 
of passing over a potential leader and 
rewarding a workaday mind. At one 
admissions meeting, Steven Vogel, a Duke 
zoology professor, asks an admissions 
staffer, ‘Why with such a fantastic pool of 


applicants do we get so many porkers?’ ”’ 

Ramirez quotes admissions director Ted 
Lingenheld as stating that Duke has chosen 
to eschew a strictly objective rating system 
based on academic records and scores on 
standardized tests, in order to search for 
students who have ‘‘taken advantage of the 
things open to them.’’ Ramirez summarizes 
Duke’s philosophy as being *‘that a kind of 
gumbo of top students who are different, 
either in the lives they have led or the 
talents they possess, produces opportunities 
for learning that books don’t provide.” 

The resulting long article (running 38 
column inches, on April 6) caused some 
sparks to fly from Duke officials who felt 
that the story too clearly identified two 
students who were not accepted, thereby 
breaking the writer’s agreement not to 
divulge the identities of specific students 
or applicants. 

O 
Mary Louise Back of the Duke Press’s 
promotion office tells us that the press’s 
best seller of the fall season was a book by 
anon-Duke person. The book is ‘“The Roots 
of Black Poverty: The Southern Plantation 
Economy after the Civil War.”’ In it 
economics professor Jay Mandle of Temple 
University argues that the problems of 
poverty and underdevelopment in the post- 
bellum South had the same sources as in such 
places ‘as Guyana, Barbados and northeast 
Brazil. 

Back says Wallace Fowlie’s ‘‘Journal of 
Rehearsals—A Memoir’ has ‘‘received the 
best and most extensive reviews of any book 
we’ve published in some time.’’ The book 
by the professor emeritus of French also 
has been named winner of the first annual 
Harold D. Vursell Memorial Award, given 
‘*to single out writing in book form that 
merits recognition for the quality of its 
prose style.’’ The award is administered 
through the American Academy and 
Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Duke Press has come out with another 
award-winner: ‘‘Person, Place, and Thing in 


Henry James’s Novels.” The book is by / 


former Duke professor Charles R. /. 
Anderson, now at Johns Hopkins. The award 
is the 1978 Christian Gauss Award for 
literary criticism. That Henry James has a 
memorial stone in the Poet’s Corner in 
Westminster Abbey is due largely to 
Anderson’s initiative and energy in the 
project to honor James thusly. 

D 
If we can keep pace with the fierce torrent 
of words about and by Duke and its people, 
‘‘Words’’ will become a regular part of the 
Register. A good deal of this column will 
concern books, but its territory will be more 
expansive than that of words that happen to 
be sandwiched between covers. We’re 











keeping our eye on developing ‘‘word 
projects’ such as President Sanford’s new 
‘‘Duke University Letters,’? an effort to 
spark intellectual conversation between 
faculty and students. And the column will 
be open to spoken words, such as this 
overheard conversation about the West ‘ 
Campus gargoyles: 
She: ‘‘Dear, what are those stone animals 
anyway?”’ 
He: ‘‘Oh, some kind of religious dogs.”’ . 
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Illustrations by Susan Fisher from “Teachings” 


“‘Teachings,’’ David Fisher. Ross Books (Box 
4340 Berkeley, Ca. 94707), 1978. Unpaginated. 
$2.95 paper. 


Aperture, Number 81. Aperture, Inc., 1978. 


“Thad Stem’s Ark,’’ Thad Stem. Moore 
Publishing Co. (P.O. Box 3036, Durham, N.C. 
27705), Summer, 1979. $9.95 


“The Roots of Black Poverty: The Southern 

Plantation Economy after the Civil War,’”’ Jay 
Mandle. Duke University Press, 1978. 144 pp. 
$8.75. 4 


“‘Journal of Rehearsals-A Memoir,”’ Wallace 
Fowlie. Duke University Press, 1977. 219 pp. 
$12.75. 7 


“Person, Place, and Thing in Henry James’s 
Novels,’’ Charles R. Anderson. Duke 
University Press, 1977. 308 pp. $12.75. 
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Sports 


Spring football game, clinic—prelude to the season 





There’s a nice, relaxed feeling about out-of- 
season sports events, a feeling of receiving a 
special treat, a bonus. Like strawberries in 
December, football in April provides special 
nourishment for the hungry gridiron fan. This 
year’s Duke football clinic and Blue-White 
game came on a clear, bright April Saturday. 
A chilly wind shivered the shirt-sleeved 
young players and their coaches from all 
over North Carolina, about 1,000 of them in 
all. The wind whipped coach Red Wilson’s 
hair into a red, pointed tuft as he spoke toe 
the boys, young men, and not-so-young men 
huddled in Wallace Wade Stadium. The wind 
shook the skinny branches of the just- 
budding trees waggling over the top of the 
stadium. It was a relaxed, good-humored 
day for talking about football. The pumped- 
up high drama of clashes in Wallace Wade 
lay far in the future. 

O 
The frigid breeze prompted Erie Jackson— 
now grown used to the balmier air of 
Atlanta—to ask ‘‘What kind of weather do 
y'all have up here, anyway?’ One’s first 
impression of Jackson seen up close in street 
clothes is that he’s tiny. Too extraordinarily 
small to be roaming around NFL backfields. 
The second impression is that the Atlanta 
Falcons cornerback has muscles on his 
muscles—he can roam anywhere he pleases. 
And as the 5-foot-8, 170-pound Jackson told 


- the aspiring young players at the clinic, ‘“You 


are the master of your own fate.’’ Someone 
asked Jackson about his Duke days, when he 
sometimes played offense and defense. 
Smiling, Jackson said, ‘“Yeah, I’m going to 
sue Duke—it’s taking two years off my 
playing career.”’ 
O 

Nearly everyone had been introduced—Eric 
Tipton, Tee Moorman, Steve Jones, Tony 
Benjamin, Leo Hart, the coaching staff— 
when Red Wilson jogged up the steps to the 
cheerleader’s platform and took the 
microphone to introduce just one more 
former Blue Devil. Wilson pointed across 
the field to the far side of the stadium where 
a distant figure in a white windbreaker and 
dark slacks was pacing the bleachers. “‘Let 
me introduce,”’ said Wilson, ‘‘one of the 
great Duke players and one of the greatest 
quarterbacks ever to play in the National 
Football League—Sonny Jurgensen! See? 
Over there, Sonny Jurgensen.”’ 2 

Jurgensen displays a habitual combinatio 
of modesty and authority. He declined to 
address the young players because ‘‘I don’t 
have anything to say.”’ In town for his 
induction into the Duke Sports Hall of Fame, 


‘ he was quoted as saying he didn’t 


particularly deserve it since his greatest 

playing days didn’t come until he was with 
the Eagles and Redskins. (Needless to say, 
Duke put him in the Hall of Fame anyway, 


possibly on the theory that there’s a certain 
continuity in an athlete’s life and that there is 
a connection between the college Jurgensen 
and the wonderful pro player be became.) 
Talking to young quarterbacks in a small 
coaching session, Jurgensen commented on 
the fine art of throwing a football: ‘“The 
best way, the simplest way,”’ said the 
carrot-haired native of Wilmington, N.C., 
‘‘is to throw the ball like you’d throw a 
rock. Now Kilmer threw it like this—’’ Here 
Jurgensen lofted a limp, fluttering little pass 
which bore a fair resemblance to the bizarre 
but effective tosses of his former teammate 
with the Washington Redskins. “The 
reason he threw like that is that Billy 
Kilmer has a birth defect—he’s got sort of 
webbing between his fingers and can’t spread 
them to get a good grip on the ball. So, 
you ve really got to admire him for what he’s 
done.”’ 

Jurgensen said his most enjoyable pro year 
was the single season that Vince Lombardi 
coached the Redskins. The reason? *‘It was 
Lombardi’s intense preparation. We 
rehearsed every possible situation. It was 
like coming out of a computer. Gosh, he had 
it all done before you stepped out onto the 
field.”” Once, recalled Jurgensen, he got 
himself into a situation they hadn’t practiced 
for. “‘We ran a couple of plays and we were 
back to third and 19. I went over and asked 
Lombardi, ‘Coach, what do I do? My 
playbook only covers up to third and 12.’ 
And Lombardi said, ‘You got yourself into 
third and 19, you get yourself out.’ ”’ 

: O 
‘‘Leadership”’ in football is always praised, 
always looked for, but seldom defined in a 
concrete way. Jurgensen gave a good specific 
example of how quarterbacks do their 
leading: **Y ou’re in the huddle driving down 
the field,’ proposes Jurgensen, ‘‘and you 
turn.to your wide receiver and you ask him, 
‘Can you beat your man to the corner?’ Is he 
gonna say no? Course not. That’s one way 
a quarterback can show leadership—by 
putting his men on the spot in front of their 
peers.’ He gave the example as an argument 
for allowing a quarterback to call his own 
plays. 

Oo 

Mike Curtis has been renowned for his 
ferocious hitting throughout his linebacking 
career all the way from Duke to his present 
spot with the Washington Redskins. But 
Curtis, speaking in a quiet, intelligent voice, 
gave the clinic’s kids some interesting advice 
about playing the linebacker position: 
‘Don’t waste time establishing a macho 
image,”’ Curtis said. *“You don’t have to 
unload on your guy every play. It’s a waste.”’ 
He urged the youngsters to keep a cool head 
and combine cunning with selective, 
efficient, bone-crushing hits. 


St. Louis Cardinal running back Steve Jones ’73 at football clinic 


O 
It was a good day. As the kids and their 
coaches gathered in small groups for 20- 
minute learning sessions, the other business 
of spring went on around the field: Workmen 
continued to lay the surface of the new 
Olympic-size track. Red Wilson’s walk-on 
place-kicker Rusty Fritz unpacked his 
satchel full of balls and kicked innumerable 
field goals and PATs. Up top, joggers came 
peeking in and took disappointed looks at the 





occupied stadium and departed. The 
September 5 opener with East Carolina 
was five months away, but on this bright 
day, things were beginning—in a casual, 
relaxed, and purposeful way—to build 
toward a different sort of day in Wallace 
Wade Stadium. 

JOHN JUSTICE 


Reprinted from Devilirium, the sports tabloid. 
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Playing the ‘devil’s music’ 


like an angel 


Mary Lou Williams, a jazz legend, tries the classroom 


aving Mary Lou Williams as a teacher for a 
course on jazz is sort of like having Picasso 
as your first art instructor. The claim of one 
critic that *-Mary Lou Williams is jazz” 
covers a lot of ground, but Williams’ own 
statement that she is the only living musician who has 
“played through all the eras of jazz” is inarguable. It’s 

a fact that the large. stately moving 68-year-old woman 
who teaches Music 174. Introduction to Jazz. at Duke 
was a child prodigy known as “the Little Piano Girl” in 
Pittsburgh. She played piano as a child in the gilded parlors 
of the Mellons and their ilk. “A lady once gave me a 
check for a hundred dollars.” says Williams. *‘and I took 
it home and the whole family fainted. We waited up all 
night for the bank to open.” It is fact. too, that Williams 
once shared a stage with Fats Waller and Earl Hines. 
And that she wrote Duke Ellington's standard ~‘Trumpet 
No End.” That piece is one among several hundred of 
her compositions. Touring during the 1930s with the re- 
spected Andy Kirk band in a time which she calls ““my 
era.” Williams turned out many jazz classics, including 
Foggy Bottom.” **What’s Your Story. Morning Glory?” 
and ~‘Drag “Em.” 

In short, Mary Lou Williams is the real thing. 

Playing with a meticulous, endlessly inventive right 
hand underpinned by the flawless thunder of her left, the 
Atlanta native has played and created the music of all her 
eras—ragtime and swing and boogie-woogie and bop and. 
with somewhat diminished enthusiasm, up to today’s 
“free jazz... Writing in the New York Times. John S. 
Wilson says: “The uniqueness of the course Miss 
Williams has followed through jazz. her ability to be 
constantly contemporary without betraying her own 
musical personality. is underlined when one considers 
other notable jazz musicians whose careers. chronologi- 
cally. have paralleled hers."” As examples of jazz masters 
who discovered and refined their styles and clung to them. 
he mentions Benny Goodman. Count Basie and Earl 
Hines. All are contemporaries of Williams. 

Williams would be interesting and an important figure 
even if she were doing nothing more than recapitulating 
her work of the 1930s and 1940s. But that’s not the case— 
Mary Lou Williams’ music is a living thing, not a fossil. 
As Wilson's review states. she is playing today ‘with 
undiminished vigor and invention.” Three recent releases 
of her music sparkle with the variety of Williams, from an 
old rag. “Who Stole the Lock on the Henhouse Door?” 
to the dynamite “Hesitation Boogie” to the moving blues 
ballad. “My Mama Pinned a Rose on Me.” 

The single work for which Williams is best known is 
her jazz version of the Catholic mass known as 
“Mary Lou's Mass.” It was the first such work to be 
performed in St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York City 
(in 1975) and has met with strong critical and public 
approval. Williams is a devout Catholic. 

Williams speaks straight and bluntly and in an interview 
over a lunch of ribs at the East Campus dining hall. she 
delivers what amounts to a manifesto on jazz: 

“Jazz is.” she says. “the only true art form. I know 
Peter wouldn't like me to say that. but it’s true and I will.” 
|She is managed by Father Peter O’Brien. a Jesuit 
priest from New York City. According to Williams. they 
met when O’Brien. then a student. would slip away 
from the seminary to hear her play at the Hickory House. | 
“It’s the only true art form and it’s based on suffering. 
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I remember when I was a little girl and I'd hide under the 
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you cold. No love! No love! Corny! I go to the bottom y 
bed and listen to my great-grandparents talking about of the piano with my left hand for the suffering. 5 
slavery and telling stories and singing. ‘Peter says | have a two-track mind. I compose all 3 
**People used to think jazz was the devil’s music. Well the time. I can write music while I’m talking.” 4 
it isn’t. It’s a healing music. Some of the people who A couple of years ago Williams sat down and drew a " 
played jazz were the devil's people. That’s where the picture which she calls ‘The History of Jazz.’’ Jazz is 
mistake was. And that’s what’s wrong with the world shown as a tree and the roots are labeled *’suffering.”” " 
today. putting the wrong tag on a thing before you find Out of these roots Williams shows flowing to and up 
out what it is.” through the massive trunk of the tree, spirituals. rag- ) 
Rock and roll? time, Kansas City swing, bop. Also shown are deviant, 7 
“Rock is corny, it’s terrible. Rock is making every- unfruitful, truncated stumps—classical books, avant garde. f 
body nervous and affecting their minds, their systems. I commercial rock, black magic, cults. The flowers of the : 
know musicians in New York who won't allow their tree of jazz—the giants, according to Williams—are the fl 
children to listen to rock on the radio. I will say this artists. dozens and dozens of them depicted as lush, if 
though for rock—never in the history of music has there creative, nurturing leaves. Louis Armstrong. Dizzy a 
been anything like the way rock took over.” Gillespie. Charlie Parker, Lester Young and many. many rT 
- But jazz! it 
“| hug the keys with my fingers to get the love. The 
thoughts come as fast as lightning from the mind and ‘ 
heart through the fingertips. That's why you've got to ig 
keep your mind fast and clear. Music without love makes y 
% 
3 
Mary Lou Williams, here teaching lyrics to her jazz class, has F 
been working this summer on a new composition-a piano suite 
she hopes to premiere with the Duke Wind Symphony in the j 
spring. She is now traveling across the country, with plans for ; 
the following stops: July 5-8, Corpus Christi Jazz Festival in. 4 


Texas; July 17-Aug. 11, New York City’s Knickerbocker Saloon; 
Aug. 14-19, Blues Alley in Washington, D.C.; Sept. 5, Ford’s 
Theater in Washington for ‘‘An Evening with Mary Lou 
Williams.”’ 
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ore of the more famous musicians. Then there are the 
tists lost and unknown to the generation raised on the 
eatles and Elvis and Chuck Mangione: Sid Catlett, 
ennie Moten, Joe Nanton, Rose Murphy, Tricky Sam, 
otlips Page. 

Nearly all of them gone. Most dead, many forgotten 
- never known to people outside the world of jazz. 

“There are no players now,” she says. 

But Mary Lou Williams remembers when she played 
ith the giants all night long in Kansas City and Chicago 
id New York. She likes to recall performances. *‘I’d 
ive to go on stage after Fats Waller and I'd just cry.” 
4e remembers the lay psychologists in Andy Kirk’s 
ind who discovered that she played best on an empty 
omach and would deny her food until she’d done her 
rm. She and Duke Ellington would lounge around back- 
age reading comic books between shows. 

Jazz was shaken roughly during the 1960s by rock and 
/ what Williams disparages as ‘avant garde’ develop- 
ents in jazz itself. During the decade she went into 
clusion and didn’t perform, although she says she has 
*ver stopped composing and playing for herself. But in 
e early 1970s her sense of mission about rescuing jazz 
‘ought her back into the public and she has been playing. 
cording and proselytising ever since. 
| She takes her position at Duke, as artist in residence 
id instructor, seriously and says she intends to be here 
ira few years at least. “I never thought I'd be teaching 
Duke or any other place.”* she says. “‘I used to think I 
iould be out playing all the time. but I’m happy to be 
pre. And I'm glad the idea of having jazz artists is 
reading to other schools.” 





JOHN JUSTICE 





The word survives 


Student lost at sea leaves writing legacy 


avid A. Schwimmer enrolled in Duke in the 

fall of 1977 after a high school career far 

better than average—a grade point average of 

95 at Raleigh's Needham Broughton High 

School, verbal IQ of 140. named the best 
Latin scholar for the state of North Carolina in his junior 
year, National Honor Society. Like many students David 
entered college with his eye fixed on lofty goals. In his 
applications to Duke and Harvard. he articulated his 
academic goal: *‘to prepare myself for a life of service— 
maybe medicine, maybe social work, maybe just living 
for others.’’ Then he added: **Perhaps this perfect dream 
is not so perfect. and will not last beyond this day. But | 
know that I will get somewhere with pieces of the 
dream... .”’ Of himself. David said. **I suppose | would 
describe myself as Christian-by-belief, talkative. hard- 
thinking and semi-hard working... .”’ 

Two years into college David discovered that his 
academic goals were blurring. So he took a semester off 
to think about things. He traveled to Baja. Mexico. to 
take a kayaking course with Outward Bound. On Jan. 

24. 1978. three days before his 19th birthday, Schwimmer 
and two companions were lost in a storm on the Sea of 
Cortez. David's body was never found. 

A regular and serious journal-keeper, David left a 
good-sized body of work-in-progress and works completed 
—a sizable chunk of a novel called **Wilderness.”’ 40 
pages of a children’s book. the journals and 50 poems. 
His father, George Schwimmer, who ts putting together 
some of David's writing for a book, says David loved 
writing and cross-country running, riding horses. studying 
languages. experiencing wilderness areas and, most of all. 
people. *‘He had a great sense of humor.” says George 
Schwimmer. ~‘and loved to tease people. His teasing 


Here is a sampling of David Schwimmer’s poetry: 


Meditation 


There runs a whispering murmur through the dark: 
Christmas carols sung in snow and the cold. 
Water climbs gently through my soul, 

And the well draws deeply of sunken sweetness. 
When I close my mind 

I see the tree. 

With roots firmed down in submerged sorrow— 
With leaves laughing out to the sky. 

I hear a noise. 

And it ts the sound of sturdy walkers. 

With eyes a greyness and steady. 

I hear a noise. 

And it ts the sound of a child jumping. 

And the laughter of a leaping dog. 

I close my mind now, 

And | hear the roar of pebbles on the sea 

And boats, far away: dragging. dragging. 

Grey eyes laugh, and brown eyes calm: 

Winter and summer. the tree grows inward. 
The temple of myself again comes free. 

And I flow with the stream: 

A wanderer found in the midst of the sea. 


From “David: Leaves trom the Journal of a Soul” Copyright 1979 as an unpublished 
manuscript by George Schwimmer 





David at Baja, a few days before his death 


often had a sharp point to it and he sometimes didn’t 
know when to stop. But as he wrote in his journal, he 


just wanted everyone to be better than he or she was, and 


couldn't understand why everyone (and he) couldn't 
easily change his ways by the exercise of will. But he 
always tried.” 


A Once Morning (yes, still, more) 


Once in a morning 

I lifted up your eyes 

(Said 1) towards the tree. 
Coming with the red look. 

I raised a blue canvas, 
Catching yours and you 

In little bits that made no picture. 
Wisely. brushes cleaned. 
Waiting patiently in green. 

I let them that you call eyes 
(Yellow, I see now) 

Catch me. 


The Robe 


It was khaki. 


Roughing silently over hands, 

Hands hard and working. 

But no: plaid, 

Swirling higher and higher 

In the swirls of a maddened dancer. 

Swirling . . . deep and still. to wherever: 

And whenever it stops. 

Slumbering quiet. 

It shines greyly, silvery, 

Water-shiningly. on the robe of a sturdy walker. 
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The joy of aging 


Sociologist finds the advantages in growing old 





‘‘Neptune,’’ Duke Museum of Art 


ay-June. 1979 


W. Somerset Maugham was being honored by the Garrick 
Club as part of his 80th birthday celebration. He spoke 
the customary salutations, paused for a moment and said, 
“There are many . . . virtues in. . . growing old.”’ He 
paused, he swallowed, he wet his lips, he looked about. 
The pause stretched out, he looked dumbstruck. The 
pause became too long—far too long. He looked down, 
studying the tabletop. A terrible tremor of nervousness 
went through the room. Was he ill? Would he ever be able 
to get on with it? Finally he looked up and said, ‘‘I’m 
just... trying . . . to think what they are!’ 
’ GARSON KANIN 
Remembering Mr. Maugham 


ike Maugham, most people seem to have 
difficulty thinking of any advantages of aging. 
This is true of gerontologists as well. The leac 
ing texts and journals in gerontology are filled 
with the problems of aging, but have little or 1 
mention of any advantages of aging. This negative view 
has been variously called ageism, gerontophobia, or the . 
elderly mystique. Its pervasive influence in our society 
has been widely documented. 

I want to compensate for this negative view by listing 
and documenting the main advantages of aging. These 
advantages are divided into two types: those which pri- 
marily benefit society and those which primarily benefit 
the older person. 





Advantages for society 


More law abiding. \t is clear that older persons are more 
law abiding, regardless of the measurement used. For 
example, persons over 65 have about one-tenth the ex- 
pected arrest rate for all offenses and about one-twentieth 
the expected rate for felony offenses. Similarly, persons 
over 65 go to prison and jail at about one-tenth the ex- 
pected rate. The aged are, in fact, the most law-abiding of 
all age groups, except for young children. 


More political participation. The aged are also better 
citizens in the sense that they vote more frequently, show 
more interest in and knowledge of public issues, con- 

tact public officials more often, and serve more frequently 
in public office. When sex and socioeconomic status are 
Statistically taken into account, persons over 65 have the 
highest voting rate of any age group. There is a roughly 
linear relationship between age and political interest, and 
when controls for sex and education are introduced, the 
increase with age becomes even greater. Older persons 
tend to be overrepresented in public offices of most 
industrialized countries, and this is especially true of the 
more important public officials such as presidents, 
governors, senators and supreme court justices. 


More voluntary participation. Most aged also serve 

society through maintaining or increasing their 
participation in voluntary organizations and churches. 
Even though other analyses of age differences in voluntary 
work have consistently found less participation among 
the older population, studies figuring in controls for socio- 
economic status show stable or increasing levels of 
participation after age 45 through at least ages 75 to 80. 
Similarly, long-range studies also show that persons have | 
stable or increasing rates of participation as they grow older. 


Better workers. Despite widespread beliefs to the con- 
trary, studies of older workers agree that in most jobs 





‘older workers perform as well or better than younger 
workers. The exceptions to this involve jobs requiring 
quick reaction times. In most other jobs, accuracy and 
consistency of output tend to increase with age. In addi- 
tion, older workers have less job turnover, have fewer 
‘accidents and have less absenteeism. Almost by definition, 
older workers tend to be more experienced than younger 
workers. 


Better visual perception. \n general, older persons 

have poorer perceptual abilities than younger. However, 
two recent studies have shown that older persons tend to 
do better than younger in two kinds of visual perception— 
‘recognition of sequential stimuli and vigilance. One study 
found that older persons (mean age 68) recognized sub- 
stantially more words than younger persons (mean age 19) 
when one-half of the letters were flashed sequentially. It 
‘was concluded that this was due to the greater persistence 
of stimuli mainly in the central nervous system but also 
possibly in the retina. The other study found that older 
‘persons consistently did better at vigilance tasks which 
‘require spatial discrimination among flashing dots over a 
period of 30 minutes. This superiority of older persons in 
visual perceptions may explain why older persons have 
traditionally been the watchmen, gatekeepers, and flock- 
tenders in many societies. 


Advantages for the individual 


Less criminal victimization. \n addition to engaging in 

less criminal activity, the aged suffer from less criminal 
victimization. Contrary to popular opinion, persons over 
'65 have substantially lower victimization rates in nearly 
‘all categories of personal crime—rape, robbery, assault 
and personal theft. The only category in which the rate 
for older persons is even equal that of younger persons 
‘is “personal larceny with contact,’’ which includes purse- 
‘snatching and wallet stealing, and this category accounts 
for less than 3 percent of all personal crimes. When all 
‘Personal crimes are added together, persons over 65 
have a victimization rate that is less than one-fourth that 
of all persons over age 12 (31 per 1.000 compared to 128 
‘Per 1,000). It may be that these lower victimization rates 
‘result partly from restricted mobility among the aged, but 
‘there is no clear evidence to support this theory. In any 
‘case, the fact remains that the aged are much less likely” 
) be victimized than other age groups. 
























‘ewer accidents. The aged also suffer fewer accidents 

han any other age group. Their accident rate is less than 
two-thirds that of all persons. Their accident rate is also 
ower in each category—motor vehicle, work, home, and 
ther mishaps. Similarly, older drivers have safer driving 
‘ecords than those under age 65. This is partly because 

y drive fewer miles per year and partly because they ~ 
ve carefully. 


portant economic advantage of aging for most persons. 
ial Security now covers most regular workers and 


. The earnings replacement ratio of these pensions 
Tanges from about one-third for those with high earnings 
o-thirds for those with low earnings. In addition, 


of Social Security and government pensions is that they 
are ‘‘inflation-proof ’—their benefits automatically 
increase with the cost-of-living index. Few other sources 
of income have this automatic protection. 


Supplemental Security Income. \n \974 the SSI program 
established what is essentially a guaranteed minimum 
income for all persons over age 65 (as well as the blind 
and disabled). In 1978 this guaranteed minimum was $178 
per month for a single person and $267 for a couple. 
Thus, regardless of ineligibility for Social Security and 
any other benefits, all aged persons can be sure they will 
have at least this much to feed, clothe, and house 
themselves. No other age group has such a guaranteed 
income. 


Lower taxes. There are many tax benefits that the aged 
enjoy because of their age: 


e Property taxes are reduced for the aged in about 80 
percent of the states. 
e Double personal exemptions are granted all persons 65 
or older by the federal income tax. 
e Social Security and railroad retirement benefits are 
excluded from taxation by the federal income tax. 
e Retirement Income Credit also extends certain tax 
benefits to retired individuals not covered (or only partially 
covered) by Social Security. 
e Capital gains from sale of personal residence (for less 
than $100,000) are also excluded from taxable income for 
those over 65. 

It has been estimated that the aged save about $3.5 
billion a year through federal income tax provisions. 


Medicare. The aged are the only age group who have 
national health insurance today. There are two parts to 
Medicare: Part A covers hospitalization and is free; Part 
B covers doctor’s and certain out-patient services and is 
available for a minimum fee ($8.70 per month in July 
1979). There are various deductions, coinsurance pro- 
visions, and other limitations which eo Medicare’s 


' payments to less than one-half the total health bill of the 


aged. Nevertheless, in 1978, Medicare paid over $25 
billion in health benefits for the aged. 


Free services and reduced rates. The various free or 
reduced rate programs and services provided specially for 
older persons by the federal and state governments or by 
private agencies are too numerous to list, but they include 
the following major ones: housing, meals, drug discounts, 
transportation, entertainment, education, information 


referral, planning, coordination, employment and research. 


In addition, the aged are eligible for most of the other 
programs and services given other age groups, such as 
Medicaid. food stamps, veteran’s benefits, public 
housing. 

As a summary of the economic advantages of the aged, 
it has been estimated that when tax advantages and 
transfer payments are taken into account, the aged 
receive 14 percent of the nation’s personal income while 
they comprise only 10 percent of the population. This 
does not deny that there are many aged in poverty or 
suffering from reduced income, but it does indicate that 
as a category the aged do enjoy economic advantages 
over other age categories. 


Freedom from child rearing. Most aged no longer have 


any child rearing responsibilities. This frees them from 
both the financial drain of supporting children and the 


physical and psychological drain of caring for children 
(changing diapers, feeding, clothing, educating, 
disciplining). This freedom releases large amounts of time, 
money and energy for whatever the older person wants 

to do. There has been speculation that the *‘empty nest” 


_ causes problems of adjustment, especially for older 


women. This is no doubt true in many cases, but recent 
evidence indicates that the last child leaving home does 
not usually have lasting negative effects, and that older 

persons in ‘child free’ homes tend to be more satisfied 
than those whose children do not leave home. 


Freedom from work. Most aged are retired and those 

few who continue to be employed (about 12 per cent) 
tend to work at part-time or temporary jobs. This too 
releases large amounts of time and energy for whatever 
the older person has to do. It is true that the older person 
has less freedom to obtain gainful employment because 
of compulsory retirement policies and other forms of 
employment discrimination. However, recent legislation 
prohibits mandatory retirement before age 70 and there 
are several programs to increase employment 
opportunities for the aged. The trend seems to be 

toward increasing the freedom to wor for those who want it. 

Despite the general emphasis on problems and dis- 
advantages of aging, there are, in fact, many advantages 
of aging. both to society and to individuals. 

I do not maintain that the 14 advantages listed here 
necessarily outweigh the obvious disadvantages of aging 
in our society. That is a complex value judgment each 
person must make for himself or herself. 1 do maintain 
that many or most of these advantages are often over- 
looked in making such judgments. I hope that this listing 
and documentation of advantages of aging will help make 
such judgments more balanced and realistic. These 
advantages do not include some that are difficult to 
measure, such as greater maturity and wisdom. | will 
welcome suggestions and documentation of other 
advantages. I believe it is time to accentuate the positive 
in order to compensate for unwarranted fears and 
prejudices against old age. 

ERDMAN PALMORE 


Dr. Palmore is a medical sociologist in the Center for 
the Study of Aging and Human Development on the 
Duke campus. This article first appeared in the 
Gerontologist and is reprinted by permission. 
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Stalking the elephant 


Teacher urges trustees to explore education 


Anne Firor Scott, a member of Duke’s history faculty since 1961, 
is stepping down as chairperson of the university’s Academic 
Council. A native of Georgia and a Ph.D. graduate of Radcliffe, 
Scott has done extensive writing about women in America. Her 
books include ‘“‘The Southern Lady,”’ ‘Women in American 
Life,’’ ‘‘The American Woman: Who Was She?”’ and ‘“‘One 
Half the People,’’ the last written in collaboration with her 
husband. At the end of her two-year term as head of the 
university’s faculty group, she made the following remarks to 
Duke’s board of trustees at the May meeting. 


~oy-June 1979 





n the two years that I have represented ‘‘the faculty”’ 
at meetings of this board I have learned a great deal 
about the university. | cast myself to some extent in 
the role of gadfly, and have tried to raise questions 
which reflected, as far as I was able to determine it, a 
rather general faculty perspective. Today I want to do 
something different—to speak only for myself and to offer 
some reflections which have been slowly building during 
these two years. 

As I have been an observer at your general meetings, 
and at some of your committee meetings, I have thought a 
good bit about the difficulty any of us has in seeing the 
whole elephant. 

Specialization, for better or worse, is characteristic of 
life in this society, and even the most aspiring generalist must 
despair of knowing, really knowing, much about fields far 
from his or her own. So it is inevitable that as trustees, 
responsible for the whole, you must depend upon other 
people to provide you with some notion of what goes on in 
all the far-flung parts of this very complex institution. 

You are exceedingly well informed about the financial 
situation and the state of our investments; you learn a great 
deal about the programs and problems of the medical center. 
Many of you, because of your own expertise, are well 
acquainted with the inner nature of one or another of the 
professional schools. But I have sometimes amused myself, 
during dry spells here, by trying to imagine the picture 
that would emerge if we asked an intelligent Martian to 
construct the nature of the American university having as 
his only clues the successive agendas of this board. 

It is in the nature of things, and a function of the 
immediacy of a certain range of questions, that you hear 
much less about education, especially undergraduate 
education, and that what you do hear often comes in bits 
and pieces by way of your young relatives who are students, 
or as you happen to sit next to a student trustee at lunch. 

Recognizing more than ever after these two years the 
complexity of Duke University, I nevertheless find myself 
thinking more and more about undergraduates. 

In the midst of the necessary retrenchment in which we 
are all about to take part, in the midst of the effort to improve 
scholarly excellence in which we are also engaged, I think 
we must not assume that somehow if we do all those things 





——— 
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We are born weak, we need strength; helpless, 
we need aid; foolish, we need reason. All that we 
lack at birth, all that we need when we come to 
man’s estate, is the gift of education. . . . This 
education comes to us from nature, from men, or 
from things. The inner growth of our organs and 
faculties is the education of nature, the use we 
learn to make of this growth is the education of 
men, what we gain by our experience of our 
surroundings is the education of things.” 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 1712-1778 
Emile 
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right the undergraduates will automatically have an 
opportunity to achieve a fine education. 

We like to tell ourselves that it is a great advantage for 
an able and ambitious student to go to an undergraduate 
college which is in the midst of a great university. We 
like to believe that the ever-rising tuition in private 
universities in some way reflects the availability of this 
richer experience. That it can be so | do not doubt, but 
that it always is so no honest person can claim. As long 
as we can see students here who would have been better off 
at Swarthmore or Reed or Oberlin, we have something to 
work on. 

A society, like a family, must cherish its young if it is 
to survive, and while one part of cherishing is to provide 
young people with the training to be productive members 
of society—which we do so well in the professional schools— 
another part is to create a setting in which their spirits 
can grow and expand, their awareness can grow and expand, 
and in which, in the most fundamental meaning of the word, 
they may develop maturity. 

This will not happen by accident. 

It may not happen even with careful planning and careful 
design. But if we are to approach that very high goal we must 


engage in careful planning, and we must try constantly to ~ 


ask what kinds of undergraduate educational experience may 
contribute to the achievement of that goal. 

Now I know, as you do, that this planning and execution 
is not something trustees can do. The responsibility lies 
with the faculty, with the provost and the newly defined 
dean of Trinity College—and | dare say even with the 
students themselves. ° 

But it seems to me vital that you as trustees see this 
as a major part of our joint responsibility, that you take 
time to read and think about the nature of the educational 
experience. It occurs to me that you might find it stimulating 
from time to time to step back from the day-to-day problems 
and read some of the great works in which people have 
tried to think about the central question of what education 
is. My own list, books to which I find it possible to return 
many times and always find something new, includes 
Whitehead’s *‘Aims of Education,’ John Dewey’s 
‘‘Experience and Education,’’ Ortega y Gasset’s ‘‘Mission 
of the University,’ Rousseau’s *‘Emile’’ and Cardinal 
Newman’s ‘‘Idea of the University.’ None of these speak 
to the nuts and bolts of modern academic life, but they 
serve to remind us of the broader purposes for which the 
nuts and bolts exist. 

The second point I would like to suggest today is 
somewhat related to the first. Again, it is in the structure 
of things that for many of you ‘‘the faculty”’ is sometimes 
a rather vague abstraction. 

In fact the faculty consists of more than 400 men and 
women. (This does not include the medical faculty which 
accounts for another 400 or more.) The arts and sciences 
faculty is made up of a diverse and colorful group of people 
of many ages, sizes, temperaments, colors and of two sexes. 
They come from many different backgrounds. I have a 
colleague born in Turkey who teaches, with enormous 
success, Chinese history. Another was a minister of a 
black church before he went to graduate school. We are 
proud of an anthropologist who did her first field work with 
American Indians, then undertook a pioneering study of a. 
Greek village, a village to which she annually returns to be 
greeted as a member of the community. A botanist from our 
faculty turned up one summer with his students in the Juan 
Fernandez Islands; another—with his students—took part in 
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Int almost unique opportunity to study the appearance of 
lora and fauna upon a brand new island which rose out of 
he North Atlantic some years ago. Several are presently 
gaged in reorganizing the United States government. 
And so on and on. These are only samples of the the able 
and interesting people who make up the faculty community. 
Since we had a small exchange yesterday on the’ 
zomparative rigors of science and history, let me say most 
>mphatically that I do not believe that all humanists are 

0 be found in departments traditionally classified as ‘‘the 
jumanities.”’ Indeed, were I collecting a group of true 
humanists to retire to the proverbial desert island, after 
the political scientist to whom I happen to be married, I 
would draw from my faculty colleagues a certain law 
professor, an anthropologist, an economist, a chairman of 
one department in the medical school, a physicist and a 
dotanist, and a couple of historians. You will notice the 
proportions. 

Among the faculty as a whole, some of us are better 
scholars than teachers, some are better teachers than 
scholars, but—given the range of talent in American 
academia generally—Duke has at least its fair share of 
hose who are both. It is not true, as the students sometimes 
allege, that the best teachers never get tenure. It is true 
that we have sometimes underestimated the amount of 
creative energy a young scholar can use up teaching and 
working with students and have been therefore too impatient 
for the fruits of scholarship which were delayed for good 
reason. 

_ Faculty members range in chronological age from very 
young to ancient, and their spiritual ages are not necessarily 
ynsonant with their chronological ages. They range from 
a. energetic beginners out to make the world a better 
place than they grew up in, to wise elders who have tempered 
their ambitions to what they now see as reality, but who 
stil set themselves the daily task of challenging young 
scholars to think, to examine, to learn, by doing those things 

>mselves. 
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Teaching styles vary enormously, and there is no time for 

me to cite many examples. Let one stand for the rest: my 

league i in Renaissance history who divides his 
oductory class into teams, and sends them off to prepare 


for a **trial”’ 


based on one of the great issues of medieval 









ational taste, at supplying true principles to 
popular enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular 
aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety to 
the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise 
F political power, and refining the intercourse 
f private life.”’ 


N HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN, 1801-1890 





and Renaissance times. He is available early and late as the 
students spend the first part of the semester preparing 
their briefs, and offers his help (should they need help) in 
translating the Greek and Latin sources! The course is an 
enormous success. It has one drawback: his students 
sometimes do poorly in three other courses because of their 
commitment to History 21. 

I wish you could read the student evaluations of some of 
their teachers. I wish, for example, you could talk toa student 
who came here from all the privileges of a too-comfortable 
adolescence ‘“‘bored and listless’ and has been completely 
turned around by the stimulation, the faith and the attention 
of @ particular undergraduate teacher. Or to a black student 
who came last fall, in alienation and fury against white 
society, who after a year of combat has just turned in an 
absolutely first-class honors paper which his instructor thinks 
may be publishable. I wish you could have been flies on the 
wall in one classroom a couple of weeks ago as the students 
prepared their wine and cheese surprise for the last day of 
class, saying that they were sorry to see the semester end. 
I hope you do read some of the things Wallace Fowlie is now 
publishing about his life as a teacher—and so on. But to make 
the story accurate I would not conceal the fact that we have 
among us some who are no longer thinking, some who are 
weary of the battle, some whose goals are more for self 
than for the institution. 

Fortunately they are few and students are knowledgeable 
as to who they are. When Jean Monnet died, someone 
commented that there are two kinds of people in the world: 
those who want to be somebody and those who want to do 
something. I believe that the second kind predominates on 
our faculty. 

What do we as a faculty need from you? To begin with, 
I would hope that you might begin to develop some 
acquaintance with us as individual scholars and teachers, 
and let us become acquainted with you, so that we can begin 
to see ourselves as part of a joint enterprise working 
toward something better than we now have. 

I believe that the vast majority of my colleagues want 
to be part of a university which is known for its scholarly 
excellence and which does the finest kind of teaching of 
undergraduate students. Though you might not think so as 
you read the minutes of the Academic Council when the 
talk is of fringe benefits or parking, faculty morale really 
depends much more upon the sense of high goals and 
support for their achievement than it does upon material 
reward. This is not an easy atmosphere to create. I know 
the provost and the chancellor understand its importance 
and I hope the trustees do, too. Nobody knows for sure 
what makes a great university—but we do know for sure that 
no single component of the university can do the job alone. 

Since she had to leave last night, I tried out some of these 
ideas on my good friend Nancy Hanks. She said, in a 
tone of voice you will all recognize, Well, all right, Anne— 
but so what should we do to bring the faculty and trustees 
closer together? 

Thus challenged I began to think of some specific things— 
and I’m sure once you turn your attention to the subject you 
will think of many more. 

For example, at every meeting you hear reports on the state 
of our investments and the state of our budget. 

Would it not be interesting to hear a report of similar 
length each time you meet on “‘the state of teaching and 
learning in the undergraduate college’’—a report focused 
each time on a different aspect of undergraduate education? 
Such reports could cover a variety of subjects: what kinds 


of things are going on in classrooms, what research are 
professors and students doing (for they often work together 
in the library as well as in laboratories). What uses are being 
made of community resources for teaching purposes? It 
might be interesting and illuminating for you to hear from 
time to time from a faculty member willing to talk for 15 
minutes on what is going on at the frontiers of his or her 
discipline, or from a panel of three diverse teachers on 
teaching undergraduates. Such a discussion might inspire 
you to visit some classes and seminars, or to make a luncheon 
date with one or another of these people so that you could 
exchange thoughts. 

You mignt like to know something (maybe not too much) 
of what goes on in dormitories—especially as the pressure 
of enrollment forces us to turn double rooms into triple 
rooms, and as certain social trends among what I believe to 
be a majority of our students threaten to turn parts of the 
quad into Animal House. For yet another meeting I can 
imagine a panel of students and faculty to talk about what 
goes well and what goes ill in undergraduate life at Duke. 

Thinking even more boldly I wonder why we should not 
sometimes bring a trustee in to teach a class. Last year ona 
sudden inspiration I asked Chuck Huestis to talk to a class 
engaged in studying the nature of work in American society. 
He was a smashing success: the students insisted that he 
come back. 

I am noi proposing to take a disproportionate amount of 
your time for this ongoing project; simply that along with 
the balance sheets and the rights-of-way, the Sea Level 
budget and the approval of new signatures to documents— 
and as a necessary preparation for the hard decisions to 
retrench here and cut there—some time be set aside for 
what is by anybody’s reckoning one of the major reasons 
Duke University exists. 

The years ahead cannot be easy, but one of the uses of 
adversity is to make us think about what we are doing and 
constantly ask: can we do it better? It is in this spirit that 
I speak today and say, thanks for the education you have 
given me in these two years. 

ANNE FIROR SCOTT 


—————_——————— 


66 


Society needs good professional men—judges, 
doctors, engineers—and therefore the university 
is prepared to furnish professional training. But 
society needs before this, and more than this, to 
be assured that the capacity is developed for 
another kind of profession, the profession of 
governing. . . .Hence, it is imperative to set up 
once more, in the university, the teaching of the 
culture, the system of vital ideas, which the age 
has attained. This is the basic function of the 
university. This is what the university must be, 
above all else.”’ 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET, 1883-1955 
Mission of the University 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 


°20s & ’30s 


~~ 

Nelle Spivey Totten '30 is coordinator of the 
international hospitality program of the 
Arlington branch of American Association of 
University Women, an activity offering weekly 
English lessons and home hospitality to the 75 


embassy wives representing 25 foreign countries. 


She and her husband James live in Arlington. 


Ernest S. Denton B.D. °33 has retired from 

the ministry in the Louisville conference and is 
now living in his home town of Henderson, Ky. 
He recently made a tour of Israel and Greece. 


E. W. Reiber °33, president of Reiber Cadillac- 
Pontiac Company, New Castle, Pa., has 
received a 1979 Time magazine Quality Dealer 
Award for ‘exceptional performance in dealer- 
ship combined with distinguished community 
service.’’ He and his wife Marion have two 
sons. 


John R. Hathorn '36 has retired as director of 
Indian services for New York state. He lives in 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


Courtney B. Ross °39 retired several years ago 
after 38 years in the Methodist ministry. He is 
living in a new home in Elkin, N.C., and 
enjoys landscaping his yard and Duke 
basketball games. 


°40s 


Mary Frances Guinn Magee A.M. °41 is 
teaching math for the Albuquerque public 
schools. She and her husband Fred have three 
children. 


Robert R. Everett E.E. '42 of Lincoln, Mass., 
president of the MITRE Corp., has been elected 
to the National Academy of Engineering, a 
private organization established by the federal 
government to examine questions of science 
and technology. Last year he was named the 
distinguished engineering alumnus by the Duke 
Engineering Alumni Association. 


Donna Allen ’43 has been chosen to receive a 
1979 Headliner Award by Women in Communi- 
cations. The award honors members who have 
made notable achievements in the news pro- 
fession and contributions to the goals of the 
9,000-member organization. Allen, a 

lecturer, columnist and author, founded the 
Women’s Institute for Freedom of the Press 
in Washington in 1972. It monitors the media 
for unprofessional and unfair coverage, and its 
publications provide a forum for and about 
women in the communications industry. 


William Bates Jr. '43, president and chief 
executive officer of Western Savings Bank, has 
won the 1979 Humanitarian Award of the 
American Cancer Society in Philadelphia. Bates 
is the vice-chairman of the ACS local education 
and fund-raising crusade. He and his wife live 
in Havertown, Pa. 


Kenneth E. Boehm °43 has been elected vice- 
president of residence and centralized staff by 
the boards of directors of Bell of Pennsylvania 
and Diamond State Telephone Co., where he 
was formerly vice-president for staff corporate 
operations. He lives inGladwyne, Pa., with his 
wife Annabelle. 
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Catherine Raupagh Snedaker °43 is a 
columnist and food editor for the Los Angeles 
Herald Examiner. She lives in Santa Monica. 


Gloria Grimes Cochran 45, M.D. '49, of 
Bethesda, Md., has been appointed pub- 
lications committee chairperson for the 
American Medical Women’s Association. A 
former coordinator of handicapped children’s 
services at Children’s Hospital National Medical 
Center, and presently associate professor of 
Child Health and Development at George 
Washington University Medical School, she is 
also enrolled at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Health, studying for a master’s in public 
health. She and her husband have four children. 


John L. Fox °47, of New York City, was 
recently elected a vice-president and member of 
the board of directors of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. He is also the 
senior vice-president of Bessemer Securities 
Corp. and Bessemer Trust Co. He is the first 
elected officer of AICPA who is not in public 
practice. 


Robert O. Martinelli '47, A.M. °49, senior 
vice-president, chief actuary and a member of 
the board of directors of Pilot Life Insurance 
Co., has been elected to the company’s execu- 
tive committee. He lives in Greensboro, N.C. 


J. Evan McWhirter '47, of Charlotte, N.C.., is 
enjoying a brief retirement on his farm in 
Mecklenburg County following the sale of his 
marine dealership, the second oldest in Charlotte 
He later plans to take his 22-foot cruiser to the 
coast and spend some time on the Intracoastal 
Waterway. 


James H. Miller Jr. 47, B.D. ’50 is now living 
in Raleigh, N.C., where he is the director of the 
North Carolina Conference Council on 
Ministries of the United Methodist Church. He 
formerly was superintendent of the Fayette- 
ville district. 


Grady B. Stott °47, J.D. ’52, an attorney with 
the Gastonia law firm of Hollowell, Stott and 
Hollowell, is the president-elect of the North 
Carolina State Bar. 


William W. Thompson M.D. °47, a physician 
at the White-Wilson Clinic in Ft. Walton Beach, 
Fla., is the vice-president of the Florida 
Medical Association for 1978-79. Last year he 
was the president of the association’s political 
action committee. 


William F. Andrews °48, H.A. Certificate ’50, 
is president of the Wake Medical Systems in 
Raleigh, N.C. In his 22 years with the com- 
plex, he has seen it grow into the current five- 
hospital system. He and his wife Dorothy have 
eight children. 


A. Purnell Bailey B.D. ’48 has been elected 
chairman of the Council on Pastoral Ministries 
of Correctional Institutions. Since 1970, he has 
been associate general secretary of the Division 
of Chaplains and Related Ministries Board 

of Higher Education and Ministry of the United 
Methodist Church. On March 21 he delivered 
the prayer as chaplain for the opening of the 
U.S. Senate. 


William D. Kirk ’48 and Doris Caveness Kirk 
’48 are now living in Germantown; Tenn., 
where he is the Memphis market representative 
manager of the Southeast region for Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 


Everett C. Campbell M.E. '49 has been 
appointed manager of manufacturing main- 
tenance at several plants for Philip Morris in 
Richmond, Va. He was previously the assistant 
engineering manager. He and his wife Dorothy 
have two sons and two daughters, and live in 
nearby Bumpass. 


John A. Pierce 49, A.M. °52, M.D. ’55 isa 
cardiologist at Hartford General Hospital. He 
and his wife Pat have four children and live in 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


MARRIAGES: Lenna Carson Schnoor R.N. 
°49, B.S.N. ’49 to Clayton H. Manry on Jan. 
12. Residence: Redwood City, Calif. 


>50s 


Ronald P. Baptiste '50 has joined Reliance 
Universal as general manager of the San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, chemical coatings operation. 
Reliance Universal is a major manufacturer and 
marketer of specialty chemical coatings, 
concrete construction materials and specialty 
chemicals, with headquarters in Louisville, Ky. 


William T. Hawkins M.F. ’50, manager of the 
natural resources department of Koppers Co., 
has been appointed a vice-president of the 
company. He is a director of both the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Tennessee Forestry Associations. 
He lives in Pittsburgh. 


Simmons I. Patrick M.D. ’50 has recently 
completed six years as a member of the board 
of chancellors of the American College of 
Radiology. He is a physician in Kinston, N.C. 


M. Leroy Smith ’50 has been appointed 
associate general agent by Pilot Life Insurance 
Co. He will be in charge of a regional unit of 
ordinary life division, representing several 
North Carolina counties. He and his wife Anne 
live in Sanford. 


Paul W. Stephanz ’50 has been promoted to 
regional vice-president for Wachovia Bank and 
Trust’s Northern region, which includes 
Greensboro, N.C. He has been a regional 
executive since 1973. 


John L. Sullivan Jr. 50 has been named a vice- 
president in the San Francisco office of Heidrick 
and Struggles, an international executive search 
firm. Before joining the firm in 1977, he was 
executive vice-president, financial services 
division for Automatic Data Processing. He 
and his family live in Los Gatos, Calif. 


Norma Martin Campbell ’51 is the community 
relations director of the Camden County Girl 
Scout Council in Cherry Hill, N.J. She lives 
with her daughter in Pennsauken. 


Theodore J. Ziolkowski 51, A.M. ’52 has 
been appointed dean of the graduate school at 
Princeton University. He has written seven 
books and published over 60 articles on 
German and comparative literature. He and his 
wife Yetta have three children. 


Jini Kinney Dalen ’52 is living in Kennewick, 
Wash., where she has joined the communications 
department of the Washington Public Power 
Supply System in Richland. She has been 
assigned to write a book-length history of the 
municipal corporation which is building 
five nuclear power plants in the state. 
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William E. Brown '52 has been named director 
of manufacturing operations and outside sales 
for the Washington Group in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. He and his wife Lettie June live in t 
Greensboro. 


Elmer Fenn Chaffee Ph.D. °52 retired severa 
years ago from the graduate faculty in 
the school of public health at the University 


i 
q 
Ny 


' of North Carolina. He continues to live in 


Chapel Hill. 
Carmelita Deimel Harrison '52 has been j 
appointed by the governor of Virginia to the — 
State Board of Mental Health and Mental __ 
Retardation. She and her husband Marion 
live in Arlington. 4 
John M. Pitman, Jr. ’52 and his wife live in ; 
Williamsburg, Va., where he is the chief of 
surgery at Williamsburg Community Hospital 
He is also visiting surgeon at the University — 
of Virginia Hospital and Medical School. They 
have one son, who is a senior at Northweste 
University. ’ 








William R. Allen Ph.D. ’53, UCLA professor 
of economics, has been named a vice-preside 
of the Southern Economic Association, the 

second largest professional group for economis 
in the nation, and has been elected to the ¢ 
of directors of the University Professors for 

Academic Order, a nationwide interdisciplinar 
group of professors and scholars. al 


Harold Bernard Jr. 53, LL.B. ’56, has been 
appointed administrative law judge by the 

National Labor Relations Board. He will 4 
conduct hearings and make findings and 
recommendations in unfair labor practice cases. 
He has been serving as a supervisory attorney 
in the Philadelphia NLRB regional office. He 
and his wife Florence have four children. 


a 
Kenneth B. Orr ’54, president of the Presby- — 
terian School of Christian Education in a 
Richmond, Va., for the past five years, will — 
become the 15th president of Presbyterian 
College in Clinton, S.C., on July 1. In April, — 
he received the Dissertation of the Year Award 
for ‘‘The Impact of the Depression Years, 
1929-1939, on Faculty in American Colleges — 
and Universities,’’ presented by the Association 
for the Study of Higher Education. He and his 
wife Janice have three sons. t 


Katherine Hinds Smythe A.M. ’54 is currentl 
serving as president of Southwestern at 
Memphis Alumni Association, where she 
received her undergraduate degree. A reside 
of Memphis, she is the president of Memori 
Park, a family business. 









S. Sidney Ulmer A.M. °54, Ph.D. °56, who is” 
professor and chairman of the department of | 
political science at the Univeristy of Kentucky, 
has been selected for inclusion in the fourth 
edition of ‘‘Who’s Who in the World.”’ 


Norman H. Bell M.D. °55, professor of 
medicine and pharmacology at the Indiana 
University School of Medicine and associate 
chief of staff for research and development at 
the V.A. Medical Center in Indianapolis, has _ 
been appointed medical investigator by the 
Veterans Administration. The research aw: 
will allow Dr. Bell to pursue his research 
interest for the next six years in calcium and 
mineral metabolism. 
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itch Garner ’55 received a master’s 

ee in education from Western Carolina 
niversity last year and is now a media 
ordinator at Woodfin Elementary School in 
sheville, N.C. She is married to James F. 
rer, and they have three children. 

Beverly Furlow Moore '55 has moved to 
ucson, Ariz., from Chicago, where she is an 
Snglish professor at Pima College. She is 
narried and has three children. 


ames A. Cavenaugh M.E. °56 has just been 
aamed manufacturing manager with responsi- 
pility for the operations of two RJR Archer 
jlants in Winston-Salem, N.C. Cavenaugh has 
yeen with Archer since 1959, and was formerly 
he manufacturing manager for the company’s 
netals division. His wife is the former Patricia 
‘ate °56. 

Joseph M. Freemon, Jr. ’56 has joined the 
taff of J.N. Pease Associates of Charlotte, the 
jtate’s largest firm of architects, engineers and 
planners. He was formerly associated with 
ose, Pridgen and Freemon, an engineering 
ind planning firm based in New Bern, N.C., 
here he will continue to live and work 

vith Pease projects in eastern North Carolina. 
de and his wife Jeanne have five children. 


bry Lou Beal Shouse ’56 and her husband 
Darle live in King, N.C., where he is a retail 
yharmacist. They have two sons and one 


laughter. 


Raleigh J. Baker ’57 has been elected vice- 
yresident of Atlantic Bancorporation in 
lacksonville, Fla. He is also serving as the 
Ae president of Kappa Alpha’s Jackson- 
ville alumni chapter. He and his wife, Martha 
?earson Baker 55, have a son and a daughter 
ind live in Atlantic Beach. 


Robert A. Hohner ’57, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. 65, 
jas been appointed to his second three-year 
erm as assistant dean of social sciences at the 
Jniversity of Western Ontario, London, 
Panada. 


James S. Culp ’58 has been named vice- 
resident of investor relations for the Potomac 
slectric Power Co. in Washington, D.C. He is 
esponsible for shareholder services and 
ommunications with investors. 


ae Kuebler Heinz ’58 is completing 

er 12th year as a psychology instructor at 

t. San Antonio College and serves on two 
ental health boards. She is president of the 
ovina branch of American Association of 
niversity Women and has just been reappointed 
o the Human Resources Commission in West 
Dovina, Calif. 


uucas R. Lineberry E.E. '58 is manager of 
idvanced program development at Hughes 
Micra Co. in Los Angeles. He and his 


vife have two daughters. 


N. Taylor Johnson ’58, M.D. ’61 has been 
lamed chairman of the dermatology department 
it the National Naval Medical Center and 
issistant professor of dermatology at Uniformed 
ervices University of the Medical Sciences, 
)oth located in Bethesda, Md. He and his wife 
3ettie Ann live in Rockville. 































X. E. Weaver M.E. ’58 is a commander in the 
Jnited States Navy. He has recently concluded 
1 tour of duty in Sicily and has been reassigned 
‘0 the National Airborne Emergency Command 
ost of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at Offutt 

| ir Force Base in Omaha, Neb. 
















cal engineering professor at Purdue University, 
Ss currently the director of the Institute for 
nterdisciplinary Studies, which recently 
eceived a $1 million grant from the Department 
of Transportation to begin an automotive 
nsportation center at Purdue. 


mes E. Miller 59 is an attorney with the firm 
f McCarthy, Johnson & Miller in San 

cisco. He specializes in asbestos-related 
ease litigation. He and his wife Donna have 


wo daughters and live in Greenbrae, Calif. 


ol. Walter E. Boomer '60, commanding 
er for the 2nd Batallion, 3rd Marine 








Alumni Calendar 


Thursday, May 3 

DUMAA (New York City) cocktail party 
and private art collection showing at 
Touchstone Art Gallery. Local contact: 
Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445, 


Nashville, Tennessee, Duke Alumni 
Association cocktail reception at Uni- 
versity Club, Vanderbilt University. Coach 
Red Wilson speaking. Contact: Bobby Joe 
Harris '58 at (615) 244-6121. 


Friday, May 4 

Duke Medical Alumni Association dinner, 
in conjunction with the annual program of 
the North Carolina Medical Society, at the 
New Members Club, Pinehurst Country 
Club. Contact: Jay Arena MD '32 at (919) 
684-6347. 


Tuesday, May 8 

DUMAA (New York City) luncheon at 
National Women’s Republic Club. Connie 
Dunlap, Duke librarian, speaking. Local 
contact: Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas, Alumni Associa- 
tion dinner meeting at City Club (Dallas). 
Dr. William Shingleton, director of the 
Comprehensive Cancer Center, speaking. 
Local contact: Glen Smiley ’70 at (214) 
820-3136. 


Wednesday, May 9 

Southeastern Duke Alumni Association 
dinner, with election of officers, at the 
Terrace Inn in Wilmington, N.C. Dr. William 
G. Anlyan, vice-president for health 
affairs, speaking. Local contact: Matt 
Hunoval '66 at (919) 762-5271. 


San Antonio, Texas, alumni meeting. 
Speaker, Dr. William Shingleton. Local 
contact: Trent Harkrader '64 at (512) 
333-0024. © 


Thursday, May 10 

Houston, Texas, alumni host luncheon 
meeting at The Columns Restaurant. Dr. 
William Shingleton, speaking. Local 
contact: Roswell Vaughan ’60 at (713) 
658-1311. 


Friday, May 11 

DUMAA (New York City) sponsors golf- 
tennis day at Westchester Country Club. 
Local contact: Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445, 


Monday, May 14 
Denver, Colorado, Alumni Association 
reception and dinner meeting in Brown 


Palace Hotel. Dr. William G. Anlyan 
speaking. Local contact: Richard 
Kreutzer ’55 at (303) 237-0236. 


Tuesday, May 15 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, Alumni 
Association hosts luncheon meeting at La 
Placita (Old Town Albuquerque). Dr. 
William G. Anlyan speaking. Local 
contact: John L. Posen '70 at (505) 
296-9717. 


Tucson, Arizona, Alumni Association 
hosts reception and dinner at The Arizona 
Inn. Dr. William G. Anlyan speaking. Local 
contact: Nancy O’Brien Chorebanian '54 
at (602) 299-0202. 


Wednesday, May 16 

Phoenix, Arizona, Alumni Association 
invites you to its dinner meeting at Del 
Webb's Townhouse. Dr. William G. 

Anlyan speaking. Local contact: Dorothy 
Joyce Rauschelback ’63 at (602) 943-1223. 


Monday, May 21 

Louisville, Kentucky, Alumni Association 
hosts dinner at the Hyatt Regency. Duke 
President Terry Sanford speaking. Local 
contact: Jonathan Miller '75 at (502) 
589-6240. 


San Diego, California, alumni hold 
meeting. Charles B. Huestis vice- 
president for business and finance, 
speaking. Local contact: Duke Marston 
63 at (714) 299-2990. 


Tuesday, May 22 

Gainesville, Florida, area alumni host 
wine and cheese reception for current 
students at home of Dr. and Mrs. Lamar 
Crevasse. Local contact: Carol Austin 
Crevasse '51 at (904) 373-0203. 


Los Angeles, California, alumni hold 
meeting. Charles B. Huestis speaking. 
Local contact: Pat Partney Heaney '68 
at (213) 535-3543. 


Wednesday, May 23 

Jacksonville, Florida, Duke Alumni 
Association cocktail reception at 
Quarterdeck, 17th floor of Atlantic 
National Bank. Duke Chancellor A. 
Kenneth Pye speaking. Local contact: 
Jerry Perry Chappell '62 at (904) 389-3004. 


San Francisco, California, alumni meet. 
Charles B. Huestis speaking. Local 
contact: John Nelson '50 at (415) 
397-6000. 


Thursday, May 24 
Polk County Duke Alumni Association 


holds a reception and dinner at the 
Lakeland Yacht Club. Dr. William G. 
Anlyan speaking. Local contact: John A. 
Attaway Ph.D.’57 at (813) 682-0171 or 
956-1151. 


Portland, Oregon, alumni meet. Charles 
B. Huestis speaking. Local contact: 
Lester Smith 62 at (503) 248-1134. 


Western Michigan (Grand Rapids) Alumni 
Association holds dinner meeting at 
Holiday Inn North (off U.S. 131 Express- 
way). Football Coach Red Wilson 
speaking. Local contact: William H. 
Heritage, Jr., '66 at (616) 241-2501. 


Friday, May 25 

Duke Alumni Association of East Lansing, 
Michigan, holds luncheon meeting with 
speaker, Coach Red Wilson. Local 
contact: Irvin Nichols '47 at (517) 
337-0704. 


Detroit, Michigan, Alumni Association 
hosts dinner meeting. Coach Red Wilson 
speaking. Local contact: Cameron W. 
Penfield '66 at (313) 879-9207. 


Seattle, Washington alumni meet. Charles 
B. Huestis speaking. Local contact: 
James Ladd '64 at (206) 624-0050. 


Saturday, May 26 

Duke Alumni Association of Palm Beaches 
hosts family picnic and softball game 
with UNC alumni at Phipps Ocean Park, 
Palm Beach. -Local contact: Nancy Alley 
Maass '50 at (305) 844-6995. 


Thursday, May 31 

Duke Club of New Haven, Connecticut, 
hosts alumni meeting. Dr. William G. 
Anlyan speaking. Contact: Linda Sigmon 
at (919) 684-2671. 


Friday, June 8 

DUMAA (New York City) joins with Uni- 
versity of North Carolina alumni for boat 
cruise around Manhattan Island. Local 
contact: Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445, 


Thursday-Sunday, June 21-24 
Alumni Weekend 1979. Reunion classes: 
'74, 69, '64, '59, 54, '49, °44, 39, '34, 
'29, and Half Century Club. Make plans 
now to come! Contact: Barbara Pattishall 
at (919) 684-5114. 


Sunday, September 16 

San Francisco, California, alumni tour 
King Tut Exhibit at M. H. deYoung 
Memorial Museum. Local contact: John 
Nelson '50 at (415) 397-6000. 
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Division in Hawaii, has been selected for 
military top level school in 1980. 


Paul W. Matthias ‘60 has been named 

director of the bureau of nutrition for the 
Virginia State Department of Health. Previous- 
ly, he was a human resources policy analyst 
for Virginia's secretary of human resources. 
He and his wife have three sons and live in 
Richmond. 


Kenneth Perrine '60 has left his position as 
development and grants coordinator at Aiken 
Technical College in South Carolina, and is 
now the director of training for the Federal 
Land Bank and Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank in Columbia, S.C. He received his Ph.D. 
in education from the University of South 
Carolina in May. He and his wife live in 
Lexington, S.C., with their two children. 


Nicholas A. Lyras J.D. '60 has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Liberian Shipowners’ Council. Also an 
attorney, he is vice-president of shipping agents, 
Kalmibes Management, and president of the 
consulting firm Pancosmos. The Liberian Ship- 
owners’ Council is an association of owners 
and operators concerned with responsible and 
safe ship operations. 


George I. Clover '61, formerly vice-president 
‘ef finance and administration and chief financial 
officer of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., has 
been named the executive vice-president of 
financial resources at Sea-Land Services, a sub- 
sidiary. He lives in Menlo Park, N.J. 


John M. Derrick Jr. E.E. ‘61 has been named 
customer services director by the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. in Washington, D.C. His 
responsibilities will include customer service 
billing and credit functions, customer engineering 
and energy management services. 


Walter O. Lambeth Jr. '61, J.D. 68 has joined 
the Atlanta law firm of Elarbee, Clark and Paul 
as a partner. The firm engages exclusively in 
the practice of labor law, representing 
management. 


J. Riley McDonald ‘61 is now a special agent 
with Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
in Indianapolis, where he now lives. 


Walter F. Moossa LL.B. ’61 is a vice-president 
of the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. in Wakefield, Mass., where he manages the 
company’s fixed income investments. He and 
his wife Sheila have two children. 


Paul F. Fendt M.Div. '62 is the associate 
director of university extension, credit and 
certificate programs at UNC, Chapel Hill. He 
is also a clinical assistant and education 
professor. 


Susan Bennett King ’62 is living in Washington, 
D.C., where she is chairman of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. She is also a 
board member of the National Association for 
the Southern Poor/Virginia Community De- 
velopment Organization. 


David I. Kingsley M.D. 62 is the attending 
radiologist at JFK Medical Center in Edison, 
N.J. He is also an assistant radiology professor 
at the College of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey in Newark. 


Alan K. Kuhn ’63, of Denver, Colo., has 
been named manager of geotechnical engineer- 
ing for the technical support contractor of 
Waste Isolation Pilot Plant, the first under- 
ground repository of nuclear wastes. 


Susan White Seamans ‘63 was elected to a 
four-year term as a trustee of the Palos Verdes 
Library District. She is an interior designer 
and lives in Rolling Hills Estates with her 
husband Richard. 


Isabel Combs Stuebe '64 received her Ph.D. 
from the Institute of Fine Arts at New York 
Univeristy in February 1978. Her dissertation 
will be published in the Garland Press 
Outstanding Dissertations in the fine arts 
series in June. She and her husband William 
live in New York City. 


Kenneth P. Ambrose B.D. ’65 received his 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University last summer, 
and his wife, Sharon Norwood Ambrose 
B.S.N. °63, received her M.S. degree there. 
They both teach at Marshall University in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Paul F. Brown Jr. B.S.C.E. ’65 participated 
in ‘‘Friendship Force,”’ an international ex- 
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change program. In 1977, he hosted an English 
family, and visited them in 1978. He lives in 
Atlanta. 


Janet H. Phelps ‘65 has left a private law 
practice to accept a four-year appointment to 
the Michigan Workers’ Compensation Appeal 
Board, which hears appeals from the state’s 
workers’ compensation trial courts. She lives in 
Detroit. 


James R. Mathewson Jr. B.S.E. '65 has joined 
the staff of IBM in the Research Triangle 
Park as a systems support programmer. He is 
living in Apex, N.C., with his wife and son. 


William A. Roberts '65 and Linda G. Roberts 
*65 have moved to Myrtle Beach, S.C., where 
he is the vice-president of the South Carolina 
National Bank, and Linda is a sales supervisor 
with Belks of Myrtle Square. They have two 
children. 


Joe Eastburn '66 has been named regional 
manager for American Family Life Assurance 
Co. of Columbus, Ga. He and his wife, the 
former Gail Kinard '65, live in Carmel, Ind., 
and have three children. 


Sara M. Evans ‘66, A.M. 68 has recently been 
voted tenure and promoted to associate 
professor in the history department at the 
University of Minnesota. In February her book, 
‘*Personal Politics: The Roots of Women’s 
Liberation in the Civil Rights Movement and 
the New Left,’’ was published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. She and her husband, Harry C. Boyte 
‘67, have one son and live in Maples, 

Minn. 


Joyce Wilkins Gilmour A.M. °66 and her 
family have moved from Charlotte, N.C., to 
Florence, S.C., where her husband John has 
become the controller at Vulcraft, a division of 
Nucor Corp. They have three daughters. 


Earl A. Palmer M.D. ’66 is now serving on 
Penn State University’s College of Medicine 
admissions committee. He is an opthalmologist 
at the Hershey Medical Center. 


Janet W. Reid °66 received her Ph.D. degree 
from North Carolina State University in May 
of 1978 and is now at the University of 
Brasilia in Brazil where she conducts courses in 
the zoology department in cataloging local 
aquatic crustaceans. 


David E. E. Sloane A.M. '66, Ph.D. ’70 is 

an associate English professor at the University 
of New Haven. He has recently had published 
‘*‘Mark Twain as a Literary Comedian’’ by the 
Louisiana State University Press. 


Michael G. Leff °67 is currently the vice- 
president and general counsel for Allied Plastics 
in Atlanta. He is married and has two sons. 


Donald A. Ashby E.E. ’67 has been out of the 
Navy for three years and is now a real estate 
counselor with Locations, Inc., the third 
largest real estate firm in Honolulu. 


Leland D. Barringer A.M. ’67 received his law 
degree from the University of Illinois College 
of Law at Champaign-Urbana in 1978 and has 
recently joined the Detroit law firm of Miller, 
Canfield, Paddock and Stone as an associate. 
He lives in Troy, Mich., with his wife Corinne 
and two sons. 


Charles F. Deleot III ’67 is living on Waikiki 
Beach and working as a project manager in 
Honolulu for a Navy research and development 
laboratory. He has earned two master’s de- 
grees from Central Michigan University and is 
pursuing another from the University of 
Southern California. 


J. Roiand Gonano Ph.D. ’67 has received a 
special service award for writing, presenting 
and publishing three papers on mine detection 
research. A physicist in the countermine lab- 
oratory at the U.S. Army Mobility Equipment 
Research and Development Command at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., he and his wife Joyce have three 
children and live in Boyds, Md. 


Lyle Miller Ph.D. 67, an international 
authority in hormonal influences on brain 
behavior, was recently appointed chairman of 
the biobehavioral sciences department at 
University Hospital in Boston. He was also 
appointed psychiatry professor at Boston 
University School of Medicine, where he is 
chairman of the biobehavioral sciences 
department. 


Tom Miller '67 has joined the KNBC News- 
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Center in Burbank, Calif., as a general assign- 
ment reporter. He previously was an anchor 
man and producer at KSBW-TV in the Salinas- 
Monterey area. He lives in Encino. 


R. E. (Edd) Thore ‘67 has been promoted to 
major in the Air Force and has been reassigned 
to Grand Forks Air Base in North Dakota, 
where he will be commander of the 321st 
Services Squadron. 


ee oe ee 
Tax Tips... 


Important new pro- 
visions for 1978 
IRA tax legislation 


The Revenue Act of 1978 provides for 
several important tax breaks to people 
who have set up individual retirement 
accounts (or IRAs). Currently the tax law 
permits an individual who is not active 

in a qualified retirement plan (or 
governmental plan to set up his own 
retirement account) to establish an IRA. 
Cash paid on, or on behalf, of an individual 
to the IRA can be deducted by the 
individual. The deduction is limited to the 
lesser of $1,500 or 15 percent of the 
individual's compensation on earned 
income. IRAs can also cover nonworking 
spouses. Some of the more important new 
changes in the tax treatment are as 
follows: 


e For taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1977, the deadline for 
making contributions to an IRA is extended 
from February 14 (for persons on a 
calendar tax year) to the date for filing the 
tax return (even for extensions.) 


e Any excess contributions made to an 
IRA in one year can be deducted in the 
subsequent year so long as the excess 
contributions and ordinary contributions 
do not exceed the allowable deduction in 
the later year. Makeup deductions are 
permitted for corrections made in taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1975. 


e For taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1975, one can now make 
a corrective withdrawal of excess 
contributions to an IRA of up to $1,750. 
These corrective withdrawals can be 
made at any time and not, as was the 
case under the old law, only up to the 
time of filing the tax return. 


e For taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1977, the requirement that 
a person have participated in a retirement 
plan for five years before distributions 
from such a plan could be put into an IRA 
has been eliminated. This makes an IRA 
more attractive for younger taxpayers 

who would like to defer tax on lump sum 
payouts from qualified pension plans 
upon leaving a job by investing the lump 
sum distribution into an IRA. Moreover, 
for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1978, proceeds from the 
sale of properties received by a plan 
participant can be invested in IRA. 


These are just a few of the new changes 
in the tax laws regarding IRAs. If you 
have questions about your IRA or are 
considering establishing one, we urge 
you to consult with your tax advisor. If 
you have any questions about matters 

in this column, call or write the Office 
of Planned Giving, Duke University, 
2127 Campus Drive, Durham, North 
Carolina, 27706, (919) 684-5327. 4% 















been promoted to pianciai, Bar ay 
history department at Western Illinois ‘ 
University. He and his wife have one son — 
and live in Macomb, IIl. 


Peter H. Blunt '68 has a private law practice 
in Englewood, Colo.,.and his wife, Mary _ 
Johnson Blunt ’69, is a systems analyst for 

Mountain Bell. They have three children. 


James T. Hay ’68 has been discharged from th 
Navy and has opened a private practice in 
family medicine in Encinitas, Calif. He lives i 
Del Mar with his wife Tricia and their two — 
children. 


John T. Hollon '68 and his wife Jennifer liv 
in Wilmington, Ohio, where he practices _ 
internal medicine. They have two sons. 


William E. Ishmael B.S.C.E. ’68 has resigne 
as deputy director of the Regional Planning - 
District Commission in Richmond, Va., and 

has accepted a position as an associate engine 
with George S. Nolte and Associates, a p n 
ning and environmental Sa firagt bos | firm 
based in San Jose, Calif. 


Gary L. May '68, general manager of May ai 
Co. in Morrow, Ga., has been named to t 
board of directors of the recently formed _ 
National Association of Service Merchandisin, 
a major trade association in the distribution 
industry. a 
Robert L. Moore Th.M. '68 has been Be 
chairman for the religion and social sciences 
program area of the American Academy of — 
Religion. He has also been elected an anor 
member of the Center for the Scientific 
Study of Religion. His home is in Nettleton, 
Miss. 





















David A. Riggs ‘68 is an attorney with Wheel 
abrator-Frye, Inc., a Fortune 500 company 
which designs and manufactures environmenta 
energy and engineered systems and makes 
chemicals and specialty products. He and his 
_wife Jane live in Hampton, N.H. 


Robert A. Roth Jr. ’68 is assistant professor o 
pharmacology and toxicology at Michigan Stat 
University. His wife Kathy Johnson Roth 70 
is a part-time biology instructor in an adult — 
high school completion program. They have 
one son and live in Okemos, Mich. 


Constance Thetford Hixson 69 and her 
husband Clair are moving from Salt Lake — 
City to Durham, where they both will be on th 
DUMC house staff. She will be specializing i 
family medicine and he will be in internal - 
medicine. 


J. Richard Marion III '69, M.D. ’73 has beer 
appointed instructor in ophthalmology at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine. Last yea 
he completed a fellowship in corneal and 
external diseases at the Duke Eye Center ant 
six-month fellowship at the Bascom-Palmer 
Eye Institute in Miami. 


W. Thomas Parrott, III '69 is now with the la’ 
firm of Johnson and Vickery in Vienna, Va. Hi 
is president of the Duke Club of Washington. 


Pamela Reynolds Ryan ’69 is working as an — 
interior decorator in New Orleans. She and 
her husband William have two children. 


Gloria Joan Garrett Strickland ’69 has been 
accepted as a realtor associate with the Bude 
Agency of Phillipsburg, N.J. She and her 
husband Eugene have two children. 


MARRIAGES: Karl J. Clauset Jr. °67 to Juli 
K. Budimartono on March 31. Residence: 


Jakarta, Indonesia. . . . Margaret (Peggy) 


_ Schultz Brooks ’69 to Stuart Franklin Word ¢ 


Oct. 21. Residence: Durham, N.C... . 
Constance Elaine Thetford '69 to Clair 
Hixson on July 7. Residence: Salt Lake City 
Utah. 


BIRTHS: Second son to Frederic L. Hurd 
60 and Elaine Hurd, Jayapura, Indonesia, o} 
Nov. 16. Named Jonathan Gale. . . . Third ai 
fourth children and second and third sons 
Michael E. Greene 62 and Mrs. Greene, 


Geoffrey and Matthew John. . id 

and second daughter to Gary Cc. Furin JD. "6 

and Adele Furin, Atlanta, Ga., on March 17 
~ Named Andre DuBignon. .. . 

First child and daughter to Jan White Foley 

67 and John Foley, Washington, D.C., 

Sept. 2. Named Anne Hancock. .. . 
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Bair Atlanta, am on Feb. 25. Named 
jorothy Lynn. . . First child and daughter to 
bert K. Garro vay 68 and Linda Gosstchalk 
arro, Chicago, Ill., on Aug. 15. Named 
Suzanne Marie. .. . Second daughter to James 
D. Hackett 68 and Rebecca Reynolds Hackett 
B.S.N. ’69, Madison, N.J., on June 24. 
INamed Kimberly Sarah. . . . Second child and 
on to John T. Hollon ’68 and Jennifer Hollon, 
Wilmington, Ohio, on Feb. 15. Named Joseph 
T . First child and son to Robert A. 
Roth Jr. 68 and Kathy Johnson Roth ’70, 
(Okemos, Mich., on March 5. Named Evan 
‘Andrew. . Second daughter to Lucy 
‘Hendricks Kernodle B.S.N. 69 and Harold 

B. Kernodle Jr. M.D. ’69, Burlington, N.C., 
on Oct. 23. Named Katherine Suzanne... . 
First child and son to Suzanne Dame Lowd 
’69 and Ralph A. Lowd, Palo Alto, Calif., on 
Jan. 7. Named Jeremy Andrew. . . . Third son 
to Richard J. Saunders ’69 and Memri 

Hearn Saunders '70, Atlanta, Ga., on Oct. 27. 
Named Patrick James. . . . First child and son 
to Mary Elizabeth Brownell Sobota 69 and 
John J. Sobota Jr., Fairfax, Va., on July 21. 
Named Daniel John. - . First child and son to 
Stuart Russell Sprague 69 and Sarah Lee 
Cellar Sprague, Anderson, S.C., on Sept. 22. 
amed Drew Stuart. . . . First child and son to 
inda Gregory Stevens 69 and Joseph George 
‘Stevens, Raleigh, N.C., on Oct. 24. Named 
Joseph Gregory. . . . Second child and first 
daughter to Gloria Joan Garrett Strickland 
69 and J. Eugene Strickland, Phillipsburg, 
N.J., on Jan. 24. Named Holly Christine. 


Peggy McGimsey Farfour B.S.N. ’70 is 
‘instructor of nursing in the advanced degree 
'program at Gardner-Webb College. She and 
her husband Les have two children and live in 
Shelby, N.C. 


Julius A. Baer III J.D. ’70, former New York 
City attorney, is the associate director of 
business affairs at CBS television. His wife 
Adelle Demko J.D. ’72 is getting her MBA at 
Yale. They have two children and live in West- 
port, Conn. 


David M. Klarer ’70, a native of Fairborn, 
Ohio, was recently awarded his Ph.D. in 
zoology from the University of Glasgow in 
Scotland. He is currently working in research 
for the Ohio Department of Natural Resources. 


Seymour E. ‘‘Tim’’ Teer ’70 is director of 
Athletes-in-Action-Basketball for the Campus 
‘Crusade for Christ. He and his wife Judy are 
‘now living in Abbotsford, British Columbia. 
|They have two daughters. 


‘Steven F. Litz ’71 has been named director of 
‘marketing for Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association Insurance Co., headquartered in 
Philadelphia. Prior to this appointment, he was 
ne sales manager for the Southeastern region. 


Neloise C. Merrill °71, J.D. ’77 is an attorney 
with the firm of Grier, Parker, Poe, Thompson, 
= Gage and Preston in Charlotte 
N.C. 


'P. Donald Muhlenthaler M.H.A. ’71, of 
Aurora, Ind., has been named the executive 
director of Dearborn County Hospital in 
Lawrenceburg. 






















Donald J. Murphy Ph.D. ’71 has joined 

‘Converse Ward Davis Dixon as senior vice- 
‘president and managing officer of the geo- 

| technical consulting firm’s international 
division, headquartered in Caldwell, N.J. He 
was formerly a partner of Joseph S. Ward and 

Associates, another leading geotechnical 


| consulting firm. 






























































Roger R. Solomon ’71, of Chicago, Ill., has 

) been promoted to associate actuary in group 
insurance and has become an officer of the 
Benefit Trust Life Insurance Co. He has been 
‘with the company since 1974 and an associate 
‘In the Society of Actuaries since 1978. 


iobert E. Ansley, Jr. ’72 is living in Pensacola, 
Fla., where he is the transportation planner for 
“the West Florida Regional Planning Council. 
fic recently had a research bibliography on 
housing discrimination published by the Council 
of Planning Librarians. 


Charles A. Maloney ’72, M.Div. ’76, Th.M. 
"78 and his wife Miriam are living in Hampton, 
‘Va., where he is a counselor with the 
Peninsular Pastoral Counseling Center. He was 
cently elected to the American Association 


of Pastoral Counselors. He and his wife have 
an infant daughter. 


James A. McClung M.Div. ’72, of Rustberg, 
Va., is pastor of the United Methodist Church 
and a member of the Lynchburg District 
Board of Ministry. He is also the junior high 
director at Camp Alta Mons. 


William B. Weaver 72 is now living in New 
York City, where he is associated with the 
Mergers & Acquisitions Group of the First 
Boston Corp. He previously was an attorney 
with the Chicago law firm of Gardner, Carton 
& Douglas. 


Mark E. Stalnecker ’73 has been promoted to 
assistant vice-president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank. He and his wife live in Moylan, 
Pa. 


Joseph Bates M.E. ’73 received certification 


as a professional engineer last spring and is a 
consulting engineer for Henry B. Stoeg in 
Indianapolis, Ind. His wife Mary-Louise Beede 
Bates ’73 has completed her M.D. degree 

and will begin OB/GYN internship in July. 
They have an infant daughter. 





This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now’s a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 


‘here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 


book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out walk- 
ing tours. The book has 56 photographs and 
descriptions of buildings and places. Even if 
you don’t get back soon, the 112-page book 
will be a pleasure to have at home—or to 
give to somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 
EG FACES 


Marguerite E. Schumann 


A Walking Guide ¥ 


to 
Duke University 





Rush me copies of “Stones, Bricks 
and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke Univer- 
sity, at $2 each, which includes mailing. 
North Carolina residents add eight-cent 
sales tax. 





Name 





Street 

City, State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


Sally L. Campbell ’73, M.Div. '76 received 


her master of theology degree from Princeton * 


Theological Seminary in May and has begun 
work in the master of social work program at 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick, N.J. 


Barbara Thomas Kennedy ’73 has been 
appointed an operations officer by the directors 
of Trust Company of Georgia, an Atlanta- 
based statewide bank holding company. She 
and her husband Brian live in Atlanta. 


Herbert Percival Sims Ph.D. ’73 lives in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, where he is a 
member of the Research Secretariat, a group of 
six scientists who are developing, coordinating, 


and researching for the Land System department. 


David L. Suddendorf ’73 is an associate with 
the law firm of Littler, Mendelson, Fastiff and 
Tichy in San Francisco. His wife Candy 
Davison Suddendorf B.S.N. ’73 is a staff 
nurse at Marshal Hale Memorial Hospital. 
They live in Tiburon, Calif. 


Walter N. Duran Ph.D. ’74, of Maplewood, 
N.J., is a faculty member at the College of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey. He 
recently was given an award by the Micro- 
circulatory Society for research on the cardio- 
vascular system. 


E. Scott Glacken ’74 is the president of 
Parker and Glacken Associates, an investment 
banking and real estate business in Rockville, 
Md. 


Donald F. Hull III ’74 is now residing in 
San Antonio, Tex., where he is a first-year 
resident in general surgery at Wilford Hall 
USAF Medical Center. 


Paul A. Matthews ’74, a recent graduate of 
Vanderbilt Law School, is an associate with the 
Memphis law firm of Armstrong, Allen, Braden, 
Goodman, McBride and Prewitt. His wife Sue 
Bartow Matthews ’74 earned her master’s 
degree from the Lyndon B. Johnson School of 
Public Affairs at the University of Texas, and 
is now a second-year student at the Memphis 
State University School of Law. 


Norman Lee Mauroner Jr. ’74 received his 
medical degree from Louisiana State University 
in 1978, and is now a resident in internal 
medicine at the Long Beach Veterans Hospital. 
He and his wife Alice McCarthy Mauroner 

’76 live in Huntington Beach, Calif. 


QO. Walker Reagan ’74 has become an associate 
member of a law firm with Thomas J. Dimmock 
in Raleigh, N.C. 


George Watson, Jr. M.A.T. ’74 is now teaching 
part-time in the general education department of 
Nash Technical Institute, and full time in a 
hybrid seed business in Rocky Mount, N.C. 
His wife Darcy Mackie Watson B.S.N. ’76, 
M.S.N. ’78 is the director of nursing at the 
Rocky Mount Sanitarium-Hospital. 


Thomas J. Ansley ’75 received his master of 
divinity degree from Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, Ky. He 
and his wife now live in Ft. Mitchell, Ala., 
where he is pastor of the Oswichee Baptist 
Church. 


Maj. James A. Mowbray Ph.D. ’75, the deputy 
commander of Group 7, Florida Wing of the 
Civil Air Patrol, was recently awarded, along 
with four other rescue team members, the 
Bronze Medal of Valor, the second highest 
decoration the USAF Auxiliary bestows, for 
his rescue of three injured men from a fiery 
aircraft crash at Herndon Field on November 
19, 1977. He is presently the director of an 
area agency on aging, part of the East Central 
Florida Regional Planning Council, and an 
adjunct professor of history at Florida Southern 
College. He and his wife Paulette have two 
daughters and live in Longwood, Fla. 


R. Scott Hogarty ’75 has graduated from 
Southern Methodist University School of 
Law and is associated with the firm of Ful- 
bright and Jaworski in Houston. 


Celia A. Brewer ’75 received her master’s 
degree in religion from Yale Divinity School 
last year, and is currently teaching religion at 
Westminister School in Atlanta. 


‘Charles H. Daugherty ’75 graduated from the 
‘Univerity of Kentucky Law School in the 
spring of 1978, and is now a tax attorney 

for Price Waterhouse & Co. He lives in 
Houston, Tex. 


Camilla M. Herlevich ’75 is now living in 
Raleigh, N.C., where she is the assistant 
district attorney for the 10th prosecutorial 
district. 


Stephen B. McCandless ’75 is the administra- 
tion director and deputy commander at Mt. 
Laguna Air Force Station in California. He is 
also a full-time student at National University 
pursuing a master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration. 


Lawrence G. McMichael ’75, J.D. ’78 has 
passed the Pennsylvania bar exam and is now 
working for the Philadelphia law firm of 
Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish, Levy and Kauffman. 


Tom Allen ’76, a native of Piqua, Ohio, is a 
third-year law student at Case Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland. He recently was a 
member of the winning moot court team in the 
Niagara Moot Court Competition. 


Jane Costlow ’76 is now living in New Haven, 
where she is a student at Yale working on a 
Ph.D. in Slavic literature. 


Roger C. Easton Jr. ’76 has received orders 
to the newly commissioned USS Nicholson. 
His home port is Charleston, S.C. 


Elizabeth Anne Taylor ’76 has been appointed 
the executive director of the Nuclear 
Information and Resource Service, a center for 
citizens concerned about the problems of 
nuclear power. She lives in Washington, D.C. 


David M. Frey 76 is the director of outreach 
and community awareness for the Chicago 
Metropolitan Higher Education Council. Within 
the year, the council will be activating a PBS 
broadcasting channel offering college-level 
courses. While at Duke, he was co-founder of 
Duke Union Community Television. 


Gerald C. Stoppel M.Div. ’76 has been 
accepted by the Rochester Methodist Hospital 
in Minnesota for the chaplains training program. 
His first book, ‘“The History of Morningside 
College,’’ will be published this fall. 


Robert Talley J.D. ’76 has opened a private 
law practice in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Sam Youngman ’76, of Silver Spring, Md., has 
been promoted to technical representative 
systems analyst at Data Technology Industries 
of Riverdale. He recently placed ninth overall 
in the U.S. Grand Prix Photography Contest. 


Mark G. G. Barry ’77, a second-year student 
at the Vanderbilt Univeristy Owen Graduate 
School of Management, was chosen by the 
faculty to accept an award honoring the 
university’s founder into the 1979 Business Hall 
of Fame in April at New Orleans. The Falls 
Church, Va., native is president of the student 
body. 


James M. Ciskowski Ph.D. ’77 has begun 
work as a research chemist-in the photo 
products department of E.I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Co. in Parlin, N.J. 


Aileen T. Masterson ’77 is employed in the 
Slavic department of the Georgetown Center 
for Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington, D.C. Her Georgetown housemate, 
Barbara Weiser ’77, was also her Duke room- 
mate. 


Silver wings have been awarded to the following 
77 class members upon their graduation from 
the U.S. Air Force pilot training at Vance, 
Okla., Air Force Base: Robert T. Hyatt 
B.S.E., assigned to Clark Air Base in the 
Philippines; Gilles L. Kay, Jr., B.S.E., 
assigned to Charleston, S.C., Air Base; George 
R. Walker B.S.E., assigned to Pope Air Base 
in North Carolina; and Glimary M. Hostage, 
Ill, B.S.E. and Christopher N. Kirtland 
B.S.E., who will remain at Vance as instructor 
pilots. 


Robert L. Ringler, Jr. ’78, of Rockville, Md., 
is a first-year medical student at the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences in 
Bethesda, Md., which prepares physicians to 
practice curative and preventive medicine in all 
environments for the three military departments 
and the public health service. 


MARRIAGES: Carol Ann Marquett ’72 to 
Durant M. Glover ’73 on Dec. 16. Residence: 
Greensboro, N.C... . William M. Kuck 
B.S.E. ’73 to Anne S. Emmenegger ’74 on 
June 24. Residence: Durham, N.C... .Paul 
A. Matthews ’74 to Sue Bartow ’74 on July 29. 
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Residence: Memphis Tenn. . . . Mary Darden 
McLeod ‘74 to Michael Allen McGuire on 
Dec. 23. Residence: Concord, Tenn... . 
Patricia A. Cole °75, A.M. ‘77 to David E. 
Springer ‘75 on Dec. 29. Residence: 
Washington, D.C. .. . Barbara Jean Hall '76 
to Gameel Byron Hodge Jr. M.D. ‘77 on Feb. 


17. Residence: Durham, N.C. . . . Marjorie 
Popefka ‘76 to Robert Pelcovits on June 25. 
Residence: Stony Brook, N.Y... .Benner B. 
Crigler Jr. ‘78 to Carol L. Fitch on Feb. 3. 
Residence: Charlotte, N.C... . Lloyd R. 


Tripp B.S.E. 78 to Bettye Randall on Dec. 31. 


Residence: Berkeley, Calif. 


BIRTHS: Second child and daughter to Lorris 


M. Wimberly, Jr. M.Div. '71 and Mrs. 
Wimberly, Tangipahoa, La., on Sept. 13. 
Named Marianna Grace. . . . First child and 
daughter to Marcia Kyzer Allen ‘71 and Joel 
W. Allen, Garden Grove, Calif., on Jan. 26. 
Named Sara Liese. . . . Second child and son to 
Robert V. Dodd M.Div. ‘71 and Ann Arm- 
strong Dodd, Greensboro, N.C., on March 9. 
Named Aaron Lewis. . . . First child and 
daughter to Carey R. Miller 11°71 and 
Florence Miller, Tampa, Fla., on Jan. 28. 
Named Merran Emily. . . . First child and 
daughter to Charles A. Maloney ‘72, M.Div. 
‘76, Th.M. '78 and Miriam Maloney, Hampton, 
Va., on July 30. Named Heather Ann... . 
Second child and second son to Robert A. 


Shaw ‘72, M.D. '76 and Jon Ward Shaw °72, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 12. Named Steven 
James. .. . First child and daughter to 

Terris Wolff °72 and Joan Peto Wolff ‘72, 
Hollywood, Calif., on Nov. 10. Named 
Rebecca Marsha. . . . First child and daughter 
to Mary Louise Beede Bates '73 and Joseph 
Bates M.E. '73, Indianapolis, Ind., on Feb. 
21. Named Eleanor Anna. . . . A daughter to 
Lucy Ellis Parker ‘73, A.M. '74 and J. Wilsoa 
Parker J.D. °77, Winston-Salem, N.C., on 
Aug. 10. Named Laurel Ellis. . . . Second 
child and daughter to Kim R.W. Bennetts 
M.S. °74 and Carol Hill Bennetts '74, Houston, 
Tex., on Mar. 1. Named Genevieve Marie. .. . 
First child and son to Mark Jorgenson ‘74 and 


Nov. 8. Named eo Ast” 
and son to Deborah Sabin Lamb B.S.N. ‘74 
and Philip A. Lamb J.D. °76, Selah, Wash., 
on Sept. 13. Named Christopher Allen. . . . 
First child and daughter to Robert S. Tate °74 
and Catherine Crush Tate, Salem, Va., on Jan 
22. Named Sarah Elizabeth. . . . First child and 
daughter to Ellen Thalmann Puleo 75, 
M.D. ‘79 and Joel Gregg Puleo °75, Durham, 
N.C., on Feb. 20. Named Ashley Rachel. . . . 
First child and son to Robert Eugene Roach 
M.Div. '75 and Rebecca Hoover Roach, Ne 
London, N.C., on Dec. 21. Named Robert Ryan. 
. . . First child and son to W. Lee Shoemaker — 









Alumni Headliner: Harry Dalton 


Philanthropy with style 


With disarming modesty, alumnus bestows cash, culture 


ell you can ask me questions about Mr. 
Dalton,’ says Novice Sigmon, “‘but as 
of this afternoon, I’m his former secre- 
tary. You see, he doesn’t like a big fuss 
made over him and | told him I'd invite 
just a few people, so he was surprised to see this 

crowd and he fired me.’’ Sigmon is smiling and sipping 
champagne and does not look terribly worried about her 
“firing.” 

It is a champagne day inside and out. April is unveil- 
ing her pretty wares on West Campus—dogwood and 
redbuds and greening quad grass—on a warm afternoon. 
And inside, on the third floor of Perkins Library, a 9- 
year-old girl in a white dress and white stockings and 
white ribbon neatly pinning her long brown hair, pulls 
back a blué velvet covering to reveal the spotlighted 
portrait of her grandfather, Harry Lee Dalton. 

Dalton °16 and his wife, the: former Mary McCanless, 
come forward to be photographed with President Terry 
Sanford. The girl, Elizabeth Lee Brand, steps aside, 
chews on a fingernail and looks out at the small sea of 
champagne glasses raised in honor of the short, smiling 
man in the dark blue suit. He declines even to make 
brief remarks, much less deliver a full-fledged speech to 
the assembled family members, business associates, 
golfing friends, and university people who include Sanford, 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye, trustee Mary Duke Biddle 
Trent Semans, University Librarian Connie Dunlap and 
others. 

The room in which they stand is the Harry Dalton 
Manuscripts Room, named for the Winston-Salem native 
who embarked on his career in the 1920s with a virtually 
unknown company making an obscure product that didn’t 
even exist when Dalton was born in 1895. But the 
American Viscose Company and its product, rayon, 
provided Dalton a base of operations for a varied and 
successful career. Besides rising to the top of American 
Viscose (from which he retired in 1961), he also held top 
positions with Wachovia Bank and Trust and American 
Credit Corp. More importantly to the university, 

Dalton is a lifelong collector of art and books 

who happens to enjoy sharing his acquisitions with a 
number of schools and museums, including Duke, the 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte, Wingate 
College and the North Carolina Museum of Art. 

In 1928, Dalton wrote the Duke alumni office that 
his current position was southern sales manager for the 
American Vicose Corp.—‘largest manufacturers of 
rayon in the world.”’ As the firm’s first sales representa- 
tive, Dalton did a lot of traveling. It allowed him to give 
free rein to his collector’s instincts. *‘He’d go into 
homes,” says his secretary, ‘‘and he would say ‘Got 
anything in your attic?’ ’’ Sigmon says, “‘It wasn’t 
monetary, he was interested in history and art and would 
stop at old stores and old houses. That’s where he would 
find a lot of his treasures.” 

Dalton is by no means a pure example of the ‘‘good 
old boy”’ who just happened to compile a major art and 
book collection. He is familiar with Sessler’s Book Store 
in Philadelphia and others and, is—or has been—a trustee 
of Princeton University, member of the advisory board 
of one of Chase National Bank’s branches, owner of an 
oil company in Dallas and member of the Links and 
University Club in New York City, the Merion Cricket 
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Club in Philadelphia and the Metropolitan Club in Wash- 
ington. 

‘| don’t mean to leave out Mary in talking about 
their collecting,’’ Sigmon says. ‘‘She’d lug things around 
just like Mr. Dalton did. And I mean, not many women 
would put up with the boxes and stuff lying around for 
years like she did.”’ 

Dalton is said to be casual about his holdings. One 
woman recalls walking across campus in the rain with 
Dalton holding a wet paper bag. ‘‘Do you mind,” he 
asked, ‘‘if I drop this off by the library?’ In it were three 
‘‘just priceless’’ books, according to the woman. Novice 
Sigmon says of Mattie Russell, manuscripts curator, 
“You should see her when she goes over to the Daltons’ 
house to look through the boxes and piles of stuff. Her 
eyes light up! But he doesn’t treat them as valuable— 
nobody does until they get to Duke.” 

It is interesting that Dalton and his wife were amassing 
their important collection at about the same time that 
Etta Cone, member of the Cone textile family of Greens- 
boro, a few miles away from the Dalton’s home in 
Charlotte, was pursuing her friendship with Gertrude 
Stein, one of the most important art collectors of the 
early 20th century. Dalton says that Stein’s collection 


- right ahead and talk while I hold your hand.”’ It is a genial 


C.E. ‘75 and Colleen Harrigan Shoemaker, — 
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was nearly donated to a Greensboro museum because 
of her friendship with Cone. (The collection ended up in > 
Baltimore.) 

Dalton says he and Mary just buy what pleases 
them. Their tastes run to the traditional in art, the his- 
torical in books and manuscripts. Dalton worked closely 
with former Duke President Douglas Knight in estab- 
lishing the Duke Art Museum and providing funds and 
paintings for the museum. The rare books room and 
manuscripts room in Perkins Library are named for 
Dalton. In 1977, a sampling of his gifts to Perkins was 
exhibited. It included a page of the Gutenberg Bible; 
signed letters and papers of Napoleon, George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln; a writing desk owned by 
Robert Burns; the fourth folio edition of Shakespeare’s 
works; a host of Dickens first editions; the knit purse 
which Elizabeth Barrett gave Robert Browning at her 
secret wedding. ui 

Introducing Dalton at the portrait unveiling, Sanford — 
said, ‘Collecting is not something that just anyone can 
be good at. It requires a sense of what is valuable and _ 
important. 

‘Mr. Dalton’s sense of what is good and true has 
been with him from the beginning and was developed 
here at Trinity College where he acquired a taste and 
appreciation for literature and history, which led to his 
interest in ‘art dabbling,’ as he likes to call it.” ; 

~ Dalton says he enjoyed his years at Trinity College— 
1912-1916, spent in Alspaugh and Asbury—during which — 
he served as associate editor of the Chanticleer, member — 
of thespian and literary societies and assistant manager of 
the track team. ‘‘I had a wonderful time,’ says Dalton, 
‘‘and I’m just so glad people can look at the things.” 
Duke awarded him an honorary degree in 1965. 

Someone asks if his sense of the creative helped him ~ 
in business. jam 

‘Well, I don’t know what you mean by being creative — 
in business. I do know I was on a /ot of boards of 
corporations. Seventy-five at one time. Now I’ve reduced 
them to about 12, ones in this area mostly. American 
Viscose has been bought by Barclay’s of London—I hope 
to hear that the sale has gone through next week. Also, 
old age catches up with you, too, the mandatory retire- 
ment at age 65, you know.” 

People describe Dalton as ‘‘happy,”’ *‘witty,” 
‘‘simple,’’ and ‘‘unpretentious.’’ At the champagne and 
strawbeity reception, he lives up to it, smiling and joking ~ 
and remaining standing, inconspicuous as a wealthy al 
patron can be, against the wall where his portrait will be 
hung. 

Asked if he remembers a newspaper reporter who’s 
present, Dalton says: ‘‘Sure I do. You interviewed me 
years ago and I’m just getting over it.’ He is introduced — 
to a young woman who has worked on his papers at the 
library and, prolonging the handshake, says, “Just go 
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occasion and as it winds down, Novice Sigmon comes _ 
over to ask if Dalton has forgiven her for inviting such a 
happy mob to honor him. 

“Do I have a job tomorrow morning?”’ 

The textile and financial magnate, bibliophile, art 
collector, patron replies with a smile: ‘‘I am reconsider- 
ing your firing.” 

JOHN JU: 





ly 


d Council replies 


litor: 
*veral months ago, you published a piece 
your Forum section on public service 
vertising. I am not one for writing 
ters to the editor, but “‘Soft-sell 
opaganda’”’ [Alumni Register, July- 
august 1978] continues to rankle me. So 
lally, herewith, a necessary response to 
at piece which is critical of the Advertising 
guncil. 
The four major charges against the 
dvertising Council, a nonprofit organiza- 
yn whose activities are limited to the field 
|public service advertising, seem to be the 
ving that the council membership 
hich makes the decisions about which 
mpaigns to undertake is confined to the 
aders of communications, advertising and 
isiness (and perhaps government); that the 
juncil excludes dissenting, even slightly 
mtroversial voices; fosters the illusion 
jaharmonious America devoid of disagree- 
ent or conflict; and presents a distorted 
ew of the public’s potential, in order to 
le the truth of the fact that they exert 
ily an insignificant amount of political 
fluence. 
The article itself is an interesting adver- 
ement. It accuses the council of 
B ipilation” of attitudes, values and 
liefs, while indulging itself in a similar 
in. An old game, really: your values are 
anipulations, while mine are the truth. 
Td like to enter some truth right here. 
The council’s public policy committee, 
which I am a member, does contain 
me business leaders. As a priority 
‘tter for the full council, it also contains 
doctor of rehabilitation medicine, a few 
wyers, a settlement house organizer, 
lucators, a labor leader, and the €xecutive 
rector of the Urban League. 
hile we are clearly not able to conduct an 
limited number of campaigns (ads cost a 
90d deal of money to make even when ad 
sencies contribute all of their talent for 
ice), choices are not made on the basis of 
ho has the loudest establishment voice. 
example: the determinative issue in 
loosing a food campaign would not be 
hether one of the deleterious conse- 
iences of overindulgence in sugar would be 
challenge to some in the food industry. 
ather, it would be whether or not such a 
paign, in the face of limited funds, is 
Mmportant as one on the overall impor- 
ce of proper nutrition—a campaign which 
did undertake to help lessen apathy and 
information on the part of Americans who 
1ould know (and eat) better. 
\s for fostering the illusion of a 
Oonious America, I would cite the 
red children campaign with its jail 




































cell scenes, and the campaign to provide 
jobs to America’s disadvantaged, unskilled 
needy youth. Intra-family violence and 
poverty-filled streets provide damn little 
support for fostering phony illusions. And 
the campaign to provide jobs is not aimed at 
self-reliance, but at the establishment with 
jobs to give. 

That the council is the handmaiden of 
government or the business sector I deny 
absolutely. 

I am as critical of government ineptness 
as I would hope every American should be, 
but I was delighted to work with HEW on 
the High Blood Pressure campaign. That 
there might be ways to fault that agency 
is no reason to penalize 23 million 
Americans with a health problem that could 
kill them. Our campaign, conducted with the 
help of that government agency, hopefully 
manipulates these folks into realizing the 
implications of their condition, and that 
there are ways in which they can be helped— 
and maybe saved. 

Advertising is manipulation, but manipula- 
tion doesn’t have to be a dirty word. It 
can be a dirty action and sometimes is: in 
advertising, in government, in industry, in 
higher education and in research. But the 
council’s nonprofit, public service manipula- 
tions have brought young Americans into 
rewarding public service at home and 
abroad; have aided higher education in 
general and minority higher education in 
particular; have helped the Red Cross, the 
United Fund and energy conservation; have 
made Americans more conscious of their 
health and ways to protect it; have helped 
to make them aware of the scandalous 
treatment by many Americans of helpless 
children and the elderly; and have tried to 
bring home to business its responsibility to 
deal more effectively with Americans 
economically and physically disadvantaged. 

That we have to look even further toward 
greater emphasis on public as well as private 
responsibility, I admit. However, it does not 
seem to me any indictment that the council 
has emphasized—and will continue to 
emphasize—that American citizens have 
duties as well as rights, and that it’s 
important to be a responsible and caring 
citizen. And that responsible and caring 
citizens can and do make a difference in 


_ the social and political arena. As long as 


there are enough of them making the effort. 

As for controlling the media, I sometimes 
wish we did. Maybe then more public media 
advertising would be seen and heard prior 
to one o’clock in the morning. 


Larry Alan Bear ’49 e 


NOTE 
Dr. David L. Paletz of Duke’s political 
science faculty and Roberta E. Pearson 
’74 wrote “‘Soft-sell propaganda,’”’ based 
on research for a book, ‘‘Politics in Public 
Service Advertising on Television,’’ pub- 
lished last year, of which Donald L. 
Willis ’73 is also a coauthor. Paltez, now 
out of the country on a sabbatical leave, 
writes a note in response: ‘‘The book is 
about politics, It is less devoted to the 
Advertising Council than it is to the 
political effects of the public service ad- 
vertisements (PSAs) the council and 
other organizations spread across the 
airwaves. The book argues, convincingly 
I believe, that these PSAs, whether 
deliberately intended or not, convey a 
particular set of political orientations 
to the American people. I trust this 
argument, which in my opinion is an 
original contribution to the scholarly 
literature on the relationship of politics 
and the media, will not be obscured by 
fulminations about the holiness of the 
Advertising Council.’’ Coauthor 
Pearson, now on the faculty at Yale, 
replies more fully to Larry Bear’s objec- 
tions to the Forum piece. 

EDITOR 


Author replies 


Editor: 

Larry Bear’s letter makes me feel as if I 
have been cast in the role of opposing © 
Mother, Country and Apple Pie, along with 
the rest of the values espoused by the 
Advertising Council. Such is not the case, 
I assure you. I am not in the habit of setting 
forest fires, | keep my thermostat at 62 and 
even donate blood to the Red Cross. Neither 
I nor my coauthors have violent objections 
to many of the campaigns which the council 
conducts. Our misgivings concern why these 
particular causes are chosen and why the ads 
so often propose solutions to society’s 
problems which require only individual 
action: 

Why does the council assert that we can 
lick the energy crisis if everybody drives 
at 55 and turns down the thermostat? After 
all, it is industry which uses 70 percent 
of the energy in the country. Why is pollution 
portrayed as a result of individuals littering 
the landscape with refuse from McDonald’s? 
After all, industry releases vast quantities of 
noxious chemical wastes into our air and 
water. Why does the council’s nutrition 
campaign blandly advise us to eat a good 
diet when many of the foods advertised and 
sold in the United States (by the companies 
which partially fund the council) are at best 
nutritionally worthless and at worst actively 
harmful? 





In short, why do all council campaigns, 
even those which superficially appear to be 
“*good causes,”’ such as the ones Larry Bear 
itemizes, either not in any way threaten the 
interests of business or else actively support 
those interests? Why are no dissenting or 
controversial voices ever heard under 
council auspices? The answer is obvious. 
From a purely pragmatic viewpoint the 
council cannot take any other course. To 
do so would be‘to bite the hands that fund 
it, i.e., the advertising, communications 
and other businesses. Certainly the council 
makes a token gesture at including other 
views through the public policy committee 
to which Bear belongs. But the committee’s 
members can in no sense be viewed as 
radical or ‘‘anti-establishment”’ voices. They 
are dependent for their continued well being 
upon the existence of the very political and 
economic system which the council supports 
in its advertising and must gratefully accept 
any scraps thrown their way (by the way, 
Mr. Bear, what do you do for a living?). 

My coauthors and I do not issue a blanket 
condemnation of everything the council does 
merely because our values are not congruent 
with those of the council and its members. 
Rather we request that organizations whose 
interests aren’t wholly aligned with those of 
the council occasionally be granted the 
guaranteed access which council support 
provides to the communications media. 


Roberta E. Pearson °74 


The other side 


Editor: 

Your last issue of the Duke Register is very 
interesting. I am especially interested in your 
article on Eleanor Smeal and ERA [‘“The 
Making of a Feminist,’ March-April 1979]. 

Your readers would also be interested in 
knowing that many Duke alumni take 
another point of view. Eleanor Smeal is from 
Pennsylvania, a state that changed or 
amended its constitution in 1972 but refrained 
from making its state laws conform, so Ms. 
Smeal can go around the country saying 
Pennsylvania has a state ERA and it has not 
hurt her. 

I would enjoy reading about someone who 
opposes ERA. If no one else offers, you may 
interview me. I graduated from Duke in 1939, 
worked for the military in World War II, 
raised three children and have spent the last 
three years defeating ERA in Illinois. Since 
my friends in North Carolina have also 
succeeded in stopping ERA, it would be 
interesting to your readers to know why. 


Elizabeth Allin Clarke °39 
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What’s new? 
We try to print all the news of alumni 
we receive and to do so as quickly as 


@ possible. But sometimes the informa- 
& tion we get fails to contain any news. 
& News implies some change of status 
—a new home. a new job. a promotion, 
a new degree, some accomplishment. 
Maybe you got a poem published, 
were elected to your city council, 


n rehabbed an old house, opened a 
East Carolina, Sept. 15 aa ces, ee garden oh 
uilt a sailboat, starred in a community 
Shei he om musical—any of those things and 
aryland, ; 







hundreds of others are of interest to 
N.C. State, Nov. 17 other alumni. Marriages and births, of 
North Carolina, Nov. 24 = course, are natural news. We look 
forward to a note from you telling us 
what's happened. (And when you 
write, be sure to give us the name of 
The home slate is one of the best ever. And head coach Red Wilson your spouse.) We're sure you've 
has put together a new look for Duke football—a veer offense done something that would be note- 
powered by muscle, speed, imagination and excitement. A pair of worthy to your former classmates. 
splendid quarterbacks, Craig Browning and Stanley Driskell. The Drop a line to: 


bruising Stanley Broadie is back at fullback. Tight end Stuart pian a 


Schnellenberger leading the freshman stars. 614-Chapel Drive 
The East Carolina and North Carolina games are heading toward Durham, NC 27706 
sellout. Season ticket holders will get first choice for single- oLDSOSGSOSHEOOCO ASSOC OT OTECO 
game tickets for these and other games. . Kenner, La., on Jan. 8. Named Christopher 
Lee. .. . First child and daughter to Tom 


Staverosky '75 and Debbie Staverosky, 
Kenhorst, Pa., on Feb. 22. Named Julia 
Abigail. . . . First child and son to Susan 
Spears Nunn ‘76 and Dewitt A. Nunn B.S.E. 
°76, Charlotte, N.C., on Feb. 4. Named Daniel 
_ McPherson... . First child and daughter to 
& Pamela Baker Stuart B.S.N. °76 and John J. 
Stuart M.F. ’76, Joanna, S.C., on March 29. 
Named Rachel Jane. . . . A daughter to David 
C. Lewis M. Div. ‘77 and Jan Sanford Lewis, 


: : field, Ky., 2. h 
Red indeed means go. And the tickets are going. Get yours Nee One. oa g aaa 


before they're gone. 
Deaths 


: Donald E. Kirkpatrick ’27, A.M. °28 on Feb. 
To reserve your season tickets for the 1979 home football games, return this coupon. 11. Professor emeritus of physics at Queens 
College of the City Univeristy of New York, 
he was residing in Douglaston at the time of his 
death. When he retired in 1968 he was awarded 
a presidential citation for distinguished service 
at the college and a scholarship prize was 
Street established in his name. Among the survivors 

is his wife Marguerite. 





Name 


City, state, Zip William Albert Hart ’28. Judge Hart, educator 
and former judge of Buncomb County Domestic 
Relations Court, died in an Asheville, N.C., 
rest home after a long {llness. While at Duke, 
he was a member of the debating team and Tau 
Kappa Alpha. His wife, the former Mabel 
Reeves °33, a son and daughter survive. 


Home games Price Number tickets Total 


Season tickets, 

preferred area $45 William E. Joyner ’31 on March 17. A resident 
of Decatur, Ga., Joyner had retired from the 
public relations department of Southern Bell 
with 28 years service. He had been active in 
civic clubs and the Boy Scout program. His 
wife Helen Ayers Joyner °33 and two sons 
survive. 


Season ticket for Duke 
employees (limit two) $22.50 


Season tickets, $30 


family plan (adult) Martha Kindel Craven °35 on Feb. 12 in 


Concord, N.C. She was the past and first 
president of the Cabarrus County Medical 
Society Auxiliary as well as Junior Charity 
League president. As former director of the 


Season tickets, family 
plan (children) $15 


H : N.C. Parent Teacher Association, she had 
andling charge $1 served as a State officer. Her husband, Dr. 

Fred T. Craven, two daughters and two sons 
Total remittance oe survive. 


A. Hunter Willis Jr. °39 on March 2 in Augusta, 

Ga., while enroute to Florida with his wife. He 

was a resident of Fairview, Pa., where he was 

Make check payable to DUAA and mail coupon to: president of the Willis Oil Company. His wife 
- Margaret, a son and daughter survive. 


Duke University Ticket Office Glenn L. Hooper Jr. °47, LL.B. °52 oh Dec. 


Cameron Indoor Stadium 12, following a long illness after surgery in 
Duke University 1977 at Duke Hospital for a brain tumor. A 
Durham, NC 27706 native of Dunn, N.C., he practiced law there 


and was the prosecutor of the Dunn Superior 
Court for several years before moving to 
2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a es es ee Jacksonville, where he established his 
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member of the Iron Dukes. He 











his wife Dorothy and two daughters. 


Gloria Bentz Boyer M.Ed. °65 on Dec. 4. The 
Reading, Pa., resident was killed in a head- 
on collision. She is survived by her husband 
Bruce. q 


Sheila Witherspoon ‘76 on March 11. A 

student at the University of Virginia Law 
School, Sheila died as a result of injuries 
sustained in a car accident on March 10. She 
was an honor student at Duke and a member ¢ 
Delta Sigma Theta sorority. 


Rules and regs 


“Red Wilson Wants You!” So said 
recent Register ad and it’s still true— 
head football coach Red Wilson and his 
staff indeed want alumni and friends of 
Duke to keep an eye out for promising 
student athletes. But recruiting is an 
arcane, tricky pastime and Wilson wants 
the university’s grassroots recruiters to 
be aware of the byzantine regulations 

set up by the NCAA to govern recruiting, 
eligibility and financial aid. A small, 
gold-covered pamphlet published by the 
NCAA provides a good, clear summary 
of what can be properly done in these 
areas and what cannot. Single copies 7 
of ‘‘A Guide for the College-Bound 
Student-Athlete’’ are free. Bulk orders 

are available at $7 for 50. They are 
obtainable from: The National Col- " 
legiate Athletic Association, P.O. Box 

1906, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66222. 
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Duke marine geologist Orrin Pilkey on Wrightsville Beach 








East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Dance Festival goes 
on live TV—a first 


The American Dance Festival celebrated 
a first in dance history when the premiere 
of Paul Taylor's *‘Profiles’’ was televised 
live on July 28 from Page Auditorium by 
the South Carolina Educational Television 
Network. The festival commissioned both 
the choreography by Taylor and the music 
by Jan Radzynski, a member of the 1978 
festival workshop for young composers 
and choreographers. The nationally tele- 
vised event climaxed the festival’s 

second year at Duke and its 4Sth 

season of performances. 

Earlier in the week, North Carolina 
Gov. James B. Hunt Jr. invited 150 corpo- 
rate leaders to attend a special perform- 
ance by the Taylor company, sponsored 
by Steed Rollins, publisher of Durham's 
Herald-Sun papers; Cliff Benson, presi- 
dent of Carolina Builders, Inc. of Raleigh; 
and Ray Mulligan, chairman of the board 
of Liggett Group. 

Other festival firsts included the arrival 
of teachers and dancers from the Peking 
Dance Conservatory and the National 
Dance Company of China to observe and 
participate in classes and special work- 
shops on campus. In announcing the 10- 
day residency in early July, festival direc- 
tor Charles L. Reinhart said: *‘This historic 
event will be of great importance to the 
Chinese and American people. The 
residency of the performers from the 
People’s Republic of China gives artists 
from both great nations the unprece- 
dented opportunity of sharing their two 
indigenous art forms—Chinese classic and 
ethnic dance and American modern dance. 
The event marks the first time that the 
two dance cultures will be able to work to- 
gether and learn about each other’s unique 
heritage first hand,”’ 

Aside from the 11 different companies 
performing this year, the festival offered 
a range of dance and dance-related classes, 
attended by 236 students. Lectures, films, 
and town-hall style seminars were open to 
the public, highlighting what Gov. Hunt 
described as ‘the most important dance 
event of this kind in America.”’ 


Three profs named 
J. B. Duke Professors 


Three Duke faculty members have been 
awarded James B. Duke professorships. 
They are George C. Christie, professor 
of law; Dr. Leonard Goldner, professor 
and chief of orthopedic surgery; and Dr. 
Edward A. Johnson, professor and chair- 
man of physiology. 
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Christie, a member of the law school 
faculty since 1967, earned a diploma in 
international law from Cambridge and a 
doctoral degree from Harvard. He held a 
Fulbright Scholarship at Cambridge and 
before coming to Duke served with the 
Agency for International Development. 

Goldner’s major specialty is hand 
surgery, but he has published and lectured 
extensively on a variety of orthopedic 
topics. In 1967, he received the Governor’s 
Award as Physician of the Year in North 
Carolina. A native of Omaha, Neb.., 
Goldner received his M.D. from the 
University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine. He has been on the Duke 
faculty since 1951. 

Johnson’s scientific work has aimed at 
understanding how electrical activity is 
generated in the heart and how heart 
muscles function. A native of Sheffield, 
England, he received bachelor of medicine 
and surgery and M.D. degrees from the 
University of Sheffield. Before coming to 
Duke in 1965, he served on the faculty 
of the University of Sydney, Australia. He 
has been chairman of the medical center’s 
physiology department since 1977. 


Friedl appointed 
arts, sciences dean 


Anthropologist Ernestine Friedl, recently 
named by President Carter to a five-year 
term on the National Science Board, will 
become dean of arts and sciences on Jan. 
1. In a letter to Duke faculty, Provost 
William Bevan described Friedl, age 58, 
as ‘‘a special combination of distinguished 
scholar and experienced administrator.” 
In line with proposed changes in 
academic organizational structure, Friedl 
will be arts and sciences dean rather than 
dean of Trinity College, the post now 
held by John Fein, who plans to return to 
teaching in the romance languages depart- 


BEOOREOORS SETS VOTINTESESSSE 
WTVD did it 


We got our wires crossed in the Easter 
layout in the last issue. We mentioned that 
the Easter services in the Duke Chapel 
were televised but got the call letters 
wrong. It was WIVD, Channel 11, that 
provided live coverage of the service. The 
station, whose general manager is Duke 
alumnus Richard Appleton ’56, also gave 
live coverage to the Christmas Eve service 
and to a special chapel service for govern- 
ment officials. The station plans live 
coverage of five Duke events during the 
coming year. 
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ment at the end of the year. Friedl will 
serve as chief academic and- budget officer 
for about 30 undergraduate departments, 
exclusive of engineering and nursing, that 
make up arts and sciences. The addition 
of budgetary responsibility is a departure 
from previous academic administrative 
structure. 

Fried! chaired Duke’s anthropology 
department from 1973 to 1978, and was 
president of the American Anthropological 
Association in 1974. She is a fellow of both 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. She is the 
author of two books, a 1962 study of 
Greek village life and a 1975 work, 
‘‘Women and Men: An Anthropologist’s 
View.”’ 


Artist Series plans 


rousing season 


The Duke Artist Series will mark its 50th 
anniversary during the 1979-80 season 
with six performances by some of the great 
artists and ensembles. 

The series will open Oct. 19 with a 
recital by American pianist Murray 
Perahia, who will also play with the 
Ciompi Quartet on Oct. 20 and with the 
Duke Symphony, conducted by Allan 
Bone, on Oct. 22. Perahia, the first 
American to win the Leeds Pianoforte 
Competition and also winner of the 
Kosciuszko Chopin Prize, will be returning 
to Duke for his fourth engagement. 

Jean-Pierre Rampal, whom critics have 
called *‘the flute king’’ and *‘the greatest 
living exponent of the flute,’’ will perform 
on Jan. 15. 

The Vienna Chamber Orchestra, con- 


ducted by Philippe Entremont. piano 
soloist, will perform on Jan. 29. The 
orchestra has been praised for its impec- 
cable, stylish performances of the works 
of Mozart and Haydn. 

Les Ballets Canadiens will present 
**Romeo and Juliet’’ on Feb. 20. The 
company has an extensive and varied 
repertoire which includes all styles of ballet 
by leading choreographers. 

Nicolai Gedda, the most recorded 
tenor in history, has sung over 400 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera. 
He will be in recital on Nov. 4. 

Closing the series is a recital by violinist 
Salvatore Accardo on March 19. Accardo 
made his debut at the age of 13. He 
recently discovered and recorded the lost 
Paganini Violin Concerto No. 6. 

All performances will be at 8:15 in Page 
Auditorium except for the Chamber Arts 
Society concert which will be in the East 
Duke Music Room. For information about 
individual and season tickets, contact Page 
Box Office, Box KM, Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 27706, or call (919) 
684-4059. 
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John Justice, the Register’s writer for 
all reasons, including sports, has come 
up with some of the questions you may 
have had on the approaching football 
season—and the answers. Justice, who 
has been following the Blue Devils 
closely for several years, also writes a 
column for Devilirium. He wrote the 
text for Duke’s basketball recruiting 
piece, ‘Above the Rim,” which has just 
won the top award from the College 
Sports Information Directors of America, 


You guys said last year that Duke would have 
a good season. We won three games! What 
happened? Do we have any chance of win- 
ning some football games this year? 


We never promised you a rose garden—or 
the Rose Bowl. If you read the piece 
closely, you’ll see we hedged our predic- 
tion. We said maybe Duke would emerge 
from its ‘tice age’’ of mediocre football 


' seasons. 


Things got weird last year: The 
schedule included debilitating nonconfer- 
ence games with Michigan, Navy and 


_ Tennessee; Stanley *‘The Bull’’ Broadie, 


the school’s all-time leading rusher as a 
freshman was out because of grades; 

there was an angry, muted player rebellion 
resulting in suspensions for three squad 
members; and, as the final fizz-out to a 


bum year, Coach Mike McGee became 
the first Duke football coach to be fired. 

The Blue Devils ended 4-7, still locked 
in the ice, frozen in the fjords. 

This yearf however, promises Duke 
fans a real chance of having some fun— 
fun meaning to win more games than last 
year. There is no Michigan on the 1979 
Duke schedule. No Ohio State. No Stan- 
ford or Tennessee. Realism has guided the 
choosing of such outside opponents as 
Richmond and Army. The bullyboys of 
the provinces, the ACC teams, must be 
confronted, but the national powers that 
have annually battered the Devils have 
been banished. 

The home schedule constitutes the guts 
of the 1979 Duke season. There are five 
home games—East Carolina, Maryland, 
Clemson, N.C. State and North Carolina. 
If the Blue Devils can go 3-2 at home, 
they stand a pretty fair chance of winning 
four of the six away games and ending 
up 7-4. The last time a Duke football team 
won as many as seven games was in 1962, 
when defensive tackle Paul Heinsohn, 
now 6-foot-4 and 245 pounds, was two 
years old. 


Gene Banks is such a great athlete that 

he’d make a good tight end. Has anyone ever 
thought of this idea? Also, he’d draw a 

lot of fans. 


Coach Bill Foster has often thought of 


peek at football *79 


risking Banks playing football—the 
thought makes him shudder. No, the 1979 


‘ football squad won’t have any household 


names on the 88-man roster. This year’s 
Duke squad is—not meaning it perjora- 
tively—a team of no-names. No super- 
stars, no sure-fire All Americans. Which 
is not to say that stars won’t emerge from 
the fray or that the team won’t function 
well and winningly as a collective. 

Offensive guard Bob Riordan and 
center Kevin Kelly have what it. takes to 
make all-Atlantic Coast Conference and 
perhaps win other honors. Quarterback 
Craig Browning—and his hard-pushing 
understudy Stanley Driskell—may prove 
to be standouts in a year when most ACC 
teams will be guided by young signal 
callers. Coach Wilson’s corps of running 
backs is deep and solid—Broadie, Keith 
Crenshaw, Mike Stopper, Bobby Brower 
and a freshman, Greg Boone, whom 
Wilson calls “‘super.’’ A pair of massive 
tackles, Heinsohn and F. A. Martin will 
be entrusted with holding the defensive 
line together. In the defensive backfield, 
Craig Hoskins and George Gawdun 
provide experience and talent. 

It could be a big season even without 
big names. 


What are the weaknesses of the Duke 
team? 


The linebackers need seasoning both on 
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the inside and outside. Ned Gonet, a full- 
back for two years, will be learning the 
linebacker’s position, as will Eric 
Drescher, a nose guard last year. The 
above mentioned tackles, Martin and 
Heinsohn, are big, tough and good—but 
young. And there are 22 freshmen in all 
this year—unblooded, yet to be tested. 


What does the slogan ‘‘Red Means Go”’ 
mean, anyhow? 


Coach Shirley S. *-Red’’ Wilson, whose 
ten-year record of 72-34-2 made him the 
winningest coach ever at Elon College in 
Burlington, N.C., likes a team that moves 
the ball. His offensive-minded Blue Devils 
will, he says, keep everyone’s eyes wide 
open this year. **We will,’’ Wilson says, 
‘take some chances. We'll probably do a 
variety of things on fourth down and try 
not to be predictable. We will probably 
fake into the line and throw a pass.”’ 
Wilson has his men practicing such 
esoterica as quick kicks on second and 
third downs. He has them drilling on the 
two-minute shotgun offense. *“We'll be 
exciting,’ he says. **We will gamble a lot 
on defense. We'll crash linebackers in 
there. We’ll try to make some big defen- 
sive plays and make them cough up the 
football.” 

Whew! There’s more excitement in 
Wilson’s 1979 prospectus—which sounds 


_ like a briefing for a cavalry charge—than 


in some entire games in years past. If the 
coach’s proffered visions of football excite- 
ment can be translated into on-the-field 
reality this year, then the sports depart- 
ment’s slightly perfervid “‘Five Days of 
Dynamite’’ may turn out to be a fair 
description of Duke football in 1979. 


Players’ 50th season 
has lively lineup | 


When the curtain goes up in Branson 
Theater this fall the Duke Players will 
reach the half-century point, with the 
current season’s lineup ranging from 
children’s theater to Shakespeare. 

Peter Shaffer’s “‘The Public Eye,’ a 
one act dealing with a conjugal crisis be- 
tween a man, his wife, and the detective 
hired to follow her, will play Sept. 7 and 8 
to coincide with freshman week. 

Orlando and Rosalind verbally joust in 
the Forest of Arden Oct. 18-21 and 25-28 
in Shakespeare’s “‘As You Like It,”’ fol- 
lowed the next month by a production 
especially for children, “The Beeple.”’ 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2 and Dec. 7-9. 

“Ring Round the Moon,’ a turn-of-the 
century charade of mistaken identities 
between twins, by Jean Anouilh, will be 


Framed in a gridwork of reinforcing steel, 
the Bryan University Center rises out of 
the ground in a former parking lot near Duke 
Chapel. Contributions are still being sought 
for the $16 million center. Only about $10 
million is now in hand. Broadcast and 
insurance executive Joseph Bryan and wife 
Kathleen Price Bryan gave $3 million 
toward the center, scheduled for completion 
in 1981. The center will provide space for 
various performing groups, film, dining 
areas, student work space and other long- 
needed facilities. 
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performed Feb. 21-24 and Feb. 28 through 
March 2. 

Madness and Southern decadence close 
the season in Lillian Hellman’s “Toys in 
the Attic’’ on April 17-20 and 24-27. For 
ticket information. contact Duke Players. 
P.O. Box 6936. College Station. Durham, 
N.C. 27708. or call (919) 684-3181. 


Grant funds 
insecticide research 


Duke researchers have received a $252,985 
grant to explore human tumor cells in an 
attempt to develop a quick method for 
testing the potential danger of insecticides. 
If successful, the researchers say, the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA) could save millions of dollars in 
screening chemicals that are to be released 
into the environment. The work at Duke 
is being supported by EPA. 

Dr. Doyle G. Graham. clinical associate 
professor of pathology at the medical 
center, says the experimental screening 
method uses nerve tissue derived from 
tumors that occur primarily in children. 
Neuroblastoma cells that make up the 
tumors are very similar to normal nerve 
cells, but aren't hidden behind blood and 
tissue barriers. 

Because of their accessibility, these 
cells have offered neurobiologists a unique 
opportunity to ask questions about nerve 
cells that couldn't be asked in whole 
animals,’’ Graham says. He hopes nerve 
tissue screening will offer a better and 
faster alternative to conventional animal 


Alumni 


The first three Alumni Endowed Under- 
graduate Scholarships, a new merit-based 
scholarship of $3,000 each, will be awarded 
in the fall of 1980. 

“We expect that these scholarships will 
be as coveted as any of the university 
because the full amount will be awarded 
regardless of need.’ says Neil Williams 
"$8, J.D. ‘61. president of the General 
Alumni Association, which has created 
the scholarships. 

The first trio of grants will be named in 
honor of Roger L. Marshall ‘42. director 
of alumni affairs until 1976 and now a 
special assistant to the president: the late 
Henry R. Dwire ‘02. A.M. ‘03 director of 
public relations and alumni affairs from 


Roger Marshall 
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trials involving pesticides. 

The new process, to be developed over 
the next three years, will evaluate how 
well the nerve tissue method can help 
identify which organophosphate 
insecticides are likely to cause delayed 
and potentially permanent nerve damage 
among humans. Organophosphate insecti- 
cides have almost completely replaced 
the older chlorinated hydrocarbon insec- 
ticides, such as DDT. They are generally 
short-lived in the environment, but have 
the potential to damage nerve tissue in 
mammals. 

“There are many thousands of possible 
insecticides that could be synthesized by 
industry. and it has become completely 
impractical to test the neurological safety 
of each one with experimental animals.” 
Graham says. 

It costs $20,000 and takes from four to 
Six months to test a single insecticide on 
chickens. 
mammals. which are even more expen- 
sive. Should be used in insecticide screen- 
ing because they are more closely related 
to humans. 

From past animal research and from 
human poisonings resulting from acci- 
dents. ignorance or negligence. scientists 
know that some organophosphates may 
cause slow, irreversible damage to the 
spinal cord and other parts of the central 
nervous system. The chemicals attack the 
long axon that carriers nerve impulses. 
and then a protective fatty sheath that 
surrounds each axon degenerates. 


And some researchers argue that 


scholars 


1930 to 1944; and William D. Jones, 
special functions manager for the dining 
halls until 1976, when he joined the 
admissions office staff. He retired this 
summer. 

A fourth scholarship, not to be awarded 
until 1981, will be named to honor 
Charles A. Dukes 29, director of alumni 
affairs from 1944 to 1963. 

Three scholarships will be added each 
year until the total reaches 12, says Paul 
Vick '66. director of alumni affairs. The | 
initial $115,000 for the first three scholar- 
ships comes from contributions from the 
Roger Marshall Scholarship Fund. 
bequest from the Henry Dwire estate and 
from the General Alumni Association. ° 





gifts so that the scholarshi 


Register wins award 


The Duke Alumni Register is one of seven 
runners-up for the top alumni tabloid in the 
country. The recognition was based on the 
1978-79 issues of the Register, which has 
won the award two previous times in the 
competition sponsored by the Council for 
Advancement and Support of Education. 
The Register was chosen out of a field of 
66 tabloids from colleges and universities 
across the country. 

Other winners in the exceptional achieve- 
ment category included tabloids from the 
University of Kansas, University of Louis- 
ville, University of California, Rice 
University, University of California at Los 
Angeles and Tufts University, which was 
chosen out of the group as the best paper in 
the nation. 

The Register also got a first-place award 
from the Printing Industries of the Virginias 
for the qualify of the printing, which was 
done by Womack Press in Danville, Va. 


Notes, appointments 


e Bruce B. Lawrence and Eric Meyers 
have been named full professors in the 
religion department. Lawrence joined the 
faculty in 1971 and was chairman of 
Duke's comparative studies program on 
southern Asia from 1976 to 1978. Meyers. 
who joined the faculty in 1969, has directed 
archaelogical expeditions in Israel and is 
director of the Duke-UNC cooperative 
program in Judaic studies. 


e Ned A. Porter has been named a full 








“From this point on,’ says Williams, a 


lawyer in Atlanta, “‘money for the scholar- _ 
ships will come from contributions from 


alumni. Our aim is to get many 





representative of our alumni 

“In the alumni associatio 
notices now going into the mail we ar 
asking alumni to make a modest gif 
toward what we expect to become one of 


the most generous and Prestigious scholar. 


ships of the university.” 

The only current university scholarship 
comparable to the Alumni Endowed 
Undergraduate Scholarship is the Angier 
B. Duke Scholarship, which hasa_ ~ 
minimum annual stipend of $1.000, if no 
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professor in the chemistry department. A 
faculty member since 1969, he has been 
the recipient of research grants from the 
National Science Foundation and the 
Research Corporation of New York. 


e Effective this fall Howard G. Clark 

will become chairman of the biomedical 
engineering department. replacing Dr. Theo 
Pilkington who returns to full-time 

teaching and research. An engineering 
faculty member since 1968, Clark holds 

six patents. has written many articles for 
professional journals and has done research 
in blood coagulation and protein separation. 


e Dr. Rebecca H. Buckley, recently pro- 
moted to immunology professor. has been 
named James Buren Sidbury Professor of 
Pediatrics. succeeding Dr. Jerome S. 
Harris who retired last year. Dr. Buckley 
‘S54. the first woman president of the 
American Academy of Allergy. also directs 
Duke's Asthma and Allergic Diseases 
Center. She joined the faculty in 1961. 


e The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has elected as fellows three 
Duke professors—William D. Billings of 
the botany department; Dr. Irwin Frido- 
vich of biochemistry; and Joel G. Colton, 
a history professor now on leave as 
humanities director at the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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Wooden seawall on Wrightsville Beach-man’s attempt to hold the sand 


All along the thin ribbons of sand shrub and maritime forest 
that are the Outer Banks of North Carolina, residents know 
Duke marine geologist Orrin H. Pilkey as ‘“‘the man who wants 
to let the lighthouse fall in.’’ Their description is oversimplified, 
but leads to the core of his argument. He says in most cases 
nature’s management is better than shoring up private develop- 
ment with public money, pumping new sand on the beaches 
and building costly engineered defenses. 

Author, developer and realtor Wallace Kaufman ’61 has 
raised a few eyebrows among colleagues by having served two 
terms as president of the Conservation Council of North 
Carolina and later the Conservation Foundation of North 
Carolina. In the struggle to preserve Bald Head Island and other 
barrier islands, he has called overdevelopment of the beaches 
the result of a romantic, soap-opera view of nature, ignorance 
of history an inflated sense of technological power and greed. 

Pilkey and Stanley Riggs, a colleague at East Carolina 
University, recently led a caravan of newspaper reporters on a 
200-mile tour of the North Carolina coast to illustrate changing 
ideas on shoreline management within the scientific community. 
The trip, which led to extensive coverage in the Washington 
Post, the New York Times and several North Carolina news- 
papers, coincided with the publication of Kaufman and Pilkey’s 
book, ‘‘The Beaches Are Moving”’ ($10.95, Anchor/Doubleday). 

The book is the culmination of over six years of research. 
The authors argue that most beaches must move to survive and 
that their survival is incompatible with fixed lot lines and 
hamburger stands. The beach is the proper realm of storm and 
tide. Businessman Kaufman and scientist Pilkey conclude that 
in most cases the wisest beach management is none at all. 

Here are excerpts: 


person can live on a mountain, in a desert. or 
on a suburban lot, and after a few years he 
can say: “I know every inch of this place, 
every rock, tree, weed, and fold of earth.” 
No one can say that about the shoreline or 





the beaches. 

The beach is land which has given itself up to wind 
and wave. Every day throughout the life of the earth, the 
wind and the waves have been at work shaping and 
reshaping the beach, pushing and pulling almost micro- 
scopic grains of sand and sometimes boulders larger than 
cars. For practical purposes there may be days when no 
wind blows, but even on the stillest days, when the sea 
lies like a flawless mirror, a wave moves against the 
shore. This is the wave of the tide, a gigantic slow slosh- 
ing of the sea within the occanic basins. As the sea and 
the wind move, the beaches move. 

A glance at maps of the American coastline, from 
Vespucci to the U.S. Geological Survey, seems to show 
little change. There’s the Florida peninsula, the familiar 
elbow of Cape Hatteras, the great fish form of Long 
Island, and the hook of Cape Cod. Yet, comparisons of 
detailed maps shown that privateers, pirates, and ad- 
venturers sailed a different coastline than our Founding 
Fathers defended against Britain. The coaet illumined by 
the ‘‘rockets’ red glare’’ is not the coast of our Bicen- 
tennial. From map to map islands change shape, inlets 
appear and disappear, shoals shrink or grow, and capes of 
land stretch further and further out to sea. To know the 
beaches is to know the beaches are moving. 


From the book ‘‘The Beaches are Moving,” by Wallace 


Kaufman and Orrin Pilkey. Copyright 1979 by Anchor/ 
Doubleday. Used with permission. 
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We ignore this when we build motels, pavilions, board- 
walks, and even whole towns on the edge of the ocean. 
In our business hats we do not recognize any real estate 
as movable. Corners are staked, lines drawn, and neat 
rectangular lots are recorded in courthouses as if they 
would be true forever. But in our play we are guided by 
a different vision. On almost any summer day on any 
sandy beach in the United States, adults and children 
alike amuse themselves with sand castles, moats, road 
systems, arches, miniature towns, and statues of each 
other. Here at the beach is one of the few socially ac- 
ceptable forms of carefree play for adults. In molded 
damp sand we build images of our dreams and hopes. The 
water takes them away, as time one day takes our very 
lives. Amateur engineers may be fascinated with what we 
build, but perhaps the more interesting question is, Why 
do We make these little sacrifices? Perhaps, freed of 
economic and social concerns, we set aside our passion 
for monuments, history, and permanence and admit we 
are part of the ceaseless change that is nature. 

The waves and tides which accept our sacrifices of 
sand castles and statues are only a small part of the forces 
that keep the beaches in motion. One way of understand- 
ing the dynamic nature of the beach would be to imagine 
yourself a photographer setting out to do a photo essay 
and a film on the beach. An ordinary snapshot would 
reveal a Static, stationary place. The picture would show 
no sign of motion unless it were taken on a day when 
wind, rain, or waves were so violently agitated that they 
registered as blurs on the film. Now suppose you go to 
the water's edge and snap a picture at an extremely fast 
speed, say 1/2000th of a second, and on very fine film. 
And you do the same at the top of a dune. Very likely 
the pictures would show thousands of minute sand grains 
tumbling in the water and blowing through the air. Finally 
you set up a small shelter and a time-lapse camera and 
take two or three pictures a day for several years. Then 
the pictures are shown like a movie. The film will show 
dunes rising, falling, and marching along the beach as if 
enormous whales were migrating beneath the sand. The 
foredune and the tidal area of the beach where bathers 
spread their blankets will expand and contact like a sheet 
of stretched rubber. At the same time the tidal zone as 
well as the beach seems to rise and fall like the gangplank 
of a boat riding the daily tides beside the dock. The sand 
of the beach may even turn miraculously into large 
cobbles, then back into sand, and so on. During stormy 
weather, changes flash before us almost too fast for the 
eye to follow—a dune or an inlet here one second and 
gone the next, as the film moves on. Chances are that 
at some point in the film we would see a dark line cut 
across the beach not far from the camera—an inlet. It may 
advance in our direction, gnawing away at the beach be- 
fore it and leaving new beach in its wake. Within a few 


rrin 1 Pilkey s guided tour of the North 
= arolina beaches for reporters ¢ 

sive and mostly approving newspaper ¢ 
erage, but some dissent came quickly from 
local quarters. On the Sunday after Pilkey’ 





tour, the Wilmington Star-News devoted a full-page story S 


to response from a building inspector and beach-front _ 
property owners from adjacent Wrightsville Beach. 

“{ have serious questions,”’ said Wrightsville Beach _ 
building inspector John Nesbitt, ‘as to Mr. Pilkey’s 
qualifications in making statements about beach con- 
struction when his speciality is marine geology. There's — 
no question in anyone's mind that when a hurricane 
comes. we'll have damage. Anyone who says that, has a 
flair for stating the obvious.”’ Stating that Wrightsville 
Beach's building code is the most stringent in North 


Carolina, Nesbit said. **We now require a lot of builders. 


We have our own standards. the state’s. the CAMA 
(Coastal Area Management Act). and federal regulations 
that they have to meet.”’ 

Nesbitt also bristled at Pilkey’s argument that en- 
gineering works—groins. seawalls, jetties. and the like— 
to save the beaches are foredoomed and not worth the 
money to do. ~l really don’t know what he's saying.” 
said Nesbitt. “Does he mean. don’t develop the barrier 


islands? We can’t start from day one. The beach is de- 
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could possibly happen. It’s our 


minutes the film will stop short, the photographer having 
abandoned the camera as the whole lookout station 
collapses in the water. 

Despite this incessant motion, beaches continue to 
border the continent with about the same area from one 
year to the next. But like a person constantly changing 
position in a large armchair, not everything will be in the 
same place all the time. 

Beaches are not stable, but they are in dynamic 
equilibrium. 

We say the site of New York City or Chicago or 
Atlanta is stable because even over several human life- 
spans there is little practical change in the land mass itself 
unless mankind so wills it. Dynamic equilibrium is not 
stability of this kind but a net balance among many 
changes. If you give a person a dollar in return for three 
loaves of bread, you have neither a net loss nor gain. 
Your assets change shape but their value is in equilibrium. 
The same is true if you eat the bread. You no longer have 
the loaves, but you have energy. You have been making 
‘trade-offs.’ You trade off the convenient convertibility 
of stock for the comfort of a house, or you trade off the 
supply of bread for more physical stamina. 

Nature maintains the dynamic equilibrium of the 
beaches through unceasing trade-offs of four factors: 

MATERIALS: sand, silt, biological debris, flotsam. 

ENERGY: the forces of winds, waves, and tides. 

SHAPE OF THE BEACH: steepness and width. 

SEA LEVEL: land rising or falling, seas gaining or losing 
water. 

The simplicity of listing these four elements is decep- 
tive. Great mysteries still surround the processes of 
shoreline evolution. We may never unravel the inter- 
workings of the long slow rise of sea level and the daily 
work of wind, wave, and tide. Yet gradually we are learn- 
ing how the beaches survive, so that the story of a 
particular event, limited to a short stretch of coast and 
span of time, can be told. 

Today we understand how hurricane seas surrounded 
and leveled the island city of Galveston and killed six 
thousand people in 1900. We know how a resort town 
disappeared on Oregon’s Tillamook Spit. We understand 
the evolution of Cape May, New Jersey, from a broad 
sandy beach resort frequented by the country’s Founding 
Fathers in the eighteenth century to a rubble-walled town 
pleading for economic assistance from Washington. We 
can prove that Miami’s once broad white beaches were 
destroyed by the hotels facing them. We know how in an 
Alaskan bay giant waves sheared trees from hills a 
thousand feet above the water. We can even predict 
where future disasters will occur. 

Beach stories are too easy to find. In writing this book 
we amassed whole file cabinets full of stories. Some 
stories were a thousand years old—stories of native 
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‘out. When we built here. we had full knowledge of what 
risk and we accept that. 
Why shouldn't we be willing and able to develop a ree 
of property at our own risk?” 

Said motel owner Doug Powell: There’ s iy no 





: arguing with Pilkey’s basic logic. The beach is eroding. 








We all know that. I feel that if we don’t keep on putting 





_up the money to protect it. though, the public won't be 
_ able to use it. and that would mean losses of tourist 
dollars. . 
and billions spent in the state by tourists, the state ‘simply y 

_ couldn’t afford not to take care of the beach. But you can 





With all the millions of dollars spent here 





bet Virginia and South Carolina would | just love for us to. 
stop protecting our beaches.’ Then Powell echoed 
building inspector Nesbitt by saying: ° “We can’t set the 
clock back forty years. If Pilkey had been around forty 
years ago. maybe things would be different now. But he 
wasn't, and this is the way it is now. We can t change it, 
SO we. have to-deal with i it as best we can.” 





American coastal villages and beach encampments only 
revealed in this century by a changing shoreline or 
archeologist’s trowel. Most of our stories are modern be- 
cause today the number of people living within a mile of 
the beach is probably greater than the number of all 
Americans who lived anywhere in the nineteenth century. 
We can predict the headline stories for the next decade 
or two because mankind's presence and the elements of 
the dynamic equilibrium that write these stories will not 
have changed. We are tempted to tell too many of these 
stories because they embody so much spectacular action, 
so much complex human character, and, at least at a 
distance, so much amusing irony. 

Yet accounts of houses falling over California cliffs, 
or Gulf Coast islands disappearing in hurricanes, are in 
themselves unimportant. Only idle curiosity wants to 
know how high the flood was and how many perished. 
Our higher intelligence asks: How did we face danger? 
How did we feel afterward? Why did we take the risk? 
What are we going to do now? 


he most ambitious proposal for establishing a 

status quo on the U.S. coastline originated in 

Singapore. In 1971 the Housing Board of that 

incredible human beehive had to pump new 

land out of the sea. The board armored the re- 
claimed stretch, five miles long and up to 2,200-feet wide, 
with a seawell. When waves began to undermine the wall 
Ho Siew-Koon, a board member and engineer, proposed 
a more natural protection—artificial headlands. If the 
rocky headlands of a natural coast drew wave energy and 
protected quiet pocket beaches between them, engineers 
could create similar structures, Ho reasoned. Singapore’s 
headlands of rubble reach out into the longshore current 
and trap sand. The result, at least temporarily, is a scal- 
loped shoreline, a series of low, triangular headlands 800 
feet apart with quiet bays between. In 1974, Ho and an 
Australian colleague, Richard Sylvester, described the 
project in Civil Engineering, the magazine of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. Sylvester said that here, 
finally, was the way to beat the Atlantic Ocean on North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks. 

For the Atlantic Coast Sylvester and Ho propose 
growing the headlands behind floating breakwaters. A 
breakwater is simply a wall parallel to the shore. Behind 
it a wave shadow forms and sand drops out of the weak- 
ened longshore current. Sylvester and Ho propose an 
ingenious movable breakwater built as a platform of sub- 
merged steel tubes. As sand accumulates behind the ~ 
breakwater, the platform is moved seaward until the 
headland reaches the desired size. Now the headland is 
stabilized with a rock-armored tip and flanks. 

These two engineers, internationally respected by their 
colleagues, point out that a singular advantage of the 
protective headlands is that the dunes along the beach 
can be bulldozed and the sand used to fill in behind the 
headlands. The newly leveled dune area is planted with 
trees and lawn grasses which would now thrive, their 
roots finding the water table not far below ground. Both 
the old dune field and the new beach become prime de- 
velopment and recreation areas and broaden the local tax 
base as the shoreline becomes stable. 

The headland system also offers beach users the ad- 
vantages of many types of beach within a short distance. 
Near the headland itself wave energy will be strong and 
the waves right for surfers. In the cup of the bay waves 
will be smaller. This is an area for weaker swimmers and 
a calm place where people can launch boats. A beach 
with a series of bays would allow fishermen, swimmers, 
and boaters to enjoy special preserves. 

Sylvester and Ho like to point out that all 
these benefits are the result of engineering that imitates 
nature. They say their system grew out of observations 
of beaches adjacent to natural headlands. Their vision of 
engineering which imitated and improves on nature has 
spread fast among their colleagues. Orville T. Magoon, 
Chief Coastal Engineer of the South Pacific Division of 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, calls artificial head- 
lands “‘one of the most promising means of stabilizing a 
shoreline and also developing a recreational beach.” 
There is no reason, he believes. why engineers cannot 
build structures that ~*will duplicate the success of nature 
in stabilizing sedimentary coastlines.” 

Engineers have often tried and failed to protect de- 
velopment by stabilizing the beach. History tells us that 
betting on beach stabilization is a high-risk wager. Like 
pulling the handle of a one-armed bandit, it’s hard to quit 
betting, especially if big losses are preceded by small 
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Ocean nibbles toward homes on manmade beach at Wilmington 
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wins. But we don’t mean to cast aside either science or 
engineering with this metaphor of slot machines any 
more than we would suggest ignoring your doctor because 
George Washington’s doctor used leeches. Nevertheless, 
we know that no science is born without an intellectual 
and emotional heritage. The important question for us to 
ask about modern coastal engineering is not whether its 
inventions are different, but whether they spring from the 
same perspective and bias that we have traced from 
Rome to Holland and across the Atlantic 

to the United States. 

Coastal engineers of the past 20 years, many of 
whom are still teaching and practicing, have the highest 
failure rate of any group of engineers in the world. If 
bridges were failing as frequently as seawalls, a drive on 
any major highway would require considerable disregard 
for life and limb. 

Most shoreline engineers would dispute these odds 
and name a number of places where they have tamed the 
shoreline. Lim Vallianos, an outstanding engineer with 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, has argued with us 
that we have overlooked hundreds of successful shoreline 
projects all over the coast. But a shoreline engineer 
considers a jetty or seawall a success if it endures 15 
20, or 30 years, its predicted design life. Also, to 
Vallianos and other engineers, a seawall that lasts 15 
years and protects the property behind it is a success 
whether or not it destroys the beach in front of it. Cape 
May’s jetties successfully protect the harbor inlet, al- 
though the town spent itself into poverty trying futilely to 
hold its beaches and tourists, and to defend its property 
tax base against the ocean. 

Developers and engineers frequently talk about 
environmental *‘trade-offs,’’ giving up some natural 
quality to gain another benefit. The trade-offs required 
by many coastal projects, however, are seldom factored 
into the engineers’ cost analysis or even predicted. En- 
gineers, trying to protect development, volunteer for 
what is usually a no-win situation. The beach changes in 
shape and position because it is part of dynamic 
equilibrium. Though this phenomenon has not been 
canonized as a law of nature, it is an indisputable fact of 
life and geology. Engineers are trying to stop the beach 
from responding to the dynamic equilibrium, to remove 
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Seawall encloses house at Wrightsville Beach 





Rocks defect wave action at Carolina Beach 
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materials and shape from the four-way series of trade- 
offs nature requires within her own system. 

The following principles have made engineers indig- 
nant and angry, but they are proven by careful observation 
of coastal engineering and its consequences: 

e No erosion problem exists until people lay out property 
lines and build. Beach changes only trouble people who 
have strong attachments to immovable objects and fixed 
lines. Shoreline engineers are rarely, if ever, called in 

to stabilize a wild beach. 

e Anything built on or near the beach usually increases 
the rate of erosion. Seawalls, bulkheads, groins, and 
house foundations reduce the flexibility of the system 

to respond to changes in the dynamic equilibrium. If 
energy patterns and sea level change and the beach does 
not, residents will lose more beach than under the natural 
system. 

e Once you start protecting the beach you can’t stop. By 
destroying the beach, most protective measures eventually 
create peril for themselves and increased danger to the 
development they protect. When protective seawalls or 
artificial dune walls or jetties begin to give way, a healthy 
natural system does not exist as a backup. Also, resi- 
dents seeing a seawall crumble often feel more fright- 
ened of the ocean than those watching natural erosion. 
The sequence of beach protection is also a sequence of 
increasing expenses. 

e In order to “‘save’’ the beach, we destroy it. When we 
stop erosion it is not to save the beach, but the develop- 
ment behind the beach. The beach that has become in- 
flexible disappears rapidly, as it did at Miami Beach. 

e The cost of saving property is greater than the value of 
the property saved. This is particularly true when the 
long-range costs are accounted for and we recognize that 
storms occasionally wipe out whatever defenses have 
been erected. 


Shoreline engineering is brought into the natural system 
by the people who are responsible for creating the prob- 
lems, and their solutions usually cost taxpayers more 
money that the property behind the shoreline is worth, 
especially since the beach is often destroyed by its 
fortification. 

Over the past three thousand years shoreline engi- 
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neers have worked toward the same goal—stabilization. 
With many variations in design and theory, they have _ 
tried to realize their goal in one of three ways: building 
structures perpendicular to the shoreline (groins and 
jetties) to trap the sand in the longshore currents; 
building structures parallel to the shoreline designed to 
dampen wave energy before it reaches shore (break- 
waters) or to absorb the impact of the breaking wave 
(seawalls, bulkheads, and'revetments); replenishing or 
**nourishing’’ the beaches by pumping new sand onto the 
beach or into the longshore currents. 


t seems simple enough. Early peoples probably ob- 
served that wherever a boulder or log lay on the tidal 
land more sand accumulated on one side. On the 
side with less sand often a little hollow held a pool 
where snails or small minnows waited for the re- 
turning sea. If you build a wall of rocks, or of lumber, 
concrete, steel, or sandbags out into the surf perpendicular 
to shore, you have built a groin. (The name does not 
derive from any pelvic similarity but from the old French 
word groyne, which means “‘snout.’’) 
On the upstream side of the wall the sand builds out 
toward the seaward end, enlarging the beach. Chances 
are this sand is needed on down the coast. 

if you or your neighbor want to save the next section 
of beach from sand starvation, another groin is needed. 
So on down the line. After the first groin was put up at 
Miami Beach, where sand moves from north to south, 
shoreline owners to the south began to put up their own 
walls, until the beach itself looked like a series of backyard 
fences. After groins of big sand-filled plastic bags 
became popular, sunbathers began to sprawl on them. 
After all, until the recent sand pumping began, the beach 
had disappeared in front of most commercial establish- 
ments. 

The northern New Jersey shore, which has been 
armored much longer than Miami Beach, displays several 
generations of groins. When the tide is low, rusted metal 
walls and broken posts testify that the ultimate fate of 
groins is to be torn apart by storm waves. The debris 
and remnants are interesting as a kind of beach archeology, 
but they are, for all practical purposes, a form of garbage 
embedded in the beach and dangerous to swimmers. 

Recently engineers have tried to preserve the life of 
groins and imitate the natural system by creating permea- 
ble structures. These may be latticework walls or weirs, 
giant jacks made of reinforced concrete or perforated _ 
steel. In some situations the groins are movable, so they 
can catch sand moving in one direction in summer and 
be taken apart when winter reverses the direction of 
dominant longshore currents. Sandbag groins are easily 
filled with a sand pump and easily moved. They are also 
easily destroyed by kids with a penknife. 

The problem remains the same under all conditions— 
the groin is trapping sand that is moving somewhere. 
Wherever longshore currents move sand, the natural 
beaches have depended on this means of supply. In- 
terruptions that build one section of beach erode another. 

As with any device built and operated so simply, 
groins have been used by many people who see nature 
simplistically and for whom time is an unimportant 
dimension. In fact, in many parts of the United States 
groins were once more successful than they are today. 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers points out that much 
of our former sand supplies that found their way into 
the longshore currents to be trapped later by groins are now 
locked up in shoreline development, retaining walls, and 
inland dams—many built by the Corps itself. 


The list of engineering defenses includes jetties, which stop 
sand at inlets; seawalls and bulkheads, which reflect wave 
energy back on the beach causing erosion; and even 
artificial dunes which lock up to prevent the overwash 
that builds up the middle and back of an island. 


The great dune wall of the Outer Banks shares much 
in common with Richard Silvester and Ho Siew-Koo’s 
proposal to save the National Seashore with a facade of 
artificial headlands. Since the unanimous endorsement in 
the 1930s of the dune wall, coastal engineers and shore- 
line geologists have gone their separate ways. 

Engineers have increasingly refined their calculations 
of stress and strain both in the natural system and in the 
structures they build to defend the beach. They can 
reduce wave and wind forces, weather probabilities, and 
the strength of their own materials to formulas and 
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precise numbers. Computers can digest the numbers and 
design new defenses. This new sophistication has yielded 
a supermarket of new designs, many of which imitate 
nature in some way. Experts say at least two hundred 
designs for “low cost” protection were published between 
1974 and 1978. Professor Billy Edge, of Clemson Uni- 
versity, a member of the National Shoreline Erosion 
Demonstration Program, says only 10 per cent of the 
low-cost solutions show any promise. Among these he 
lists artificial seaweed developed in Germany, concrete 
blocks preglued to a filter-cloth mat, cement bags, a reef 
of buoyant frisbees, and several kinds of sandbags. He 
still reserves judgment on all of these devices, now being 
monitored by the Demonstration Program. One judgment 
we can make is that however novel, all have the same 
intent—substituting a status quo amidst natural changes. 
Edge holds up the simplest solution with least reserve. 
He points out that a very effective dune-preservation 
measure was proposed by the Nassau-Suffolk Regional 
Planning Commission: plant the dunes with poison ivy. 
Perhaps because engineers have had so little success 
in taming the sea, they are quick to repeat whatever 
seems to have worked. Thus, Silvester and Ho leap from 
Singapore to North Carolina with their artificial 
headlands. Geologists, whose job more often is to de- 
scribe than to build walls or solve problems, have be- 
come increasingly aware of beaches as whole systems 
and of the differences from one beach to the next. Wave 
conditions, abundance and quality of materials, rate of 
sea-level rise, and shoreline shape are quite different in 
Singapore and North Carolina. Even beaches on adjacent 
islands of the Outer banks differ more than most sets of 
fraternal twins. Take the case of two islands we described 
in the Cape Lookout National Seashore—Core Banks and 
Shackleford Island. Both islands share the same plentiful 
sand supply, but dominant wave direction and longshore 
currents are very different. The wind blows up or down 
the length of Core Banks, and sand deposited on the 
beach by the waves is not blown inland to form dunes. In 
a storm the island’s simple response is to flatten out and 
endure complete flooding. The wind blowing onto 
Shackleford from the south pushes sand into extensive 
dunes which prevent most flooding. The dunes are a 
reservoir of sand to flatten the beach profile during 


Sea now threatens Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, beyond ruins of the original 
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Coastal resident Paul Foster, seated, discusses plight 
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storms. A seawall here, locking up this sand, would do 
more damage than on Core Banks. 

Because engineers are called upon to treat specific 
and local symptoms, their field of vision seldom includes 
the full scope of beach movement. Most beaches are 
larger than the problems treated by engineers. The shore- 
face extends up to four miles offshore into water thirty 
feet deep. On barrier islands all visible land and all 
development are part of the dynamic equilibrium. While 
whole islands do not experience the rapid changes seen 
on their beaches, their evolution is not nearly as slow as 
the evolution of an animal species. Within a human life- 
time we can see the hands of the clock move. What 
makes island evolution predictable and gradual is the 
amazing flexibility of the beach itself. When engineering 
changes the character of the beach and tries to stabilize 
it, unpredictable change accelerates on the whole island. 
Wave attack may become stronger and storms more de- 
structive. Mid-island dunefields may begin to disappear. 
The marshes on the lagoon side shrink. Fish and shellfish 
grounds disappear, wildlife populations drop. Polluted 
water running off the mainland or seeping out of septic 
fields is no longer purified by the natural filter system. 
The island becomes a city at sea with the water rising 


slowly around it. 
The difference between the holistic perspective of the 


geologist and the problem-focused vision of the engineer, 
like all conceptual differences, affects their language. 
Between the words erosion and migration lies the gulf 
that now separates the two disciplines. To property 
owners and to engineers employed by them, when a 
shoreline moves into the boundaries of any piece of 
property, land is eroding. The word carries with it the 
sense of irreparable loss of vital land, images of the Dust 
Bowl and gullies on worn-out southern farms. Within the 
world of private property, moving shorelines are tres- 
passers to be subdued and evicted. Geologists, looking 
at the larger picture in time and space, see no permanent 
loss but a migration, islands rolling over themselves in 
tank-tread fashion. Migration, whether for birds or 
beaches, is the process of travel for the sake of survival. 
Since both words denote concrete and measurable 
changes, which best describes the beaches? Property is 
indeed lost as beaches move, and sand is taken away here 
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and added there just as inland erosion moves soil from 
one ecosystem to another, from field to river or swamp, 
or from swamp to ocean. The moving sand of the beaches 
stays in the beach system or its replaced by sand ar- 
riving from fresh sources. The beach ecosystem, under 
natural conditions, does not lose any vital material; it 
merely moves and survives. Migration best describes the 


natural beach. 
Actual loss of sand and whole beaches, and even 


whole islands, does occur, mainly as a result of human 
interference. Groins, jetties, breakwaters, dams, sea- 
walls, bulkheads, and even artificial dunes, prohibit the 
beach from using its natural defenses. As with the Dust 
Bowl and gullied farmlands, serious and rapid erosion 
is most often caused by man, not defeated by him. 

This is not to say that island migration poses no prob- 
lem for mankind. It burdens our coast with problems 
whose weight is in proportion to coastal development. So 
why quibble over words? Why not defend valuable 
| development against migration? Because migration is 
| itself a survival mechanism, a response to a great force. 

To replace migration with engineering we must ask if our 
work meets the natural adversary as economically and 
durably as migration. Geologists say the adversary is 
nothing less than melting polar icecaps and rising sea 
level. When Richard Silvester’s critics said his approach 
did not figure on the consequences of rising sea level, 

he replied: *‘The subject of . . . sea level hardly warrants 
a comment.” Any problems caused by rising sea level, 
he asserts, “‘will be solved by future generations.’’ This 
response from a highly respected engineer is no more 
sophisticated than the comments we mentioned earlier by 
a Virginia Beach reporter, who calculated that folks had 
better hurry up and be prepared to evacuate by the year 
‘A.D. 4500. 

As sea level rises, islands and beaches do not stand 
still and allow water to pass over them. Like a well- 
disciplined retreating army, they move back through a 
series of complex maneuvers. These include inlet forma- 
tion during storms, inlet tidal deltas, inlet migration, 
overwash, and dune formation. Engineers who also know 

' geology estimate that for every one foot rise in sea level 
the beach retreats anywhere from a hundred to a 
thousand feet. Some islands in South Carolina are rolling. 























over themselves in retreat so fast that salt-marsh grasses 
are still anchored in the mud that reappears on the ocean 
side. In New England sea level now seenis to be rising 
at the rapid rate of three feet a century. Where the land 
is sinking, sea level rises even faster. 

We are not entirely happy as we write what amounts 
to an accusation of engineering ignorance, although we 
think the evidence is ample. Nevertheless we are happy 
to have some admissions of ignorance from the en- 
gineering community. David Bellah, professor of civil 
engineering at Oregon State University, says coastal 
engineers are ‘‘accustomed to working in ignorance and 
have developed a formal factor to weave it into their 
equations.’’ This is none other than the ‘‘factor of 
safety,’’ extra strength or size built into a project which 
should absorb any forces unknown to the engineer or 
designer. Whatever the built-in safety or ignorance factor 
might be, it exists mainly for the safety of development, 
not for the protection of the beach. And whether stated 
or not, so long as the beach is destroyed, all safety factors 
have a time limit. 

Coastal engineering will grow more sophisticated and 
more inventive. Neither will solve our problems so long 
as shoreline engineering remains the extension of a ter- 
restrial mind into a world that is undeniably ruled by 
the oceans and rising sea level. Technology is a set of 
tools to increase mankind’s durability, stability, and 
strength. This is true of plows, cars, fiberglass insulation, 
the Concorde SST and seawalls. On the beach, technology 
has served to move us closer and closer to the waterline 
and to the stillamysterious power of the oceans. As ona 
battlefield, the closer we move toward that power, the 
greater the power we need for defense and the greater the 
potential for catastrophe. In a similar situation on the 
moon, we have admitted the ephemeral nature of our 
support and defense systems. But then, masses of voters 
have not yet frolicked in the moon’s craters or purchased 
land on its mountains or dry seas. Most of the beaches are 
staked out, and we insist that if our present defense fall, 
we can and must build more lasting ones. 

King Canute, being a monarch, could mock his 
subjects’ faith in him by commanding the waves to retreat. 
The public still wants the sea and not the beaches to 
retreat. Local, state, and federal governments, obedient 





public servants, still do the master’s bidding. The masters 
however, are beginning to fight among themselves, a 
complex legal struggle in which individuals fight not only 
each other, but fight themselves in their single role as the 
American public. 
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Ex-Yankee remembers the years at Duke, on the diamond 
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Bill Werber is one of the boys of summer whose sun has shone 
steadily and bright. The 1930 graduate of Duke, now living in 
retirement in Naples, Fla., was an All-American third baseman 
under Duke’s Jack Coombs, played with the New York Yankees, 
hit .370 in the 1940 World Series won by the Cincinnati Reds, 
and had a successful insurance career after playing ball. He has 
written his memoirs in a privately printed book, ‘‘Circling 

the Bases.’’ Here are some selections from that book. 


erwyn, Maryland, in the early years of this 
century—except for its proximity to 


the thousands of other small towns which dotted 
the American.scene. The pace of life in Berwyn, 
like that of the horse-drawn wagons and buggies on its 
unpaved streets, was leisurely and unhurried. It was a good 
spot for a boy to be born and to grow up. 

I made my appearance there on June 20, 1908, ina room 
on the southwest corner of the big frame house of my 
grandparents. Reflected in the window was the image of the 
large and beautiful linden tree which stood in the yard, its 
branches literally sagging with the thousands of bees feasting 
on its profusion of cream colored blooms. In time, the tree 
became huge, and where its boughs reached the ground, 
they rooted and new boughs sprang up. When I built the 
home in University Park, Maryland, where my own children 
grew up, | transplanted a grandson linden near my driveway. 
That tree has done beautifully and somehow it seemed at 
time of planting to honor the close ties of family and 
tradition. There were other trees brought from the old home 
place, willow oaks, red oaks and white oaks, and all 
flourished and grew large in their new home. 





Mother gives in 


Mother had a lot of good ideas, but they did not all succeed— 
particularly those pertaining to the proper grooming of a small 
boy. She saw to it that my curly hair was kept long and 
styled with a damp comb. She also put me in long white 
stockings and high black buttoned shoes with a gloss. No 
wonder the other kids in the neighborhood viewed me as a 
dude. Not too often did I venture abroad without a stout 
stick in my right fist and I was not loath to use it, I was 
told. Mostly though, I think it was used to knock paint off 
Mr. Hazard’s white picket fence. It made a lot of noise, 
too, when you ran and let the stick bang against those 
palings. I didn’t stand still much. Mostly, I was running 
and banging—a very mean little kid, I guess. 

After I became involved ina number of fist fights because 
of my Lord Fauntleroy appearance, mother finally gave up. 
A barber was summoned to relieve me of my curls to the 
accompaniment, so I am told, of mother’s copious tears. 

A Street car line ran into Berwyn and a half a mile 
or so beyond. Where the track crossed the Berwyn road 
a few stores and a barber shop had sprung up. Charley 
Carey, the barber, gave a good hair cut for a quarter and 
shaves for 15 cents. His name was Charley Attick but 
everyone called him Charley Carey. I don’t know why to this 
day. Charley had propensities for whiskey and gesturing 
when he talked. This combination one day nearly did in a 
customer. The victim survived, but the episode was almost 
fatal to Charley’s shaving business. He never did get the 
blood stain from the floor. I usually got my hair cut early 
in the day before he had begun to imbibe. Anyway, he 
liked small boys and we liked him. 


Washington, D.C.—bore a striking similarity to . 





Duke is a mess 


From what I had heard about colleges, I was expecting to 
find a tranquil green oasis, magnolia trees, lilac bushes, and 
ivy-covered walls. Instead, Duke was a mess. It had changed 
its name from Trinity College to Duke University in 1924, 
when Duke tobacco money was received and a brand-new 
institution was being developed. A railroad track ran up the 
middle of the quadrangle of the campus-to-be, and each night, 
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with the help of scores of chanting blacks, railway cars 
disgorged their cargoes of brick. Dust was everywhere. When 
it rained, mud was six inches deep. 

Planking fastened to risers of blocks ran in all directions, 
and woe betide the errant or hasty walker on a rainy day. 
His clothes spattered and wet, he suffered further misery by 
becoming mired in mud. Dormitory doors were innocent of 
hardware, so when the breeze blew at night—which it 
frequently did—those doors would bang, bang, bang down 
one side of the corridor and up the other, never in unison. 
Sometimes, this clatter would last all night long. 

We ate at Mother Windley’s boarding house. The food 
left a lot to be desired, and one had to fight the houseflies 
for what he did get. The tab for three meals a day was $25 
a month, and in retrospect, I am not sure they were worth 
even that modest sum. Added to the culinary shortcomings 
was the fact that the riveters would start on the steel work 
at the crack of dawn. All of this, plus the heat, the dust, 
the noise and confusion, was just too much. I almost decided 
to pack up and go home. Duke, in September 1926, was 
a sorry looking place. 


I marry Tat 


[Werber attended high school at Tech High in Washington, D.C.., 


where he met and began dating a classmate, Kathryn Potter. 
Here he describes his courtship of ‘‘Tat,” his wife-to-be:] 


How many dates I had before I worked up sufficient 


- courage to ask Tat for a kiss, I do not remember. There 


were quite a few, and when I did solicit the favor, the best 
she did was to offer her cheek. Tat never has been pushy! 

As I have indicated, I barely made it with enough 
athletic credentials to get me into Duke and enough academic 
credits to keep me there after arrival. I did not get to see 
Tat too much when she was in Washington and I was in 
Durham, North Carolina. But I was a good and frequent 
letter writer, and during Christmas vacations Id get all the 
dates. When spring came, the Sigma Chi’s would have a 
formal dance, a tea dance, and a general big weekend, and 
she would come down for that. What times those were. When 
Tat and I walked together, it seemed that my feet barely 
touched the grass on the wide expanses of lawn that formed 
the Duke campus, and the fragrance of the magnolia 
blossoms conspired to further my progress. By invitation, 
Tat stayed at the home of Coach Jimmie DeHart, or Cap 
Card, so propriety dictated that she be returned there at 
a reasonable hour—always before midnight. 

We were married on September 16, 1929, and she 
returned to Duke with me for my senior year. She took a 
few classes, played a lot of tennis with baseball coach 
Jack Coombs, and at 6:30 in the morning—propped up in a 
warm bed, listened to my recitation of Byron’s ““The 
Destruction of Sennacherib’’ until I had it right. It was 
not warm for me, however, on those mornings. The year 
1929 witnessed the stock market crash and the beginning 
of the Great Depression. Our landlord, the Rogers, feeling 
the economic pinch, tried to make their money go further by 
not heating our downstairs room and bath. 

Upon occasion, when the school work was done, she 
would bring out a deck of cards, and I could see another 
lacing coming at Honeymoon Bridge. One night after winning 
repeatedly (after I had thrown the cards all over the room 
_ and maybe pushed her in the face a couple of times), she 
bit me in my left chest and hung on like a bulldog. It hurt 
something awful, but I couldn’t let out a peep, because you 


could hear a sneeze all over that house and a scream would 
have been ruinous. Along with her feminine charms, she 
had a temper and the ferocity of a mongoose. Believe me. 
On September 16, 1979, we shall have been married 50 years, 
and yet I still hate to see her shuffling a deck of cards. 


Money is scarce 


During my senior year in high school, Dad had had a nervous 
breakdowrtdue to business problems beyond his control. His 
need for medical attention, plus loss of current income, had 
seemed to make college for me almost out of the question. 
Fortunately, it had been about that time when Duke had 
offered me a scholarship and job opportunities. Because 
of this assistance, and the sacrificial amounts of money which 
came regularly from Dad, I worked hard at my studies and 
even harder at sports at Duke. I never bought an apple from 
chowman at night, nor spent a dime for a milkshake in the 
Dope Shop by day, without a qualm of conscience, because 
of the way Mom and Dad were cutting corners in order to 
help me. 

This pressing shortage of money finally persuaded me 
to let the New York Yankees finance my college education. 
An understanding with that organization was sealed by a 
shake of the hand with Paul Krichell, a Yankee scout. 

A day or two after this verbal offer and acceptance, 
Dad phoned to say that Art Devlin of the Giants had 
offered twice the Yankee money for my future services. 
‘“Dad,”’ I said, “‘I have agreed verbally to sign with 
the Yankees.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ he replied, “‘if you agreed to do it, 
that ends the matter.”’ 


The year with the Yankees 


One day I was sitting quietly beside manager Miller Huggins 
at the home place side of the dugout when Urban Shocker 
moved past me on his way to the water cooler at the far 
end of the dugout. As he passed catcher Pat Colling two or 
three seats removed, Collins painted a thin brown stripe 
down the left arm and pants of Shocker’s uniform from the 
chew of tobacco in his mouth. As the Yankee pitcher 
stopped to view this unwelcome and unsanitary artistry, 

I knew a fight was about to erupt; however, Shocker said 
nothing and went on his way. I heaved a sigh of relief, 
forgot about it and redirected my attention to the game. 
Four or five innings later, Shocker returned from his seat 
near the water cooler, paused momentarily in front of Collins 


‘and made him the beneficiary of a mouthful of water and 


tobacco juice dead center—right in his homely puss. Collins 
laughed so hard he even swallowed some of the mess. 
For all of my self-confidence, I froze the first time I 
went to bat in Yankee Stadium—though I did get away with 
it. I cannot remember what happened to the lead-off hitter 
Combs, but all ofa sudden I realized I was at bat. Blacholder 


. did not waste much time with me. He popped a fast ball down 


the middle, and “‘Brick”’ Owens behind the plate fog-horned 
*“STREE-IKE!”’ That bellow so close to my right ear scared 
me almost as much as Blaeholder. George wound up again 
and delivered his famous slider over the outside of the 
plate. I saw the ball coming and wanted to hit it, but my 
brain was sending zero impulses to my hands, wrists, and 
arms. It was two and nothing. Rick Ferrell got smart at that 
point and decided that I would chase a bad one. The pitch 
was way outside. Rick was right. I would have swung at 
it but I couldn’t move. Even the great noise in the stands 
was a blur and far, far away. Another wasted pitch followed 
the first, and then Blaeholder temporarily lost his control. 





I walked on two more balls. 

Babe Ruth was up next, and he belted one out of the park. 
(He hit 49 homers that season.) Suddenly, I found myself 
in a position where I could show those fans how I could run. 
Even Art Fletcher coaching at third could not slow me down, 
despite the fact that the ball was buoyed in the maze of white 
shirts in the right-field bleachers—I must have scored before 
Babe’s mincing little jog got him to first base. “‘Son,”’ he 
said, patting me on the head in the dugout, ‘“‘you don’t have 
to run when the Babe catches hold of one.” 

The newspapers on July 5 featured my debut in the 
majors. **Werber, in his first time at bat in big league 
competition; with two strikes on him,”’ reported one sports 
writer, ““watched the next four balls go by with the coolness 
of a veteran.’’ Only my wife, Tat, knew the truth. I would 


have swung at all of them if I could have moved the bat. 
: BILL WERBER 
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An ear for distant harmonies 


Guy Davenport on teaching, writing, his new book 


riter and English professor Guy 
Davenport, remembers well the moment 
in his childhood when he ‘‘became a 
critic.’ He and his parents were on a trip 
in his home state of South Carolina and 
stopped to buy a “‘real’’ Cherokee Indian bow. Later, 
sitting in the back seat of the car ecstatically examining 
his new possession, the boy noticed a small label on the 
bow: “MADE IN CZECHOSLAVAKIA,” it read. Things, Guy 
Davenport began to discover, are not necessarily what 
they seem. 

That kind of small detail, fraught with meaning, 
abounds in Guy Davenport’s writing. In May his new 
collection of short stories, ‘“‘Da Vinci's Bicycle,’’ was 
published—the first work of fiction ever from the vener- 
able Johns Hopkins University Press. John Hollander’s 
‘*Blue Wine and Other Poems,”’ to be published simul- 
taneously with Davenport’s book, will be the first book 
of poems from the 100-year-old press. The two books 
inaugurate a program intended to ‘‘provide a forum for 
writers of superior artistic standards, whether they are 
widely known, as are Hollander and Davenport, or 
talented newcomers.’”’ 

“Da Vinci’s Bicycle’’ contains 10 stories constructed 
around various historical figures, combining fact with 
invention. His subjects range from Leonardo da Vinci, 
Pablo Picasso, Gertrude Stein, and Ezra Pound to Richard 
Milhous Nixon. These “‘pioneers of the spirit’’ Daven- 
port writes about were all people whose lives, ideas and 
inventions were, in one way or another, out of step with 
their times. 

Although he had published books of literary criticism, 
translations, a volume of poetry, and quantities of re- 
views, articles, and essays in such magazines as the 
Hudson Review and Poetry, Davenport did not write his 
first short story until he was 43. “‘I had been at work on 
a scholarly article on Kafka, and I kept finding many 
charming things of the kind that scholars can’t write 
about.’’ Thus the first ‘‘assemblage’’— a term he prefers 
to “‘story’’-—came about. Called ‘‘The Aeroplanes at 
Brescia,’’ it describes Franz Kafka, in the company of his 
friend (and biographer) Max Brod, at an Italian exhibition 
of flying machines in 1909. 

In an essay published in Volume IX of New Literary 
History, Davenport writes about his firt assemblage: ‘‘I 
combined [Kafka’s] newspaper article with Brod’s 
memory of the occasion in his biography of Kafka, and 
with what I could discover of other people (D’Annunzio, 
Puccini) who were there (Wittgenstein). To realize certain 
details I studied the contemporary photographs of Count 
Primoli, built a model of Bleriot’s ‘Antoinette CV25,’ and 
collected as rich a gathering of allusions to the times as I 
could.”’ 

“The Aeroplanes at Brescia’’ originally appeared in 
the Hudson Review and then took its place as the second 
story in *‘Tatlin!,”’ a collection of Davenport’s work 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons in 1974. (Some of the 
subjects of the other stories, also ‘‘assemblages,’’ are 
Soviet engineer and sculptor Vladimir Tatlin; the ancient 
Greek philosopher Herakleitos; and Dutch philosopher 
Adriaan van Hovendaal.) The manuscript of the book, 
much to Davenport’s surprise, was accepted by Scribner’s 
almost immediately. Even though ‘Tatlin!’ was greeted 
with almost universally laudatory reviews, Davenport has 
since become disappointed in the book, thinking now 
that “‘it’s ineptly written.’’ His critics would not agree. 
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From “De Vinci's Bicycle” 





Drawings by the author 
Reviewing ‘‘Tatlin!’’ in the New York Times, Hilton 
Kramer wrote: ‘“‘Davenport’s conception of the short- 
story form is remarkable. He has given it some of the 
intellectual density of the learned essay, some of the lyric 
concision of the modern poem—some of its difficulty, 
too—and a structure that often resembles a film 
documentary. The result is a tour de force that adds 
something new to the art of fiction.’ 

In spite of that accolade and others like it, Davenport 
considers himself a teacher first. After stints on the 
faculties of Washington University in St. Louis and 
Haverford College, he joined the English department at 
the University of Kentucky, where for the last 15 years 





‘The writing is a hobby, 
something I do with my left 
hand’ 


a 
« 


he has taught courses in comparative literature, the 
iconography of English poetry, and the work of James 
Joyce. He also teaches a section of freshman English, 
out of a feeling that beginning students are most in need 
of experienced instruction. Being a professor of literature 
is his real occupation, Davenport maintains: ““The 
writing is a hobby, something I do with my left hand.”’ 
His commitment to teaching was reaffirmed recently: he 
took three semesters off ‘‘to re-educate myself,’’ but 
during his absence from the classroom realized “‘how 
dependent I am on my profession. A carpenter’s vacation 
is building a house, isn’t it? And there I was without my 
house to build.”’ 

Bookshelves line the walls of Davenport’s living 
room and study, and they are filled to capacity with 
volumes of every description, reflecting the eclectic 
interests of their collector. A large desk modeled after a 
writing table designed by Ezra Pound dominates the 
study, and is practically the only surface in the house not 
covered with books. It is the home of a man who, as he 
says, ‘‘loves tracking things down,’’ and does much of 
that hunting in books. 

Numerous photographs and prints—several shots of 
Ezra Pound, one of Marianne Moore, a picture of Edgar 
Allan Poe, a small Rouault drawing from an edition of 
Albert Jarry’s plays—hang in any available space. 
Davenport’s own paintings, including a portrait of Buck- 
minster Fuller and one of Ezra Pound, also decorate the . 
walls. His earliest ambition was to be a painter, before 
literature intervened, and he still paints and draws a great 
deal. His own line drawings illustrate his books, and he 
did the illustrations for scholar Hugh Kenner’s book 
‘‘The Counterfeiters.”’ 

My memory jogged by the portrait of Ezra Pound, I 
mention my suspicion that one of the ‘‘assemblages”’ in 
‘Da Vinci’s Bicycle’ is more autobiographical than most 
of the Davenport stories. I am right. ‘‘Ithaka’’ is the 
only story in the book based on a real incident from 
Davenport’s life, he says. While traveling in Italy after 
his years at Oxford, he paid a visit to Ezra Pound, and 
‘‘Ithaka’’ is based directly on his experience of that after- 
noon in Rapallo. The narrator of the story, however, 
never identifies himself, and serves simply as an observer 
of the scene. 

‘It’s my Hemingway story,’’ Davenport says. 
‘‘Nothing but truth, plainly told.’’ Included in that plain 
truth is a description of Ezra Pound in his bathing suit: 
‘*We changed in a camaretta di spiaggia that belonged to 
Massimo’s family, Pound into bathing drawers of some 
black clerical cloth that sheathed him from chest to knee, 
so that alongside our piccole mutandine he seemed to be 
the 19th century, bearded, doctoral and titled, going 
swimming with the 20th.’’ Davenport laughs when he 
remembers that bathing suit. ‘‘I wish I knew where that 
garment came from. It made him look like some sort of 
bishop. 

‘‘T like to think of myself as a comic writer,” he says. 
“I find writing a lot of fun, but I really don’t take it 
terribly seriously.’’ His finely crafted fiction belies his 
claimed insouciance, but there is a quality of mischievous- 
ness in the man that spills over into his work. Part of his 
comedy, it seems, is playing good-humored tricks on his 
readers. I asked him what he has written lately, and he 
offered me the title of a story that will appear this year in 
the North American Review. It’s called ‘‘Christ Teach- 
ing at the Henley Regatta.”’ 











_ sounds of it; he ‘“‘knew everyone in town,”’ 


From “De Vinci's Bicycle” 


‘The title’s purposely mysterious,”’ he says. ‘‘I want 
people to think, ‘Now, what could be possibly mean?’ ”’ 

Davenport was born in Anderson, S.C., where he 
lived until he went off to Duke University, planning to 
study art. His was quite an idyllic childhood, from the 
was sur- 
rounded by a. large extended family close by, and attended 
schools that were. never more than a block or two from 
home (he still doesn’t drive, preferring to walk wherever 
he has to go), ‘‘Mihe is a simple biography,’”’ he says. 
‘South Carolina; Duke; Merton College, Oxford; the 
Army’s 18th Airborne; Harvard, and then teaching.” 

At Oxford, where he took a B.Litt. in 1950, he 
wrote on the symbolic structure of James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses’’; for his 1961 Harvard Ph.D. he wrote on 
Ezra Pound. ‘*‘Pound is a whole education. He has led 
more people back to the classics than any other modern 
writer. And to world literature, to the Chinese, the Italian. 
And to medieval philosophy. The list goes on and on.” 





‘Translation takes a peculiar 


kind of patience. It’s rather 


like drawing—you don’t want 
it soon to be over with’ 





Currently Davenport is at work on translations for a 
three-volume edition of Greek poetry to be published by 
the University of California Press. “I’m not good at 
languages, but I’m fascinated by them,”’ he says. (Both 
“Tatlin!” and ‘“‘Da Vinci’s Bicycle”’ are full of phrases 
from German, Dutch, Italian, Greek, Latin, and 
French). “‘Translation takes a peculiar kind of patience. 
It’s rather like drawing—you don’t want it soon to be 
over with.” 

A Guy Davenport story will often leap from time to 
time, from place to place, without any apparent logical 
transition. He traces his interest in this notion of plotting 
to the “‘underground”’ films of Stan Brakhage (“‘Dog Star 
Man,”’ ‘‘Anticipation of the Night,’’ ‘“‘Flesh of Morning’’), 
whose “‘architectonic’’ method, influenced by the poetry 
of William Carlos Williams, Ezra Pound, and Charles 
Olson, replaces a conventional narrative structure with 
a set of images. Many ‘‘stories’’ are told; one part can 
stop and another take up at any moment. ‘‘After all,”’ 
Davenport says, “‘no one is monolinear.”’ 

‘“‘Au Tombeau de Charles Fourier,”’ one of the stories 
in ‘Da Vinci’s Bicycle,’ contains seven themes, all 
related to the idea of man as a forager, trying to hunt up 
the meaning of the world. (Davenport maintains that this 
veiw of man unites the whole collection of stories—‘“The 
pervasive idea in this work is, as Bernard Sylvestris 
said in the 12th Century, that man was created to 
understand the world.’’) The seven elements in the story 
are Gertrude Stein and the Cubists; wasps; the Dogon 
tribe of Africa; the utopian Charles Fourier; the flying 
machines of Bleriot and the Wrights; the French photo- 
grapher Lartigue; and Davenport himself (a conversation 
he had with Samuel Beckett about James Joyce is in- 
cluded). All these are tied together in four-line paragraphs. 
The concluding paragraphs of the ‘‘assemblage’’ are from> 
Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas.”’ 
Sixteen of Davenport’s drawings are also incorporated 
into the body of the story, and are meant, he says ‘‘to be 
read as sentences.”’ 

Guy Davenport’s writing is complicated, convoluted 
and highly allusive, the work of an intellect that ranges 
across many disciplines. It is also the work of an imagina- 
tion caught by the strange, the archaic, the unfamiliar. 
He has written in an essay, “‘If I have a sensibility 
distinct from that of my neighbors, it is simply a taste, 
wholly artificial and imaginary, for distant plangencies 
and different harmonies in which I can recognize as a 
stranger a sympathy I could not appreciate at my elbow.”’ 


CATHERINE O’NEILL 


ONeill is a staff writer for the Chronicle of Higher 

Education’s Review supplement, in which this inter- 

view first appeared. Copyright 1979 by the Chronicle 
of Higher Education; reprinted by permission. 


This short excerpt from Davenport's book comes “ 


a Story titled “The Invention of Preeea) ¢ in 
| Toledo’’: 


There was no darker moment, the voice said from the 


radio, than when man fixed images of grandmothers and 
wars on paper with nitrate of silver, the pylons of Luxor 


_and herds of buffalo, no profounder undoing of the spirit, 


so that the Spanish people must now see the savages of 
utmost Africa in all their immodesty, Protestant women 
in dresses that leave bare the ankles and elbows for all the 
world to see, zeppelins blooming into a cloud of fire, 
battlefields. refrigerators, and bicycles, leaving the unseen 
and invisible realities of devotion and meditation in that 
realm of the mind where the sleep of reason breeds 
monsters. os 

A little boy whose was a gorse of snarled rust and 
whose eyes were as blue as an October sky snuck one 


_ day as close as he dared to the caravan where Foco Betun 


y Espliego lived on constant outlook for the Loch Ness _ 
Monster, It was a morning when Betun had set up his 
camera on a tump of daisies and was under the black 
cloth, the sensitized plate ready in his hand, peering out 
through the lens at the waste waters that lay as still as a 
sodden carpet under a desolation of clouds. 

-—-Och, said the bairn from a distance. ye re nae a 
ceevilized mont be sae enthralled by that trippid bonnet. 

For response there was a swarthy hand waving him 
away from under the cloth. 

—Rest ye easy. said Oe I — coom closer 


for a great jool. 
_One day the b y br 





wa 
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Good teachers, 
good teaching 


This year’s alumni award winners 
reflect on their profession 


If teaching is a sine qua non of any university and good teaching one of a 
good university, then it’s worth listening to what some of Duke’s best 
teachers have to say about their work. Three professors have just received 
Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching Awards for the 1977-78 academic 
year. The awards, given by the Alumni Association, include $500 and were 
conferred during Alumni Weekend in June at the annual banquet. The 
teachers were chosen by a student-faculty committee which evaluated 
Written nominations from undergraduates and recent alumni. The general 
criterion was “‘distinguished teaching.’’ 


® Barney Jones is a professor of religion who began teaching at Duke in 
1948 and liked it so much he’s stayed ever since. Jones °41, Ph.D.’56 
teaches Biblical studies and church history. 


@ Ralph Braibanti is a James B. Duke Professor of political science who 
has been at Duke since 1953. As director of the university’s Islamic and 
Arabian Development Studies program, Braibanti is devoting much of 
his time this summer to planning an international conference on Saudi 
Arabian development to be held on campus this fall. 


@ Joseph Lipscomb its an assistant professor of policy sciences and eco- 
nomics who has taught at Duke since 1974. At 31, Lipscomb is the young- 
est of the trio. His areas of specialization are economics of health care, 
microeconomic theory, cost-benefit analysis and econometrics. 


All exude an excitement about teaching, all express great admiration for 
their students, and all say they derive great pleasure from working in the 
classroom. 

A few words from a few good teachers: 
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Ralph Braibanti ing experiences and house courses. 
Political Science They’re bull sessions, and one mustn't 


completely dedicated to his 

job. It’s almost like being a 
monk in a monastery, this complete 
immersion in the life of scholarship. A 
teacher must be dedicated to helping stu- 
dents, helping develop their characters 
and intellectual lives. He must get a kind 
of joy from doing so. 

I abhor textbooks. I never use one. The 
textbook salesmen don’t even come by my 
office any more. What do I use for teach- 
ings? I use documents. I lecture. and ‘my 
lectures are not designed to replicate what 
the students have read. If a teacher is 
merely repeating what you've already read, 
you may as well take a correspondence 
course. In my lectures, I develop the 
themes in different ways from the read- 
ings. 

I’m very much opposed to team teach- 
ing—the notion of two or three persons 
going in and teaching a course. In my 
discipline, it doesn’t work. The responsi- 
bility is very difficult to pin down when 
more than one person is teaching. I regard 
team teaching as an aberration which has 
penetrated the university surreptitiously 
and crept in from the kindergarten. 

I also regard as an aberration the over- 
emphasis on such curricular reforms at 
Duke—the Krueger report—as small learn- 


46 j.\ teacher must be utterly and 


confuse bull sessions or cocktail parties 
with systematic learning. 

I am respectful of the points of view of 
my students. You must look on them not 
with disdain but with great respect. But 
I don’t indiscriminately conduct seminars 
with students who are untrained. I assume 
they're ignorant when we begin, and I 
tell them that. There’s very little discussion 
in my classes at first, but by the middle of 
the course there’s as much comment from 
them, or more, as from me. While I am 
sincerely respectful of them—and much of 
my teaching is thinking out loud, the 
better students help me in that—I don’t 
subscribe to a spurious or unauthentic 
consideration of their views. 

All teaching should be philosophical— . 
that is, every subject should be taught « 
with as broad a perspective as possible 
and with an emphasis on the interrelation- 
ship of all things. The broadest generalities 
should be used. This is what I call the 
contextual approach to teaching. 

The Duke students are marvelous, 
there’s no question in my mind about that. 
When I lecture at other schools, I always 
say to myself, “My students are better.” 











Barney L. Jones Jr. 
Religion 


material and I tell the students 

right away that it’s great subject 
matter. If you’re teaching Shakespeare, 
you'd tell them it’s great literature. You 
have got to tell them it’s a great course 
and that they’re going to do well and that 
the course will have a profound effect on 
their educational life. 

There’s a certain mystery to teaching. 
Some days the performance is flat. I try 
to get up for every class. But there’s still a 
mystery to it. Some days I’ll teach two 
sections back to back, 9 to 10, then 10 to 
11. The same material will fall flat in the 
9 to 10—I'll just leave them desolate—then 
will work fine in the 10 to 11. 

But in part, it’s not so chancy. It’s 
very, very rare that a class is a bust. If it 
is, | have learned one thing: I stop and say, 
This class is a bust.’’ Because students 
ask themselves if a teacher knows his 
class is a bust and I say ‘‘Yes! This one, 
for example.”’ I’m old enough and experi- 
enced enough to forcibly stop myself and 
do this. And one more very important 
thing: My field is religion and even though 
I approach it academically, I am a relig- 
ious man, just as a man who teaches 
science may be a scientific man. And so 
I believe there is room for the Holy Spirit 
to enter into what I am doing. I have 


a | believe what I teach is great 


learned never to doubt that. 

While I do the best I can do and while 
I work hard pedagogically, I don’t 
measure my work by how well I do, by how 
scintillating | am. My measure of success 
is the performance of my students—if 
they're writing well, researching well, 
if they know the material. The key is to 
have my course so that what a student 
does in it—the methodology he learns— 
makes him a better university student. 

I think one key to teaching is to be 
enthusiastic. Fortunately the excitement I 
had when I began teaching at Duke 30 
years ago hasn’t dimmed. I’m just as 
excited and a little more under control. I 
remember the first day of my first class so 
well. I was so nervous and I got to the 
classroom early, which I shouldn’t have 
done. Some students were sitting around 
talking about who the teacher was. *‘Some 
guy named Jones,’’ one said. There was a 
raised podium and I was walking around 
and kicked over the wastebasket and 
leaned over to it and said, *‘Excuse me.”’ 
Well the students let out a roar of laughter 
and fortunately I sat down and laughed, 
and we all laughed and laughed for a long 
time. 

My greatest benefit is to get up in the 
morning and clap my hands and say, “‘I 
get to do it again.’’ And the excitement 
of walking to class, of walking to class 
whistling. 


Joseph Lipscomb 
Policy Sciences and Economics 


ers. I throw sidearm. It has pre- 
cisely the same effect as Dean 
Smith’s drawing a technical foul. 
I don’t try to hide my emotions in class. 
It gets their attention. 

Some days in winter I'll go in there and 
it’s cold and I don’t feel terribly much 
like teaching. Then I think of it as music, 
as Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto. It 
has a long orchestral introduction and then 
the piano comes in. The moments before 
class I think of as the introduction. The 
most personal analogy for me is a piano 
concert. Afterwards I'll review the class— 
I can remember almost everything I said— 
and first of all, I’ll ask myself, ‘Did I 
miss any notes?’’ That is, did I cover all 
the material and not leave anything out? 
Then Ill say did I have the right intona- 
tion, the crescendo and decrescendo? 

A lot of times when the class has 
ended, I know I missed it. 

There’s no reason researchers can’t be 
good teachers. A good researcher will 
have an organized mind and that’s what a 
teacher needs. Dryness is not the point, 
students can deal with dryness. Confusion 
is the point. When a student opens his 
notebook a year later, he should be able 
to logically reconstruct the course. 

I think that realistically at Duke there 


a | *m one of your better chalk-throw- 





is only limited room for faculty who are 
only teachers. In Policy Sciences, Joel 
Fleishman has always made teaching a 
major emphasis. There’s a lot of compe- 
tition in the department to be a good 
teacher. And you don’t have the anonymity 
here to be totally crappy as a teacher. 

I work pretty hard at being a teacher. 
There are several people in Policy 
Sciences—and I’m not just saying this— 
who could’ve gotten this award. It’s really 
a subjective decision, being a good teacher. 
There are times when I’m in the middle of 
a class and there’s that hard-to-define sense 
that they’ve gotten it—their eyes light 
up. Other times I look out and see spacy 
looks. 

In economics there’s a lot of theory. It’s 
not like studying historical figures who are 
making wars and making peace. It’s tech- 
nical, more like math. What I try is to 
show them the pleasure that can be derived 
from microeconomics. I try to show them 
microeconomics as an art form, with inter- 
related parts and an economy of construc- 
tion. I try to show them the fitting together 
of things and that there’s a beauty in that 
fitting together. And of course that it’s 
also useful. Part of my teaching it as an art 
form is that I know what they don’t 
know—that there’s going to be a lot of 
theories, graphs and charts coming up 
later. 


Duke Alumni Reg 








People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 





20s & ’30s 


Paul G. Trueblood A.M.°30, Ph.D.'35 of Salem, 
Ore., is professor emeritus at Williamette Uni- 
versity. He is the author of two books, the latest, 
‘Lord Byron,”’ in 1977. He is founding member 
and on the board of directors of the American 
Committee of International Byron Society. 


Fred L. Workman °30 has worked on the 

Chicago Tribune since his graduation. He spent 
20 years in the Chicago office before going to 
New York in 1959 as advertising sales manager. 
He and his wife Dorothy live in Norwalk, Conn. 


Glenn E. Anderson ‘34 and Grace Curtis 
Anderson ‘33 live in Raleigh where he is presi- 
dent of Carolina Securities and is active in many 
business and civic boards and committees. 


William E. Apple Jr. 34 retired in February 
from Duke Power Co. where he was assistant 
to the vice-president of division operations. He 
and his wife Oneta live in Charlotte and have 
one son. 


Harold W. Atkinson '34, of Harrisville, N.H., 
retired several years ago as executive vice- 
president of Cambridge Electric Light Co. and 
Vice-president and general manager of 
Cambridge Steam Corp. He continues to serve 
on the boards of directors of both companies 
and does part-time consulting and real estate 
work. He and his wife Pickett have two sons. 


Augusta Walker Aydlett '34 has retired from a 
teaching career. She and her husband Cyrus 
live in Elizabeth City, N.C., and they have three 
daughters and four grandchildren. 


Nicholas W. Grant 34 retired in 1978 as a pastor 
in the North Carolina Methodist Conference 
and is living in Rocky Mount, N.C., with his 
wife Ruth. He continues to be on many boards, 
including the Duke Divinity School's Board of 
Visitors. 


Thurston H. Jackson Jr. 34 is a registered 
engineer and consultant in Simi Valley, Calif. 
He and Roberta Ballard Jackson 35 have one 
daughter and three grandchildren. He is a past 
president of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
Duke Alumni Association. 


Alice Searight Phillips 34, of Durham, N.C., 
was. a member of her class reunion planning 
committee this year. She has published two 
books, *“‘The Windows of the Duke University 
Chapel”’ in 1970 and ‘‘Spire and Spirit”’ in 1974. 
She and her husband James H. Phillips 33, 
D’36 have two daughters. 


Jane B. Wilson °34 of Chapel Hill, N.C., has 
retired as children’s consultant at the N.C. 
Department of Cultural Resources. Her first 
book, ‘The Story Experience,’’ will be 
published later this year. She is also working 
on a Rembrandt biography for young adults. 


Edward Rubin J.D.’36, former president of the 
California state bar, was among the experts to 
speak at the first conference for notaries in the 
United States, held last spring in Honolulu. 
He is a senior partner in the law firm of Mitchell, 
Silberberg and Knupp. 


Bernard W. McDonough ’E.E.'38 of 
Southington, Conn., has retired from the 
General Electric Co. in Plainsville after 35 
years as supervisor. 
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Iris Rabb Baughman '39 is the agent and 
manager of the Baughman Insurance Agency 
since the death of her husband John in 1973. 
A resident of Stanford, Ky., she is also a 
partner in a tobacco farm and a dairy. 


James M. Brogan ‘39 retired last January from 
Touche Ross and Co. in New York City, where 
his wife Elaine is still employed. They live in 
Cliffside Park, N.J. 

Clayton C. Carter '39 and his wife Carol live 
in Centreville, Md., where he is associate judge 
of the 2nd Judicial Circuit of Maryland. He is 
also a Fellow in the American College of Trial 
Lawyers and the American College of Probate 
Counsel. 


Susan Kohler Kish 39 became the seventh 
woman to receive the Golden Deeds Award 
from the Bradford, Pa., Exchange Club for 
more than 25 years of service to the community. 
She and her husband George live in Derrick 
City, Pa. 


John Luther Lentz '39 has become heavily 
involved in civic, religious and educational 
activities since his retirement several years 
ago as president and owner of the Ford dealer- 
ship in Columbia, S.C. He is married to Virginia 
Pulliam Lentz and they have four children. 


Herbert R. Northrup '39 is professor of industry 
at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. Author of over 200 articles 

in various professional, business and popular 
journals and of 20 books and monographs, he is 
also the co-author of the eighth edition of ‘“The 
Economics of Labor Relations,’’ the most 
widely used college text in the field. He is 
married to Eleanor Pearson Northrup, and they 
live in Haverford, Pa. 


Alvin R. Ruskin 39 has been N.Y. Supreme 
Court Justice since 1974. He and his wife Sylvia 
live in New Rochelle. 


Robert E. Sleight °39 retired in July as director 
of the Clifton Springs Hospital and Clinic in 
New York City and has moved to Sun City, 
Ariz. He and his wife Carole have three 
children. 


’40s 


William L. Brinkley Jr. '44, formerly of the 
Duke admissions staff, is now vice-president for 
student affairs and dean of students at the 
College of Charleston. 


Martha House Cobb R.N.’44 is the owner, 
secretary and treasurer of the Cobb Paving 
Co. in Lumber Bridge, N.C. She is a recent 
widow and has three children. 


John W. Dereamer 44 is a civilian derma- 
tologist at Barksdale Air Force Base, La. He 
and his wife Mary Grace live in nearby 
Shreveport. 


W. Garland Loftis 44 has been with Allstate 
Insurance Co. since his graduation, and is now 
the associate vice-president of the Allstate 
Co. in Atlanta. He has won several top manage- 
ment awards over the years, and is now living 
inDunwoody,Ga., with his wife Marion Wilkins 
Loftis '47. They have two children. 


Philip Karl Lundeberg '44 and his wife Eleanore 
live in Alexandria, Va. He is the curator of 


Naval History in the National Museum of 
History and Technology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and has been secretary of the International 
Committee of Museum Security since 1975. 


Donald H. Sterrett '44 is the manager of system 
planning for Duke Power Co. in Charlotte, N.C. 
His wife Jane Garver Sterrett '44 is a 
chemistry teacher at the Garinger High School. 
They have two children. 


John A. Hornaday °45, A.M.’48, Ph.D.’54, 
chairman of Babson Cdllege’s department of 
management and organization, has received an 
award for ‘‘excellence in private enterprise 
education’’ by the Freedoms Foundation. 
Hornaday implemented a course in entrepre- 
neurship in which students selected a product, 
formed a corporation under state charter, 
organized and executed the manufacturing 
and selling operations and made policy 
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decisions. This course is now a part of the 
Babson MBA program. 


John S. Lanahan '45 has been president and 
managing director of the Greenbrier in White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va., since 1975. This year, 
he was the recipient of the Silver Plate Award, 
presented by the International Foodservice 
Manufacturers Association. He has two 
daughters and a son, Brian Lanahan, who is 

a junior at Duke. 


John P. McGovern M.D.’45, whose research, 
practice, teaching and writing in pediatric 
medicine and allergies over the past 30 years 
have brought him wide recognition, was 
awarded a doctor of human letters honorary 
degree by Southeastern University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last May. A resident of Houston, 
he is director of the nation’s largest allergy 
clinic and chairman of the Texas Allergy 
Research Foundation. 


O $60 for 
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. Thomas C. Aycock '47, formerly rector of St. 
_ Michael’s Episcopal Church in Cedar Rapids, 








Iowa, is now pastoral coordinator at the Church 


~ of the Redeemer in Sarasota, Fla. His wife 


Sarah Lucille Proctor Aycock B.S.N.’47 was 
a nurse at St. Luke’s Methodist Hospital’s 
newborn nursery. 


W. Joseph Biggers '49, president and chief 
executive officer of American Business 
Products, also serves on the board of 
directors and as a trustee of the company’s 
insurance and retirement benefits. He and his 
wife Eathil live in Atlanta and have two 
daughters. 


Dorothy Harriss Brower 49 is a media 
supervisor for the Cumberland County Schools. 
She is married to Edwin N. Brower Jr. ’42, 
who is an associate with Brower Mills. They 
have two children and live in Hope Mills, N.C. 


David P. Hammond ’49 is a public health 
advisor for the U.S. Public Health Service. 
He and his wife Betty have three children and 
live in Rockville, Md. 


Donald G. Hess ’49 and Naomi Mann Hess 

’43 live in Pensacola, Fla., where he is the plant 
night superintendent for the textile division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. They have one son. 


Freeman G. Prior ’49 is a captain with United 


Airlines. He lives in Vienna, Va., with his wife 
Leila and two children. 


Cherry Phillips Pugh 49 is president of the Pass 
Christian Touring Agency which organizes 
tours for conventions on the West Coast. She 
and her husband Philip reside in Pass Christian, 
Miss., and their restored home, ‘‘Belvedere,”’ 
has been nominated to the National Register 
of Historical Places. 


Betty Becker Taylor ’49 and her husband John 
are residents ofGlencoe, IIl., where she is a free 


-lance writer. She is also the chairman of the 


Chicagoland Duke Alumni Admissions 
advisory Committee and is listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who of American Women,’’ 1979-80. Their 
daughter Myla Anne Taylor ’75 is currently 

at Amos Tuck School of Business, Dartmouth: 
College, pursuing an MBA degree. 


Shirley Williams Warner ’49 is a travel con- 
sultant with the Nashoba Valley Travel Agency 
in West Acton, Mass. She and her husband 
Gerald live in Sudbury, Mass., and have two 
children. 


Jeanne White Whatley 49 is teaching in the 
Cartersville, Ga., school system, where she 
works with Project EAGLE, a program for 
gifted children. She and her husband, Dr. Ross 
Whatley, have three sons. 


Mary Jean Mac Spadden Wilson °49 is a studio 
artist and teacher in Miami. She has been 
showing her paintings throughout the state and 


Hobbs resigns 


Grimsley T. Hobbs Ph.D. ’55, president of 
Guilford College for 14 years, has resigned to 
return to teaching at the Greensboro school. 
The 56-year-old Hobbs, grandson of the 
college’s first president, will do postdoctoral 
work before returning to teach in the school’s 
philosophy department. A native of Greensboro 
and 1946 graduate of Guilford, Hobbs will 
step down in May as president of the 142- 
year-old Quaker institution, the oldest 
coeducational college in the South. Hobbs was 
chairman of the philosophy department at 
Indiana’s Earlham College for eight years 
prior to coming to Guilford. During Hobbs’s 
administration, the number of faculty members 
with doctorates increased by 140 percent, so 
that now seven out of 10 have doctorates. 
The college also carried out an extensive 
building program. 


is teaching painting and drawing at Miami’s 
Metropolitan Museum and Art Centers and the 
Miami-Dade County Community College’s con- 
tinuing education department. She is married 
to Robert L. Wilson ’50, a special agent for the 
FBI, and they have two children. 


’530s 


Benjamin D. Holloway ’50 has been elected 
executive vice-president in charge of real estate 
operations for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He is a past president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Investment Trusts 
and a member of the Urban Land Institute, 
the National Lawyers Club and Town Tennis 
Club. He lives in Manhattan with his wife 
Penelope. 


Stuart Bondurant M.D.’53 has been named the 
tenth dean of UNC’s School of Medicine and a 
professor of medicine at Chapel Hill. He 
formerly was the president and dean of the 
Albany Medical College of Union University 
in Albany, N.Y. In 1974 he received a Duke 
Distinguished Alumnus Award. 


William R. Allen Ph.D.’54, economics pro- 
fessor at UCLA, has been presented the 1979 
Distinguished Teaching Award by the Western 
Economic Association. Allen, who is also 
president of the International Institute for 
Economic Research, last year received the 
UCLA Alumni Association Award for the Art of 
Teaching. 


Constance Mueller McDonnell ’55 received her 
master’s degree in 1977 from the psychiatry 


department of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine and is now on the University of 
Maryland faculty, engaged primarily in geriatric 
research in the department of epidemiology and 
preventive medicine. 


George A. Coltrane ’56, J.D.’61 has been 
granted tenure by the University of West 
Florida’s Alpha College, where he is an assistant 
professor of finance and accounting. 


R. Linsy Farris 58, M.D.’61 is director of the 
ophthalmology department at Harlem Hospital 
Center in New York City. He and his wife 
Vivian have three children; the eldest, Karen, 
is a freshman this year at Duke. They live in 
Tenafly, N.J. 


Robert B. Keifer 58 has been named manager 
of the marine transportation department of 
Ashland Petroleum Co., in Ashland, Ky. He 
has been with the company since 1965. 


Richard N. Bergesen ’59 and his wife Karin 
are living in Rockford, Ill. He is a controller 
of the Smith Oil Co., a subsidiary of Sun Oil. 
They have three children. 


Arthur M. Bjontegard Jr. ’59 is executive vice- 
president and director of banking at the South 
Carolina National Bank in Columbia. He and his 
wife Wilma have two children. 


Mary Nicholson Broome ’59 is teaching in 
Greensboro, N.C., at the Archer Elementary 
School. Her husband John is rector of the Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church. As a presenting 
clergy couple for the Episcopal Expression of 
Marriage Encounter last year, they traveled 
around the United States four times. They 
have three children. 


Sally Forte Bruner ’59 lives in Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., where she is a real estate broker with 
Fry-Garris and Associates. 


Wray Carlton ’59 played football with the 
Buffalo Bills for eight years following gradua- 
tion. Since 1968, he has been with Inland 
Express Trucking Co., where he is now the 
district sales manager for Western New York. 
He and Susan Mcintyre Carlton '58 have three 
children and live in Orchard Park, N.Y. 


Harrison C. Givens ’59 is vice-president of 
operations for the Mello Buttercup Ice Cream 
Co. in Wilson, N.C. His wife, the former Anne 
Milliken ’59, is vice-president of sales for 
Severance, Givens & Co., an advertising and 
public relations agency which she helped to 
form with Harry Severance ’36. She also 
travels with the Barbara Berry Singers, a 
professional group. 


Johnnie L. Joyce Jr. ’59 is living in Houston, 
Tex., where he is an FBI special agent. His 
wife Pamela was formerly a flight attendant 
with Pan-Am. They have two daughters. 


Harry A. Osborne ‘59 is an attorney in the law 
firm of Steinberg and Osborne in Forest Park, 
Ga. He lives in nearby Jonesboro. 


Nancy Reise ’59 received her MS degree in 
occupational therapy from Boston University 
in September and is now living in Chicago. 


Gary R. Tabor ’59 has been promoted from 
vice-president, consultants division, to cor- 
porate vice-president of Western Group, a 
marketing services company in Westport, 
Conn. He and his wife Sally and their two 
children live in Wilton. 


60s 


Mary Maddry Strauss ’60 has just been elected 
president of the auxiliary to the medical and 
chirurgical faculty of the State of Maryland. 
Her husband Albert is a pediatrician in Hagers- 
town and they have three children. 


Elizabeth Wilson Cantrell '61 has moved to 
Vallejo, Calif., where she is the commanding 
officer of the Navy’s Engineering Duty Officers 
School. She and her husband Walter have two 
children. 


Barbara Figge Fox ’61 is now working as a free- 
lance dance critic for suburban papers in the 
Philadelphia area and also as a correspondent 
for the Delaware County Daily Times. She and 
her husband George live in Media, Pa. 


J. Bruce Hauser ’61 is practicing diagnostic 
radiology in Roanoke, Va. He and his wife 
Gwen have two daughters. 


John R. Supple ’61 has been named director 
of leisure products marketing for AMF, Inc., 
a worldwide producer of leisure time and 
industrial products. Formerly marketing 
planning director of the General Mills 
Creative Products Group, he lives in Pelham, 
N.Y., with his wife and two children. 


James L. Vincent M.E.’61 has been named 
executive vice-president and chief operating 
officer at Abbott Laboratories in North 
Chicago. 


Phillip Rhodes ’62 is composer-in-residence at 
Carleton College in Northfield, Minn. He has 
been awarded a fellowship by the John Sigmon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation to write an 
opera. 


J. Richard Curry ’63 has been promoted to 
associate professor at DePauw University in 
Greencastle, Ind. He was an assistant professor 
in the romance languages department. 


Mary Susan Templeton PT-C’63, of the East 
Carolina University physical therapy depart- 
ment, has been appointed a six-year Danforth 
Associate, selected on the basis of interest 
and activity in scholarship and development of 
undergraduate students. 








The 1979 Alumni Weekend, which attracted 
almost 700 people back to campus, included 
the traditional Alumni Lecture, which this 
year was a panel discussing aging. George 
Maddox of Duke’s Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development, speaking 
in photo at left, chaired the faculty panel. 
And some alumni got out on the tennis 
courts for a while during the busy weekend 
in June. The annual banquet included 
presentation of teaching awards (see story, 
page 16) and an address by Duke President - 
Terry Sanford. 


Glimpse of Alumni Weeken 
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William L. Belvin '64 is director of community 
treatment services for the S.C. Commission on 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse. He and his wife Gayle 
have two sons and live in Columbia. 


Jay L. Buckley '64, of Wayne, Pa., is program 
manager in the space division at General 
Electric. He is currently developing scientific 
instruments to be used on the Space Shuttle. 
His wife Pepper Deckert Buckley ‘65 is 
working full-time on her Ph.D. in school 
psychology at Temple University. Both 
coached their son's basketball team to an 
undefeated season last year. 


Harry L. Nolan Jr. '64 has been appointed 
corporate director of marketing and 
communications by the Norrell Corp., a 
nationwide temporary help and security 
services firm. He and his wife Mary Lou 
live in Atlanta. 


Bob O’Kennon ‘64 is an instructor and pilot with 
American Airlines. A resident of Irving, Tex., 
he also enjoys being a tennis instructor. 


Laird D. Patterson '64 has been appointed 
general attorney with Bethlehem Steel's law 
department, and will be engaged principally in 
corporate activities, mining, international 
trade, governmental, legislative and financing 
matters. 


Major Thomas W. Steele '64 is the Manpower 
Programs Officer for the U.S. Marines in 
Washington, D.C. He is married to Linda 
Parks Steele '65 and they live in Falls 
Church, Va. 


Mayer I. Gruber '65, of Evanston, Ill., who is 
associate professor of Biblical studies at Spertus 
College of Judaica in Chicago, has been award 2d 
a grant-in-aid by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The award was for his book, 
‘‘Aspects of Nonverbal Communications in the 
Ancient Near East’’, which will be published 
by the Pontifical Biblical Institute in late 

1979. 


T. Stan Coble '66 has been named the associate 
director of admissions of the Kiski School, 
a boarding school for boys in grades 9-12 in 


Saltsburg, Pa. He also teaches history and 
coaches several sports. He and his wife Judy 
have two children. 


Lt. Col. Michael J. Parkhurst Ph.D.’66 is a 
physicians assistant instructor at Sheppard 
Air Force Base, Texas. 


Edward D. Ruch Jr. A.M.’67 received his 
doctorate from Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C., in February, and is now 
associate professor of English at Catonsville 
Community College in Maryland. He and his 
wife Joan live in Sykesville. 


Wayne L. Mattice Ph.D. '68 has received 
Louisiana State University’s 1979Distinguished 
Research Master award. The internationally- 
recognized physical polymer chemist received 
the bronze medal for his role as ‘‘an out- 
standing research chemist with a bright record 
and a brilliant future.”’ 


Gilbert T. Rowe Ph.D.’68 has a new position 
as oceanographer at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory in Upton, N.Y. Until this year, 
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he and his wife Judy lived in Woods Hole, 


Mass. They have one son. 


Craig E. Eisenacher ’69 has been elected vice- 
president and treasurer of Life Insurance Co. 
of North America, INA Life Insurance and 
Investors Life Insurance Co. of North America, 
subsidiaries of INA Corp. 


Carl E. Fasser PA-C’69, of Houston, was 


elected president-elect of the American 
Academy of Physician Assistants at its annual 
meeting in Hollywood, Fla., in April. He has 
served previously as AAPA president, and is the 
immediate past president of the Texas Academy 
of Physician Assistants. 


Mason Holmes '69 completed work for the MBA 
degree from De Paul University in December 
and was elected to Delta Mu Delta honor 
fraternity. He has recently been named 
manager and business analyst for the defense 
systems division of the Northrup Corp. in 
Rolling Meadows, Ill. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter 








Alumni Calendar 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Saturday, November 3, post-game 
reception at the Sheraton-Atlanta Hotel. 
Local contact: Alton Hopkins '60 at (404) 
588-1340. 


Chicago 

Sunday, August 12, Chicagoland summer 
fling at Ravinia Festival Park. Local 
contact: Bob Heidrick '63 at (312) 726- 
2RGr 


Thursday, October 4, Chicagoland 
evening with Coach Bill Foster. Local 
contact: Bob Heidrick '63 at (312) 726- 
20k 


Massachusetts 


Springfield 

Friday, November 16, Hartford Club 
sponsors reception for Coach Bill Foster 
and team prior to Saturday's Hall of Fame 
Tip-Off Classic game with Kentucky. 
Local contact: Joan Berthoud '49 at (203) 
236-5275. 


New York 


New York 

DUMAA (Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association) All reservations are 
made through Alison Irwin at (212) 722- 
2445. Allluncheons are held at Women’s 
Republican Club. Other events at speci- 
fied locations. 


Tuesday, August 7, DUMAA luncheon with 
Judy Woodruft. 


Tuesday, September 11, DUMAA luncheon 
with Student Affairs Dean Bill Griffith. 


Thursday, September 20, DUMAA annual 
cocktail party at Top-of-the-Sixes. 


Tuesday, October 2, DUMAA luncheon with 
Athletic Director Tom Butters. 


Saturday, October 6, DUMAA outing for 
Duke-Army Game, including tailgate 
picnic and‘ post-game reception at the 
Thayer Hotel, West Point. 


Thursday, November 8, DUMAA evening at 
the Asia Society. 
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Tuesday, November 13, DUMAA luncheon 
with Tom Keller, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 


Thursday, December 6, DUMAA luncheon 
with Joseph Kruzel, Political Science and 
SALT Il. 


Tuesday, January 8, DUMAA luncheon. 


Tuesday, February 5, DUMAA luncheon 
with Andrew Wallace on physical fitness. 


North Carolina 


Asheville 

Thursday, September 6, Buncombe- 
Henderson Counties plan evening with 
Athletic Director Tom Butters. Local 
contact: Hamp Frady ’50 at (704) 254- 
6331. 


Charlotte 

Wednesday, August 15, Mecklenburg 
County hosts family picnic. Athletic 
Director Tom Butters, Head Football 
Coach Red Wilson and coaching staff will 
be present. Local contact: Marc Harris 
65, JD'72 at (704) 372-9510. 


Durham (Duke University) 
October 19-20, the 1929 and 1954 football 





Emily Murphy, Joyce Gardner, Bill Duke and, 


friend at Fort Lauderdale alumni reception. 


teams will hold reunions. Contact: Betsy 
Sullivan at (919) 684-5114. 


October 19-20, Law Alumni Weekend and 
Engineering Alumni Weekend. 


Saturday, October 20, Homecoming festivi- 
ties. Pregame barbecue at Cameron 
Indoor Stadium. Tickets available at the 
door. 


October 22-24, Divinity School 
Convocation. 


October 25-27, Alumni Admissions Ad- 
visory Committee Conference. 


~ October 26-27, Health Administrators 


Weekend and Graduate School of 
Business Administration Weekend. 


Rocky Mount 

Wednesday, September 19, Nash-Edge- 
combe Counties host dinner at S. R.'s 
Steak House. Basketball Coach Bill 
Foster, speaking. Local contact: Bill 
Beasley 69 at 443-3701. 


South Carolina 


Columbia ns 
Saturday, September 22, Columbia Duke 


the Palm Beaches. 
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Alumni Association hosts pregame beer 
and barbecue supper at Seewell’s on 
the fairgrounds. Local contact: 

Dr. Jim Blair '56 at (803) 254-5575. 


Texas 


Houston 

Friday, September 14, Houston alumni hold 
informal reception. Local contact: Sandy 
Vaughan ’60 at (713) 658-1311. 


Virginia 


Charlottesville 

Saturday, September 29, pregame garden 
brunch at Ash Lawn. Local contact: 
Mimi Hirsch '63 at (804) 977-8778. 


Winning softball team at First Annual Duke-UNC Outing in May, sponsored by Duke-UNC alumni of 
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adopted by Wiley P. Earnhardt Jr. ‘53. J.D. 
"60 and Judy Earnhardt. Edenton, N.C.. on 
Aug. 22. 1978. Named Claire Thompson. .. . 
Second child and first daughter to Jean 
Dinsmore Stafford '63 and Joe R. Stafford 

"63, Annandale, Va., on April 21. Named 
Marcia Allen. . . . Second daughter to James 
P. Riley J.D.’64 and Carole Fentree Riley. 
Washington. D.C.. on Sept. 2. Named Claire 
Jane. . . . Third child and first son to 

Hill Hudson Ill ‘65 and Carole Ann Roberts 
Hudson ‘68, Shelby. N.C., on Oct. 21. Named 
William Hill IV. . . . Third child and first 
daughter to Ola Rinda Wright Wilson ‘66 and 
Dr. Larry E. Wilson, Macon, Ga., on May 11. 
Named Summer Lynn. .. . First child and 
daughter to Anne White Foley 67 and John 


Tax Tips 





How to make a gift to 
charity and get an income 


for life 


The Tax Reform Act of 1969 dramatically 
changed the rules for tax treatment of 
charitable contributions. This act provided 
for several tax-saving ways to make 
charitable gifts. 

One such plan is the pooled income 
fund. This fund is a trust authorized by the 
Internal Revenue Code that operates much 
like a mutual fund. A donor transfers 
property, such as cash or securities, to the 
fund and the trustee of the fund then in- 
vests these assets together with similar 
gifts from other donors and agrees to pay 
the donor an income for life and the 
lives of other designated beneficiaries. 
Upon the death of the last beneficiary, the 
gift then becomes the absolute property 
of the charity to use for the purposes 
specified by the donor. 

A donor gets substantial tax advantages 
upon making a gift of a pooled income 
fund. Let’s take a hypothetical example: 
Mr. Smith, who is 69, and Mrs. Smith, 
who is 68, make a gift of $10,000 in 
securities which have a tax basis of 
$6,000. The fund's highest rate of return 
for the past three years, including the year 
in which Mr. Smith makes his gift, is 7 
percent. Mr. Smith is in the 50 percent 
income tax bracket. Upon making the 
$10,000 gift in securities to a pooled in- 
come fund, Mr. Smith gets a tax deduction 
of $3,588 resulting in an immediate tax 
savings in his 50 percent bracket of $1,794. 

Mr. Smith will also avoid paying capital 
gains tax on the $6,000 in appreciation 
on his $10,000 gift. Ordinarily, there would 
be a capital gains tax of $1,200 on this 
$6,000 in gain if the securities were sold 
in the marketplace. Thus if Mr. Smith is 
getting a particularly low return on these 
securities, a gift to a'pooled income fund 
iS a good opportunity to dispose of these 
securities and get a better yield on his 
capital without paying capital gains tax. 
Finally, Mr. Smith's estate would get an 
estate tax deduction for this gift. 

Many charities, including most colleges 
and universities have pooled income funds; 
Duke has such a fund. This type of life 
income gift vehicle offers advantages to 
donors, especially if they need income 
from the capital they wish to donate. 

Before joining a pooled income fund or 
making any other substantial charitable 
gifts, we urge you to consult your tax and 
financial advisors. If you have any 
questions about the material in this column, 
please contact the Office of Planned Giv- 
ing, Duke University at 2127 Campus 
Drive, Durham, North Carolina 27706 or 
(919) 684-5347. 
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Foley. Washington, D.C., on Sept. 2. Named 
Anne Hancock. . . . Second child and first 
son to John C. Boger ‘68 and Jennifer Boger. 
New York. N.Y.. on March 16. Named Peter 
Grayson. 


°70s 


J. Raymond Albrektson ’70 is the director for 
Campus Crusade for Christ at Ball State Uni- 
versity. He and his wife, the former Kathy 
Berns ’71, have two children, and live in 
Muncie, Ind. 


Joy F. Reed B.S.N. ’70 lives in Zebulon, N.C. 
and is an instructor in the nursing department 
at Atlantic Christian College in Wilson. 


David S. Anderson '71 has been named the 
director of residential life for Radford Uni- 
versity in Radford, Va. His responsibilities 
include staff selection and training, student 
development programming and the overall 
operation of the residential life system 
there. 


Leo Hart ’71 has been named director of sales 
for the Fairmont Hotel in New Orleans. The 
former Duke quarterback and head of recruit- 
ing for the Duke football program also played 
professional football for the Atlanta Falcons 
and the Buffalo Bills. 


Robert J. Krajewski D.Ed.’71 is professor at 
the College of Education of Texas Tech in 
Lubbock. He recently had an article published 
in Instructor, a national magazine for ele- 
mentary teachers and educators. 


Joshua V. Deweese '72 received the MBA degree 
in accounting at UNC-G in May and is now on 
the auditing staff at Arthur Andersen and 
Co. He and his wife Paula live in Atlanta. 


Edwin S. Epstein ’72, having completed two 
years of general surgery at Duke Hospital, 
has now moved to St. Louis, Mo., where he 
will complete his training in urology at 
Barnes Hospital. 


David T. Pritchard ’72 has been promoted to 
senior forester for Catawba Timber Co.'s 
Danville, Va., area. Catawba Timber is the 
woodlands organization of Bowater Carolina 
Corp. of Catawba, S.C. He and his wife Rebecca 
have two daughters and a son. 


George K. Rahdert ’72 is living in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he recently opened his own 
law office. 


Alan D. Schwartz '72, a resident of New York 
City, has been named a general partner of 
the brokerage firm of Bear, Stearns and Co., 
where he has worked since 1976. 


Diane Weddington ‘72, M.Div.’76 has been 
accepted as a student at the Graduate Theo- 
logical Union in Berkeley, and is concurrently 
enrolled at the Bolt School of Law at the Uni- 
versity of California. Her field is media and 
theology. 


Larry G. Haddy J.D.’73 is living in Phoenix, 

Ariz., where he is a partner in the law firm of 
Carson, Messenger, Elliot, Laughlin and Ragan. 
He and his wife Stephanie have two children. 


Marjorie Estelle Holder ’73 is now an evening 
reporter and anchorwoman in radio news at 
station WMAZ in Macon, Ga. 


Laura Meyer Wellman ‘73 has been appointed 
investment product manager for the interna- 
tional division of Citibank in New York City, 
where she is also an assistant vice-president. 
She and her husband divide their time between 
Darien, Conn., and New York. 


Robert D. Willis 73 and his wife Ruth live in 
Charleston, S.C., where he is beginning his 
second post-graduate year in the pediatric 
dentistry department at the Medical Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


Deborah Lynne Struchen Early ’74 has been 
awarded her MBA from the University of 
Chicago School of Business. She has accepted 
a position as staff accountant with Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co. in Chicago. 


Nancy Newman B.S.N.’74 has been named head 
nurse for the N.C. Jaycee Burn Center at 
Memorial Hospital in Chapel Hill. 


Robert Morris Ball M.D.’75 has been named 
assistant professor of medicine at the University 
of Mississippi Medical Center. He has been a 


fellow at Stanford University Medical Center 
since 1977. 


William W. Baxter ‘75 received his law degree 
from the University of Tennessee College 

of Law in December and has passed the state 
bar examination. He is now practicing law with 
the firm of Garrett, Coffey, McGee & Baxter 
in Knoxville. 


Robert E. Bjorhus '75 has entered the Cornell 
University Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration as a finance major. He 
formerly worked as a reinsurance intermediary 
with C.T. Bowring and Co. in London and Guy 
Carpenter and Co. in New York City. 


Beverly Ann Brown ’75 is practicing law with 
the firm of Mudge, Rose, Guthrie and Alexander 
on Wall Street, and lives in New York City. 


Charles E. Brown '75 and his wife Karen have 
moved to Charlotte, N.C., where he is a CPA 
and manager of designs and systems for Jack's 
Cookies. He was formerly CPA and staff 
accountant with Peat, Marwick and Mitchell in 
Greensboro. 


J. Craig Jackson ‘75 received his medical degree 
from Vanderbilt University in May. He and his 
wife Joyce have moved to Seattle, Wash.. where 
he is in the pediatric residency program at The 
Children’s Hospital and Medical Center at the 
University of Washington. 


Eric H. Loevinger ’75 has begun his residency 
in radiology at the Medical University of South 
Carolina. He graduated from the University of 
Maryland Medical School in May. 


Cory Rind B.S.E.’75 has received his MBA 
from the University of Southern California 
and has accepted a position as financial analyst 
with Castle & Cooke in San Francisco. 


Shauna Singletary *75, news reporter and 
weather anchor for Durham’s WI VD-11, has 
been presented the Young Career Woman 
award by the local and district units of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. 


Singletary and her husband Kenneth Blanton 
live in Durham. 


William J. Trull Jr. J.D.'75 is an attorney 
with the Asheville, N.C.. law firm of Long. 
McClure, Parker, Hunt & Trull. His wife is the 
former Lynn Fleming *74. 


Four 1975 Duke graduates have graduated from 
the BowmanGray School of Medicine and have 
been awarded the following house officer 
appointments: Karen G. Cloninger, Grady 
Memorial Hospital in Atlanta: Julian F. Keith 
III, Portsmouth Naval Hospital in Portsmouth. 
Va.: Edward N. Robinson Jr., East Carolina 
University School of Medicine: and Marcus L. 
Troxell, Brooke Army Medical Center in 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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Steady in brisk trading 


A notice in the November-December issue of the 
Register that the University Archives had extra 
Chanticleers met with unexpected success. In 
the first five weeks Archivist William King 
sold 44 yearbooks. Orders ranged from 1915 
to 1970s editions. ‘‘I have been surprised at the 
number of orders from recent graduates and by 
the multiple orders,’’ King says. ‘I imagined 
people would want their senior yearbook, but I 
have had nine requests for more than one 
copy.”’ If alumni had lost their yearbooks, it 
usually happened during moves. But two lost 
theirs in disasters—one by flood and another by 
fire. ‘‘The strangest order,’’ says King, *‘was 
for ’63 and’64 editions and any additional 
three volumes I wished to send! I know the 
stock market is risky but it is bound to have 
a better return than Duke Chanticleers.” 
Orders had reached 60 by mid-February, but 
some are still available, at $12 each by mail, 
from Duke University Archives, 341 Perkins, 
Duke University, Durham, NC 27706. 





1979 CHANTICLEER 


Students are now planning production of the 


1979 Chanticleer (the Duke University 


Yearbook) and would like to share some of the 
new experiences of the Duke community with 


you and your friends. 


Feel what the students think about their stud 
their extracurricular activities and their 
entertainment. For example, you can take 
part in the intense atmosphere of 
Cameron Indoor Stadium during a 
Blue Devil basketball ~ictory. 


The Chanticleer includes over 
250 pages of photographs, 
artwork and prose, documenting 
the academic year at Duke and is 
available at $12 (includes postage 
and handling). Delivery is in 
October 1979. 


Take a closer look at Duke in 
1978-79. Order your Chanticleer 
today. 





I would like to order 


Name 
Mail to: 
Chanticleer Street 
Box 4873 D.S. 
Durham, NC 27706 City 


copies of the 1979 Chanticleer at $12 each. 


State ZA 





Check or money order payable to the Chanticleer 
Please reserve you copy before September 15 


Duke Alumni Register 2! 


Janet Holmes Stanford '76 has been promoted 
to assistant editor at Working Woman 
magazine, and Michael Kent Stanford '78 is 
managing editor of Wellen Publishing Co., a 
new small publishing house. They live in New 
York City. 


Victoria H. Erickson B.S.N.'77 received her 
master’s degree in nursing last spring from 
Vanderbilt University and has joined the faculty 
of William Jewell College in Kansas City, Mo. 


Michael S. Haigh '77 has been elected treasurer 
of the student bar association of the Western 
New England College School of Law in Spring- 
field, Mass. He will be in charge of the largest 
budget of any similar organization among law 
schools in the country. 


Michael K. Magill M.D.'77 has received a 
training grant from The American Academy of 
Family Physicians to help finance his graduate 
training in family practice. Prior to the receipt 
of this award, he was a family practice resident 
at the Duke-Watts Family Medicine Program in 
Durham. 


Robert M. Nobile B.S.E.'77 has accepted a 
position with the Singer Co. in Elizabeth, 
N.J., as assistant plant engineer. He and his wife 
Mary Ann live in East Keansburg, N.J. 


Stephen G. Pagliuca ‘77, formerly of Houston, 
Tex., is now in The Hague, Netherlands where 
he works with American tax reforms for Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Co. 


Several 1977 class members have been awarded 
MBAs by the University of Chicago School of 
Business and have received the following 
positions: Mitchell Scott Albert B.S.E., con- 
sultant with Booz, Allen & Hamilton in 
Chicago; Stephen A. Hoffman, staff tax 
accountant with Arthur Andersen & Co. in 
Atlanta; and Laura J. Middleton, project 
director for Foote, Cone & Belding in Chicago. 
She also received the 1979 George Hay Brown 
Marketing Prize for academic excellence in 


Alumni Headliner: Betsy Taylor 


marketing and was elected to Beta Gamma 
Sigma, the national honor society for 
business students. 


Judith Ellen Blackwell '78, a native of 
Manhasset, N.Y., was recently awarded her 
masters in International Management from 
the American Graduate School of International 
Management at Glendale, Ariz. 


Martin Cala B.S.E.'78 is now employed as a 
project engineer with Mennen Medical in 
Clarence, N.Y. He lives in Amherst. 


Beverly Roberts Gaventa Ph.D.’78 has been 
named associate professor of New Testament at 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School-Bexley Hall- 
Crozer Theological Seminary in Rochester, 
NY 


Marcia J. Hildreth '78 has recently accepted 
a position with McKinsey and Co., a manage- 
ment consulting firm in New York City. She 
plans to attend Harvard Business School. 


2nd Lt. Noel F. Miller B.S.N.'78 is stationed 
at Lackland Air Force Base in Texas, where she 
is a clinical nurse. 


Herbert David Steele Jr. M.B.A.’78 has 
accepted a position as assistant brand manager 
with Brown and Williamson's international 
division in Louisville, Ky. 


Lawrence H. Chewning III M.H.A.'79 is now a 
Lieutenant Junior Grade in the U.S. Navy. He 
lives in Charleston, S.C., where he is assistant 
to the director of the Navy Hospital there. 


Mary Kendall Diroddo ‘79 is living in Houston, 
Tex., where she is a sales representative for 
the Xerox Corp. 


Edward M. Gomez ‘79, of Jacksonville, N.C., 
was selected to teach philosophy at the 1979 
session of the N.C. Governor’s School, the 
annual summer program for gifted and 
talented students sponsored by the Department 


Eye on the nukes 


Harrisburg accident renews nuclear concerns 





etsy Taylor was in the right place to get a good 
sense of the immediate impact of the Three Mile 
Island nuclear accident at Harrisburg, Pa., this 
spring. Taylor ’76 is executive director of the 


of Public Instruction’s division for exceptional 
children. Gomez, an Angier B. Duke Memorial 
Scholar, spent last summer at Oxford Uni- 
versity studying politics. 


Matthew Strickland Quarles ‘79, a Cary, N.C., 
native, has accepted an executive trainee 
position with Planters National Bank in Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 


MARRIAGES: E. Lynn Storie '71 to Jeffrey 
Zweiben on June 30. Residence: Rochester, 
N.Y... .Patricia Lynn Fleming '74 to 
William J. Trull Jr. J.D.’75 on March 24. 
Residence: Asheville, N.C. . . .Mary Elizabeth 
Ranck B.H.S.'75 to Paul Grady on March 9. 
Residence: Chugiak, Alaska. . .Susan 
Brotherson '76 to Robert K. Chappell on May 
12. Residence: Winston-Salem, N.C... .Charles 
F. Ryan II ’76 to Jennie Lou Martin on May 
26. Residence: Pittsford, N.Y... .Joseph M. 
Ullman '76 to Marsha David '77 on March 22. 
Residence: New Brunswick, N.J. . . .John 
Robert Kohn B.S.E.’77 to Nancy Harding on 
June 16. Residence: Cape Canaveral, Fla. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Mary Kyle Hughes ’70 and Dan R. Hughes, 
Raleigh, N.C., on April 19. Named Ann 
Holland. . . .First child and daughter to 

Diane Butler Murchison '72 and Colin Campbell 
Murchison, Roanoke, Va., on Nov. 23. Named 
Elizabeth Campbell. .. .First child and daughter 
to Bruce D. Arnold B.S.E.’73 and Carol Arnold, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., on Sept. 23. Named Tina 
Beth. . . .First child and daughter to Robert 
D. Willis °73 and Ruth Colgan Willis, Charles- 
ton, S.C., on April 21. Named Rebecca Ann. 


Deaths 


Robert H. Durham ‘18 on Dec. 20, 1978. The 
John Hopkins Medical School graduate headed 
the general medicine division of Henry Ford 
Hospital in Detroit until his retirement in 1973. 
He is survived by his wife Mary of Birmingham, 
Mich. 


Norman L. Stack A.B.'25, L’27 in May ina 
Virginia nursing home of complications follow- 
ing a stroke. Stack was a Veterans Administra- 
tion lawyer until his retirement in 1971, and is 
survived by his wife Margaret of University 
Park, Md., two sons and four grandchildren. 


William E. Joyner ‘31 on March 17 following 
surgery for a brain clot. The retired public 
relations supervisor for Southern Bell served as 
treasurer of the DeKalb County Conservative 
League and as a county district chairman. He is 
survived by his wife Helen Ayers Joyner '33 of 
Decatur, Ga. and two sons. 


Walter G. Lassiter '33 on June | in Duke 
Medical Center following an extended illness. 
The retired Smithfield, N.C., building con- 
tractor is survived by his wife Sally Peterson 
Merritt Lassiter and one son. 


Oliver J. Bateman Jr. '37, M.D.'40 of an 
apparent heart attack, after being found in his 
slightly damaged car on a New York roadside. 
He was returning from dropping off his wife 
at the Buffalo airport. A former president of 
the Buffalo Academy of Medicine, Bateman 
had been in practice for nearly 40 years. He 

is survived by his wife Mary McDonald 
Bateman. : 


R. Brown M.D.’40 on May 2 in Beatrice, 
Neb., where he was in general practice from 
1945 until his retirement in 1976. He is survived 
by two daughters, Mary Brown Caldwell '67 
of Springfield, Va., and Mrs. Ed Carson of 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Mildred Emily Swearingen M.Ed.’40, retired 
professor of educational management systems 


- at FSU, on April 14 in Tallahassee. Under her 


leadership, Florida became one of the first 
states to initiate accreditation for elementary 
schools. She served as chairwoman of the 
Florida Elementary Committee on Evaluation 
for eight years, as well as chairing several 
other state education committees. 


Mary Lura Abernethy Rader °41 on May 2 
at North Carolina Baptist Hospital in Winston- 





and economic questions and other basic information. Acting 
essentially as journalists, the staff obtained the latest and 
soundest information and advice from experts. If experts 
differed on a question—such as whether to evacuate the 


Nuclear Information and Resource Service in 
Washington, D.C. The nonprofit organization—funded by 
the Levinson Foundation, Stearn Fund and others—is in 
business to serve as a national clearing house and resource 
center (a monthly journal; “‘“Groundswell,’’ response to 
phone calls and letters, assistance in organizing local groups) 
to raise public awareness about the dangers of nuclear 
energy. 

Before Three Mile Island (and its movie counterpart, 
“The China Syndrome’’), the NIRS staff had been handling 
about 100 requests for information a month. After the acci- 
dent, calls came in at about 400 a month. Moreover, the 
nature of the calls changed; Three Mile Island had trans- 
formed requests for information into cries for help. 

“The calls,’ says Taylor, ‘“‘were primarily from the area, 
people wanting to know if they should evacuate. By the area, 
I mean from Washington to New York City. There was an 
atmosphere of real fear—particularly when the hydrogen 
bubble developed and it became known that it might explode. 
Nobody had ever mentioned that possibility before, so people 
were really terrified. They also wanted to know things like 
whether it was safe to drink the milk and if a major radia- 
tion release occurred, what steps they should take. 

‘We stayed here 18 hours a day for the first week and 
about the same amount of time for the next two weeks,” 
she says. ‘The problem was that nobody knew, or nobody 
seemed to know, just how much danger there was. There 
were different readings on the monitors, nobody knew 
what the temperature was inside the plant, what the radia- 
tion count was. Nobody knew.’’ 

Taylor says that persons calling the NRC—Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission—got a 48-hour-old tape—if they 





could get through at all, for the phone lines were jammed. 

What did Taylor and her staff tell people? How did they 
see their role in the critical period when the hydrogen 
bubble seemed capable of causing disaster of unknown 
proportions? 

“We're not a scientific agency, so we took it on our- 
seives to monitor all the information coming out, about 20 
sources in all—the NRC, the White House, the governor’s 
office in Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, the National Weather Service—plus independent 
nuclear engineers and health scientists.’’ If there’d been 
an accident, it would have been important to know which 
way the winds were blowing. 

The ten persons working at NIRS at the time of the acci- 
dent divided themselves into areas of inquiry: the state of 
the Three Mile Island reactor, radiation questions, political 


Harrisburg area—Taylor’s staff would tell callers that there 
was a difference of opinion and would explain the varying 
positions. 

Three Mile Island did not develop into a nuclear 
apocalypse, but Taylor says the accident has left some 
psychological fallout. ‘People are not concerned,’’ she 
says, ‘“‘about nuclear plants that are near them and about 
plans for building new plants. Prior to the accident, the 
No. | issue was nuclear waste. Now people are asking the 
right questions, such as, ‘If there’s an accident, how do I 
get away?’ ”’ 4 

The level of calls and mail coming into the NIRS offices, 
located just off Dupont Circle (in the same neighborhood as 
the offices of Jack Anderson and Ralph Nader), has slacked 
off, but remains higher than before the Three Mile Island 
scare. The bulk of the questions now, says Taylor, are 
from people ‘‘who don’t know anything, or very little, 
about nuclear power and just want us to tell them all we 
know. What we try to do is to tie people in to local and 
state energy groups. There are several other anti-nuclear 
groups in Washington, but we're the only one with the primary 
purpose of providing educational material and information. 
Y ou can say we’re the only one nurturing grassroots groups.’’ 
Skills represented on the NIRS staff include research, 
advocacy journalism, and grassroots organizing. 

Taylor is a native of Rising Sun, Md., and taught school 
in London for a year after Duke. She was production 
manager for the Eno River Folklife Festival in Durham during 
the Bicentennial celebration. Then she worked a short while 
in Raleigh for the North Carolina Center for Public Policy 
Research, where she says her interest in anti-nuclear work 
began forming. 
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Salem. The first woman director in a major 
textile field, she held directorships with Dan 
River, Inc., Raylur, Inc., Carolina Glove and 
Alexander Railroad. Rader was also chair- 
person for the 1941 class loyalty fund and 
coordinator for the Mooresville area Duke 
alumni club. She is survived by her husband 
William Woodrow Rader, two sons and two 
daughters. 


R. David Daniel M.D.’42 on May 2 in an 
accident in Bridgetown, Barbados, when a 
horse ran into him while he was jogging at 
a racetrack near his hotel. Dr. Daniel, a 
pediatrician, was attending a pharmaceutical 
meeting there. He had practiced in Sylva, 
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East Carolina, Sept. 15 
Clemson, Oct. 20 
Maryland, Oct. 27 

N.C. State, Nov. 17 
North Carolina, Nov. 24 


Type casting 


If you are impatient, aggressive and success- 
oriented, then you may be a coronary-prone, 
or Type A, personality. A $210,000 grant from 
the National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute 
will allow Duke scientists to study Type A’s 
over the next three years. Dr. Redford B. 
Williams, psychiatry professor, says that three 
components of the Type A personality have been 
identified—hostility, impatience and ambition. 
“If we can show that one of these components, 
such as hostility, is responsible for the increased 
disease, then we may be able to train the 
individuals to control their hostility or control 
it ourselves through medication,’’ Williams 
says. Healthy student volunteers will be asked to 
perform rapid mental arithmetic and vigilance 
tasks. Blood samples are expected to show how 
their hearts and hormonal systems respond to 
these stresses, and the results will be used 

to establish normal response patterns. Informa- 
tion from these studies will later be compared 
with similar tests on Type A patients to pinpoint 
differences. 


BOSDEDOE BPS SH GHG HVOSTDOVDESSOO 


The home slate is one of the best ever. And head coach Red Wilson 
_has put together a new look for Duke football—a veer offense 
powered by-muscle, speed, imagination and excitement. A pair of 
splendid quarterbacks, Craig Browning and Stanley Driskell. The 
| bruising Stanley Broadie is back at fullback. Tight end Stuart 
~Schnellenberger leading the freshman stars. 

The East Carolina and North Carolina games are heading toward 
sellout. Season ticket holders will get first choice for single- 
game tickets for these and other games. 


Red Means Go: 


Red indeed means go. And the tickets are going. Get yours 
before they’re gone. 





for letting us delight in them.” 


_ To reserve your season tickets for the 1979 home football games, return this coupon. 


Name 


| Street 





City, state, zip 


Home games Price Number tickets Total 


Season tickets, 
preferred area $45 
The Archive. 

Season ticket for Duke 


_ employees (limit two) $22.50 

























Patrons and Supporters Program. 


Season tickets, $30 


family plan (adult) 


Season tickets, family 


plan (children) edged in a special section of the magazine. 


$15 


Handling charge $1 








This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now’s a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out walk- 
ing tours. The book has 56 photographs and 
descriptions of buildings and places. Even if 
you don’t get back soon, the 112-page book 
will be a pleasure to have at home—or to 
give to somebody. 


Rush me copies of “Stones, Bricks 
and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke Univer- 
sity, at $2 each, which includes mailing. 
North Carolina residents add eight-cent 
sales tax. 





Name 

Street 

City, State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 


“We are blessed with a number of rich, fertile, imaginations. Thanks to The Archive 


—Prof. John Clum _ 
The Chronicle, Dec. 10, 1971 


“[The Archive] is about the best publication on the Duke campus. 
[It] has the best, takes the best and gives the best.” 


—The Chanticleer, 1954 


“...The Archive is a pleasure to read. . .It gives telling 
evidence of a rich creative life in our own community.” 


—Prof. Clyde de L. Ryals 
The Chronicle, Feb. 10, 1976 


Funding Shortage Hinders Archive 


—headline, page 1 
The Chronicle, Oct. 27, 1977 


The nation’s second oldest student magazine, The Archive, has taken on many 
forms of expression: historical, features, humorous, literary. During most of its 
91-year life, it has generally been considered as one of the best, if not the best pub- 
lication at Duke. Unfortunately, due to increasing costs and decreasing subsidies, 
circulation has been reduced to the point where only a few enthusiasts can enjoy 


To help assure the magazine of a larger readership with continuing high quality, 
the support of Duke alumni, faculty, and staff is being requested through the 


oe 
Please take the time to fill in and return the coupon below. Both Supporters of The 
Archive and Patrons of The Archive will receive the fall edition and will be acknowl- 


—_ 
Coupons must be received no later than October 15, 1979. 


Total remittance — | O I wish to be a Patron of The Archive for Fall, 1979. Enclosed is $25. | 

i 0 I wish to be a Supporter of The Archive for Fall, 1979. Enclosed is $10. | 

| Name I 

f | Address 

Make check payable to DUAA and mail coupon to: i i 

City State... Zip ee oe i 

Duke University Ticket Office O Alumnus 0 Faculty D Staff i 

Cameron Indoor Stadium Class of Dept. of Deptiiof sore Se i 

Duke University i Make your check or money order payable to: ; 
Durham, NC 27706 The Archive 

l P.O. Box 4665, D.S., Durham, NC 27706 | 
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N.C., for the past 30 years and was chief of 
staff of C.J. Harris Hospital. In 1978, Duke 
honored him with a membership in Alpha 
Omega Alpha, an honor medical society. He had 
given volunteer medical service in Bolivia, 
twice served in Vietnam for Children’s Medical 
Relief International, and twice for the United 
Methodist Mission in Ganta, Liberia. He is sur- 
vived by his wife Ella Kale Daniel ‘41, two 


BO PCOS GGE VED SG TED TE SSSPO POO 
What’s new? 


We try to print all the news of alumni 
we receive and to do so as quickly as 
possible. But sometimes the informa- 
tion we get fails to contain any news. 
News implies some change of status 
—a new home, a new job, a promotion, 
a new degree, some accomplishment. 
Maybe you got a poem published, 
were elected to your city council, 
rehabbed an old house, opened a 
corner grocery, formed a garden club, 
built a sailboat, starred in a community 
musical—any of those things and 
hundreds of others are of interest to 
other alumni. Marriages and births, of 
course, are natural news. We look 
forward to a note from you telling us 
what's happened. (And when you 
write, be sure to give us the name of 
your spouse.) We're sure you've 
done something that would be note- 
worthy to your former classmates. 
Drop a line to: 

Bonnie Meeks 

Alumni Records 

614 Chapel Drive 

Durham, NC 27706 
SOPTE SID SD FSV SISLTSS 206600 


sons and a daughter. 


Helen Thompson Pope '43 on Feb. 5 at Yale- 
New Haven Hospital. The Wake County, N.C., 
native served as education director of the 
Cooperative Consumers of New Haven, 
director of the Consumer Action Division of 
Community Progress, Inc., and was a founder 
and board member of the Connecticut Con- 
sumer Association, She helped found the 
Downtown Cooperative Ministry and was its 
president from 1971 to 1972. In 1977, the New 
Haven Y WCA accorded her special recognition 
for community leadership. Pope is survived by 
her husband Marvin H. Pope '38, A.M.'39, a 
daughter and a son. 


Bess Eugenia McGlothlin Gish ‘49 on April 22. 
She served in World War II as a lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy, and taught in the Richmond 
public schools until her retirement in 1978. 





Planned giving/major gifts 
director 


Duke University seeks an alumnus for its 
development staff to direct a program aimed 
at increasing the university's endowment. 
The person will have a major role in the 
design and implementation of a planned 
giving/major gifts program. Should have a 
background in the planned giving/major 
gifts area but experience in law, banking 
(trust) or business would also be pertinent. 
Communication and organization skills 
important. Premium placed on initiative. 
Salary competitive, commensurate with ex- 
perience. Attractive benefits. Position avail- 
able beginning Sept. 1, 1979. Forward letter 
of application, resume and salary require- 
ments by Aug. 25, 1979, to Andrew D. 
Parker Jr., Office of Development, Duke 
University, 2127 Campus Drive, Durham, 
NC 27706. An affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer. 


Boel ees) 


She is survived by her husband Elmer, two 
sons and a daughter. 


Dale Ratliff '53, president of Max Factor, died 
suddenly April 21 after a heart attack at the 
UCLA Medical Center in Westwood, Calif. He 
was 47. Ratliff joined Max Factor in January 
after six years as Revlon’s executive vice- 
president in domestic cosmetics and fragrances. 
Previously, he was group president with BVD, 
Co. Inc., and had also served as senior vice- 
president and general manager of International 
Playtex’s apparel division. He is survived by 
his wife Bettie Messer Ratliff, three sons and 
a daughter. His widow and friends are estab- 
lishing a memorial scholarship fund at Duke in 
cardiology or cardiovascular research. Contri- 
butions may be made to the Dale Ratliff 
Scholarship Fund, Gift Records Office, 2127 
Campus Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706. 


Note 


Robert T. Morgan '69, with the Atlanta law 
firm of Kilpatrick, Cody, Rogers, McClatchey 
and Regenstein, was erroneously listed as 
married in the tenth class reunion booklet. 
Morgan is single. 





Patrick Morelli A.M. ’68, a New York sculptor, 
created the 15-inch bronze of the baptism of 
Kizzy by her father, Kunte Kinte, for David - 
Wolper, the producer of ‘‘Roots.’’ Wolper 
bought the first four editions of this limited 
work, one of which went to Alex Haley, author 
of ‘‘Roots.”’ The piece is entitled “‘Behold the 
only thing greater than yourself.” Morelli is 
now working on other pieces inspired by the 
television miniseries and on a monument 
dedicated to the victims of the Warsaw Ghetto. 
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Estate Planning 
Conference 


Oct. 18-19, 19'79 


During this two-day conference, sponsored jointly by the Estate Planning 
Council and the Duke University School of Law, the distinguished faculty 
will discuss current developments in the estate and gift tax field. This 


m-to 


up-to-the-minute information will help you understand the ins and outs of 
pianning your estate and will as well as trust-drafting techniques. The 


++ 


_ y-August 1979 


ty Is made up of estate planning/tax practitioners and legal scholars. 





Please rush me the information booklet on the Estate Planning Conference to be held 
October 18-19, 1979, at Duke University. 





Date 

Name 
Street 
City, State Zip 
Phone 


Registration is on a first come, first served basis and space is limited. You are encouraged — 
to register early—and be sure to date this form. Mail to: Andrew D. Parker, Jr., Estate 
Planning Conference, 2127 Campus Drive, Durham, NC 27706. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 











Enrollment pool 
bigger, brighter 


This fall's incoming class of 1,360 was 
selected from a pool of 8,100—a pool that 
was both larger and brighter than last 
year’s. Actual enrollment is also up slightly 
from last year’s 1,315 because a large 
spring graduating class left more spaces to 
fill. 

The size of the applicant pool was up 15 
percent, says undergraduate admissions 
director Ted Lingenheld, but ‘‘the most 
impressive gains occurred with students 
at the highest tested ability levels.’’ There 
was a 76 percent increase in applicants with 
a verbal SAT between 750 and 800 and a 31 
percent increase in the 700-750 range. 

‘While every college is pleased to see an 
increase in applicants,’ says Lingenheld, 
“the important factor for us is that our 
applicant pool for two successive years 
has shown a steady growth in applicants 
who score in the highest national percentiles 
and who have correspondingly excellent 
academic records.”’ 

Undergraduate tuition this year is up 
$400, bringing it to a total of $4,230 a year. 
With room and board, fees, books and 
personal expenses added in, the annual 
figure comes to about $7,480. 

Even though tuition has doubled within 
the decade, Duke's cost is still below that 
of most of the schools with which it 
competes for students, say admissions 
Officials. 

This fall’s freshman class, which includes 
Trinity College of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Schools of Nursing and Engineering, 
consists of 775 men and 585 women. Men 
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Get yours now 


The Duke University Union is offering a card 
to alumni, faculty and staff this year that will 
admit them free to movies, major speeches and 
the crafts center. The card will knock $2 off 
the price of Broadway at Duke tickets and 
major concert tickets. Offered this year for 
the first time, the Friends of the Union card 
will cost $15. It is an effort by the Union to 
generate more of its own funds, in keeping with 
the university's budget-cutting policies. The 
Broadway at Duke season includes Estelle 
Parsons in ‘‘Miss Margarida’s Way’’ and the 
musical ‘‘Chicago.’’ Jean-Pierre Rampal and 
the Vienna Chamber Orchestra highlight 

the concert season. The speakers’ schedule this 
year includes an Arab-Israeli forum and 
invitations to all major presidential candidates. 
For information write Friends of the Union, 
Box KM, Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706 
or call (919) 684-2911. 
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represented 57 percent of the applicant 
pool and women 43 percent. They represent 
the same percentage of enrolled students. 
The rate of positive replies from men held 
steady, but the women’s rate declined by 
6 percent. 

‘There was a decline in yield among 
women,”’ says Lingenheld, “‘but it is too 
early to tell whether it is merely a one-year 
phenomenon or represents something 
more significant.”’ 

On the other hand, minority candidates 
in the applicant pool were up 40 percent 
this year. Duke offered places to 30 percent 
more than it did last year, but the final 
yield shows only a 10 percent increase. 
Minorities now comprise about 10 percent 
of Duke’s enrollment. 


‘**We had hoped for a higher yield on 
offers to minority candidates,”’ says 
Lingenheld, ‘‘but found an even more 
extreme overlap situation on this group 
that we had expected.’’ Overlapping 
applications with other highly competitive 
schools, he adds, is a ‘very positive signal 
that Duke is now perceived more widely 
as one of the most selective institutions in 
the country.”’ 

Enrollment trends in the engineering 
school were more dramatic than anywhere 
else —as has been the case since about 1974. 
The number of applicants has doubled in 
that five-year period, from 632 to 1,177. 
And of the 214 who enrolled this fall, 171 
were men and 43 were women. In 1974, 
only 36 women were among the 
183 enrollees. 3 

‘There is little question that the student 
interest in an engineering degree has 
probably not yet peaked and that the 
balance between technological and liberal 
arts courses at Duke is very appealing to 
prospective engineers who have diverse 
academic interests,’’ explains the admissions 
director. 

Undergraduate enrollment this fall will 
be about 5,700, almost the same as last 
year. Total enrollment, including graduate 
and professional students, will be about 
95200. 

In geographic terms, the largest growth 
in number of applications came in the 
Midwest and Southwest—Ohio up 43 
percent, Texas up 45 percent, Missouri up 
22 percent, Illinois up 23 percent and 
Tennessee up 30 percent. Applications from 
the Middle Atlantic states were up 20 
percent over last year. In the South, the 
biggest increases came in South Carolina 
and Florida (both up 22 percent) and North 
Carolina (up 11 percent). 

North Carolina still leads, but narrowly, 
in the number of incoming students. This 
fall North Carolina enrolled 192, New York 
180, New Jersey 136 and Florida 104— 
the four states sending in excess of 100 


students. The number from Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia were in the 
upper 80s. 

In Duke’s graduate business school, 
full-time enrollment this fall is about 120, 
from an application pool that was up 40 
percent over last year’s. The class for the 
two-year MBA program is about 15 
percent larger than last fall’s. In the 
evening ‘‘executive MBA”’ program the 
fall enrollment is 53. 

In the medical school the fall class is the 
usual 114, winnowed from an application 
pool of 3,873. The highly selective medical 
admissions process is matched by a steep 
tuition figure of $5,760 per year—even 
though officials say this is lower than 
comparable medical schools. 


Basketball schedule 
includes 3 tourneys 


Duke’s basketball season begins Nov. 17 
with a Hall of Fame game in Springfield, 
Mass. —the Blue Devils facing the University 
of Kentucky in an exhibition game. The 
last time the two teams met was for the 
NCAA National Championshio in St. 
Louis in 1978, a playoff that the Wildcats 
won 94-88. 

Bill Foster’s 1979-80 team, which has 
five of six top players back from last year’s 
squad, will play in three tournaments 
this season in addition to the 20 regular 
games. The first will be the Big Four 
Tourmey in Greensboro on Nov. 30, with 
Wake Forest as the first-round opponent. 
Then on Dec. 21 the Blue Devils will go 
to Providence, R.I., for the Industrial 
National Classic. Finally, the Duke team 
will host its own holiday tournament Dec. 
28-29 in Cameron Indoor Stadium—the 
first lron Duke Classic, with South 
Carolina, Vermont and Cincinnati. 

Along with the regular ACC schedule, 
the Blue Devils will face Marquette on 
national television and will play Pittsburgh, 
Colgate, Pennsylvania, East Carolina and 
Princeton. 

“This will be a strong schedule,” says 
Coach Foster, beginning his sixth year at 
Duke. “‘It will test us early in the year 
with the Big Four Tourney. We are also 
very excited this year about the Iron Duke 
Classic, which we hope will turn into one 
of the top holiday tourneys in the country.”’ 

Consensus All-America center Mike 
Gminski, who led last year’s squad top- 
ten in scoring and rebounding (averaging 
18.8 points and 9.2 rebounds per game), 
will be returning for his senior year. 
Flanking the 6-foot-11 center will be junior 
forward Gene Banks and Kenny Dennard, 
both starters since their freshman year, 
Banks averaged 14.3 points and 8.5 rebounds 


last season and Dennard averaged 6.4 
points and 4.2 rebounds. 

The front-court positions will be up the 
air among a trio of challengers —junior Jim 
Suddath and a pair of 6-foot-8 freshman 
recruits, Allen Williams of Princeton, . 
W.Va., and Mike Tissaw of Fairfax, Va. 

The back court includes senior passer | 
Bob Bender and sophomore Vince Taylor. : 
Bender averaged 6.8 points per game and 
dealt 91 assists last year. Depth and 
talent also come from a pair of freshmen 
guards, Chip Engelland of Los Angeles | 
and Tom Emma of Long Island, both of | 
whom led their high school teams in scoring 
last year. The 12-man roster is rounded 
out by two former junior varsity players — 
senior guard Jim Corrigan and junior 
swingman Larry Linney. 

Coach Foster guided the Duke basket- 
ball team in 1978 to an Atlantic Coast 
Conference championship and a runner-up 
spot for the NCAA championship—a 27-7 
season record. Last year the Duke squad 
compiled a 28-8 record, tied for the ACC 
crown and lost in the NCAA playoffs. 
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The 1979-80 basketball schedule: 

Nov. 17—Kentucky, Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Big Four Tourney (Wake 

Forest, N.C. State, North Carolina), 
Greensboro 

Dec. 5—Princeton, Durham 

Dec. 8—East Carolina, Durham 

Dec. 11—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Dec. 21-22—Industrial National Classic 
(Boston College, Stanford, Providence 
College), Providence, R.I. 

Dec. 28-29—Iron Duke Classic (South 
Carolina, Cincinnati, Vermont), Durham 

Jan. 5—Colgate, Durham 

Jan. 7—Georgia Tech, Durham 

Jan. 9—Clemson, Clemson, S.C. 

Jan. 12—North Carolina, Durham 

Jan. 16—Wake Forest, Durham 

Jan. 19—N.C. State, Durham 

Jan. 21—Georgia Tech, Atlanta 

Jan. 23—Virginia, Durham 

Jan. 26—Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Jan. 30—Wake Forest, Winston-Salem 

Feb. 2—Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Feb. 6—Virginia, Charlottesville 

Feb. 10—Marquette, Milwaukee 

Feb. 13—N.C. State, Raleigh 

Feb. 16—Maryland, Durham 

Feb. 20—Clemson, Durham 

Feb. 23—North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

Feb. 28—March 2—ACC Tournament, 

Greensboro 


Broadway at Duke 
includes two stars 


Two top stage stars—Estelle Parsons and 
Julie Harris—and two foot-stomping 
musicals highlight this fall’s Broadway at 
Duke series, sponsored by the Union’s Per- 
forming Arts Committee. Parsons, who con- 
ducted a masters acting class this summer 
at Duke, recreates her Broadway triumph, 
‘*Miss Margarida’s Way,’’ on Oct. 4. The 
one-woman show takes place in the inner 
city classroom of a paranoid, sexually 
frustrated and inept schoolteacher. 

Bob Fosse’s brassy, vaudeville-style 
musical, ‘“Chicago,’’ will be performed on 
Oct. 24. The 1920s revival is based on the 
sensational murder trial of Roxie Hart. 

Julie Harris, four-time Tony winner, stars 
Nov. 9 in ‘‘The Belle of Amherst,”’ por- 
traying the poet Emily Dickinson. 

Shakespeare’s comedy battle of the sexes, 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,”’ will be pre- 


- sented Jan. 18, as well as a special morning 


performance of ‘‘Julius Caesar’’ for school 
children. 

James Kirkwood’s off-Broadway adult 
comedy, ‘‘P.S. Your Cat Is Dead,”’ will 
play Feb. 8. The show concerns the con- 
frontation between a long-suffering, failed 
actor-writer and the gay burglar he discovers 
hiding under his bed. 

_ The season ends on March 23 with the 
lively ‘“‘Ain’t Misbehavin’,’’ Tony Award 
winner in 1978 for best musical, which 
features the music of Fats Waller. 

The curtain goes up at 8:30 p.m. in Page 
Auditorium, except for the 10 a.m. perform- 
ance of ‘‘Julius Caesar.’’ For ticket informa- 
tion, contact Page Box Office, (919) 684- 
3227: 


Bill Murray, record-setting Blue Devil in 1930 
and head football coach for 15 years, talks 

to freshmen on the opening day of practice 

in mid-August. Under new NCAA rules, fresh- 
man were allowed four extra days of practice 

before the veterans returned to camp. 


40 PA students: 
most ‘worldly’ class 


All of the 40 men and women who started 
classes this fall in the university’s physican 
associate program have prior medical 
experience and 70 percent of them already 
have a bachelor’s degree. Their experience 
includes medical technology, patient care 
assistants, and inhalation and physical 
therapy. The part of the incoming class 
that doesn’t have a college degree has at 
least two years of formal education. 

In short, competition for admission to 
the PA program, which was the first in the 
nation in 1965, meant that 300 people 
applied for the 40 spaces. 

“The PA students admitted intosthe 
program now are a little more worldly in 
their outlook than most medical students,» 
says Dan Domizio, the program’s clinical 
coordinator, who adds that the selection 
process stresses people-oriented candidates 
who have well-defined career goals. 

Originally, Duke’s physician associate 
program trained medical corpsmen to help 
physicians meet a growing demand for 
primary health care in the mid-1960s. In 
fact, the first graduating class at Duke 

was three military corpsmen. But over the 
years, the emphasis of the program has 
changed. Today, 60 percent of the graduates 
practice in general medical or primary care 
settings, rather than in hospitals. And at 
Duke medical corpsmen and nurses no 
longer make up a majority of the applicants. 

Applicants to the PA program today, 
says Domizio, are people who want more 
access to patients and a higher level of 
responsibility in clinical decision-making. 

He adds that training is aimed toward 
developing clinical judgment, but that 


acceptance of PAs is not universal. ‘“There 
are still many physicians who don’t want 
to hire PAs to work with them. There are 
many doctors who are not willing to accept 
the idea that there are responsible people 
who are quite willing to perform and think 
as physicians do.”’ 

Duke has trained 358 of the 10,000 PAs 
now in practice. And there are about 50 
such training programs now in the United 
States. 


Gifts up $9 million 
in past fiscal year 


Gifts to Duke University increased by 
more than $9 million in the past fiscal 
year. Preliminary figures indicate that by 
gift, grant and contract the university re- 
ceived $30,689,524, compared to $21,384,201 
the preceding year. This does not include 
government research and training grants. 

The largest increase was in gifts from 
individuals—up from $7,856,059 to 
$11,191,335. 

“The support given Duke Univeristy by 
our alumni, parents and other friends is an 
expression of their confidence in Duke’s 
reputation as an educational institution with 
high standards of quality,’’ says Chancellor 
A. Kenneth Pye. ‘‘This growing support is 
Vital if we are to maintain tuition at a 
reasonable level, attract and retain highly 
qualified faculty and assure the financial 
stability of the university in the years ahead. 
Our many volunteers deserve our special 
appreciation.” 

Marion B. Peavey, director of institutional 
advancement, notes the increase in giving 
was largely through the endowment gifts. 
He calls this ‘‘a barometer of interest in the 
university, showing people have a better 


understanding and feeling for it, and its 
needs for endowments for professorships, 
library facilities and the annual operating 
fund.”’ 

Other major gift sources were: industry, 
$3,742,210, up from $3,148,929; foundations, 
$7,680,274, up from $4,189,402; religious, 
$966,374, up from $856,309; Duke Endow- 
ment and special sources, $6,360,948, up 
from $4,536,698; and miscellaneous, 
$748,383, down from $796,804. 

The $30 million total included several 
Epoch Campaign pledge payments — 
$2,250,000 from the Duke Endowment for 
Duke Hospital North; $1,500,000 from the 
Kresge Foundation gift for the University 
Center; $1,453,272 from the N.H. Duke 
Trust for Duke Hospital North; $1,272,500 
from Commonwealth Fund payments; and 
$1,337,309 from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Bryan on University Center pledges. The 
Epoch Campaign was a fund-raising effort 
that ended in July 1977. 


Shock treatment’s 
side effects studied 


The long-term effects of the controversial 
electric shock treatments used on mentally 
depressed patients will be studied over a 
four-year period by Dr. Richard D. 
Weiner, medical research associate in 
psychiatry, at Duke. The study to measure 
the effects of electroconvulsive therapy 
(ECT), known to laymen as shock treat- 
ment, on a patient’s memory and brain will 
eventually involve some 60 patients at 
Duke and the Durham Veterans Ad- 
ministration medical centers. 

“The research will take a relatively 
long time because we are only using 
patients who have been referred by their 
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attending psychiatrists and would undergo 
it anyway,’’ Weiner explains. Contrary to 
what many people believe, he says, modern 
electroconvulsive therapy is safe, almost 
painless and ‘‘very, very effective’’ treat- 
ment for severe depression. Its still un- 
explained therapeutic effects come not from 
the electricity itself, but rather from a 
series of brief brain seizures that could 
also be induced by drugs, although not as 
efficiently. 

‘First reported in Italy in 1938, ECT 
spread to the United States and around the 
world within a year,’’ Weiner says. “It 
was used for all kinds of psychiatric 
illnesses because there were no effective 
pharmacologic agents to treat them. In 
this country alone, during the 1940s and 
early 1950s, the therapy was administered 
to hundreds of thousands if not millions 
of patients. 

‘‘When the first effective antipsychotic 
drugs were developed in the middle '50’s 
and the first antidepressants came along a 
little after that, they began to replace 
ECT,”’ he explains. ‘It wasn’t necessarily 
because they were more effective, but 
because they were easier to use.”’ 

In recent years, new techniques and 
instruments that have minimized adverse 
side effects have led to a resurgence of 
interest in the therapy, which had gained 
a bad reputation through ignorance and 
abuse. In addition, doctors have realized 
the risks of alternative forms of drug 
treatment, particularly in the elderly and 


in people with underlying physical illnesses. 


While no one has proved that the 
confusion and memory impairment that 
sometimes follow the therapy last more 
than a few days or weeks at most, Weiner 
said researchers want to be certain that 
there are no permanent effects. ‘‘We’d 
like to settle this matter as much as possible, 
and we're going into it with open minds,”’ 
he says. 

Participants in the Duke-VA study will 
be given a complex battery of written and 
oral tests designed to measure memory 
function directly before, two days after 
and six months after their treatments. 
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Call 1-800-672-0943 


Even though more than 17,000 North Caro- 
linians have called up the Cancer Informa- 
tion hotline at Duke in the past two years, 
a recent survey shows that a lot of people 
in the state never heard of the service. Says 
Dr. Diana McGrath, director of cancer con- 
trol at the Duke Comprehensive Cancer 
Center: ‘‘A poll we commissioned through 
the UNC journalism school showed that 59 
percent of the 889 North Carolina adults 
surveyed said they were very interested in 
getting more information about cancer but 
only 44 percent said they knew about us.’’ 
When concerned people call, the staff 
members and volunteers don’t attempt a 
diagnosis over the phone. They do, 
however, cite the most common symptoms 
of the type of cancer worrying the caller, 
then encourage the caller to get in touch 
with his or her doctor. More often than not 
it is a her, because breast cancer leads the 
list of inquiries. ‘‘This may be because of 
the amount of publicity about breast 
cancer,’ explains Dr. McGrath. Other 
topics that bother callers include cancers 
of the lung, skin, colon and cervix. Cancer 
hotliners also tell callers where financial 
help may be available and where they may 
find a doctor or clinic. In North Carolina, 
the new toll-free number is 1-800-672-0943. 
From surrounding states the number is 
(919) 684-2230, not toll free. 
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Thirty severely depressed patients who 


have not been referred for electroconvulsive 


therapy will serve as controls for the re- 
search. Portions of the tests will explore 
each individual's subjective memory 


performance that is, whether he feels his 
ability to remember things has been helped 


or hurt. 


Surprisingly, many patients seem to think 
their memories are improved after electro- 


convulsive therapy. Weiner says that’s 
because people who are very depressed 
tend to be far more forgetful than others. 
The tests’ objective sections will 
measure the subjects’ ability to retain 


newly learned information, to recall public 


events and personalities from the past 
several years and to remember relatively 
recent personal experiences. Weiner calls 


the battery, which was developed at Duke 
and other universities, “‘the most sensitive 


tool yet devised to assess memory 
performance with ECT.”’ 

An integral part of the study is a com- 
puterized analysis of the patients’ electro- 
encephalograms. These recordings of the 
natural electrical activity in the brain are 


an invaluable diagnostic aid for neurologists 


and are expected to reveal any lasting 
changes in brain function after ECT. The 
researcher said the study also will try to 
show where electrodes should be placed 
on the scalp and what form of electrical 
stimuli produce the safest, most effective 
results. 


Moving picture 


In May of 1969 the law school’s graduating 
class, proud that 1937 alumnus Richard M. 
Nixon had just been inaugurated president, 
commissioned a portrait of Nixon as its class 
gift. The oil painting by Winston-Salem artist 
Joseph Wallace King, bought from contribu- 
tions by students and alumni, was hung in the 
law school’s moot courtroom in 1970. Later 
that year the portrait was removed to prevent 
possible damage by students protesting the 
United States’ sending troops into Cambodia. 
The 36-by-24-inch painting was put in a walk-in 
vault used for storing student records in the 
law building. Then, during the Watergate 
revelations of 1974, the painting was discovered 
missing. Campus security officers, working ona 
tip, found the portrait in a false ceiling of a 
second floor classroom. In the summer of 1977 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye, former dean of the law 
school, had the painting placed in the much 
safer vault of the art museum on East Campus. 


Duke soccer— 
future is now 


John Rennie, who takes over as soccer 
coach this fall, is not looking for Duke soccer 
to be great in the future. He believes 
Duke has the makings of a great soccer 
team now. 

“It’s not that I do not want to build for 
the future,’’ says the former Columbia Uni- 
versity soccer coach. ‘‘I came to Duke be- 
cause it has such a great base for a solid and 
prominent national soccer program in the 
future. But right now, this year’s squad has 
a great deal of potential on it. When you 
have players the caliber of Richard Murray 
and Wayne Bergen, along with some top 
newcomers, you don’t look to the future. 
You enjoy today.”’ 

Rennie joins a team that was 10-7-2 
overall last year and returns its leading scorer 
and All-America candidate, senior Richard 
Murray. Murray, an All-ACC performer 
for the past three years, was an All-South 
selection last season. He led the squad with 
12 goals and three assists. 

“Richard Murray could play for any 
collegiate team in the United States,’’ says 
Rennie. ‘‘He is the type of player that adds 
a great deal to your team’s offense and is a 
leader on and off the field.’’ Along with 
Murray, the Blue Devils will have second 
team All-ACC performer Wayne Bergen 
returning at the forward spot. 


Other newcomers that should help Coach 
Rennie’s winning cause will include Boris 
Illicic, a goalkeeper from Hackensack High 
School in Maywood, N.J., who was 
drafted by Detroit in the third round of the 
NASL draft. lan Garrett, a mid-fielder 
from South Hampton, England, was on 
England’s under-19 National Team and 
should give the Blue Devils immediate help. 
Graziano Giglio, an all-stater from Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., and an Olympic team trialist, 
should give support at the striker position. 

The soccer schedule: 

Sept. 8-9—Big Four Tournament at East 
Carolina 

Sept. 15—Davidson 

Sept. 19—at Guilford 

Sept. 23—at Clemson 

Sept 29-30—at Loyola Tournament 

(Loyola, Maryland, Michigan State) 
Oct. 3—at Virginia Tech 
Oct. 6—Virginia 
Oct. 13—James Madison 
Oct. 17—Campbell 
Oct. 21—N.C. State 
Oct. 24—at North Carolina 
Oct. 27—Maryland 
Oct. 31—at High Point 
Nov. 3—at Navy 
Nov. 7—at UNC-Wilmington 
Nov. 14—at East Carolina 









Volleyball looks 
to senior leaders 


Duke volleyball coach Emma Jean 
Howard expects her 1979 team to be ina 
rebuilding year—but with a solid nucleus to 
build around. 

“‘We lost a top-notch player in Leslie 
Lewis to graduation,’’ says Howard, ‘“‘but 
we have six lettermen returning. When you 
lose someone of Leslie’s caliber, it hurts, 
but what we plan to do is rally together and 
play stronger as a team.’’ Lewis was a 
member of the NCAIAW All-Tourney 
team and was a star for the Blue Devils 
for four years. 

Returning will be senior starters Pat 
Jensen and Wendy Bucey. ‘‘We will be 
looking to our seniors for leadership this 
season,’’ says Howard. ‘‘Volleyball is such 
a team-oriented game that good leadership is 
important.”’ 

Other returning lettermen from last 
year’s 20-15 team include senior Karen 
Kerry, junior Sue Wheeler and sophomores 
Allison Wellington and Georgia Hall. ‘“*We 
are expecting 20 to 25 women to try out 
for the team this fall, so that should help 
us tremendously,’’ adds Howard. 

The women open up the season Sept. 18 
against Appalachian State in Cameron Indoor 
Stadium. 

The women’s volleyball schedule: 

Sept. 14—Scrimmage with N.C. Central 
Sept. 18—Appalachian State 

Sept. 21—St. Augustine’s 

Sept. 25—at East Carolina 

Sept. 27-29—at Eastern Kentucky University 

Invitational Tournament 
Oct. 1—N.C. State 
Oct. 3—UNC-Asheville 
Oct. 5-6—at University of South Carolina 

Invitational Tournament 
Oct. 8—High Point and Lenoir-Rhyne at 

High Point 
Oct. 10—North Carmlina 
Oct. 16—at Appalachian State 
Oct. 19-20—at University of Tennessee 

Invitational Tournament 
Oct. 22—at UNC-Greensboro 
Oct. 24—at North Carolina 
Oct. 26-27—at University of Maryland 

Invitational Tournament 
Oct. 29—East Carolina and Wake Forest 
Oct. 31—at N.C. State 
Nov. 9-10—at NCAIAW Tournament 
Nov. 16-17—at Region II ALA W Tournament 


University sells 
Highland Hospital 


Highland Hospital, a 134-bed psychiatric 
facility in Asheville operated by Duke 
since 1939, has been sold to the Psychiatric 
Institutes of America, a Washington firm 
that runs 14 private psychiatric hospitals in 
nine states and the nation’s capital. 

The purchase price of the hospital was 
not disclosed, but the sale is the first major 


step in the university’s retrenchment program 


for the 1980s. 

Dr. William G. Anlyan, vice-president 
for health affairs, expects the firm to continue 
operating the hospital with the same pro- 
fessional and support staff. It has a staff of 
12. Highland Hospital was founded in 1904 
by the late Dr. Robert S. Carroll and was 
given to Duke’s psychiatry department in 
1939, 

In 1948, a fire ravaged the hospital’s 
main building, killing nine women patients, 
including novelist F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
wife Zelda. 

University officials say the hospital is not 
losing money, but that it is too far from the 
campus to be used effectively for teaching. 


Arrivals 


When incoming students began arriving on 
campus in late August, photographer Jim 
Wallace was right out there as the new students 
and their parents lugged almost every imagi- 
nable necessity and nicety into the dormitories. 
He caught the movers, below, in the geometric 
patterns of the contemporary Edens Quadrangle 
and others in the more familiar Gothic archi- 
tecture of the clock tower on West Campus. In 
all, nearly 1,400 new students enrolled this 
fall-an elite group chosen from the largest 
application pool ever (see related story, East 
and West). 
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Enzyme kills cancer 
in lab animals 


A substance that kills cancer cells while 
leaving normal cells unharmed will get 
more study at the Duke Comprehensive 
Cancer Center with the aid of a $59,939 
grant from the American Cancer Society. 
Pathologists Salvatore Pizzo and Dolph 
O. Adams will use the grant to purify and 
learn more about the cancer-fighting 
substance, an enzyme secreted by cells 

in experimental animals. 

“There's no question that it will kill 
tumor cells,’’ Dr. Pizzo says. “‘If you give 
high enough doses, you can kill 100 per- 
cent of the cancer cells in a laboratory 
culture.” 

The enzyme, discovered by Dr. Adams 
and colleagues at the Comprehensive 
Cancer Center, is secreted by white blood 
cells called macrophages (MAK-ro-fazes) 
when they come in contact with 
cancer cells. “‘A macrophage will sit on 


the tumor cell,’’ Pizzo says. ‘‘After awhile, 


the macrophage goes away. Then the 


tents leak out—a process that takes several 
hours. Other cells aren't affected by the 
enzyme. ‘‘Normal cells may have an 
inhibitor on their surface that’s able to 
inactivate the enzyme, though that’s just 
speculation at this point,’’ he adds. 

Pizzo and Adams will be working with 
mouse cells. If their purification technique 
works well, the groundwork will be laid 
for future testing with human cancer cells. 
It is undetermined whether human 
macrophages make the cancer-fighting 
enzyme. 

Their grant is one of two awarded 
recently by the American Cancer Society 
to Duke scientists. Dr. Richard S. 
Metzgar, an immunology professor at the 
cancer center, is using a $54,915 grant to 
continue his search for links between 
human leukemia cells and viruses that 
cause leukemia in animals. Researchers 
hope to find such a virus, because they 
might then be able to make a vaccine 
against it. 

After two years of experiments funded 
by the Cancer Society, Metzgar and his 
colleagues have found nothing to prove 


we don’t seem to be dealing with an in- 
fectious process. But on the other hand, 
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Killer cell 


if you have a cancer virus, at least 


you know what you're dealing with. You 


can control it.”’ 


cancer cell’s nucleus starts disappearing, 
the cell membrane gets porous, and the cell 
dies.’’ In essence, the cancer cell’s con- 


that human leukemia is caused by a virus 
“I don’t know whether that’s good or 
bad,’’ Metzgar says. ‘‘On the one hand, 





Electron photomicrograph of macrophage with 
round tumor cells adhering to it. 


A mysterious, ever-alert white blood cell 

that scrambles to attack most cancer cells 
before they can grow into tumors may be the 
body’s first line of defense against 
malignancies. These ‘‘killer cells’’ are being 
studied by Duke immunologist Hillel S. Koren 
at the university’s Comprehensive Cancer 
Center under a five-year, $159,000 grant from 
the National Cancer Institute. Other types of 
white cells, such as macrophages, also fight 
cancer, at least in the early stages of the 
disease, Koren says, but they may take several 
days to identify a foreign substance in the body 
or a normal cell gone wild. Natural killer cells, 
however, are always ready. Manufactured in 
the bone marrow, they make up an estimated 
1 to 4 percent of the body’s white blood 

cells, Are they an immature version of better- 
known white cells? Does their vigilance 
explain why people don’t develop cancer more 
often than they do? Dr. Koren, who hopes to 
find out more about the cancer-Killing cells, 
is working with Dr. Stanley Gall of the cancer 
center and Dr. Stephen Haskill of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, studying patients 
with ovarian cancer. 








Science’ dwindling budget 


President of National Academy of Sciences recounts withdrawal of research support 


At a symposium in June honoring Duke physicist Walter Gordy 
a number of scientists, including three Nobel laureates, were on 
campus to read papers in Gordy’s field-the use of microwaves, 
infrared waves and light waves in studying natural and physical 
phenomena. Gordy, who retired in August at age 70, estab- 
lished a laboratory in microwave and radio-frequency when he 
came to Duke in 1946. A native of Mississippi, Gordy got his 
master’s and doctoral degrees at the University of North Carolina. 
He is credited, while at Duke, with developing an experimental 
basis for a theoretical definition of electronegativity. One of the 
symposium speakers described Gordy as a ‘‘physicist’s physicist- 
and I would hold that to be the best kind.’”’ Besides the trio of 
Nobelists (one of whom was Charles H. Townes ’37, who snared 
the 1964 prize in physics for the discovery of the laser principle), 
there were lecturers from the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and MIT’s National Magnet Laboratory. 
Philip Handler, president of the National Academy of Sciences 
and a member of Duke’s chemistry and biochemistry faculties 
from 1937 to 1969, delivered the banquet address at the sym- 
posium. Handler, a well-known spokesman for the scientific 
community, talked about the ‘‘Changing Relationships of the 
Federal Government and Academic Science.’’ What follows is an 
excerpt from that speech dealing with the diminished support 
of science from government sources and what that means. 


he great costs of the war in Vietnam, concern 
for a heated economy and the beginnings of 
inflation prompted an abrupt cessation in the 
growth of the scientific enterprise. Appropria- 
tions remained more or less constant during 
the final period of the Johnson administration and through 
the entire course of the Nixon administration. But no one 
had planned for that event. Graduate students continued to 
flow through the educational pipeline; scientists continued 
to plan; both the research-performing scientist and his 
university began to feel the impact of inflation. The system 
continued on, carried by its momentum and, despite the 
financial trauma, American science was never more 
productive. 
In the one budget for which he was genuinely respon- 
sible, President Ford attempted to restore positive 
growth to federal funding to science. Indeed, so proud 
was he of this accomplishment that he called a special 


meeting in the Cabinet Room in which to reveal the 
science budget for fiscal year 1977. The Carter administra- 
tion has continued somewhat in that vein in some but not 
all areas of science; while the total appropriation 

for science, stated in current dollars, might lend 
encouragement, the erosion in purchasing power due to 
inflation has essentially defeated the expressed intent 

of this president. 

And so, here we are today. The purchasing power 
available to academic science, across the board, has not 
yet been quite restored to the level of fiscal year 1967. 
But, there are today twice as many scientists as there 
were then. Because of the growing sophistication of 
science itself, its conduct is intrinsically more expensive — 
we require ever better, more sophisticated and hence, 
more expensive instrumentation, larger research teams, 
better trained scientists and technicians. At the same 
time, that fraction of the total support of academic science 
which is utilized to defray indirect costs has grown con- 
stantly—partly because university administrations have 
become ever more adept at manipulating the system, 
partly because of genuine increases in indirect costs that 
stem from the regulatory actions and demands of the 
federal government itself. 

Were available funds ample, the irritation so engendered 
would be overlooked. But that is not the case. The 
universities are hard put to it to-find the funds to fulfill 
their obligations while individual investigators find them- 
selves facing alternate distasteful choices in the deploy- 
ment of the insufficient resources availabe to them. As 
Phil Abelson noted in a recent editorial in Science, for too 
many scientists the joy has been removed from what they 
should be doing. 

We constructed a project grants system such that the 
hierarchical arrangements in research-performing 
institutions are irrelevant to the distribution of funds, a 


system in which each investigator is essentially autonomous. 


But as matters have evolved much of the creative attention 
of the investigator has been deflected from science 

itself to the search for its funding and to the diverse 
constraints imposed on the use of those funds when 

they have been obtained. 

Senior investigators lack stability of support in a system 
which, as someone has quipped, involves the support of 
ten-year ideas by two-year grants based on one-year 
appropnations. And on campus after campus, one hears 


that it is the young investigators who are experiencing the 
greatest difficulty. 

If the relationship between the investigator and the 
federal agency now seems tense, so does that between the 
government and the university. The terms of the bond 
between them seem unclear and contradictory. The 
government insists that it is merely “‘buying research”’ 
—whether the funding instrument be a grant or a contract 
—that it has no responsibility for the continuing welfare 
of the university or its educational programs and hence 
that it abhors block grant programs. At the same time 
the government feels free to demand that the university 
be a model of equal employment opportunity, of affirma- 
tive action, of programs to minimize the disadvantages 
of the physically handicapped, of financial accountability — 
and it has no compunction in threatening to withhold 
research funds to secure compliance to laws and regula- 
tions directed to entirely other social goals and intrinsi- 
cally irrelevant to the conduct of research. Collectively, 
these drive up the legitimate indirect costs of the 
institution which must then be defrayed from 
appropriations that were made in support of research, 
not to achieve these other social goals. 

For their part the universities, while proclaiming their 
independence, have become almost entirely dependent 
upon government for support of one of their major func- 
tions. Accepting the government’s philosophy, they 
assume the posture of purveyors of research services 
and argue the legitimacy of reimbursement for full indirect 
costs—not so much out of principle, however, as out of 
necessity. But then, they balk at the accountability 
which necessarily accompanies such as arrangement. 

While federal support for science was growing 
rapidly, these diverse problems could be ignored—but 
not today. What is more, I find no reason to be sanguine 
that the situation can easily be turned around, certainly 
no reason to imagine that in the near future there will be a 
sharp upward turn in federal funding for fundamental 
research. The primary reason for so stating, of course, is 
the easy vulnerability of such appropriations in competi- 
tion for appropriations for other social purposes defense, 
education, welfare at a time of budgetary stringency. 
More important, however, may be the fact that the Con- 
gress and the public have somewhat lost confidence in the 
ultimate value of the scientific endeavor. It is not that 
they hold pure science or scientists in any less esteem. 
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Scientists seek cause 
of premature senility 


An eight-member research team at Duke 
University Medical Center has started a 
comprehensive clinical study of Alzheimer’s 
Disease, an early form of senility that 
affects an estimated half a million 
Americans. The disease, which usually 
strikes between 50 and 65, has been known 
to lead its victims to ask bank tellers to 
fill prescriptions, to leave food burning on 
the stove or to get lost on shopping trips 
like small children. 

The three-year study is being supported 
with a $180,000 grant from the National 
Institute of Aging. Duke is cooperating 
with four other health care institutions on 
the project. Researchers hope to pin down 
the exact cause or causes of Alzheimer’s 
Disease and why it almost invariably gets 
worse. 

A mysterious degeneration of nerve 
cells in the outer layers of the brain brings 
on symptoms of the disorder. Dr. Albert 
Heyman, professor of neurology, said 
Alzheimer’s Disease or pre-senile dementia 
is marked by severe memory loss, lack 
of judgment, inability to carry out the 


routines of daily living and progressive 
confusion. 

Heyman is medical director of the study, 
in which Johns Hopkins and Emory Uni- 
Versities, the University of Pennsylvania 
and Bedford (Mass.) Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital are participating. The 
neurologist said the collaborative study of 
about 100 patients is exploring three major 
*‘clues’’ linked to Alzheimer’s Disease by 
previous research: 

Evidence that certain patients with a 
familiar form of the disease may harbor 
a rare kind of virus in the brain. Investi- 
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Football poop 


For those who want to know a little more about 
Red Wilson’s Blue Devils, the 1979 Duke 
University Football Press Guide is available 
through the sports information office. The 
126-page handbook contains facts and figures, 
past and present. It costs $2.50 through 
Sports Information Office, Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, Duke University, Durham, NC 
27706. Checks payable to Duke University 
Athletic Association. It may also be picked 
up at the ticket office. 
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gators will look for viral antibodies in 
spinal fluid. 

Abnormally high levels of aluminum 
that have been found in patients. The study 
will try to learn if there has been excessive 
exposure to the metal through allergy 
shots, antacids, occupational factors or 
other sources. It could be, however, that 
excessive aluminum is a result of the illness 
rather than its cause. 

A genetic defect that is suspected by 
some researchers. While no defect has yet 
been identified, it is suspected because 
Alzheimer’s Disease tends to run in 
families. Some families with the illness 
appear to have a history of Down's 
syndrome, formerly called mongolian 
idiocy. : 

A complete physical and psychological 
exam will be given to all patients involved 
in the study, along with an electro- 
encephalogram (EEG), a computerized 
brain scan, spinal fluid analysis and blood 
tests. ‘We want to make certain that the 
diagnosis is really Alzheimer’s Disease and 
not some treatable illness such as hyper- 
thyroidism or pernicious anemia,’ Hyman 
says. 

A lengthy questionnaire regarding 
previous illnesses, places of residence, 


occupations, dietary habits and family 
health will be administered to a member of 
each patient's family to seek possible 
environmental and other causes suspected 
in the onset of the disease. The same 
questionnaire also will be given to other 
hospital patients and to another group of 
persons of the same age, race and sex as 
the Alzheimer’s victims. The latter group 
will be selected at random from the patients’ 
home towns. 

Information resulting from interviews 
with these “‘control’’ persons then will be 
compared with that obtained from the 
Alzheimer’s patients to see what patterns, 
if any, emerge. 

Every six months for three years, study 
subjects will be re-examined to monitor 
the progression of their illness. All costs 
directly related to the project are being 
paid by the federal grant. 

DAVID WILLIAMSON 


Williamson is a writer in Duke’s medical 
information office. 





But they are decidedly less certain that, inevitably, scien- 
tific research will yield public benefit. 

However unfair, however unthinking, public disillusion- 
ment with repeated revelations of unpredicted negative 
impacts of science-based technology has eroded public 
support for science itself. The so-called expert, along 
with all the other institutions of our society, has suffered 
a severe loss of credibility. However unfair, the events 
at Three Mile Island, the DC-10, Love Canal, and major 
oil spills have all dampened the ardor of many who were 
once the most successful supporters of science in the 
halls of Congress and in the news media. 

One more piece of this mosaic must be put in place— 
the consequences of the changing demography in the 
United States. As most of you must know, undergraduate 
enrollments have already begun to fall across the nation. 
They will continue to do so until 1995 when enrollments 
should again begin to increase. In consequence, oppor- 
tunity for initial academic employment is rapidly declin- 
ing while an increasing fraction of the American university 
faculty is becoming tenured. The number of young scien- 
tists unable to find suitable employment has already 
become significant and will surely grow sharply in the 
next few years. Thereafter, unless there be an appropriate 
invention suitable to this end, knowledge of that cir- 
cumstance will provide a powerful negative feedback and 
graduate school enrollments should be powerfully affected. 
And that would be a dual tragedy; both the loss to 
science of the potential of a substantial fraction of an 
entire generation and the impact on academic research 
programs themselves for which graduate students and 
postdoctoral fellows constitute the essential labor force. 

It is also my suspicion that there will arise strong impetus 
to redirect some part of our fundamental research capability 
into more applied directions. Nor would I object. No 
problem looms more important on the national scene 
than the $35 billion a year negative balance of payments 
for the products of technology. Not petroleum—tech- 
nology. Since protectionism is simply unacceptable as a 
response, there will surely arise pressure to involve the 
university’s research capabilities in assisting the nation 
to overcome this deficit. Continued balance of payments 
deficits of this kind will be so disastrous that inability to 
fund academic fundamental research might be among the 
least of the penalties that this nation would incur. In con- 
trast to the great successes of government sponsorship 





Dr. Handler, as a teacher at Duke 


of research and development for which the government 

is itself the customer, our government lacks any policy 
with respect to the role of government in the performance 
or support of R&D that might be of assistance to private 
industry. But proposals for such a policy are not lacking. 
Most look forward to some new significant role for 
university laboratories. 

Under these perplexing circumstances, the federal 
system for the support and conduct of fundamental re- 
search which evolved in purely opportunistic fashion and 
almost without planning, now appears to be in need of 
overhaul. We are at the earliest moments of that re- 
appraisal; it is difficult to foretell the outcome. I find it 
inevitable that, with time, significant numbers of marginal 


Ph.D.-awarding departments in various disciplines will 
prove to be nonviable. The current system is expected 
both to support the best of science and, geographically, 
to distribute federal resources as widely as possible. 
While the system was growing that philosophy was defin- 
sible. That is no longer the case; in the years ahead, I 
trust that we shall retreat from a system by which we 
take from the best to support the second- and third-rate 
in the interest of egalitarianism. 

If the university is to remain the primary locus for the 
conduct of fundamental research, a new compact, as it 
were, is required between the federal government and the 
university to reduce the tensions, the immense amount of 
red tape, and the foolish expenditures. Some new social 
invention will be required to make sure that a significant 
fraction of the most talented young people of the next 
generation are kept in the system and enabled to explore 
their potential for science to the best of their ability. What 
is required is a loosened coupling between the educational 
and research functions of the university. But it must not 
involve creation of new research-performing institutes 
that are intrinsically unnecessary and doomed to disap- 
pear when student enrollments turn up again. 

Neither in the United States nor elsewhere is public 
support of science on the current scale funded for its 
purely cultural value. As it happens, those nations which 
are our principal trading partners and most successful 
competitors in the international marketplace invest very 
little in military R&D. Their competitive success may 
rest, at least in some part, on the fact that a substantial 
fraction of our most talented scientists and engineers 
are drawn into defense research because of its challenges 
and opportunities. In addition, their governments have 
found means of assisting industry, including arrange- 
ments for temporary marriages between academic re- 
search laboratories and those of industry. It should 
surely be feasible to do so in our country without direct 
federal subsidy of industrial research and without impair- 
ment, without injury to the integrity of the university. 
These are immense challenges to the innovative capability 
of those in public life. Those of you who have constructive 
ideas that may be of assistance in these regards will find 
them warmly welcomed. We have entered a time of 
transition and, like most transitions, it will be a turbulent 
period indeed. And yet, it is surely worth it. 

PHILIP HANDLER 
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From the Kostyu book, a nostalgic view of Chapel Hill Street in 1925 


Bible translations 
clear way for novel 


hat does a little book of often- 

told Bible stories have to do 

with a big novel like Reynolds 
Price’s ‘‘The Surface of Earth?”’ In his 
introduction to ‘‘A Palpable God,”’ a 
collection of 30 Bible stories he translated 
that was recently named runner-up for a 
National Book Award, Price tells how the 
translations paved the way for the novel. It 
happened eight years ago, Price writes, 
when at age 35, with five successful works 
of fiction behind him, he had reached the 
“traditional midroad of fatigue, choice and 
question.’’ Among the questions were: 
“Could I go on for decades maybe, labor- 
ing to tell complex narratives to shrinking 
audiences?’’ 

Then, working with interlineal word-for- 
word translations and the Vulgate Bible, he 
started on the Bible tales, ‘‘struggling to 
haul them into the true modern English.”’ 
But why? *‘First,’’ he writes, ‘‘after years 
of planning, I’d begun to feel ready at 
last to work on a long novel. At that point 
in the late sixties, I thought of the project 
as a kind of realistic allegory of my own 
peculiar relation to my father; and my first 
translation, the sacrifice to Isaac, was a 
conscious calisthenic for the novel.’’ 

He goes on: *‘So while I was still a ways 
from starting the novel, the early transla- 
tions did whet my interest and force me to 
dwell on the tight range of actions and 
characters which has proved of any 
enduring interest or use to the species — 
family dependencies and internal revolts, 
tribal war against unrelated enemies, 


personal revenge, single combat or union 
with a god.”’ 
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There was, he says, another reason: 

‘“‘In a hard time I was turning to the 
inscribed bases of beliefs which had 
supported me and my family. The stories I 
was choosing were the stories I needed; 
and the effort to bring those inscriptions 
over three or four millennia, faithfully and 
cleanly, seemed as potent a talisman as 
any. As I survived the time, began to write 
the novel, and continued the translations, 
I began to see that they were not only 
protective but instructive.”’ 

What instruction? Price deals with 
that in the opening essay to ‘‘A Palpable 
God.”’ Briefly, it is this: stories, or narra- 
tive, are essential to all of us; the need for 
them comes ahead of love and shelter, after 
the need for food only. ‘We crave nothing 
less than perfect story,’’ Price writes; 
‘tand while we chatter of listen all our lives 
in a din of craving—jokes, anecdotes, 
novels, dreams, films, plays, songs, half 
the words of our days—we are satisfied 
only by the one short tale we feel to be 
true: History is the will of a just god who 
knows us.”’ 

‘I don’t pose as a New Testament 
scholar,”’ says Price, ‘“‘but I didn’t end up 
as the tyro I began as.”’ Price says he 
spent part of eight years working on his 
translations for ‘‘A Palpable God,’’ which 
the National Book Award judges thought 
good enough to name as a runner-up for 
its 1978 award for translation. The NBA 
commendation said in part: ‘‘With deep 
feeling for the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
and Greek of the New, Price touches 
the heart of the ancient narratives, the 
‘palpable god’ who seems lost in our every- 
day lives and language.”’ 

Price’s aim was to rescue the Bible 
stories from interpretation. He says: ‘‘My 
translations are much more literal than 
almost any other 20th century ones. I’m 


not in any way re-telling or paraphrasing 
the stories. The problem of Biblical trans- 
lations is that the persons who’ve done them 
have not themselves been literary artists. 
They have been Old Testament scholars 
or New Testament scholars, linguistic 
scholars, who think they know exactly 
what Jesus meant by a certain word or 
what Paul meant. And they explain to us 
what they meant. They believe they know 
and that they can tell us what the speakers 
meant. I wanted to correct this and I 
worked hard at correcting it, stripping the 
English back to the fairly simple Greek 
and Hebrew. I wanted simply to repeat 
what was said.”’ 

Price points out that the authors of the 
gospels ‘“‘were not Henry James’’ and that 
even the most masterful translation of the 
Bible, the King James version, strays from 
the literal meaning of the words. ‘““The King 
James, as beautiful as it is,’’ says Price, 
‘is too beautiful. It makes the writers 
sound much more sophisticated than they 
were. Mark—he’s very rough and ready. 
You get the idea he was hammering his 
stories together with the materials at hand. 
Luke, he was more sophisticated and 
elegant —at least he made stabs at 
elegance. But John—with him you get the 
feeling that he is a witness or at least was 
in contact with witnesses. The stories are 
highly arranged; they’re not police reports. 
But they are eye witness accounts.”’ 

Helping Price in his translating were 
W. B. Davies of the divinity school and 
John Sharpe, the New Testament scholar 
and curator of the Rare Book Room at 
Perkins Library. 


“‘A Palpable God,’’ by Reynolds Price 
’58, James B. Duke Professor of English 
at Duke. Atheneum, 1978. 195 pp. $8.95. 





Photos not enough 
for Durham history 


oel Kostyu is a tall, red-headed, 

red-bearded man who graduated from 

Duke in 1971 with a major in anatomy 
and is now a laboratory supervisor at the 
University of North Carolina’s cancer re- 
search center. But you are more likely to 
have run across his name (and his father’s) 
on the dark-blue cover of a book called 
‘A Pictorial History—Durham.”’ Joel 
and his father Frank assembled more than 
1,000 photographs and wrote the text for 
the local history. 

Frank Kostyu (cost-you) has a Ph.D. in 
church history from Vanderbilt and was in 
the ministry for 20 years before he retired 
at 57 to devote himself to his hobbies — 
mainly woodworking and photography. 
Now, however, he’s also doing religious 
journalism in New Jersey. Joel, who 
apparently shares his father’s energy level, 
is also-a woodworker at his home in 
Durham—but has recently been jolted by 
the industrial revolution. Several years 
back he hit upon the idea of cutting out 
and selling wooden animal puzzles, for 
children or grownups. But a manufacturer 
pinched his idea and is now turning them 
out cheaper than Kostyu can afford to 
build them. During the time the father- 
son team worked on the Durham book — 
locating old pictures, taking new ones, 
interviewing people, organizing the 
material—Joel didn’t have time for making 
puzzles anyway. What pleases Joel most 
about the pictorial book, almost more than 
350 pictures in it, is the text. He feels 
that the many interviews he and his father 
conducted give the book a great deal more 
substance than most picture histories. 





































‘“There’s a lot of oral history in a town like 
this,’’ says Joel. ‘‘We tried to steer clear 
of controversy. Even so, when we first 
began talking with people and gathering 
pictures, the first response of suspicion. 
‘‘Why are you doing this?’’ they asked. 
Response to the finished book, however, 
has been good. 

One section of the book is the 
reminiscences of growing up in Durham at 
the turn of the century. ‘‘My recollections,”’ 
writes the anonymous recollector, ‘“‘are not 
the result of scientific or historical re- 
search. Rather, they are the impressions 
and memories of a pig-tailed, spindly- 
legged, happy little girl growing up in an 
average Southern town, a town recovering 
from the Civil War in a nation not yet 
embroiled in the first of the great wars that 

- would touch everyone’s life.’’ Such solid 
text as that should please Joel Kostyu— 
and anyone else who picks up the book. 


“A Pictorial History-Durham,”’ by Joel 
A. Kostyu and Frank A. Kostyu. 
Donning, 1978. 208 pp. $16.95 ($12.95 


paper). 


Zero population — 
a boon or a bane? 


n the statistical world of economist 
f Joseph J. Spengler, figures fly around like 
leaves in a windstorm. But there’s one 
that always grabs his attention in re- 
search reports. 

It’s 2.1. Looks innocuous, doesn’t it? 

Then consider this: When applied as a 
measure of total fertility in a population, 
2.1 becomes vastly important. If sustained 
for several decades, it will lead a nation’s 
population to equilibrium—neither growing 
nor declining in the absence of significant 
immigration. 

The figure represents 2.1 births per 
woman in a population. Experts call it the 
replacement level. (The figure isn’t an 
even two births per woman, as might be 
expected, since some women don’t have 

, children and others fail to reach childbearing 
age.) 

Spengler, James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of Economics at Duke, thinks 
the United States has a good chance to 
achieve a stationary population in the 21st 
century. Many Americans, says Spengler, 
aren’t aware that the nation’s birthrate has 


_ actually slipped below the replacement 


level for various reasons, some economic 
and others social. 
Whether the birthrate will stay below 
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The Hoosier papers 


The manuscript department of Perkins 
Library has acquired papers of and per- 
taining to the poet James Whitcomb Riley, 
familiar from such homespun verses as 
“The Raggedy Man’’ and ‘‘When the Frost 
Is on the Punkin.’’ The papers were the 
property of Clint Hamilton, a lifelong 
friend of the Hoosier poet, from Green- 
field, Ind. Among the papers are an 
annotated version of ‘‘Out to Old Aunt — 
Mary’s,”’ a 1912 Christmas card with the 
poem ‘‘Child’s Christmas Carol’’ on it, letters 
from Riley’s biographer requesting 
information for a six-volume edition of the 
Poet’s works. The papers were given by 
Worth Hamilton Weller ’68 and wife Susan 
Lowry Weller ’70, his mother Charlotte 
Miller Weller ’38 and his father Arthur D. 
Weller. Clint Hamilton was Worth Weller’s 
great-grandfather. 
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the replacement level, what will be the 
effects on us—other than fewer people to 
count than current census projections 
indicate? 

Spengler delves into questions like that 
in a new book published by Duke Press, 
‘Facing Zero Population Growth: 
Reactions and Interpretations, Past and 
Present.’’ One thing is certain about zero 
population growth, says Spengler: ‘‘It will 
be a novel experience.’’ History offers no 
sustained episodes of stable populations. 
Wars and disease—the Black Death killed 
one in three Europeans in the 14th century — 
are only sporadic and short-lived 
dampeners of population growth, which 
began in earnest 200 years ago. 

Spengler thinks zero population growth 
offers four potential advantages for the 
United States and other highly developed 
nations: ; 

e A favorable age mix of young and older 





Economist Spengler on birthrate 


Americans, coupled with keeping people 
in the work force until 70. 

e A stable ratio of people coming into the 
work force to those retiring from it. 

e Opportunities to create capital for 
investment at a relatively high rate per 
capita. 

e Better spatial distribution, in the long 
run, of the nation’s people. 

‘Realization of these advantages should 
not prove difficult,’’ Spengler writes. ‘‘It 
is essential only that the economy be 
flexible, free of dominance by labor and 
other monopolies’’ and protected from 
bureaucratic restraints on entrepreneurs. 
Under these conditions, he suggests, the 


U.S. economy should be less volatile and 


more consistent for business planning. 

Beyond the favorable economic impli- 
cations of zero population growth, 
however, lie some political and social 
ones that could prove nettlesome. 

One hallmark of zero population growth, 
Spengler says, will be evident to every- 
body: Stability will promote a larger pro- 
portion of adults to young people than 
the nation currently has, a demographic 
change of great consequence. 

“‘As a population ages,’’ Spengler points 
out, ‘*. . . the economic welfare of a 
country’s older population may become 
quite sensitive to governmental policy, 
particularly if, as in the United States, 
the central government has absorbed 
functions formerly associated with the 
private sector and local government.” 

Social Security is a prime example. 
The system, patched up by Congress 
in the last few years, is becoming a costly 
burden resented by the declining ratio 
of workers to each individual retiree. 


(The ratio now is about 5.5 workers per 
retiree.) Sometime early in the next 
century, Americans 45 and over probably 
will exceed those aged 18 to 44, Spengler 
says. 

‘*Since the propensity to organize and 
vote is likely to be somewhat stronger 
among those over 44 than among many of 
those 18-44, the voting power of those 
over 44 may become ascendant even before 
2000,’’ he writes. This shift in generational 
power would have a strong impact on U.S. 
politics and public policy. 

That would be an integral change for 
Americans. What would zero population 
growth for the U.S. and other Western 
nations mean in their external relations 
with other countries? Here, Spengler sees 
two trends that could tarnish the sheen of 
zero population growth: 

e Some experts estimate Third World 
population growth will continue at a high 
rate, perhaps slowing to only 2 percent a 
year by 2000. 

e The developed nations’ growth rate will 
be about .8 percent, ‘‘if that.”’ 

As a result, says Spengler, by 2000 the 
underdeveloped Third World may number 
five billion or more, compared to 1.45 
billion in the developed nations. This 
would raise the Third World’s share of 
global population to about 77 percent, up 
from 68 percent in 1965. 

Continued growth in the number of 
people, and their productivity per capita, 
will add greatly to the rapid consumption 
of natural resources, ‘‘the total reserves 
of which are fixed in quantity though not 
always known with accuracy,”’ writes 
Spengler. 

BOB WILSON 


“Facing Zero Population Growth,”’ Joseph J. 
Spengler. Duke University Press, 1978. 289 pp. 
$18.75. 


The law of sports— 
big field, big book 


Duke law professor who is the 
coauthor of a new book on 
sports law says it’s a myth that 
amateur and professional sports are merely 
“recreational in nature’’ and thus not subject 
to close legal scrutiny. John C. Weistart 
wrote ““The Law of Sports,”’ recently 
published by Bobbs-Merrill, with a former 
student, Cym H. Lowell of Atlanta. The 
1,154-page work is the first comprehensive 
legal treatise on sports law. 

That doesn’t mean the book contains 








Law professor Weistart on sports 


the last word or legal opinion on sports 
law. 

“‘Indeed,’’ he and Lowell write in the 
book’s foreword, ‘“‘the exploration has 
probably only just begun. As an example, 
the courts have yet to settle the question 
of whether there is anything like a consti- 
tutionally protected right to participate in 
amateur athletics.’’ 

At the professional level, the lawyers 
note, some important antitrust issues have 
yet to be resolved by the courts. These 
issues center around legal decisions limiting 
the number or location of club franchises. 
The book covers the contours of amateur 
and professional sports law, from contracts, 
collective bargaining, taxation and other 
aspects to liability in sports injuries. 

When they began work together in 1972, 
Weistart and Lowell say, they thought 
the book would be ‘‘modest in length and 
limited in topical coverage.’’ At that time, 
the legal perimeters of sports were largely 
undefined and case law was limited. But 
by the mid-70s, there had been an explosion 
of cases that caused ‘‘changes of the most 
fundamental sort’’ in sports law. 

“‘On a general level,’’ they write, ‘‘the 
cases of the mid-70s served to finally strip 
away the myth that sports activities were 
recreational in nature, and, thus, not 
subject to close legal scrutiny. 

‘‘We certainly know much more about 
the legal implications of player restraints, 
collective bargaining, player contract 
depreciation and amateur regulations than 
we did just a few years ago.”’ 

Weistart and Lowell say they weren’t 
convinced when they began to work on 
the book that there was such a thing as 
“sports law.’’ They finally concluded that 
it exists, ‘‘for a glance at the cases. . . will 
suggest that there is a good deal of 
judicial reasoning”’ in the field of sports 
which doesn’t apply to other amateur and 
professional organizations. BW 


“The Law of Sports,’”’ by John C. Weistart 


and Cym H. Lowell. Bobbs-Merrill (Michie 
Co.). 1978. 1,154 pp. $37.50. 


Post, Time fellows 


A dozen reporters and editors from Time 
magazine and the Washington Post will spend 
month-long stints on the Duke campus next 
year for study and research. The Duke fellow- 
ship program, now in its third year with the 
Post, is just beginning with Time. Participants 
are selected by their respective news organiza- 
tions. At Duke they design their own academic 
programs, usually concentrating in a field of 
professional interest, and speak to classes. The 
schedule: Ken Ringle, city editor’s desk, Post, 
and Frank Trippett, senior essay writer, Time, 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15; Tom Morgan, metro staff, 
Post, and Jim Atwater, senior editor of nation 
and sports sections, Time, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; 
Karlyn Barker, metro staff, Post, and Burton 
Pine, associate editor of foreign affairs, Time, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15; Joanne Omang, national staff 
(science), Post, and Jim Foote, senior editor 
of religion and education sections, Time, Jan. 
15-Feb. 15; Carole Shifrin, financial corres- 
pondent, Post, and Ruth Galvin, senior corres- 
pondent in Boston, Time, Feb. 15-March 15; 
John Goshko, national correspondent (diplo- 
matic), Post, and Fred Golden; associate 
editor of science, behavior and environment 
sections, Time, March 15-April 15. 


Bob Wilson is a writer in the University’s 
news bureau. 
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Of time and the ice 


In Alaska, psychiatrist and photographer 
record vanishing way of life 


Author and child psychiatrist Robert Coles and documentary 
photographer Alex Harris, who met at Duke in the spring of 
1972, have just had published the second book they have worked 
on together. ‘‘The Last and First Eskimos,’’ beautifully done 
by the New York Graphic Society, is an account in words and 
pictures of the people who inhabit the Eskimo villages of Alaska. 
Dr. Coles, known for his five-volume Pulitzer Prize-winning 
study of the poor, ‘‘Children of Crisis,’’ has been a visiting 
research professor of policy sciences and psychiatry at Duke’s 
Institute of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs since 1972. It 
was that spring that-Coles met Harris, in North Carolina 
working with Joel Fleishman, director of the institute, ona — 
study of housing in the state. Coles invited Harris to accompany 
him to New Mexico, where Coles was beginning a study of 
Pueblo Indians. ‘‘The Old Ones of New Mexico,’ their first 
collaboration, was published in 1973. (Since 1975 Harris 
has been conducting a seminar in documentary photography 
each spring at the policy sciences institute. Harris is again in 
New Mexico taking pictures, working during 1978-80 under 
a Guggenheim Fellowship.) It was in 1973 that they first visited 
Alaska together to begin to work on the Eskimo project. They 
worked independently and in the book the text and photographs 
are printed separately. What they found and recorded, says 
Coles in the book’s foreword, was a society changing ‘‘from a 
somewhat self-sufficient, if precarious culture of hunting and 
fishing, to the world of welfare checks, food stamps, snow- 
mobiles, motorboats and oil pipelines that now predominates 
in even the more remote Eskimo settlements.’’ Most of the text 
of the book is not Coles’s observations, but long quotations 
from the people themselves. In both New Mexico and Alaska, 
children were to be the focus of the work, but in both instances 
the old people (not the parents, but the grandparents) became 
vital to their study. The comments of a 10-year-old Eskimo 
girl suggested the title for the book. The girl’s grandmother 
told her, she said, that in her family were Alaska’s last and its 
first Eskimos. ‘‘She said that she was one of ‘the last.’ She 
said I’m one of the ‘the first’,’’ the child told them. What 
follows is a small part of a long conversation with an old 
Eskimo woman. Although she has no use for numbers (doesn’t 
know her age), she is told that her own father, whom she 
speaks of here, has been dead for 30 years. Here is Coles’s 
account, in part: 


y father told me a long time ago that when the 
first snow falls, I should taste some, and enjoy 
it. When the first bad storm comes, we should 
go outside for a few minutes and remind our- 
selves how many storms will follow, and how 
nice it will be, in the summer, when we are killing mos- 
quitoes and complaining of sweat, and wishing we could 
sleep more, and wishing the sun would leave us for a while. 
Then it will be nice to remember the winter storms we 
had.”’ 

Those storms prompt her to think back. She remembers 
one time when the storm seemed endless, and the people 





“The Last and First Eskimos’’ by Robert Coles, photographs 
by Alex Harris. New York Graphic Society, Boston. Copyright 
1977, 1978 by Robert Coles and Alex Harris. 145 pages, 
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Tununak, April 1975 


almost ran out of food. She remembers one storm that 
lasted so long the village seemed buried to the outside 
world when the wind abated, the snow stopped, and an 
army plane flew over on a reconnoitering mission. She re- 
members a time when it became so cold they all thought 
they would freeze to death. The house, the stove —nothing 
could stop the seizure of cold: dozens and dozens of de- 
grees below zero, no doubt. She describes what her family 
did then, what it does every winter, what (maybe) 
Eskimos will always have to do, if they are to stand a 
chance of continuing to be Eskimos—even if a new kind of 
Eskimo rather than the more traditional one: ‘‘I remember 
my mother; she always was asking us to come nearer and 
nearer. She told us that our only hope was closeness—to 
hold on to each other. If we got as close as we could, 
then we would keep each other as warm as was possible. 
We always come together in the winter. That is how 
Eskimos have lasted, year after year. Every time I start 
getting my children, at the end of the summer, to help 
collect everything left outside, I think of one really hard 
winter. We were in the house, and we were near the stove; 


but my mother said we had to be near each other, really 
near. We became one person! We were our one family, 
as close as could be —all of us with our arms and our feet 
joined. If we froze, we’d be one. If we died because we ran 
out of food, we'd be one. 

“‘We sat there, and ate the last of our fish and meat. We 
had no food left. We decided not to move, just wait. But 
the wind stopped. The snow stopped. It became warmer. 
Our neighbors came; the dogs barked. We were alive, and 
we decided we would stay alive, at least until the next 
storm! I remember my mother making the decision that we 
should separate. I will hear her words until I die; and 
then maybe I will still hear her words, depending upon 
where my spirit goes: ‘It is time for us to let go. We are 
going to be here a little longer, anyway.’ I didn’t want 
anyone to move. I said so. My father laughed. He said he 
agreed with me. He joked: the people would come, and 
they would bring us food and water, but we would stay as 
we are and tell stories and wait until we heard the first 
Mosquito buzzing over us, coming toward our ears. Then 
we would all go running in different directions—and the 
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‘I wonder whether we’re the 
last Eskimos to have any 
respect for the winter. I say 
respect, not fear.’ 





mosquito would be confused: what happened to ‘it,”” us. 
After he spoke, we all laughed—and got up, and went in 
different directions!" 

She tells in careful detail what each of them proceeded 
to do—as if she were talking of something that happened 
yesterday, not twenty years ago. Even confined to a log 
cabin, they had their respective rhythms of life —duties, 
interests, preoccupations. She and her brothers and sister 
began to play, tease, tumble over one another. Her 
mother tended the stove, melted snow. Her father talked 
with the visitors: how ought everyone in the village be 
helped—so that the supply of remaining food be made 
available to each person? But even then, help was forth- 
coming from the outside. Even then there were planes, of 
course, and a wireless set in a missionary’s cabin, and 
soon enough: aid, first-aid, supplies, and not least, lux- 
uries. The woman remembers one of the last—candy. And 
she remembers her mother’s remarks—that she could not 
quite believe it, the presence of candy bars in the house, 
a day or two after the entire family had come together, 
the entangled roots of a certain tree, in an effort to face 
down, perhaps finally, a storm eventually known as one of 
Alaska’s worst. 

Candy —the grown woman keeps mentioning it. She 
still loves candy. She has long since taken it for granted — 
something the Eskimos of her village (and so many others) 
can now regard as a part of everyday life. She even, 
ironically, has come to associate candy bars with winter 
hardship, with the survival of her people. One winter, a 
rather mild one by Alaska’s standards, she cast a glance 
at an old ice box, used as a storage bin. Inside were salt 
and sugar, bread and potato chips, Cokes and orange 
drink. A store had come to the settlement about a decade 
before, preceded by a naval outpost, whose purposes, to 
this day, the Eskimos don’t really comprehend—or for 
that matter, care to. The store features Nestle’s choco- 
late, and so does her home—a stack of bars that somehow 
seems to remain at a constant height. (A visitor discovers, 
through questions he considers suitably indirect and 
tactful, that there is another, hidden, supply, known only 
to the mother, who discreetly moves bars from one to the 
other stack. When the visitor learns that fact of a family’s 
life, he also learns that his curiosity about the whole 
matter has been evident for some time, but his hosts have 
not wanted to embarrass him with answers to what they 
knew were his questions. So it goes: field work.) 

The mother buys chocolate with a particular thought 
in mind; her children eat it as if it is a natural part of the 
Arctic world. The mother wonders whether there will be 
any “*good”’ use of the chocolate she has faithfully stored, 
just in case the store, a half mile away, becomes an 
impossible journey during a storm: “I buy the chocolate 
with memories in my mind. My children eat it because 
of its taste. There is a difference! | wonder whether we're 
the last Eskimos to have any respect for the winter. I say 
respect, not fear. | was not brought up to be afraid of life 
here. The missionaries and teachers have always asked 
our people whether we are afraid, whether we worry. 
There is no point trying to answer them. Whatever you 
say, they come up with the answers they already knew 
before you started the talk! My father decided a long time 
ago that they are like that, our visitors, and I realize today 
how right he was. 

“1 don’t mean harm, though, to any of our 
visitors. They have brought our people so much. Well, 
to be honest: so much good and so much bad. The 
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First communion day, Tununak, May 1978 (from the collection of the photographer) 
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‘My mother says her 
grandmother used to say that 
we were all right here until the 
planes started landing in some 
of the villages. With the planes 
came liquor, and chocolate and 
Cokes.’ 





chocolate, for instance —it tastes good, and if we had 
trouble here, and little food, the candy bars would be all 
the children would want or need; but their teeth begin to 
rot, like meat left under the hot sun. Anything that turns 
our people's teeth into rotten meat is not only a blessing! 
We have been eating meat for as long as we've been here, 
and fish, and some berries in the summer—no rotten 
teeth. My mother says her grandmother used to say that 
we were all nght here until the planes started landing in 
some of the villages. With the planes came liquor, and 
chocolate, and Cokes. The liquor turned our bodies into 
rotten flesh. The candy and Cokes turned our teeth rotten. 
What has the white man brought us? Who is he? 

**My mother’s grandmother asked those questions, and 
then people would sit in silence and wait for answers. 

She told a story. She said that the sun was a friend of the 
Eskimos for a while, but then it tried to stay. The winter 
said no, | want to come back to my people; they know me 
and expect me. The sun said no, I want to stay where I 
am. I rule most other people, so why not the Eskimo? The 
winter said that no one in the world should have every- 
thing, not even the sun. The sun said that it would leave 
and never come back. The winter smiled and said nothing. 
The sun just stayed. The winter said, it would have to do 
something —and it did do something. It came to us with 
wind and cold and snow. The sun started leaving. But 
before it left it told the winter that it would be back —and 
that it would creep in, sneak in, during the winter, and 
fool it. The winter laughed: go ahead. But the sun is 
smart—and it did what is promised to do. Candy and 
Cokes are tricks of the sun! If we don’t stay close in the 
winter, and keep our eyes on the candy and Coke, we'll 
all become rotten. We weren't made to sit and drink beer 
and chew gum and eat candy and have one Coke after 
another.” 

The woman is speaking for her great-grandmother, but 
also for herself. As she makes her statement, she realizes 
that there was more conviction to it years ago, when 
uttered by her ancestor. She realizes that the sun had 
taken hold, irretrievably. She realizes that there is, at best, 
a mere fighting chance that future Eskimos will be able to 
live through any part of the winter without chocolate and 
Coke, and their comrades of sorts: the pretzels and 
Popsicles, the potato chips and bubble gum—those strange 
names that have found their way above the Arctic Circle, 
such as Nehi and Red Dynamite and Nuggett and Oh 
Henry! and Crunch. She realizes that all she can do is try 
to pass on to her children her memories and experiences — 
the stories she still cannot and does not want to forget. 
And try to make her peace with the new Eskimo life that 
is coming about. And even welcome some parts of that 
life. And wonder and worry and work—and live, stay 
alive, get through one moment and then the next, one 
season and then the next: the old Eskimo mandate. In 
the winters, especially during the severe storms that still 
come and for varying lengths of time evoke the past, the 
old Eskimo life, she has time to think about what she 
heard from her ancestors—in contrast to what her children 
hear in school, in church, in the store, near the landing 
strip. She is grateful for those memories, grateful to the 
winter and its perpetual harshness, grateful for the close- 
ness, however passing. 

ROBERT COLES 
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Schoolhouse fire, Selawik, April 1974 





Newtok, May 1976 



































association and admissions contacts-Duke 
people you can get in touch with! These 
lists were compiled as of August 1. 
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‘The Duke Connection 


Here are the names of alumni leadership all 
over the country-national officers, class presi- 
dents, school association presidents, and local 
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The Board of Directors is the governing 


body of the General Alumni Association, and 


membership includes the officers, represen- 
tation from the school groups, classes, local 
associations, faculty, and members at-large. 
This body was formed with the adoption of 


the 1979 restated bylaws of the General Alumni 


Association of Duke University at its annual 


meeting on June 22, 1979. Therefore, the follow- 
ing Board of Directors membership is incom- 


plete when this issue goes to press. 


General Alumni 
Association 


Board of Directors 


President 

L. Neil Williams, Jr. ’58, JD’61 

Alston, Miller & Gaines 

1200 Citizens & Southern Bank Building 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


Vice President 
Stephen T. Vacendak ’66 
c/o Basketball Office 
Greensboro College 
Greensboro, NC 27420 


Vice President 

Erma Griffith Greenwood °37, LLB’19 
P. O. Box 629 

Knoxville, TN 37901 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Paul A. Vick’66 
Department of Alumni Affairs 


f Duke University 


Durham, NC 27706 


_ Class Representatives 
_ (one year terms) 
William W. Werber °53 
6110 Executive Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20852 


Kay Goodman Stern '46 


1804 Nottingham Road 


Greensboro, NC 27408 


Class Representatives 
__ (two year terms) 
__ Margaret Taylor Smith °47 
210 Abbey Road 
Birmingham, MI 48008 


ba ; 
Rebecca Nash Kessler °67 
ia 215 Beaucrest Road 

“y Kemersville, NC 27284 


_ Class Representatives 

_ (three year terms) 

| Robert G. Deyton ’51, MD’55 
_ 1705 West Sixth Street 

_ Greenville, NC 27834 


= Jeffrey Mullins °64 


e 123 Bruce Drive 
_ Cary, NC 27511 


ge 


Local Association Representatives 
(one year terms) 

Sandy Bubas Yarbrough ’71 

8640 Brown Summit Road 

Richmond, VA 23235 


Roslyn Schwartz Lachman °49 
760 Island Drive 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Local Association Representatives 
(two year terms) 

Clifford W. Perry, Jr. ’66 

2854 Merry Acres Lane 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


Robert D. Henry BSEE’77 
6701 Dorchester Road #204 
Charleston Heights, SC 29406 


Local Association Representatives 
(three year terms) 

Charles C. Chewning, Jr. BSEE’69 
6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 


Kay Mitchell Couch BSN’58 
1011 Westmont Drive 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


Representatives At-Large 
(one year terms) 

Laurie Earnheart Williamson ’71 
7 Bittersweet Lane 

Darien, CT 06820 


C. Marcus Harris ’65, JD’72 
2800 NCNB Plaza 
Charlotte, NC 28280 


Representatives At-Large 
(two year terms) 

John A. Koskinen ’61 

1846 Redwood Terrace, NW. 
Washington, DC 20012 


Alice Blackmore Hicks *69 
345 East 73rd Street #9-J 
New York, NY 10021 


Representatives At-Large 
(three year terms) 

Albert F. Fisher *51, BD’54 
Box 8816, Forest Hills Station 
Durham, NC 27707 


Walter W. Simpson MBA’74 
4501 Old Colony Road 
Raleigh, NC 27612 


Immediate Past Presidents 
Lloyd C. Caudle ’53, JD’56 
2064 Queens Road, East 
Charlotte, NC 28207 


John L. Shermill *50 
181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 


Class Presidents 


Half Century Club 

Dr. Benjamin E. Powell ’26 
3609 Hathaway Road 
Durham, NC 27707 


1930 

Horace W. Fowler 
1502 Bivens Street 
Durham, NC 27707 


1931 


Daniel C. Lawrence 
Box 56, 719 Denada Path 
Sanford, NC 27330 


1932 

George H. Parker, Jr. 
Box 216 

Franklin, VA 23851 


1933 

Dr. James H. Phillips 
2517 Perkins Road 
Durham, NC 27705 


1934 

John P. Sippel 

1111 Montgomery Street 
Laurel, MD 20810 


1935 

James L. Newsom 
3843 Somerset Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


1936 

Thomas C. Parsons 
1120 12th Avenue 
Altoona, PA 16601 


1937 

Margaret Washburn Davis 
421 Split Rock Road 
Syosset, NY 11791 


1938 

H. Franklin Bowers, Jr. 
2505 Perkins Road 
Durham, NC 27706 


1939 

John A. Forlines 

Route 4, Box 13 
Granite Falls, NC 28630 


1940 

Harry L. Welch 

P. O. Drawer 99 
Salisbury, NC 28144 


1941 ; 
Josephine Bailey Hoffman 
666 Plumtree Road 

Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


1942 

Lucie S. O’Brien Milner 
2325 Hathaway Road 
Raleigh, NC 27608 


1943 

Kathleen H. Watkins Dale 
3634 San Pasqual 
Pasadena, CA 91107 


1944 

Charles T. Speth 
P. O. Box 726 
Marion, SC 29571 


1945 

Harriet M. Morrison Poole 
(Vice-President) 

2501 Lewis Farm Road 
Raleigh, NC 27608 


1946 

James D. Farthing 
806 Camden Avenue 
Durham, NC 27701 


1947 

Wallace C. Osborne (JD’50) 
1954 Shoreham Drive 
Charlotte, NC 28211 


1948 

James C. Ratcliff 

2840 Fairmont Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


1949 

Henry L. McLeod, Jr. 
Route 3, Box 233 
Launnburg, NC 28352 


1950 

John L. Sherrill 

181 Rutledge Road 
Greenwood, SC 29646 


1951 

Fitz-John C. McMaster 
406 West High Street 
Winnsboro, NC 29189 


1952 

S. Perry Keziah, Jr. 
811 Hillcrest Drive 
High Point, NC 27262 


1953 

J. Charles Smith 
3617 Stratford Road 
Durham, NC 27707 


1954 

Dr. Kenneth B. Orr 
President 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, SC 29325 


1955 

Richard Maxwell 

803 Woodland Drive 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


1956 

James L. Bennett, Jr. 
4008 Comwallis Road 
Durham, NC 27705 
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1957 

George C. Beacham, Jr. 
175 River North Walk 
Atlanta, GA 30328 


1958 

George L. Hensley, Jr. 
P. O. Box 770 
Sebring, FL 33870 


1959 

Nancy E. Walker Anderson 
1401 Cranford Road 
Durham, NC 27705 


1960 

W. M. Taylor, Jr. 

3710-L Ashlawn Court 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


1961 

Carol G. Kreps Sackett 
103 Landsbury Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


1962 

D. Kay Goodman Wilson 
1301 East Colonial Drive 
Salisbury, NC 28144 


1963 

Arthur Gregory 

P. O. Box 56505 
Atlanta, GA 30343 


1964 

K. D. Kennedy 
918 Cowper Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27608 


1965 

Marjorie A. O'Neal Herrin 
2020 Sue Harbor Cove 
Orlando, FL 32803 


1966 

John T. McNabb 

7239 South Hudson Way 
Littleton, CO 80122 


1967 

James K. Hasson, Jr. (JD’70) 
224 Pineland Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30342 


1968 

W. Holt Anderson 
17 Chancery Place 
Durham, NC 27707 


1969 

R. Dale Stubbs 

401 South Fourth Street 
Smithfield, NC 27577 


1970 

John R. Scott 

3931 Jenifer Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20015 


1971 

David W. Erdman 
1348-M Green Oaks Lane 
Charlotte, NC 28205 


1972 

N. Alison Haltom 
3704 Tremont Drive 
Durham, NC 27705 


1973 

David L. Suddendorf 
129 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920 


1974 

William B. Bunn, III 

Box 2724 Duke Medical Center 
Durham, NC 27710 


1975 

Roger S. Lash, M.D. 

Dept. of Medicine, House Staff 
Good Samaritan Hospital 

1033 E. McDowell 

Phoenix, AZ 85006 
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1976 

Thomas S. Foster 
1965 Yuma Trail 
Okemos, MI 48864 


1977 

Mark W. Bishopric 

Price Waterhouse Inc. 

3700 Ist National Bank Tower 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


1978 

Timothy C. Barber 
7785 S.W. 86th Street 
Apartment E-315 
Miami, FL 33143 


1979 

Cathy McGee 

1919 Yearby Street 
Apartment A 
Durham, NC 27705 


School Associations 


Business Administration 


President 

George P. Cahill BSEE;70, MBA’75 
CPA-SR Research Analyst 
Carolina Power and Light Co. 

411 Fayetteville Street 

Raleigh, NC 27602 


Divinity School 
President 

O. Richard Bowyer BD’60, ThM’68 
1222 Locust Street 

Fairmont, WV 26554 


Engineering School 
President 

William A. Stokes BSCE’S3 
3761 Bentley Drive 

Durham, NC 27707 


Forestry School 


President 

Phil Woolwine MF’65 
605 3rd Avenue 

New York, NY 10016 


Hospital and Health 
Administration 
President 

Harry A. Nurkin 66, MHA’68 
619 South 19th Street 
Birmingham, AL 35233 


Law School 


President 

James A. Howard LLB’49 
Breeden, Howard & MacMilla 
1700 First Virginia Bank Tower 
Norfolk, VA 23510 


Medical School 


President 

W. Scott James, Jr. 53, MD’57 
510 Heards Ferry Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30328 


Nursing School 


President 

Virginia Johnston Neelon BSN’57, 
PhD’72 

2216 West Club Boulevard 

Durham, NC 27705 


Physical Therapy 
President 

Constance Jenks Peake CERT’53 
2426 Tyron Road 

Durham, NC 27705 
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Local Associations and 
Admissions Contacts 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Admissions contact 
Phil H. Neal, Jr. '50 
3336 Hermitage Road 
Birmingham, AL 35223 


Alumni Club contact 
James C. Yardley ‘73 
232 Rosewood 
Birmingham, AL 35210 


Mobile 

President 

Ruth Moulton Quackenbush °44 
200 Ridgewood Place 

Mobile, AL 36608 


Admissions contact 

Henry C. Mostellar, Jr. ‘52 MD’56 
1653 Spring Hill Avenue 

Mobile, AL 36604 


Arizona 

Phoenix 

President 

Dorothy Joyce Rauschelbach °63 
8102 North Ninth Avenue 
Phoenix, AZ 85021 


Admissions contact 
Donald Maxwell ’55 
4262 East Arcadia Lane 
Phoenix, AZ 85018 


Tucson 

President 

Nancy O’Brien Chorebanian °54 
4540 North Placita Del Bac 
Tucson, AZ 85718 


Arkansas 

Little Rock 

Alumni Club contact 
Robert E. L. Bearden BD’38 
11223 Yosemite Valley Drive 
Little Rock, AR 72212 


California 

Los Angeles 

President 

Patricia Partney Heaney ’68 
2809 Vista 

Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 


Admissions contact 

Mark ’68 and Pat Partney 68 Heaney 
2809 Vista 

Manhattan Beach, CA 90266 


Orange County 
Admissions contact 

Alice McCarthy Mauroner °76 
1441 Fairview Lane 
Huntington Beach, CA 92649 


San Diego 

President 

E. L. Marston ’63 

7801 Mission Center Court, #310 
San Diego, CA 92108 


San Francisco 
President 

John Nelson ’50 
2711 St. James Road 
Belmont, CA 94002 


Admissions contact 

D. Terrence Brookshire ’63 

c/o Blyth Eastman Dillon & Company 
555 California Street 

San Francisco, CA 94104 


Colorado 

Colorado Springs 
Admissions contact 

Richard C. Webster '51, LLB’S3 
1723 Wood Avenue 

Colorado Springs, CO 80908 


Denver 

President 

Richard M. Kreutzer ’55 
13019 West 20th Avenue 
Golden, CO 80401 


Admissions contact 
Fred W. Schoonmaker °53 
4420 South Franklin 
Englewood, CO 80110 


Connecticut 
Hartford 

President 

Joan K. Berthoud °49 

6 Wyndwood Road 

West Hartford, CT 06107 


Admissions contact 
Henry M. Beck, Jr. ’73 
Hoppin, Carey & Powell 
266 Pearl Street 
Hartford, CT 06103 


New Haven 
Admissions contact 
Charles H. Fischer, Jr. °38 
Box 568 

New Haven, CT 06516 


Stamford 

DUMAA Club contact 
Charles Zoubek ’63 

Indian Chase Drive 
Greenwich, CT 06830 


Admissions contact 
Paul D. Risher °57 

22 Pheasant Lane 
Stamford, CT 06903 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Admissions contact 
Ginny Versagli Herndon ’75 
27502 Valley Run Drive 
Wilmington, DE 19802 


District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 
President 

W. Thomas Parrott ’69 

9319 Humphires Drive 

Burke, VA 22015 


Florida 

Boca Raton 

Admissions contact 

Lamuel ’54 MD’57 and Joanne Eaton ’55 
Barnhill 

485 North Spanish Trail 

Boca Raton, FL 33432 


Fort Lauderdale 
President 

Joyce Thresher Gardner °44 
2400 E. Las Olas Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 


Admissions contact 

R. M. °42, JD’48 and Joyce Thresher 44 
Gardner 

McCune, Hiaasen, Crum, Ferris & 
Gardner 

P. O. Box 1436 

Fort Lauderdale, FL 33302 


Jacksonville 
President 

Jerry P. Chappell ’62 
4751 Algonguin Avenue 
Jacksonville, FL 32210 
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Admissions contact 

John G. Grimsley L’63 

Mahoney, Hadlow, Chambers & Adams 
100 Laura Street 

Jacksonville, FL 32201 


Lakeland/Winter Haven 
President/Admissions contact 
John A. Attaway PhD’57 

P. O. Box 205 

Winter Haven, FL 33880 


Miami 

President 

W. Lee Popham ’71 
1000 Brickell Avenue 
Miami, FL 33131 


Admissions contact 
John A. Bullock, Jr. ’58 
7233 Dade Pine Court 
Miami Lakes, FL 33014 


Palm Beach 

President 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman 49 
760 Island Drive 

Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Admissions contact 
Robert Green ’56, MD’60 
2015 North Flagler Drive 
West Palm Beach, FL 33407 


Pensacola 

Admissions contact 

F. L. Salomon ’51 

Quarters 34 Naval Air Station 


Pensacola, FL 32508 


St. Petersburg-Clearwater 
Admissions contact 

James A. Martin, Jr. 67 

P. O. Box 1669 

Clearwater, FL 33517 


Sarasota 

Admissions contact 

Lee H. Wilson, Jr. ’44, MD’47 
224 Medical Arts Building 
Sarasota, FL 33517 


Tallahassee 
Admissions contact 
Donna Babb Frinks °59 
2902 Brandemere Drive 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 


Tampa 
President 

Hilliard M. Eure °58 
P. O. Box 1439 
Tampa, FL 33601 


_ Georgia 


Atlanta 
President 

Alton Hopkins '60 
P. O. Box 2705 
Atlanta, GA 30301 


Admissions contact 
James W. Redmond, Jr. ’58 
Southern Bell T & T Company 


P.O. Box 2211 


Room 1640, Hurt Building 
Atlanta, GA 30303 


Macon — 
Admissions contact 


' Thomas L. Bass ’60, L’63 


Anderson, Walker & Reichert 
Suite 404, First National Bank Building 
Macon, GA 31201 


- Illinois 


Chicago 

President 

Robert L. Heidrick ’63 
1332 Edgewood Lane 

Northbrook, IL 60062 


Admissions contacts 
Ann Padgett Low °56 
1111 Sheridan Road 
Wilmette, IL 60091 


Ralph ’53 and Patti Cohen ’53 Seaton 
93 Carriage Road 
North Barrington, IL 60010 


Babe Bailey Hoffman °41 
999 North Main Street 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 


Kentucky 

Lexington 

Admissions contact 

Lindsey W. ’61, JD’64 and Mary Alice 
Acton ’65 Ingram 

1703 Fairway Drive 

Lexington, KY 40502 


Louisville 

President 

Jonathan Miller ’75 

1412 Willow Avenue #56 
Louisville, KY 40204 


Admissions contact 

William Craig Lutton ’74 

Field Underwriter 

New York Life Insurance Company 
900 Starks Building 

Louisville, KY 40202 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
Admissions contact 
Marilyn Black Nuttle ’53 
223 Hopkins Road 
Baltimore, MD 21212 


David Diggs ’74 
20 Witherwood Court #4A 
Towson, MD 21204 


Montgomery County 
Admissions contact 

Beth DeHamel ’78 

4831 36th Street, N.W., Apt. 59 
Washington, D.C. 20008 


Prince Georges County 
Admissions contact 

Charles A. ’56, ‘LLB’S7 and Becky 
Weathers ’56 Dukes 

7111 Pony Trail 

Hyattsville, MD 20782 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
President 

Marshall Case ’70 
123 Grove Street 
Reading, MA 01867 


Admissions contact 
Julie Bay Harmon ’58 
95 Summer Street 
Weston, MA 02193 


Michigan 

Ann Arbor 

Admissions contact 

Thomas E. ’59 and Judith McFaddin 59 
Enck ; 

1040 Greenhills Drive 

Ann Arbor, MI 48105 


Detroit 

President 

Cameron W. Penfield '66 
6268 Walker 

Troy, MI 48084 


Admissions contact 
Beth Muzzy Holmquist ’72 
1457 Bates Street 
Birmingham, MI 48009 


East Lansing _ 
Alumni Club contact 
J. Irvin Nichols 47 

1630 Woodside Drive 
East Lansing, MI 48823 


Grand Rapids 
President 

William H. Heritage, Jr. 66 
2036 Wilshire, South East 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

Alumni Club contact 
Karen Mitchell Nelson ’68 
5312 Chantrey Road 
Edina, MN 55436 


St. Paul 

Admissions contact 

Philip A. JD’73 and Diane Pfaffly 
1999 Warbler Lane 

St. Paul, MN 55119 


Mississippi 
Jackson 

Admissions contact 
Benjamin F. Bracy, III ’65 
6 Heritage Court 

Jackson, MS 39211 


Missouri 

Kansas City 
President 

Daniel R. Bryson ’63 
7312 West 102nd Street 
Overland Park, KS 66212 


Admissions contact 

W. James Foland ’69 

6120 Mission Drive 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66208 


St. Louis 

Alumni Club contact 
Charles D. Walker 63 MAT’66 
15184 Chamisal Drive 

Ballwin, MO 63011 


Admissions contact 

Eilah Jane Shearer Edwards ’63 
13227 Damask Court 

St. Louis, MO 63141 


New Jersey 

DUMAA Club contact (New 
Jersey) j 

Ted S. Levy BSCE ’63 

8 Somerset Road 

Tenafly, NJ 07670 


Morristown 

Alumni Club contact 

Kenneth G. Gould, Jr. ’50, MD’54 
19 Dale Drive 

Morristown, NJ 07960 


New Brunswick 
Admissions contact 
William Woldin °55 

730 Watchung Road 
Bound Brook, NJ 08805 


Princeton-Trenton 

Admissions contact 

David A. '55, LLB’57 and Marilyn Nelson 
°56 Friedman 

9 Tall Timbers Drive 

Princeton, NJ 08540 


Summit (Union County) 
Admissions contact 

Julie Campbell Esrey ’60 

135 Huron Drive 

Chatham, NJ 07928 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


President 

John F. Posen ’70 

9413 Parsifal Place, NE 
Albuquerque, NM 87111 


New York 

Buffalo 

Admissions contact 
Dr. C. John Abeyounis °54 
60 Kings Trail 
Williamsville, NY 14221 


Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association 

DUMAA President 

Malcolm Crawford ’52 

125 West 12th Street 

New York, NY 10011 


DUMAA Club contact (Manhattan) 
Pattie W. Bland ’77 

235 Lexington Avenue, Apt. 11 

New York, NY 10016 


Admissions contact 
Laura Meyer Wellman °73 
49 Goodwives River Road 
Darien, CT 06820 


Long Island 
DUMAA Club contact (Long Island) 
Aaron Cahn 70 

519 Green Place 

Woodmere, NY 11598 


Nassau County admissions 
contacts 

George Andrek °55 

703 Edgewood Drive - 
Westbury, NY 11590 


Meg Washburn Davis °37 
421 Split Rock Road 
Syosset, NY 11791 


Suffolk County admissions 
contact 

George Y. Bliss ’51 

Tuthill & Young, Inc. 

P. O. Box 108 

Port Jefferson, NY 11777 


Westchester County 
DUMAA Club contact 

( Westchester) 

Joanne Synnot Fitzpatrick ’50 
12 Meadow Avenue 
Bronxville, NJ 10708 


Rochester 
President 

Charles F. Ryan ’74 
26 State Street 
Pittsford, NY 14534 


Admissions contact 
John S. Preston 62 
38 White Birch Circle 
Rochester, NY 14624 


Scarsdale 

Admissions contact 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. 63 
Assistant Vice President 
Kidder, Peabody, and Company 
522 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10036 


North Carolina 
(Alumni Presidents) 
Alamance County 
President 

Walstein W. Snyder ’50 

P. O. Box 157 

Elon College, NC 27244 


Buncombe-Henderson 
Counties 

President 

A. Hampton Frady ’50 

Box 3050 

Asheville, NC 28802 
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Catawba Valley 
President 

Robert L. Johnson, Jr. '58 
1841 Fifth Street, NW 
Hickory, NC 28601 


Central North Carolina 
President 

Thomas A. Jordan ‘61 

1419 Westmont Circle 
Asheboro, NC 27203 


Cumberland County 
President 

John Tally '74 

503 Rush Road 
Fayetteville, NC 28305 


Durham County 
President 

Robert H. Booth °54 
3920 Somerset Drive 
Durham, NC 27707 


Forsyth/Stokes Counties 
President 

Barbara Patterson Miller °67 

620 Wellington Road 
Winston-Salem, NC 27106 


Gaston County 
President 

H. Randall Chambers °73 
P. O. Box 3941 
Gastonia, NC 28052 


Guilford County 
President 

Joanne Snow Osteen ’58 
2322 North Elm Street 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


High Point 

President 

Dr. John K. Farrington °53 
1056 Cantoring Road 

High Point, NC 27260 


Iredell County 
President 

E. Bedford Cannon ’68 
1029 Valley Street 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Mecklenburg County 
President 

C. Marcus Harmis 65, JD ’72 
2800 NCNB Plaza 

Charlotte, NC 28280 


Nash-Edgecombe Counties 
President 

William L. Beasley °69 

3200 Ridgecrest Drive 

Rocky Mount, NC 27801 


Pitt County 
President 

Barbara Lane Tucker °54 
109 Lord Ashley Drive 
Greenville, NC 27834 


Salisbury 

Alumni Club contact 
Glenn R. Ketner 60, LLB’63 
P. O. Box 1308 

Salisbury, NC 28144 


Southeastern North Carolina 
President 

Mathias P. Hunoval °66 

2222 Memosa Place 

Wilmington, NC 28401 


Wake County 
President 

O. Charlie Chewning, Jr. '57 
6717 Foxfire Place 

Raleigh, NC 27609 
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North Carolina 
(Admissions Chairmen) 
Asheville 


Admissions contact 
Barbara Morgan Nesbitt '65 
164 Kimberly Avenue 
Asheville, NC 28804 


Burlington 

Admissions contact 

William G. '57, MDiv’60 and Barbara 
Sharpe 

Box 2113, Elon College 

Elon College, NC 27244 


Charlotte 

Admissions contact 

C. Marcus Harris '65, JD'72 
2800 NCNB Plaza 
Charlotte, NC 28280 


Gastonia 
Admissions contact 
Darrell B. Williams °50 
1235 Westbrook Circle 
Gastonia, NC 28052 


Goldsboro 
Admissions contact 
Emily Tucker Powell *62 
2501 Pine Needles Road 
Goldsboro, NC 27530 


Greensboro 
Admissions contact 
William D. Caffrey LLB’58 
2902 Round Hill Road 
Greensboro, NC 27402 


Hickory 

Admissions contact 

Jack F. ’58 and Harriet Drawbaugh °59 
MacMillan 

1082 19th Avenue Place, NW 

Hickory, NC 28601 


High Point 

Admissions contact 

Edwin R. Lyon, Jr. 59, MAT’60 
Income & Capital Associates 

P. O. Box 5486 

High Point, NC 27262 


Lexington 
Admissions contact 
Bill Gordon Wright °46 
108 Magnolia Road 
Lexington, NC 27292 


Raleigh 

Admissions contact 
Janet Lemen Chesson °73 
6925 Valley Lake Drive 
Raleigh, NC 27612 


Randolph County 

Admissions contact 

Margaret Register Allen BSN’S58, 
MSN’64 

P. O. Box 398 

Asheboro, NC 27203 


Roanoke Rapids 
Admissions contact 
Sara Towe Wood °42 

600 Cedar Street 

Roanoke Rapids, NC 27870 


Statesville 
Admissions contact 
Chester Middlesworth °49 
P. O. Box 1071 
Statesville, NC 28677 


Wilmington 

Admissions contact 
Robert A. Melton ’51, MD’54 
3208 Oleander Drive 
Wilmington, NC 28401 


Winston-Salem 
Admissions contact 
Mignon Ellis Durham °73 
97 Beechwood Drive 
Lewisville, NC 27023 


Ohio 

Cincinnati 

President, Admissions contact 
Dennis M. Smith ‘63 

8451 Farm Pond Lane 

Mainville, OH 45039 


Cleveland 

Presidents 

Eugene A. '73 and Linda Barlow °73 
Ferrer 

3335 Ardmore Road 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120 


Admissions contact 

Robert L. Musser *50, L’52 

Walter, Haverfield, Buescher & Chockley 
1215 Terminal Tower 

Cleveland, OH 44113 


Columbus 
President 

Craig Leister ’74 
2289 Fairfax Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 


Admissions contact 
Jane Perry Smith ’55 
2375 Brixton Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 


Dayton 

Admissions contact 
Barbara Bennett Greer 59 
143 Beverly Drive 
Dayton, OH 45419 


(Co-chairman) 

Betsy Allen Stavnitski ’58 
118 East Dixon 

Dayton, OH 45419 


Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

Alumni Club contact 
Joseph T. Shackford ’34 BD’43 
812 Northwest 41 

Oklahoma City, OK 73118 


Admissions contact 

Genevieve ‘“‘Dady’’ Zanner Mueller ’53 
3233 Elmwood 

Oklahoma City, OK 73116 


Tulsa 

Alumni Club contact: 
Lee Clark Johns *64 

1509 East 37 Street 
Tulsa, OK 74105 


Admissions contact 
Linda Ferreri Pinkerton ’71 
2224 South Boston Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74114 


Oregon 

Lowell 

President 

Harry T. Hance, Jr. ’47 
P. O. Box 404 

Lowell, OR 97452 


Portland 

President 

Lester V. 62 and Joan Holmquist ’64, 
AM’65 Smith 

2744 SW Sherwood Drive 

Portland, OR 97201 


Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg 


Admissions contact 


J. Thomas Menaker °60, JD’63 
P. O. Box 1166 
Harrisburg, PA 17108 


Lancaster 
Admissions contact 
William C. Wagner, II *55 
2595 State Street 

East Petersburg, PA 17520 


Philadelphia 

President 
Pardyumna S. Chauhan ’70 

English Department 

Beaver College 

Glenside, PA 19038 





_ 


Admissions contacts 

John 69 and Margot Beach ’70 Krampf 
R. D. 5, Westtown Road 

West Chester, PA 19380 


Western Pennsylvania 

President 

G. Edward McLellan ’56 

1529 Jenkins Drive 

Pittsburgh, PA 15241 < 


Admissions contact 

Mary Ann Facemire McLellan 62 
1529 Jenkins Drive 

Pittsburgh, PA 15241 


York 

Admissions contact 
Barry Towers MF’61, DF’65 
R. D. 1, Box 289 

Stone Jug Road 

Biglerville, PA 17307 


Rhode Island 

Alumni Club contact 
Lloyd L. Beale EE’S7 

One Squirrel Lane 

E. Greenwich, RI 02818 


Admissions contact: 
Harry Goldstein JD’36 
421 Wayland Avenue 
Providence, RI 02906 


South Carolina 

Central Savannah River 
Alumni Club contacts 

John F. ’60 and Sarah Straub ’60 Bigger 
1932 Byrnes Road 

North Augusta, SC 29841 


Charleston 

President, admissions contact 
Robert D. Henry °77 y 
Donaree Village, Apt. 204 3 
6701 Dorchester Road 
Charleston, SC 29405 


Columbia 
President 

James H. Blair ’56 

322 Country Club Drive 
Columbia, SC 39206 


Admissions contact 
Michael Lumpkin ’73 
2319 Duncan Street 
Columbia, SC 29205 


Greenville 

President 

A. Marvin Quattlebaum ’63 
10 Pine Forest Drive 
Greenville, SC 29601 


Admissions contact 
John A. Redmond ’68 
224 Merrifield Drive 
Greenville, SC 29607 


Marion 

Admissions contact 
Charles T. Speth '44, JD'49 
P. O. Box 726 

Marion, SC 29571 














Spartanburg 
Admissions contact 
Paul H. Cook ’47, MD’S1 
4 Catawba Avenue 
Spartanburg, SC 29303 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
President 

John M. Connor ’75 
811 Brynwood drive 
Chattanooga, TN 37415 


Admissions contacts 

Ferber 64 L’67 and Carol Cousins 65 
Tracy 

Spears, Moore, Rebman & Williams 

Eighth Floor Blue Cross Building 

Chattanooga, TN 37402 


Johnson City, Bristol, and 
Kingsport 
- Admissions contact 
Thad ’60 and Dulcie Gustavson BSN’59 
Bowers 
14 Yorkshire 
Bristol, TN 37620 


Knoxville 

President 

John A. Yarborough ’41, MD’44 
441 Westwood Drive 

Maryville, TN 37801 


Admissions contact 
John A. Walker, Jr. °63 
P. O. Box 2047 
Knoxville, TN 37901 


Memphis 

Admissions contact 
Jody Jones Hunter *51 

5715 Sycamore Grove Lane 
Memphis, TN 38117 


Nashville 

President . 

Bobby Joe Harris *58 

MONY, 14th Floor, 3rd National Bank 
Building 

Nashville, TN 37219 


Admissions contact 

Thomas Sherrard ’66 

Traube, Sturdivant & DeWitt 

26th Floor Life and Casualty Tower 
Nashville, TN 37219 


Texas 

Corpus Christi 
Admissions contact 
George H. Dawson °54 
4426 Dolphin Place 
Corpus Christi, TX 78411 


Dallas 

President 

Roy Howard Baskin ’72 

28th Floor Republic National Bank 
Dallas, TX 75201 


Admissions contact 

Robert C. Taylor ’49, LLB’52 

Howell, Johnson, Mizell, Taylor, 
Price & Corrigan 

2700 Republic National Bank Tower 

Dallas, TX 75201 


Houston 

President 

Roswell F. Vaughan ’60 

1403 First City National Bank Building 
Houston, TX 77002 


Admissions contact 

Howard ’47, L’51 and Nyle Brug ’50 
Terry 

1435 Martin Drive 

Houston, TX 77018 


orm-was it coed ? 


San Antonio 

Admissions contact 

Trent ’64 and Bonnie Bauer BSN’65 
Harkrader 

114 Wyanoke Drive 

San Antonio, TX 78209 


Virginia 
Arlington 
Admissions contact 
Leslie Butterfield ’78 
2156 Military Road 
Arlington, VA 22207 


Fairfax County 
Admissions contact 
Richard Hiergesell °39 
6200 Wilson Boulevard 610 
Falls Church, VA 22044 


Richmond 

President 

Sandra Bubas Yarbrough ’71 
8640 Brown Summit Road 
Richmond, VA 23235 


Admissions contact 

O. Randolph Rollins ’65, JD’68 
McGuire, Woods & Battle 
1400 Ross Building 

Richmond, VA 23219 


Roanoke 
Admissions contact 

J. Granger Macfarlane ’51 
2402 Woodcliff Road, SE 
Roanoke, VA 24014 


Tidewater area 
President 

Rockwell F. Davis 64 
4530 Professional Circle 
Virginia Beach, VA 23455 


Admissions contact 
Jordan S. Levitin ’56 
1321 Noble Street 
Norfolk, VA 23518 


Washington 

Puget Sound Area 
President, admissions contact 
James Ladd ’64 

Haskins and Sells 

1001 4th Avenue 

Seattle, WA 98154 


West Virginia 
Charleston 

Admissions contact 
Frederick Frostick °43, PhD’51 
1532 Loudon Heights Road 
Charleston, WV 25314 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
President 

John M. Hayes ’68 
INRYCO, Inc., Box 393 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 


Admissions contact 
Deanna Crary Jamison ’61 
5827 North Shore Drive 
Whitefish Bay, WI 53217 


senior boys by the president of the college causes one to 


speculate that the first dormitory building especially for. 


women at Trinity Colles ended up _— a coed dorm that 


= a - 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








°20s & °30s 


Lillian Frost Donner '25, newly-elected 
secretary for the Half Century Club, has re- 
ceived an award for 500 hours of volunteer 
service at the Thoms Rehabilitation Center in 
Asheville. She has been a volunteer forthe N.C. 
Symphony Membership Drive for 20 years and 
is the former president of the Asheville-Bun- 
combe Symphony. 


Gerhard A. Brecher A.M. '30 is now practicing 
cardiology in Oklahoma City after retiring from 
research and teaching at the College of 
Medicine, University of Oklahoma. He and his 
wife Eleanor have three children. 


Robert B. Cochrane °31, now retired from the 
Baltimore Sun, is executive director of the 
Maryland-D.C.-Delaware Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation and has been appointed to the Board of 
Visitors of Salisbury State College'in Maryland. 
He lives in St. Michael’s, Md. 


Dorothy Eaton Sample ‘33 is representative 

of the 61st district to Florida’s House of 
Representatives. Her husband Richard L. 
Sample 30 appraises real estate and is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute. They live in St. 
Petersburg and have three children and two 
grandchildren. 


Donovan S. Correll '34, A.M. '36, Ph.D. '39, 
is chief botanist and head of the botanical 
laboratory at the Texas Research Foundation 
in Renner and temporary taxonomist at the 
Fairchild Tropical Garden in Miami, Fla. He 
is married to Helen Butts Correll Ph.D. °36 
and they have four children. 


Frank Wesley Engle Jr. '34 is a realtor with 
Russel T. Baker & Co. and a lifetime member 
of Greater Baltimore’s Million Dollar Realtors 
Association. He and his wife Lillian live in 
Baltimore and have three children, two of 
whom, Russell Wesley 66 and Carolyn 
Christine °75, are Duke alumni. 


Dorothy Rouse Wright °35 has sold the Harry 
B. Wright Insurance Co. and the Rouse 
Premium Finance Co. in Denton, Md., and has 
moved to Kingstree, S.C. 


Robert T. Hoyle °36, of Davidson, N.C., was 
elected as one of 13 lay delegates to the General 
Conference of the United Methodist Church 
to be held in Indianapolis in May, 1980. The 
General Conference is held only once every 
four years and one delegate is elected for every 
44,000 Methodist church members. 


Capt. John B. Paist Jr. °36 retired from the 
U.S. Navy in 1966 and retired again in June of 
this year as business manager of the West- 
minister Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He lives in Lacey, Wash. 


William P. Simmons °37, chairman of the 
board and president of the First National Bank 
& Trust Co. in Macon, Ga., has been named 
to the advisory council of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. He and his wfe 
Betty Sweet Smith have three children. 


Thad Stem Jr. '38, of Oxford, N.C., has had 
another book published, ‘“Thad Stem’s Ark,’ 
by Moore Publishing Co. The book is composed 
of essays, poems and short stories of a multi- 
tudes of beasts —both clean and not clean. 


- omber-October 1979 


George S. Worthington '38, of Riverside, 
Calif., retired from U.S. Government service 
in 1970. He currently is president of the George 
Worthington Co., a small plastics extrusion 
factory. 


°40s 


Frank H. Heath M.Ed. ‘40 and his wife 
Thelma live in Naples, Fla., where he is enjoy- 
ing his retirement from public school service 
after serving 34 years. Thirty-three years of this 
was in Collier County, Fla., including 21 years 
as principal and 12 years teaching. His daughter 
Heather is a Duke freshman. 


John A. Peirce ’40 has been a professor at the 
University of Maine since 1965. He and his 
wife Emma live in New Gloucester and have 
two daughters and five grandchildren. 


Vivian Rieger Rynd ’41 and Laurence N. 

Rynd '41 are residing in Yakima, Wash., where 
he is the area manager for the Franklin Life 
Insurance Co. She has retired from teaching 
and prefers being a housewife, mother, and 
grandmother. 


Lawrence E. Blanchard Jr., ‘42, executive 
vice-president of Ethyl Corp., in Richmond, 
Va., returned to Duke this spring for a two- 
week course, ‘“‘Chemistry for Executives.” 


J. Alexander McMahon '42, president of the 
American Hospital Association in Chicago, has 
been named president-elect designate of the 
International Hospital Federation and will 
become president in 1981 at the World Congress 
to be held in Sydney, Australia. Also chair- 
man of the board of trustees at Duke, he is 
married to Anne Fountain McMahon ‘44. 


Dorothy Bishop Short '42, of Tampa, Fla., is 
listed in the 11th edition of Who’s Who of 
American Women. She is also a Life Master in 
the American Contract Bridge League. 


Charles B. Tichenor ’45 has been elected to 
the Rider College board of trustees. The 
president of Champale, Inc., of Trenton,N.J., 
he and his wife live in Wayne, Pa. 


Samuel F. McMurray B.S.C.E. ’46 has been 
named divisional vice-president, Washington 
Operations for MBAssociates, a corporation 
involved principally in the manufacture and sale 
of advanced technology systems and com- 
ponents. Previously associated with Celesco 
Industries and the Brunswick Corp., he lives 
with his wife in Alexandria, Va. 


Katherine Goodman Stern ’46 has been elected 
president of the Children’s Home Society 
board of directors. She is a trustee of Duke 
and the immediate past president of the General 
Alumni Association. She and her husband 
Sidney live in Greensboro, N.C., and have 
three children. 


Bruce K. Goodman ‘47 is president of the 
Library PlazaCo., areal estate firm in Evanston, 
Ill. He also serves as director of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. and the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. of Evanston. 


William S. Lamparter °47, A.M. °48, of 
Hickory, N.C., has been named president of 
the board of trustees of the Rutgers Preparatory 
School in Somerset, N.J. He is vice-president 
and director of marketing for Century Furniture 


Co., a nationally-known manufacturer of resi- 
dential furniture. At Duke, he has been a life- 
long member of the Friends of the Library 

and has been a President’s Associate since 1973. 


William D. Branham ‘49, LL.B. '44 has been 
appointed executive vice-president at United 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association in 
Sarasota, Fla. His duties include corporate 
development, marketing and personnel. He and 
his wife Melissa have one daughter. 


Robert J. Newton ’49, HA-C ’61 is advisor to 
the minister of health at the College of Medical 
Sciences and Medicine, King Faisal University, 
Damman, Saudi Arabia.He is under personal 
services contract to the U.S. Treasurery 
Department’s joint commission on economic 
cooperation. 


ADOPTED: 

A daughter by Mary Jane Simpson ’48, 
Washington, D.C., on Feb. 2. Named Grace 
Simpson and born March 27, 1968. 


>50s 


Bill Bennett A.M. '50, M.Div. ’53 is the 
pastor of First Baptist Church in Fort Smith, 
Ark., the largest Southern Baptist church in 
the state. He and his wife Doris have three 
sons. He was recently voted one of the ten most 
influential people in Fort Smith. 


Betty E. Callham 50 has become the state 
librarian of the South Carolina State Library. 
She is listed in the eighth edition of Who’s 
Who of American Women and will be one of 
her state’s representatives to the White House 
Conference on Library and Information 
Services in November. She lives in Columbia. 


Carlyle B. Hayes '50 has been named the 
director of development for the Southern Baptist 
Radio and Television Commission. He formerly 
was the director of the management services 
division. He and his wife Frankie have three 
children and live in Fort Worth, Tex.. 


Jack Matlock ’50, a career foreign service 
officer, has been named deputy director of the 
Foreign Service Institute, U.S. Department of 
State. He and Rebecca Burrum Matlock ’50 
live in Washington, D.C. 


Thomas R. Wallingford, ’50 assistant director- 
liason for Latin America-Asia/Pacific divisions 
of the Du Pont Co.’s international department, 
has been appointed director of a newly- 
established planning division. He has been with 
Du Pont since 1958 and is now living in 
Wilmington, Del., with his wife Sarah and their 
two children. 


Lawrence D. Curle M.F. ’51, area conserva- 
tionist for the U.S. Soil Conservation Service, 
has been named recipient of a 1979 outstanding 
service award by the Soil Conservation Society 
of America. He was cited for his continuing 
leadership in meeting the land use objectives of 
the N.C. Chapter and for creating a general 
awareness of the need for sound soils data as 
a basis for local planning efforts. He lives in 
Waynesville, N.C. 


Bernard O. Brown ’52 has been named dean of 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel at the Univeristy 
of Chicago. He has been associate dean since 

1967 and is also assistant professor of ethics and 
society at the university’s Divinity School, 


. 


where he is director of ministerial studies. He 
and his wife Carol Smith Brown live in Hyde 
Park and have six children. 


David W. Nylen ’52 has been named dean of 
the School of Business Administration at Stetson 
University. A resident of DeLand, Fla., he is 
married and has three children. 


Robert T. Simpson ’52 has been named director 
of admissions at St. Mary’s College in Raleigh, 
N.C. He had served as area coordinator of 
community education for the Durham County 
Schools and was associate director of under- 
graduate admissions at Duke. He and his wife 
Sarah have three children. 


J. M. Moudy Ph.D. ’53 received an honorary 
Doctor of Letters degree from Texas Christian 
University at their May commencement. He is 
a member of the Newcomen Society in North 
America and the Philosophical Society of 
Texas and serves on several boards of directors. 


Jeryl Jahn Thomson ’53 lives in Franksville, 
Wisc., where she is specializing in international 
commercial travel at Traveleader Ltd. 


Earl L. Wiener ’55 will spend a year’s leave 
of absence from the University of Miami at the 
NASA-Ames Research Center near San Jose, 
Calif. He will live in Palo Alto. 


Joseph C. Matthews III °56 has been promoted 
to lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Air Force. A 
chaplain, he is assigned to Upper Heyford 
RAF Station, England. His wife is the former 
Patricia Pittman. 


Jerry G. Hubbard ’57, president of Marglen 
Industries, a Rome, Ga., carpet manufacturing 
firm, has been elected a trustee of Darlington 
School. He and his wife Patricia have three 
children. 


D. L. Nealy ’58 has been named director of the 
chemistry research division of Research 
Laboratories by the Tennessee Eastman Co. 
He and his wife Donna reside in Crown Colony, 
Tenn., and have a son and a daughter. 


Elizabeth Smith Jamison ’59 lives in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. She is personnel director of 
the Morton F. Plant Hospital in Clearwater. 


John W. Tibbetts 59 is a pilot with Eastern 
Air Lines, based in New York. He served as 
a U.S. Navy pilot before joining Eastern in 
1967. He presently divides his time between 
Lambertville, N.J., and Miami, Fla., where he 
is a flight instructor. 


Diana Ray Tope '59, of Lumberton, N.C., is 
director of the Robeson County Public Library 
and is completing requirements for her master’s 
degree in adult education from NCSU. Two of 
her four children, Melody and Jennifer, are 
students at Duke. 


Sarah C. Young B.S.N. ’59 has been appointed 
consumer representative to the Alameda-Contra 
Costa Health Systems Agency governing body. 
She lives in Walnut Creek, Calif. 


MARRIAGES: 

Patsy Diggs ‘56 to Joseph E. Carpenter on 
June 24. Residence: Newport News, Va... . 
Peter A. Freund ‘58 to Ellen Sandler Cohen 
on June 24. Residence: Foster City, Calif. 
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60s 


Kenneth Perrine '60 received his doctorate in 

education from the University of South Carolina 
in May, and is now the director of training for 
the Federal Land Bank-Farm Credit Banks in 
Columbia, S.C. 


Karen Talbird Rigg ’61 has completed her 
doctorate in educational management from 
Boston University and is currently the dean of 
students at Middlesex Community College in 
Bedford, Mass. She and her husband Frank 
-have one daughter. 


Douglas I. Hodgkin A.M. 63, Ph.D. '66 has 
been appointed political science professor at 
Bates College. Formerly an associate professor 
there, he is married to Phyllis Sherman 
Hodgkin and they have three children. They 
live in Lewiston, Me. 


Robert S. Robins Ph.D. '63 has been appointed 
chairman and professor of the political science 
department at Tulane University, New Orleans. 


Thomas F. Moore Jr. ’64, of Charlotte, N.C., 
is now a corporate attorney for Pic ‘N Pay 
Stores. 


Roy K. Patteson Th.M. ’64, Ph.D. ’67, 
formerly the president of King College in 
Bristol, Tenn., has been named assistant to the 
president at Virginia Wesleyan College in 
Norfolk, Va. He and his wife Edna have two 
sons. 


Herbert L. Rudoy ’64 is an attorney in Chicago, 
Ill. His practice is limited to the representation 
of professional athletes. He and his wife Linda 
have one daughter. 


Albin E. Ulle J.D. ’64 has been named vice- 
president of planning and development of the 
BF Goodrich Co. He and his wife Mary Ann 
and their six children live in Akron, Ohio. 


Charles Wellborn Ph.D. ’64, professor of 
religion at Florida State University, has been 
named resident dean of the London, England, 
Overseas Study Centre, operated by the State 
University System of Florida. 


Reed Whittle ’64 and his wife Carolyn live 

in White Plains, N.Y., and have two children. 
Three years ago he founded his own human 
resources consulting firm, Reed Whittle As- 
sociates. 


Barbara Brown Zikmund B.D. ’64, Ph.D. ’69 
is assistant professor of church history and 
director of studies at Chicago Theological 
‘Seminary. An ordained minister active in both 
civic and church organizations, she presented 
the baccalaureate address at Beloit College in 
May. 


~ Lucile Anutta '65 has joined the law department 


of Reynolds Metals Co. in Richmond, Va., 
where she will work primarily in the areas of 
ERISA, employee benefits and taxation. She 
was previously with the Richmond law firm of 
Hunton and Williams. 


Robert E. Haygood B.S.E.E. '65 has been 
appointed regional sales manager for the mill 
products division of Howmet Aluminum Corp. 
He will be based in Columbus, Ohio. 


D. Barry Lipscomb Ph.D. ’65 has been pro- 
moted to full professorship in psychology at 
Virginia Wesleyan College in Norfolk. 


William F. Funk M.F. ’66 has been promoted 
to director of management systems for the 
Pacific Northwest Region of the USDA Forest 
Service. He lives in Portland, Ore. 


Philip Lader '66 has been named president of 
Sea Pines Co., operator of the nation’s largest 
resort and environmentally sensitive developer 
of new communities, resorts and recreation 
facilities. His management consulting and sports 
Management interests have been consolidated 
into First Southern Corp., where he is a director. 
He lives at Hilton Head Island, S.C. 


R. Wayne Godwin Ph.D. ’67 has been 
appointed as production director for Fiber 


_ Industries, Inc., of the Celanese Fibers Corp., 
_ in Charlotte, N.C. He formerly was director of 


manufacturing for Celanese. 


John Jefferson Davis 68, Ph.D. ’75 has been 
granted tenure at Gordon-Conwell Theological 


_ Seminary where he teaches theology and 


Christian ethics. He and his wife Robin live in 


_ South Hamilton, Mass., and have two children. 


Ronald H. Ruis 68, J.D. ’71 has accepted the 
position of president of Sun Belt Properties 
Management, a real estate management and 
acquisition firm, with home offices in Dallas, 
Tex. He lives in Winter Park, Fla. 


Susan Benzur Brown ’69 of Atlanta, Ga., 
teaches private piano lessons, preschool music, 
and is director of children’s music at the Glenn 


BSSOOSSFO7FOHOHSEFOHDDSS $90HO0SO 
A football dynasty? 


The Blue Devils 1960 football team, the 
last to appear in a post-season bowl game 
(Duke beat Arkansas 7-6 in the Cotton 
Bowl), must have some sort of record. 
That’s what team member Jack Wilson 
thinks. He says that at least four of the 
starters in that bowl game now have 
children at Duke actively involved in 
football. Captain Art Browning’s son Craig 
is quarterback, All-American end Tee 
Moorman’s son Tee Jr. is an offensive 
lineman, Wilson’s daughter Katharine is a 
varsity cheerleader, tackle Dwight Bum- 
gardner’s son Tim is also an offensive 
lineman. “‘I think this provides an illustra- 
tion,’’ says Wilson, who was captain of the 
1961 team, ‘‘of how participation in Duke 
athletics develops a loyalty and sense of 
pride in the university.’’ 
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Methodist Church at the Emory Univeristy 
campus. She and her husband Gabriel have two 
children. 


Stephen R. Gross 69 has been appointed to 
the executive committee of Lester Witte & Co. 
in Chicago, an international CPA firm. A 
resident of Atlanta, he has been with the Atlanta 
office since 1970. 


Kathryn Mettelka ’69 has been appointed to a 
position in the English department of the 
University of New Orleans. 


Kenneth Barry Morgan ’69 has been promoted 
to tax manager of the Greensboro office of 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells, an international 
accounting firm. He and his wife Mary 
Sessoms live in Greensboro, N.C. 


MARRIAGES: Sara Elizabeth Pate ’68 to 
Phillip Richardson on April 14. Residence: 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. .. . John P. Harper Jr. 
B.S.E. 69, M.S. ’71 to Anne M. Reed on 
April 28. Residence: Norfolk, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to William 
McNeal Nicholson Jr. 63 and Elizabeth 
Nicholson, Charlotte, N.C., on May 23. Named 
William McNeal III. . . . Third son to Mayer I. 
Gruber °65 and Judith F. Gruber, Evanston, 
Ill., on June 25. . . . Second child and second 
son to Setsuko Ohara Haruta A.M. 66 and 
Hisayoshi Haruta, Tokyo, Japan, on Dec. 14. 
Named Takeru. . . . Second child and daughter 
to John Jefferson Davis 68, Ph.D. ’75 and 
Robin E. Davis, South Hamilton, Mass. Named 
Elizabeth Jane. 


°70s 


Frank O. Brady Ph.D. ‘70, associate professor 
of biochemistry at the University of South 
Dakota School of Medicine, is spending a year’s 
sabbatical in London, England at the MRC 
Toxicology Unit, Carshalton, doing research 
on the metabolism of zinc and copper. His 
wife Patriciann and their three children have 
accompanied him. Currently, he is in the fourth 
year of a five-year Research Career Develop- 
ment Award from the National Institutes of 
Health. 


Jim Dearth ’70 and Joanne Yoder Dearth ‘70 
have moved to Birmingham, Ala., where he will 
be a pediatric hematologist-oncologist at 
Children’s Hospital. 


Joe Ben Hoyle ’70 has left the faculty of the 
College of William and Mary for the University 
of Richmond, where he will be an assistant 
professor in the School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Hersh K. Manaktala M.S. ‘70 is working as an 
associate scientist in the nuclear energy depart- 
ment at Brookhaven National Laboratory. He 
lives in Upton, N.Y. 


Winfield H. Rose A.M. °70 has been named 
the chairman of the political science and public 
affairs department at Murray State Univeristy 
in Kentucky. 


John Scott '70, M.D. ‘76 will enter family 


' practice in Batesville, Ark., after completing 


his residency program at the Medical University 
of South Carolina in Charleston. 
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Allen D. Sloan ‘70 received his M.D. degree 
from the Universi his internship at City of Memphis 
Hospital. His wife Carolyn Jones Sloan '70 is 
working on her master’s at Memphis State. 
They are moving to Ashland, Me., where he 

will be fulfilling public health service obligations 

as the doctor for the Aroostook Valley Health 
Center. 


Andrew M. Hall Jr. M.Div. ‘71 has been 
appointed director of deaf ministries for the 
Oklahoma Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. He lives in Oklahoma City. 


Roger Dana Ross B.S.E. °71 has completed 
initial training at Delta Air Lines’ training 
school at Atlanta’s Hartsfield International 
Airport and is now assigned to the Boston 
pilot base as a second officer. He served 
eight years in the U.S. Navy after graduation. 
His wife is the former Sharon Lynn. 


Britt J. Bartter ‘72 has joined the investment 
banking division of Merrill Lynch White Weld 
capital markets group in Chicago. Previously 
he was an assistant professor of finance at the 
Graduate School of Management at North- 
western University, where he will continue as 
an adjunct professor. His wife Marilyn is a 
professional consultant with the fund-raising 
firm of Donald A. Campbell & Associates in 
Chicago. 


Kathryn N. Downs ‘72 has been named 
assistant vice-president for North Carolina 
National Bank in Charlotte, N.C. She is a 
member of the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants and the N.C. Association 
of Certified Public Accountants. 








Robert D. Hagan M.Ed. ‘72, D.Ed. °74 has 
joined SRI International's systems research 
and analysis division as a senior research 
engineer in the radio physics laboratory. SRI 
International is an independent nonprofit 
organization that performs contract research 
and consulting for clients in business and 
government. Hagan is currently working at 
Fort Bragg, N.C. 


Stella J. Herpel ‘72 and John K. Harpel ‘72 
have moved from Detroit, Mich. to Claremont, 
N.H., where he has established an ophthal- 
mology practice. 


Charles B. Jenkins ‘72, now living in Palo 
Alto, Calif., has been awarded a Wallace 
Stegner Fellowship in creative writing for 
graduate study at Stanford University. 


Kellum Morris ‘72 and Phyllis Sudduth '72 
have one small son and live in Gastonia, N.C. 
He is assistant district attorney in Gaston 
County and she is a CPA with the firm of 
Dixon, Odom & Co. 


Priscilla Nieves ‘72 is the assistant brand 
manager for the Miller High Life division of the 
Miller Brewing Co. She lives in Milwaukee. 


Phyllis Holshouser Sparling ‘72 and Philip B. 
Sparling ‘72 are now living in Atlanta, Ga. He 
has completed his doctorate in exercise 
physiology and is assistant professor and 
director of the human performance laboratory 
at Georgia Institute of Technology. She received 
herD.V.M. in June, 1978, and is state epidemio- 
logist for the USDA, Veterinary Services in 
Atlanta. 


Robert H. Anderson III ‘73 is employed in the 
attorney general's office for the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. He works in the criminal division, 
where he represents Virginia before the 

state Supreme Court on appeals of criminal 
convictions. 


Eugene Boone PA-C °73 has been elected vice- 
president and speaker of the House of Delegates 
for the American Academy of Physician 
Assistants. He has served in the past as 
president of the N.C. Academy of Physician 
Assistants, 


Joel Edd Boyd ‘73 is an attorney-partner with 
Reinman, Harrell, Silberhorn, Moule and Boyd 
in Melbourne, Fla. His wife Shena Johnston 
Boyd ‘77 is a stockbroker with E. F. Hutton 
in Indialantic. 


John J. Davis PA-C ‘73 has been elected to 
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They found it! 


Two Duke class rings have turned up, waiting 
to be claimed. One, dated 1956, has the Greek 
letters Lambda Chi Alpha on the stone and a 
name, believed to read ‘‘Douglas Bryan 
Brillantyne,’’ inscribed inside. The other is 
dated 1976 with the possible inscription of 
‘William A. Toli.’’ For information, contact 
Bonnie Meeks, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 
27706 or (919) 684-5114. 





Alumni Calendar 


A season of weekends— engineering, law, divinity, business and homecoming 


Connecticut 
Fairfield County 


Wednesday, October 3. Reception for 
Athletic Director Tom Butters. Local 
contact: Charles Zoubek '63 at (212) 
486-6112. 


Florida 


Tampa Bay 


Thursday, October 4. Duke-UNC cruise 
with dinner and dancing. Local contact: 
Hilliard Eure '58 at (813) 223-1466. 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Saturday, November 3. Post-game reception 
at the Sheraton-Atlanta Hotel. Local 
contact: Alton Hopkins ‘60 at (404) 
588-1340. 


illinois 
Chicago 


Thursday, October 4. Chicagoland 
evening with Coach Bill Foster. Local 
contact: Bob Heidrick '63 at (312) 
726-2777. 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Thursday, October 4. Reception in 
Reading for Athletic Director Tom 
Butters. 

Saturday, October 6. Bus trip to Duke- 
Army football game. Local contact: 
Marshall Case '70 at (617) 944-5336. 


Springfield 
Friday, November 16. Hartford Club 


sponsors reception for Coach Bill Foster 
and team before Saturday's Hall of 
Fame Tip-Off Classic with Kentucky. 
Local contact: Joan Berthoud ‘49 at 
(203) 236-5275. 


New York 
Long Island 


Tuesday, October 2. Reception and 
dinner with Athletic Director Tom Butters. 
Local contact: Aaron Cahn '70 at (212) 
239-4610. 


New York 


DUMAA (Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association). All reservations 
are made through Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445. All luncheons are held at 
Women’s Republican Club. Other events 
at specified locations. 


Tuesday, October 2. DUMAA luncheon 
with Athletic Director Tom Butters. 


Saturday, October 6. DUMAA outing for 
Duke-Army game, including tailgate 
picnic and post-game reception at the 
Thayer Hotel, West Point. 


Thursday, November 8. DUMAA evening 
at the Asia Society. 


Tuesday, November 13. DUMAA 
luncheon with Dean Tom Keller, 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Thursday, December 6. DUMAA luncheon 
with Joseph Kruzel, Political Science 
and SALT Il. 


Tuesday, January 8. DUMAA luncheon. 


Tuesday, February 5. DUMAA luncheon 
with Andrew Wallace on physical fitness. 


North Carolina 
Catawba Valley 


Thursday, October 11. Meeting with Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, vice-president for 
health affairs. Local contact: Robert 
Johnson '58 at (704) 328-5511. 


Durham (Duke University) 


October 19-20. School of Engineering 
Alumni Weekend Colloquium: 
“Computers Improving the Quality of 
Your Life,” followed by opportunity for 
hands-on use of IBM 5100. Social 
activities: Annual Homecoming Coffee 
Hour, barbecue, and alumni dinner. 


October 19-20. The 25th Anniversary 
reunion of 1954 football team. Duke 
welcomes her '54 ACC and '55 Orange 
Bow! champions back for Homecoming. 


October 19-20. Law Alumni Weekend: a 
professional program, “Ethics of the 
Profession,” highlights Homecoming 
activities. 


Saturday, October 20. Homecoming 
festivities. Pregame barbecue at 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. Tickets 
available at the door. Duke vs. 
Clemson. 


October 22-24. Divinity School Convocation 
and Class Reunions. Senator Mark O. 
Hatfield keynotes convocation 
concerning “The Church and Social 
Issues.” 


October 25-27. Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee Conference. 


October 25-27. DUHHAAA Annual Meeting 
at Durham County General Hospital. 
This year's seminar topic concerns 
changing perceptions of hospital 


serve a three-year term on the board of directors 
of the American Academy of Physician 
Assistants. He currently works with the Uni- 
versity of Florida Family Practice residency 
program. 


Mark Joseph Gotay ‘73 and Carolyn Cook 
Gotay ‘73 have moved to Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, where he is research associate in 

the mathematics department at the University 
of Calgary. He received his doctorage in physics 
from the University of Maryland in May. 


Gali Hagel '73, formerly the chancellor's 
assistant at Duke, has entered law school at 
Vanderbilt University. 


Timothy R. Cappel J.D. '74, A.M. '75 has 
moved to Los Angeles to open an office for the 
St. Louis law firm of Bryan, Cave, McPhetters 
& McRoberts. He and his wife Mary Lou have 
two daughters and live in Westminster, Calif. 


Keith H. Gross ‘74 is an associate in the 
litigation department of the Wall Street law firm 
of Conboy, Hewitt, O’Brien and Boardman. 
Now living in Manhattan, he is the former notes 
editor of the Syracuse Law Review and has 
twice published articles on workers’ compensa- 
tion law. 


David Edward Horvath J.D. ‘74, who is an 
attorney with the firm of Gary, Dytrych & 
Ryan in Orlando, Fla., has been named a 
member attorney for Lawyers’ Title Guaranty 
Fund, the oldest and largest bar-related title 
insurer in the United States. 


Mark Howard ‘74 has joined the Nashville 


operations by physicians, trustees and 
hospital management. 


October 26-27. Business School Weekend 
featuring a Friday faculty seminar, 
“Motivating and Managing Employees.” 
Saturday's schedule includes an 
investment and tax seminar, the Duke 
vs. Maryland game and our annual 
“pig-pickin’.” 

November 15-17. Medical Alumni Weekend 
hosts a symposium in celebration of the 
“International Year of the Child-1979” 
in the Searle Center. 


November 16-17. 50th Anniversary Reunion 
of 1929 Football team, the first Duke 
squad to beat State in the “new” 
stadium. Saturday, Duke vs. N.C. State. 


Rhode Island 
Providence 


Friday or Saturday, December 21 or 22. 
Reception in conjunction with the 
Industrial National Basketball Classic. 
Local contact: Lloyd Beale '57 at 
(401) 884-2210. 


Texas 
Dallas 


Monday, October 22. Meeting with 
Student Affairs Dean William Griffith. 
Local contact: Howard Baskin '72 at 
(214) 651-1721. 


Washington, D.C. 


Friday, November 9. Annual dinner 

~ meeting with Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice-president for health affairs, at 
Cannon House Office Building. Local 
contact: Tom Parrott '69 at (703) 938-1995. 
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Banner as a reporter. He received a master’s 
degree in German and linguistics from Vander- 
bilt University in May. 


H. Dabney Smith II '74, of Fort Mill, S.C., 
has been named accounting officer for North 
Carolina National Bank in Charlotte. He is a 
member of the Association of MBA Executives 
and a fellow in the Life Management Institute. 


Helen Andrews. Winifred Smith '74 received a 
master’s degree in art history from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1975 and in May was 
awarded the MFA degree in painting from 
UNC-Greensboro. She lives in Durham. 


Gary A. Weiner ’74 and Susan R. Baker '74 
are now living in Miami, Fla. She received her 
doctorate in anatomy from the University of 
Pennsylvania and has entered the Ph.D.-M.D. 
program at the University of Miami Medical 
School. He is vice-president of marketing and 
finance in an electronics firm in Miami. 


Thomas W. Winland J.D. ’74 has accepted a 


position with the law firm of Finnegan, 
Henderson, Farabow and Garrett in 
Washington, D.C., specializing in patent law. 
He and his wife live in McLean, Va., and have 
two children. 


Alison L. Asti '75 graduated from the Uni- 

versity of Maryland School of Law and is now 
with the law firm of Gordon, Feinblatt, Roth- 
mann, Hoffbergh and Hollander in Baltimore. 


Barry Barrows ’75 received his M.D. degree 
from the University of Massachusetts Medical 
School in June and is now a resident at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. His wife Judy Jones Barrows B.S.N. 
’74 received her master’s degree in nursing from 
Boston University and is administering a 
continuing education program for nurses through 
UNC-Greensboro. 


Clay Foushee ’75 received his doctor’s degree 
in psychology from the University of Texas 
last spring and is now a research psychologist 
with NASA at the Ames Research Center 


near Palo Alto, Calif. He lives in Moffett 
Field. 


Cynthia Hartwig ’75 is currently a copywriter 
for Kraft Smith Advertising, the second- 
largest advertising agency in Seattle. This year 
she won two Best of the West advertising 
awards for creative excellence and a Drummer 
award for the best sales promotion of the year. 


Cindy Walters Johnson B.S.N. ‘75 is at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Savannah, Ga., asa patient 
education clinician. Her husband Charles 
Johnson M.F. ’75 works at Union Camp as a 
senior operations analyst. They have one son. 


Lola Maddox *75, of Altaon,Ill., has been 

appointed as the first woman judge in the 20th 
Judicial Circuit, consisting of St. Clair, Monroe, 
Randolph, Washington and Randolph counties. 
She has been in private practice for two years. 


Robert S. McConaughy M.D. ’75 has com- 
pleted his final year of general psychiatry 
training and residency at the Univeristy of New 


Mexico. He has moved to Ann Arbor where he 
will begin a two-year fellowship in child 
psychiatry at the University of Michigan. 


Richard Ransom ’75 graduated from Harvard 
Law School cum laude in June and is now 
working in the law offices of Weinberg and 
Green in Baltimore. 


Jim Robinson ’75 received an MBA from the 
Wharton School in May and is now a benefits 
analyst with the Southern Co. in Atlanta. His 
wife Leslie will work for Northside Hospital 
and they will live in Sandy Springs, Ga. 


Mark William Van Dyke B.S. ‘75 received his 
doctor of osteopathy degree from the Kirks- 
ville College of Osteopathic Medicine in June 
and will intern at Normandy Osteopathic 
Hospital in St. Louis. 


James W. Young '75 received his M.D. degree 
from Vanderbilt University in May and has 
begun his residency in internal medicine at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 
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The Alumni Association’s annual picnic for 
alumni parents with enrolling freshmen brought 
together some 200 people the day incoming 
freshmen checked in. The buffet, spread under 
tents on the front lawn of the Alumni House, 
also brought out university officials to meet 
the students and parents. Chancellor Kenneth 
Pye, bottom left, chats with a campus guest 
and, at right, Laney Funderburk ’60, formerly 
with alumni affairs but now with the Duke 
Endowment, laughs with friends during the 
noon festivities. Chancellor Pye was host later 
the same day for a reception for parents on the 
East Campus lawn. Pye, acting president this 
year during Terry Sanford’s sabbatical, 
welcomed new students that night at an assembly 
in Page Auditorium. Classes got under way on 
Sept. 4. 





Duke Alumni Re 


Cuyler Christinason ‘76 recently completed a 
master’s program in counseling at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and is currently counseling 
alcoholics and their families at a Santa Barbara, 
Calif., hospital. 


Carolyn Nurmi Cummings ‘76 is completing 
work toward her master’s degree in accounting 
at Brigham Young University. She has com- 
pleted the requirements for the CPA exam, and 
should receive her degree in December. 


Paul C. Davis '76 and Nancy Dinsmore Davis 
B.S.N. '76 have moved to Tampa, Fla., where 
he is working for the firm of Carlton-Fields and 
she is working in an intensive care unit. 


Lt. George A. Ferguson ‘76, has been 
promoted to missile combat crew commander 
for the U.S. Air Force in Warrensburg, Mo., 
and is working on an MBA degree from the 
University of Missouri. 


Timothy J. Fremuth '76 received his master’s 
in economics from the University of Delaware in 
June and works for Consolidated Rail Corp. in 
Philadelphia as a marketing research analyst. 
He and his wife, Nancy Kressler Fremuth 
B.S.N. ‘76 live in Berwyn, Pa. 


Robert E. Lowdermilk III M.Div. '76 has 
been appointed dean of students at High Point 
College. He is a member of several professional 
societies and serves on the Council on Minis- 
tries, Western N.C. Conference. 


Hilarion A. Martinez '76 received his law de- 


Alumni Headliner: Steven Kimbrough 


Mixing music and ministry Af 


gree from the University of Florida Law School 
at Gainesville, where he served as managing 
editor of the Law Review. He received the 
Gertrude Brick Award for an article entitled, 
“Foreign Nation Judgments: The Recognition 
and Enforcement of Foreign Judgments in 
Florida,’’ which will be published in the Law 
Review. He has also been selected as one of 
Rotary’s Ambassadors of Goodwill and will be 
traveling to Brussels, Belgium as a Rotary 
Fellow enrolled in the LL.M. program in 
international and comparative law at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. 


Janelle C. Morris '76 has been accepted as a 
law student at the University of Texas Law 
School in Austin. She formerly was an ad 
salesperson for the Houston Chronicle in 
Houston, Tex. 


Demetrios Papadopoulos M.D. '76, having 
completed his residency in family practice at 
the Medical University of South Carolina in 
Charleston, will practice family medicine in Mt. 
Pleasant, S.C. 


Jeffrey Pardo ‘76 has passed his bar exam and 
is practicing law in Miami, Fla. 


John E. Pettett Jr. M.H.A. ‘76 has been named 
administrator of Muncy Valley Hospital in 
Muncy, Pa. He and his wife have two children. 


Rhonda Lavonne Reid '76, an Angier B. Duke 
scholar, has received the Constance Baker 
Motley Award, presented annually to the 
outstanding Earl Warren Legal Training Program 


woman scholar in the third year of her legal 
education. The award was presented in May at 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund's 25th anniversary dinner in Washington, 
Dic: 


Steven F. Rill '76 has been promoted to 
assistant director of training, staffing & man- 
agement development for American Savings & 
Loan Association of Florida. This year he was 
the winner of the Institute of Financial Edu- 
cation’s annual speech contest in Florida, and 
placed fifth in national competition held in San 
Francisco. He lives in Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mark E. Robinson ‘76 and Sarah Fetter 
Robinson '76 live in Cambridge, Mass., where 
he is an attorney for Herrick and Smith in 
Boston, and she is pursuing an MBA degree 
at the Sloan School of Management, MIT and 
is editor of the Sloan Management Review. 


John C. Rodney '76 received his law degree 
from the Dickinson School of Law at commence- 
ment exercises in May. 


Henry C. Deaver '77 has been promoted to 
officer in the commercial division of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta. He has been with the 
company since 1977. 


B. Kelly Graves Jr. '77 has been named 
assistant cashier for North Carolina National 
Bank in Charlotte. He is the second vice- 
president of the Charlotte Western Lions Club. 


William B. Wilmer '77 is a special agent with 





Opera singer lives his life ‘along lines of excellence’ 
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Prudential Insurance Co. in Charlotte, N.C. 
His wife Kathy Coyle Wilmer M.E. ‘77 is a 

facilities engineer with the IBM Corp. there. 







Thomas E. Johnson J.D. '78, of Minneapolis, 
has passed the Minnesota bar exam and will 
work for the Murrin Metropolitan Legal Clinic * 
in St. Paul. 


Gary N. Beam M.Div. '79 has been appointed 
associate minister of Christ United Methodist 
Church in Lehigh Acres, Fla. 


| 


James Spanarkel ‘79, Duke’s two-time All- 

America forward, has been selected as the first 

round pick of the Philadelphia 76ers. His sister 
Marybeth Spanarkel M.D. '79 began her 
internship in internal medicine at the Hospital 
of the University of Pennsylvania in June. 4 


MARRIAGES: Thomas K. Gerbe '71 to Amy 
E. Meller on Aug. 5. Residence: Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. ... Paul M. Stouffer '72 to 
Mary Jeanne McAfee '73 on May 19. Residence: 
Fort Worth, Tex. . . . Robert H. Anderson 

Ill *73 to Julia Wickham Shannon on June 16. 
Residence: Richmond, Va. . . . Joel Edd Boyd 
‘73 to Shera Margaret Johnston ‘77 on Nov. 
25. Residence: Indialantic, Fla. .. . Kerrie 
Lynn Protsman '74 to Edward James Nicols 
on May 23. Residence: Tampa, Fla. . . . : 
G. Richard Wagoner '75 to Kathleen Kaylor '77 

on Sept. 8. Residence: New York, N.Y... . 

Sarah A. Fetter '76 to Mark E. Robinson '76 

on Aug. 26, 1978. Residence: Cambridge, 

Mass. . . . Carole Elizabeth Nurmi ’76 to 

Martin Bruce Cummings Jr. on Sept. 23, 








T Kimbrough lacks a middle name but very 
little else. Striding lightly through the motel 
restaurant in a dark blue double-breasted suit, 
eyes blue and brown hair attractively streaked 
with gray. Kimbrough looks more like a river- 
boat gambler than an opera singer or Old Testament 
scholar or professor, all of which he ts. 

Kimbrough B.D. °62 says of his missing name, *“‘l 
think it must be a Southern phenomenon. I grew up all 
over northern Alabama; my father was a Methodist 
minister. | go by “Steven” but | didn’t have my name 
changed out of respect to my father. I have a couple of 
friends in the South who didn’t have first names, just 
initials.” 

Kimbrough’s home base is Bonn, West Germany, 
and he had alighted in Durham to watch his son Timothy 
graduate from Duke (two other sons, Steven and Mark, 
are undergraduates). In Bonn Kimbrough serves as 
European executive secretary for Christian Arts, Inc., an 
organization interested in the “demonstration of a life and 
art based on Jesus Christ... . °’ But Kimbrough, 43, 
is also an operatic baritone. In addition, he lectures on 
theology and says his work in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, last 
year made him the first Protestant theologian to lecture in 
a Communist country since World War II. He is the 
author of “Israelite Religion in Sociological Perspective’ 
and is the editor of the forthcoming collection of essays. 
Social Dimensions in Israelite Religion and Literature.” 

How does he do it all? What ties it all together? 

He doesn't dawdle. “I have.’ he says, **a hard time 
with wasting time. I do a lot of work when I travel, and | 
travel a lot. That's what I like about this suit—I can fold 
it up and it doesn’t wrinkle. | have a cassette with an 
earphone, so I can work on languages, and I can switch 
from my linguistic work to music. And it’s relaxation.” 
Propelled. if not noticeably driven. Kimbrough sums up 
his impulse to work by saying. “‘There’s an old Greek 
adage that says unless all of one’s talents are pursued 
along lines of excellence, life is not worth living.” 

And the binding force of his several careers? 

“It's been a strange thing to combine two or three 
careers. In a very real sense, I can honestly say I’ve 
never ceased to feel | was a minister. Wherever I’ve 
worked, there have been people with needs. When I was 
at Duke Divinity School, | served a pastoral ministry 
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Kimbrough in Poland in 1976, pausing during rehearsals of 
““Porgy and Bess’’ and ‘‘West Side Story.” 


at the Methodist church in Hillsborough. I had then, and 
still do, a deep affection for pastoral ministry.”’ 

It was at Duke that Kimbrough was steered toward 
his language studies. As he tells it, he was standing in line 
for registration for his divinity classes when David C. 
Steinmetz, who teaches church history and doctrine, 
came up and engaged him in talk about Kimbrough’s 
undergraduate career at Birmingham Southern College. 

“| was intimidated into taking Hebrew,” says 
Kimbrough. ‘He discovered I was Phi Beta Kappa and 


he assumed | could handle it. I was a green student and 
trying to play my cards right, | wanted to be diplomatic. 
So I said I'd try it for two weeks. By the end of the two 
weeks I was so fascinated and enthralled, | went on to 
study the Biblical languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, 
and I did my doctorate (Princeton Theological Seminary 
66) on Old Testament and Semitic languages.” 

**| suppose there’s no such thing as purely religious 
or purely aesthetic experiences,’’ says Kimbrough, who 
is at ease with his combined careers. In fact, he sees 
his music as a source of energy for his other studies. 

“I’ve found,”’ he says, “that the aesthetic feed-in or j 
input contributes to my Biblical studies, teaching and F 
writing. Although music isn’t respected as enough of a € 
discipline to be an integral part of Biblical studies, you 
wind up faced with the problem of capturing the spirit 

or mood of religion. Music can do it where textual 
analysis can’t.” 

Last year was a good one musically for Kimbrough, 
who sang all over the map in what he calls *‘a year of 
first’s.’’ In Torino, he sang in the first Italian language 
performance of Henze’s ‘Elegy for Young Lovers,” _ 
which has an English text by W. H. Auden. His March 
appearance at Lincoln Center in New York, his first 
recital in that city, was greeted with good reviews, in- 
cluding a piece in the Times saying that Kimbrough’s 
program ‘showed a serious, intelligent sensibility, as well 
as a singer who is in touch with his instrument. . . .” 
(Incidentally, one of the best received portions of the 
recital were five songs by lain Hamilton, a visiting 
professor in the Duke music department.) 

In the fall, Kimbrough went to Freiburg, West 
Germany, where he sang in the world premiere of 
‘“Christopherous,”’ by the Austrian composer Franz 
Schreker. **Schreker,”’ says Kimbrough, “is almost 
totally unknown now, but from 1920 to 1930, he was the 
most-performed operatic composer in Germany, 
‘Christopherous’ was to have had its premiere in 1933, 
but the National Socialist Party, the Nazis, put the pox 
on it. Schreker’s father was a Jew, his mother was a 
Catholic. For 12 years he was head of the famous Berlin 
Music School. He died in 1933 and last year we did the 
world premiere. I’m in the process now of learning a 
cycle of songs of his that have just been discovered.” 
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Duke Alumni Register 


1978. Residence: Provo, Utah. . . . Edward T. 
Stockbridge B.S.E. '76 to Lori L. Fein '79 
Residence: Jacksonville, Fla... . Joan P. 
Cassetta B.S.N. '77 to Dale Jan Gurvis on 
July 6. Residence: Columbus, Ohio. . . . Pam 
Cook ’77 to Paul Gietzel on May 12. Residence: 
Palo Alto, Calif... . Andrew W. Lester '77 to 
Barbara R. Schmitt on Nov. 22. Residence: 
Arlington, Va. . . . Nalcy Lifson '77 to Glenn 
Rampe ‘77 on May 27. Residence: Tampa, 
Fla. .. . Laura Jane Middleton ‘77 to 
Matthew Stephen Dominski on Aug. 4. 
Residence: Chicago, Ill. . . . Gilda Florence 
Mockawetch °77 to Donald Belasheim on Aug. 
18. Residence: Hicksville, N.Y. . . . Betsy 
Jane Coward '78 to Herbert Phillips on July 7. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C. . . . Benjamin 
H. Flowe Jr. '78 to Sharon E. Delaney 

B.S.N. '79 on July 28. Residence: Chapel 
Hill, N.C. . . . Susan Friedland ‘78 to 

Darryl J. May '78 on June 17. Residence: 

St. Davids, Pa. . . . Nancy Payne Parker 
B.S.N. '78 to Jeffrey Kent Giguere on July 28. 
Residence: Durham, N.C. . . . Bonnie Cruick- 
shank '79 to Douglas Edward Rautenkranz 

on June 9. Residence: New York, N.Y... . 
Susan Elaine Mooring ‘79 to Mark Alexander 
Hollis B.S.E. °79 on July 28. Residence: 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first son to Kathryn 
Nordstrom Guinn ‘71 and Guy F. Guinn ‘71, 


Milwaukee, Wisc., on June 4. Named David 
Stewart. . . . First child and daughter to 
Diane Elizabeth Butler Murchison '72 and 
Colin Campbell Murchison, Roanoke, Va., on 
Nov. 23. Named Elizabeth Campbell. . . . 
Second child and first son to John E. Blount 
‘73 and Cynthia Stoudt Blount B.S.N. '74, 
Nashville, Tenn. Named Scott Christopher. . . . 
Twin daughters to Janice Moore Fuller '73 and 
James Michael Fuller, Salisbury, N.C., on 
May 2. Named Megan Teresa and Alison 
Deirdre. . . . First child and daughter to Louisa 
Plyler Tarullo '73, A.M. '74 and Daniel K. 
Tarullo A.M. '74, Bethesda, Md., on June 17. 
Named Amanda Ruth. .*. . First child and 
daughter to Allison Blount DuBuisson '74 and 
David DuBuisson, Madison, N.C., on May 18. 
Named Eva Blount. . . . Second child and first 
daughter to Thomas W. Winland J.D. '74 and 
Mrs. Winland, McLean, Va., on Oct. 5. Named 
Emily Elizabeth. . . . First child to Pearl 
Whichard Evans M.Div. '75 and A. Wayne 
Evans M.Div. '75, Lafayette, La., on July 6. 
.. . First child and son to Susan Bowers 
Guptill B.S.N. '75 and Randy Guptill, Burgaw, 
N.C., on Feb. 2. Named James Randal... . 
First child and son to Cindy Walters Johnson 
B.S.N. °75 and Charles Johnson M.F. 75, 
Savannah, Ga., on June 11. Named Justin 
Charles. . . . First child and daughter to Teresa 
Kelley Mooney B.S.N. '75 and Tom Mooney, 
Cherry Hill, N.J., on May 20, 1978. Named 








Letters 


Up with ERA 


Editor: 
I am so proud of Eleanor Smeal! She 
‘looks good—talks good’’—she’s a 
responsible and caring citizen. [*‘The 
making of a feminist,” March-April 1979.] 
Feeling that I had to do something for 
ERA, I spoke to our state representative, 
local newspaper editor and the school 
board. I’m still reeling from the totally 
negative—even hostile—response. So, 
I can really appreciate the job Eleanor 
Smeal is trying to do. She must be 
dedicated. I wish I could help her. 


Phyllis White Lindsey °S1 
Washington, Ga. 


Down with ERA 


Editor: 

In the June issue of the Duke Alumni 
Register, Elizabeth Clarke °39 wanted to 
hear from someone who opposes ERA. 

First, ERA will destroy the family for 
the following reasons: For the women 
who work outside the home, if the ERA is 
passed and in case of a breakup in the 
marmiage, the ERA will impose on mothers 
(regardless of whether or not she just had 
a baby) the equal 50 percent financial 
obligation for the support of their infant 
and minor children. 

Secondly, on divorce laws: ERA will 
invalidate all state laws which require a 
husband to support his wife. Mothers 
with children should be protected! ERA 
will deprive senior women who have spent 
many years in the home as wife and mother 
of their present right to be supported by 
their husbands and to be provided with 
a home. 

ERA will eliminate the present right of 
a wife to draw Social Security benefits 
based on her husband’s earnings. For a 
homemaker to receive benefits, her 
husband would be forced to pay double 
Social Security taxes on the assumed value 
of her services in the home. 


ERA will compel the states to set up 
taxpayer-financed child care centers for 
all children regardless of need. 

The family structure: ERA will legalize 
homosexual ‘“‘marriages’’ and permit such 
‘‘couples’’ to adopt children and to get 
tax and homestead benefits now given to 
husbands and wives. 

On the draft: ERA will make women 
subject to the draft on an equal basis 
with men in all our future wars. ERA will 
make women and mothers subject to 
military combat and warship duty. 
Congress has always had the power to 
induct women, but no woman as yet has 
ever had to register to be drafted in our 
nation and made to fight wars, and there 
will be other wars. Think about it! God 
made women to bear children, not guns. 

ERA will deprive women in industry of 
their legal protections against being in- 
voluntarily assigned to heavy lifting, 
strenuous and dangerous men’s jobs and 
compulsory overtime. Can you imagine, a 
woman who has just had a baby three 
months previous could be subjected to 
this? 

ERA will require police departments to 
eliminate physical tests and to pass over 
qualified men so that women will be 
hired and assigned on a one to one basis. 

ERA will eliminate present lower life 
insurance and auto accident insurance 
rates for women. 

Jean Noble, National Council of Negro 
Women says, “‘I call the Equal Rights 
Amendment the liftin’ and totin’ bill. 
More than half of the black women with 
jobs work in service occupations, if the 
amendment becomes law, we will be the 
ones liftin’ and totin’.”’ 

Congresswoman Lenor Sullivan says, 
‘‘I do not wish to see—and vote for—a 
constitutional amendment which would 
require all women to be equally obligated 
with their husbands to support the family, 
even though millions of women may choose 
to do so.”’ 


Letty Brown °49 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 
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Michelle Joanne. . . . Second child and first 
daughter to Charles B. Terrell M.Div. '75 and 
Diana Terrell, Columbiana, Ohio, on May 2. 
Named Wendy Durig. 


Deaths 


Carl C. Edens Sr. '19 on July 2. The Rowland, 
N.C., resident died of heart failure. He is 
survived by a son, John C. Edens ‘50, of 
Laurinburg, N.C. 


Emma Bain Johnson °31, A.M. '43 on June 6. 
She had been a resident of Thomasville, N.C., 
for 25 years, but had lived in Rocky Mount, 
N.C., since her retirement. She was employed 
by schools in Rural Hall, Forsyth County, 
Oxford, and was the former librarian at 
Thomasville Senior High School and at High 
Point Central High School. She was a member 
of Delta Kappa Gamma International Society, 
the AAUW, North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the United Methodist 
Church Women. She was the first recipient of 
the Walter Lambeth Award, presented to 
educators in Thomasville. 


Nellie Moorefield Saunders '34 on July 8. A 
resident of Richmond, Va., at the time of her 
death, she had taught elementary school at 
Bahama, N.C. and was the widow of William 
L. Saunders. 


Luther V. Winstead 35 on June 22. The retired 
postmaster of Clinton, Md., died in a nursing 
home after a long illness. He was the past 
president of the Clinton Lions Club and an 
active church worker. He was a member of the 
track team and Pi Kappa Alpha while at Duke. 
His daughter survives. 


Edna Fluegel A.M. °36, Ph.D. ’38 on June 4 
of emphysema. She had taught at Trinity 
College from 1949 until 1972 and was the retired 
chairman of the political science department. 
She had served as a research consultant to 
foreign policy groups and congressional com- 
mittees and had been a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institute. She is survived by a 
sister. 


Robert P. Beaman Jr. ’45 on March 20 in 
Solvang, Calif. , following a cerebral hemorrhage. 
The California realtor is survived by his brother 
Nathaniel Beamon 45, JD °49. 


Henry Hall Wilson Jr. ’42, J.D. ’48 on July 22. 
The former state legislator and administrative 
assistant to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
died in a Charlotte, N.C., hospital where he 
had been a patient for three weeks. He practiced 
law in Monroe, N.C., and served in the 
General Assembly for two terms. His wife 
Mary and three children survive. 


Margaret Oakes Hosimer 48 on May 29. 

The Charleston, W.Va., native died after a long 
illness. She was employed by the West Virginia 
Employment Security Division and was a 
member of the Ann Bailey Chapter of the 
DAR. Her two children and mother survive. 


Donald A. Campbell B.S.M.E. ’50 on July. 23 
of a heart attack while on vacation in New 
York. He lived in Alexandria, Va., where he 
was pastor of Westminister Presbyterian 
Church. He had belonged to the committees 
on ministerial relations and planning and 
evaluation of the National Capital Union 
Presbytery and was vice-president and trustee 


Estate planning 

It’s not too late to register for a two-day con- 
ference at Duke on the complex field of estate 
planning. The conferees, who will incude law- 
yers, certified public accountants, trust officers, 
chartered life underwriters, will hear discus- 
sions on estate and gift taxes, will and trust 
drafting techniques, the problems of estate 
planning. The 11 faculty members are drawn 
from the same fields and are experienced in 
estate planning. The conferences will be held 
on Thursday and Friday, Oct. 18-19 at the medi- 
cal center library. Registration fee is $150. If 
you want further information, write Estate 
Planning Conference, Duke University, 2127 
Campus Drive, Durham, NC 27706 or call (919) 
684-2123. 
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Alumni together 


Local clubs across the country invite all 
Duke alumni to special events at away 
football games. For specifics, watch for 
local mailings, read the Register or contact 
Linda Sigmon, Alumni House, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N.C. 27706, (919) 684- 
5114. 


October 6—Duke vs. Army 

DUMAA outing, including stadium tailgate 
picnic and post-game reception at the 
Thayer Hotel, West Point. 


October 13—Duke vs. Richmond 
Richmond Duke Club plans pregam 
barbecue. ‘ 


November 3—Duke vs. Georgia Tech 
Atlanta Duke Alumni Association holds 
post-game reception at the Sheraton- 
Atlanta Hotel. 


November 10—Duke vs. Wake Forest 
Forsyth County Duke alumni offer pregame 
brunch at Old Town Club and bus service 
to the game. 
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of the Presbyterian Home of the District of 
Columbia. His wife Winifred and four children 
survive. 


Reginald Hall Johnson Jr. M.D. ’50 in 
February. The pioneer radiologist was an 
ardent sports fisherman, world traveler and war 
veteran. He maintained offices in Delray 
Beach, Boca Raton and Belle Glade and was 
the co-founder of Doctor’s Hospital. He 
founded and became the first president of the 
Ocean Ridge Civic Association. At his request, 
his ashes were buried at sea from aboard his 
personal yacht by members of his family. 


Anne Milford Eckard ’53 on June 20. The 
Bellevue, Wash., resident was president of 
Sigma Kappa sorority while at Duke, and 
served as the Seattle Loyalty Fund chairperson 
from 1961-63. She is survived by her husband 
Glenn and two sons. 


Claud B. Green Ph.D. ’53 on June 24. The 
dean of undergraduate studies at Clemson 
University died following a short illness. 
Green underwent heart surgery in May and 
was recuperating at his brother’s home in 
Toccoa, Ga. The former University of Georgia 
instructor was an English professor before 
going to Clemson in 1940. The author of a - 
number of magazine articles and a book, 
‘John Trotwood Moore: Tennessee Man of 
Letters,’’ he was a member of the Smithsonian 


Association, the Modern Language Society and ~ 


vice-president of the Piedmont Area Phi Beta 
Kappa Association. His brother survives. 


Carl Hurst Julian ’67 on April 26 after an 
extended illness. She was a projects programmer 
for the IBM Corp. at Research Triangle Park 
and was a resident of Apex, N.C. Her husband 
Dennis and parents survive. 


James Frederick Bogle 77 on June 23. His 
death by monoxide poisoning was ruled 

a suicide. A resident of Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
he is survived by his parents. 


Richard B. Henney 


Richard B. Henney, executive director of the 
Duke Endowment, died June 1 at New York 
Hospital after a short illness. He was 60 years 
old. Henney, who joined the Duke Endowment 
in 1953, had served as assistant treasurer, 
treasurer and then secretary before becoming a 
trustee in 1967 and director in 1971. He was 
also assistant treasurer at Duke Power Co. 
from 1961 to 1968 and director and chairman 
of the finance committee from 1968 to 1974. 
Henney was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of Virginia and received his master’s 
in business administration from Hofstra 
College. Duke conferred an honorary doctor of 
laws degree on him in May. 


Kenneth Clark 


A memorial service to honor Dr. Kenneth W. 
Clark, professor emeritus of New Testament at 
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The 1980 Duke University Alumni Association travel 
program is designed to offer a wide choice in types of 
trips, areas visited and cost. We hope there will be 
something you will find appealing. 

Cost prevents us from mailing brochures on 
each trip to each alumnus. Look over the trip descrip- 
tions, then send us the coupon below showing your 
areas of interest. We will mail the requested 
brochures to you as they become available. 


Voyage to Classical 


Lands 
March 3-18 


Cruise the eastern Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea 
and Gulf of Aqaba aboard m.t.s. ORION. Visit ports in 
Greece, Israel, Cyprus, Jordan and Egypt. Some of the 
optional land tours offered are: Petra, Jordan; Luxor, Abu 
Simbel, Cairo, Pyramids of Giza in Egypt; Jerusalem, 
Gailiee and Haifa in Israel. Distinguished guest lecturers 
will accompany the trip to deliver lectures and hold 
informal discussions about the areas and sites visited. 
Cost: approximately $2,675 to $3,255. 


New Zealand-Australia 


March 22 to April 5 


Pan Am 747 from Los Angeles to Auckland, New Zea- 
land. Three nights in Auckland and Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. Includes 
breakfast and dinner each day, half day sightseeing in 
each city. Many fascinating optional side trips. Approxi- 
mately $2,250 from Raleigh/Durham, $1,950 from Los 
Angeles. Optional three day, two night stay in Hawaii at 
end of trip for $200. 


Portugal-Spain 


May 15-28 


Round trip via Trans World Airways. Four days in Lisbon; 
four days in Madrid (optional tours to Toledo, Segovia, El 
Escorial). Fly to Seville for one day; by land to Tor- 
remolinos via Jerez (heart of the sherry country) and 
Gibralter. Four days on the Costa del Sol, optional trips to 
Granada and the Alhambra, and other areas. American 
breakfasts and dinners included. Cost: approximately 


aeet,750.. 


Around the British 


Isles 
June 13-28 


Fly SAS to Bergen, Norway. Board the WORLD DIS- 
COVERER to visit ‘off the beaten track’ areas of the 
British Isles. Some ports to be visited: Isles of Shetland; 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, Scotland; Isles of Orkney, 
Skye, Lewis and Mull; Dun Laoghaire and Cobh, Ireland; 
Conway, Holyhead and Fishguard, Wales; Scilly Isles; 
Avonmouth and Southampton, England. Noted lecturers 
will accompany the cruise to share their knowledge of 
the history and culture of the British Isles. — 


Munich- 
Oberammergau 


Prague-Vienna 
July 21-August 1 


Five nights in Munich with a full day at the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Optional trips to Berlin, Salzburg and 
Berchtesgaden. By train to Prague for a three night visit in 
this center of art, music, architecture and gardens. By 
private coach to Vienna for three nights. Many optional 
trips to Prague and Vienna. Cost: approximately $1,830 
from New York, $1,930 from Raleigh-Durham. $60 re- 
duction for those not participating in Oberammergau 
excursion. 


Western European 


Passage 
September 4-18 


Fly to Amsterdam via KLM. Board the m.s. WORLD 
DISCOVERER for visits to Bruges; Ghent; up the Seine for 
two days of touring near Rouen; Mont Saint Michel; 
Belle lle; two days in the Bordeaux region with wine 
country tours; Santander, Spain and the Altamira Caves; 
La Coruna; Oporto; fly home from Lisbon. An added 
dimension of this trip will be the presence of a noted 
scholar who will share knowledge and interest in the 
areas visited. 


Portoroz, Yugoslavia 
October 3-11 


Fly New York to Zagreb, by coach to the resort Hotel 
Grand Emona on the lovely Adriatic coast. Enjoy private 
beach and marina, tennis, large casino. Half day sight- 
seeing included. Some of the optional tours offered: by 
hydrofoil to Venice; by air to Bled or Dubrovnik; cruising 
the Dalmatian coast. Cost: approximately $800 from 
New York. 


As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 


O Voyage to Classical Lands Cruise 
O New Zealand-Australia 

QO) Portugal-Spain 

O Cruise Around the British Isles 


Name, class 
Street 
City, state, zip 


Send to: 

Trish Robertson 

Alumni Travel Coordinator 
614 Chapel Drive 

Duke University 

Durham, NC 27706 


O Munich-Oberammergau-Prague-Vienna 
O Western European Passage Cruise 


0 Portoroz, Yugoslavia 
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the divinity school, was held in September in 
Duke Chapel. Clark, age 81, died in Duke 
Hospital after suffering a heart attack July 5 

at the Methodist Retirement Home. A textual 
critic and an authority on early Christian 
manuscripts, he had been co-director of the 
International Greek New Testament Project 
for many years before his retirement in 1967. 
As a Fulbright research professor, Clark taught 
in Greece in 1961-62 at the University of 
Athens. He led expeditions to St. Catherine's 
Monastery near Mount Sinai in 1950. As di- 
rector of an expedition to the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate in Jerusalem, he was responsible 
for research which led to the microfilming of 
some 3,000 ancient manuscripts now available 
to scholars at the Library of Congress. Through 
Clark's efforts and personal gifts, Perkins 
Library has acquired a significant collection of 
early Greek original manuscripts. The collec- 
tion, which now bears his name, is considered 
among the best in the country. John L. Sharpe 
Ill, Duke's curator of rare books, said that 
Clark's ‘‘major concern and love was for Greek 
manuscripts, particularly of the New 
Testament and the culture which produced 
them. It is fitting that the Duke collection, third 
largest in the country, be named for him. In the 
space of his life, he has looked at and collated 
more manuscripts of the Greek New Testament 
than any other textual critic.’” A native of New 
York City, Clark attended Peddie School, 
Yale University, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School and the University of Chicago, where he 
received his Ph.D. in 1931. He joined the Duke 
faculty the same year, and in 1968 was awarded 
an honorary doctorate of divinity by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Duke 
real inion 


reuniol 
Alumni Weekend 
June 12-15, 1980 


lf your undergraduate class year ends in 
0 or 5, this is your year to celebrate a 
class reunion. Mark June 12-15, 1980, on 
your calendar for Alumni Weekend. From 
the traditional alumni lecture, the ever- 
popular picnic to campus bus tours to 
individual class activities, there’s some- 
thing for everyone during Alumni Weekend 
1980. You'll not only find out the latest 
poop on your old classmates but you'll 
also learn what's happening on the 








campus today. More information about the 


weekend will be forthcoming in future 
issues of the Register and in class reunion 
mailings. But it's not too early to block 
off that weekend for Duke—and yourself. 
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Football! 


In the season opener, the Blue Devils beat East 
Carolina 28-14 at Wallace Wade Stadium. In 
these photographs, the marching band enter- 
tains at halftime and the littliest Blue Devil 
gets his horns adjusted by a passing student. 
Below, junior linebacker Craig Brown catches 
his breath after a play and, bottom, Duke 
quarterback Stanley Driskell hits the turf. Duke 
lost its second game to South Carolina, 35-0, 
but Coach Red Wilson’s first season is not over 
yet. 


Photographs by Scott Berg and Joseph 
Markwordt 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Mail survey probes 
alumni giving habits 


A mail survey conducted by the annual 
giving office indicates alumni are well- 
disposed toward the university, feel that 
it needs their support and that it manages 
its finances well. And while they say that 
Duke is “always asking for money,”’ they 
find its appeals not overly pushy. 

Despite these findings, only about 20 
percent of Duke alumni regularly give to 
fund drives. Contributions last year fell 35 
percent short of expectations. 

The results, not yet completely 
analyzed, show that the alumni surveyed 
do not regard Duke as a wealthy school 
with no need of alumni support. They 
feel strongly that Duke deserves to be 
among the top-ranked universities in the 


country, but only about half feel a strong — 


class identity. 

The 47-question survey, developed by 
the annual giving staff and a student in 
the graduate business school, was mailed 
in mid-June to a random sampling of 
4,776 alumni. The 1,016 responses repre- 
sented a 2] percent return. 

Allan Herrick, director of annual giving, 
said the survey was devised because his 
office-which is in charge of the Loyalty 
Fund, wanted to try to find out why some 
give and some do not give to the uni- 
versity. The total contributions of $1.3 
million_in 1978-79 fell shy of the $2 million 
projection—and barely kept pace with 
inflation. 

Of those reporting to the questionnaire, 
557 were regular givers to Duke and 459 
were not. 

In terms of results, 83 percent did not 
feel that Duke was a wealthy school 
undeserving of support. And 86 percent 
recognized that the Duke Endowment, 
which now provides only about 7 percent 
of the school’s needs, no longer brought in 
sufficient income. 

The respondents felt strongly—8& 
percent against 7 percent—that Duke 
deserves to be a top-ranked school. Yet 
only 56 percent said they felt a strong 
class identity. A total of 72 percent felt 
that the university manages its money well 
while only I1 percent did not. On this 
question, respondents tended not to hold 
strong opinions on either side. In fact, 16 
percent had no opinion at all. 

A total of 62 percent felt that *‘Duke is 
always asking me for more money”’ while 
35 percent did not. At the same time, 66 
percent were pleased with the tone of the 
appeals. On the question, “If | knew for 
sure where my money would go, then I 
would give more to Duke,” the responses 
from givers alone were that 27 percent 
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agree completely, 32 percent disagree 
completely, and 40 percent disagree.a little. 

On the class identification question, 
which read, *‘I never felt a class identity 
at Duke,”’ 9 percent agreed completely, 

32 percent agree to some extent, 25 
percent disagree completely and 31 
disagree to some extent. Broken down by 
decades, the classes of the 1940s and from 
1960 onward reported the greatest lack of 
identity. The classes prior to 1940 and 
those of the 1950s identified more strongly 
with their class. 

On a related question, “I came away 
with no strong feelings of loyalty to Duke,”’ 
6 percent agreed completely, 19 percent 
agree to some extent, 41 percent disagreed 
completely and 32 percent disagreed to 
some extent. The class decade breakdown 
on this question, the figures show a steady 
erosion of the sense of loyalty up until 
the 1970s. Then the trend began to go the 
other way. 

The returm on the questionnaire was 
small enough as to make results some- 
what suspect, but it stands as the most 
comprehensive survey of alumni in a 
number of years. In terms of response 
by class decade, the most came from 
the 1961 to 1974 classes (33 percent), 
followed closely by the 1951 to 1960 
classes (30 percent). Response from the 


1941 to 1950 classes, a group usually 


less_affiliated_because of the war years, 


was 24 percent. The rate of response 
fell to 11 percent from the 1931 to 1940 
classes. 

Herrick says that the survey has been 
useful, but that the solutions call for long- 
range planning. He feels that the university 
must work more closely with alumni and 
with current students to help instill in 
them a sense of what alumni can do for 
their university. The first results of the 
survey were presented in September to 
the board of trustee’s committee on 
institutional advancement. 


Chronicle reflects 
quieter campus mood 


Chronicle editor Karen Blumenthal senses 
that student journalists these days are less 
attracted by crusades than their counter- 
parts a few years back. She finds them 
more concerned with polishing their craft 
than pushing social causes. 

The students who published the campus 
daily six or seven years ago were caught 
up in the Watergate-style investigative 
journalism, Blumenthal says. ‘“They were 
out for social change, we’re out to be a 


University Chancellor Kenneth Pye, also acting 
president this year, talks informally with 
freshmen during one of a dozen get-togethers 
with new students at the end of September. 
Usually accompanied by a couple of faculty 
members, Pye spoke briefly to groups of from 
20 to 90 students, then answered their questions. 
These meetings in the Alumni House let the 
some 1,400 new students personally meet the 
university’s top official. 


newspaper,’ she adds. *‘The people on the 
paper in the past three years are a lot more 
conservative.” 

This shift in emphasis coincides with a 
similar mood among the student body, 
says the junior economics major who rides 
herd over a dozen staffers and scores of 
contributors. The paper may not be 
conservative enough yet for administrative 
officials, she suspects, who remember 
clashes in the past. Some may still be 
smarting from a story several years back 
that revealed the salaries of top adminis- 
trative people, information gained from 
publicly available IRS records. 

‘I cannot imagine doing something like 
that now,”’ says Blumenthal, who has a 
standing appointment every week with 
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Chancellor Renncth Pye aaa every other 
week with Provost William Bevan. 

This doesn’t mean that the student 
newspaper is a mouthpiece of the 
administration or that it has lapsed into 
apathy. The Chronicle has a stable of 
columnists, an active editorial board and a 
lively letters page. At midsemester, when 
new issues in the budget retrenchment 
were coming up every day, the paper 
received so many letters that it fell as 
much as 10 days behind in printing them. 

In fact, retrenchment is the prime topic 
for columnists and letter writers. But it 
has not yet become a hot topic. Even 
though several academic areas have been 
notified by the chancellor’s office that 
their future is being weighed in the budget 
cutback, there has been little reaction on 
campus. In 1975, when the forestry 
school was threatened with closing, 
students and faculty members kicked up 
such a furor and the school was given a 
second chance. But that school itself is 
once again under the gun. 

Blumenthal says that the Chronicle, 
more by shared attitude than policy, 
reflects this calmer mood on the campus. 
She admits that the paper is not as issue- 
oriented as it was in the early 1970s. She 
feels, however, that reporters today are 
“very Serious about accuracy and fairness”’ 
and have been eager to learn journalistic 
skills in classes and seminars. 

At the start of the fall semester, about 
100 students interested in working on the 
paper attended a two-day seminar, con- 
ducted by Bob Levy of the Washington 
Post, who got to know Chronicle staff 
people last year when he was a Post 
Fellow on campus. And students have set 
up their own house course on editing 
taught by a journalism teacher from the 
University of North Carolina. 

Perhaps the most readily noticeable 
change in the Chronicle, which is beginning 


Editor Blumenthal: Fairness, accuracy 


its 75th year, is a new and uniform type- 
face for all the headlines as well as the 
nameplate. The paper is not self-support- 
ing, but advertising pays over half its 
costs. It is distributed free on campus. 
Last year it brought in $97,500 in advertis- 
ing revenues and received $80,000 from 
the Publications Board, which is in charge 
of all student publications. 

Much of the editorial work on the 
Chronicle is at night. Deadlines begin at 
5 p.m. and end just after midnight. The 
proofing, typesetting and pasteup are 
finished from 3 to 5 a.m. A printer in 





nearby Roxboro prints the 12,000 copies 


and delivers them to campus by late 
morning. 

The 20-year-old Blumenthal is a native 
of Dallas, where her father is a corporate 
lawyer and her mother a social worker. 
She is an Angier B. Duke Scholar, who 
has worked on the Chronicle for the past 
two years and began her term as editor at 
the beginning of last summer. She has 
served an apprenticeship at Duke Uni- 
versity Press and in the summer of 1978 
was a journalism intern on the business 
side of Texas Monthly magazine. That 
convinced her she wanted to work on the 
editorial side. 

On the Chronicle, she previously 
served as night editor, the person in charge 
of getting an issue out, and as editor of 
Aeolus, the weekly feature issue of the 
student newspaper. For the past couple of 
years she has taught a second grade Sunday 
School class at Durham’s Judeo Reform 
Congregation. 


New patents policy 
draws some fire 


Some faculty members have objected to a 
new policy that would give the university 
more rights over university-related in- 
ventions. The university counsel argues 
that the policy would simply permit Duke 
to share in patents developed on university 
time and property. 

At a meeting of the Academic Council 
in October, Franklin Cocks of the 
engineering faculty submitted a statement 
that claimed this *‘may indeed be the 
most restrictive policy in United States 
academic history.”’ 

The policy, adopted by the board of 
trustees in June, states: ‘‘Inventions 
resulting from research or other work 


conducted by the university employees in ‘ 


whole or in part on university time or with 
significant use of university funds or 
facilities shall be considered the property 
of the university.” 

According to the new regulation, 
income from patentable inventions will be 
divided among the inventor, the 
laboratory, the department and the general 
fund of the university. 

The part of the policy that triggered 
criticism says that the inventor must 
prove that the invention resulted from 
work done completely on the employee's 
time and with his or her funds and 
facilities. Otherwise a ‘‘percentage of the 
gross returns’ belong to the university. 

University Counsel Eugene McDonald, 
who represented the university at the 
discussions, said that the stipulation was 
‘‘not unusual or surprising.’’ The policy, 
he said, was designed to prevent ‘‘ideas 
born in the university's womb’’ from 
being patented for the sole benefit of the 
inventor. 

To implement its new policy the uni- 
versity has hired Carl Wootten as Duke’s 
first patent administrator. He was formerly 
director of the University of Virginia’s 
patents foundation, which he helped set 
up and which is considered one of the few 
effective such efforts in the country. He 
is a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy 
and has a master’s degree in nuclear 
engineering from the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

In addition to working with the uni- 
versity counsel in identifying patentable 
discoveries, Wootten will conduct edu- 
cational programs to increase the faculty’s 
awareness of the patent system. 

In the past individual faculty members 
have hired patent attorneys to investigate 
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and process their claims. Under the new 
setup the university would bear this 
expense for the inventor. 

Most patentable ideas at Duke now 
come from the medical center, the 
engineering school and the physics depart- 
ment. 


Laws in nine states 
insure equal rights 


Overlooked in the uproar over the 
proposed federal Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is the fact that one in five Americans 
already lives under a state ERA, a Duke 
researcher says. Seventeen states have 
constitutional prohibitions against sex 
discrimination and in nine of those states 
the ERA wording is the same as or similar 
to the controversial federal proposal. 

And, says Dr. Z.1. Giraldo in a copy- 
righted paper written for Duke's 
Center for the Study of the Family and 
the State, families in the nine states aren't 
being torn asunder, unisex restrooms 
aren't in vogue and women aren't 
being marched out of their kitchens. 

Contrary to some widespread 
misconceptions, adoption of state ERAs 
has been beneficial to marriage and 
family life by removing the legal dominance 
of the husband and making the wife an 
equal partner in the eyes of the law, says 
Giraldo, a postdoctoral researcher at 
the center for the past two years. She 
examined 64 court cases arising from 
ERAs in the nine states—Colorado, 
Hawaii, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Washington—in the course of 
her study. The nine have a total popula- 
tion of 43.4 million, or about a fifth of 
the nation’s people. 

About 14 million households are affected 
by the nine ERAs, whose language 
generally parallels that of the federal 
proposal. It reads in part that *‘equality 
of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged”’ on account of sex. 

Giraldo concludes that the courts in the 
ERA states are hewing a fine line in 
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balancing the needs of families against the 
needs and rights of individuals—and the 
larger need of society to maintain the 
family as the bonding force in national 
life. Taken all together, she writes, 
nothing detrimental to family life has been 
wrought by state ERAs ‘‘in terms of 
family structure or in terms of the indi- 
vidual members of the family unit.’’ 

She could find no case where a 
traditional, male bread-winner family was 
harmed by an equal rights law, while on 
the other hand two-earner families were 
helped by less restrictive attitudes on the 
part of the courts. 

Giraldo says her study give clues to the 
effect a federal ERA would have on 
American society. Like the state ERAs, 
she argues, the federal amendment actually 
would be a “‘ratification and acceptance’’ 
of the changes that are taking place in 
society due to the new status of American 
women, rather than a factor causing much 
change in itself. 

The Duke researcher says the state 
ERAs haven't eliminated marital and 
parental roles, only eliminated the assign- 
ment of those rules by sex. Thus, state 
ERAs now make provision for alimony to 
a dependent spouse—who may be a male— 
rather than just to divorced women. 

State or federal ERAs would likely 
eliminate such laws as the one in Georgia 
which makes a married couple’s home 
belong to the husband, or a law in 
Wisconsin that puts a woman’s earnings 
from labor performed for her husband 
under his control. This **husband-manage- 
ment” principle is still in effect in North 
Carolina, which doesn’t have a state ERA. 

She found that not all states approached 
equal rights laws in the same way. New 


Mexico, for example, used a state 
legislative committee to review all laws 
and suggest changes to remove sex 
discrimination. Other states merely 
changed the wording of existing laws to 
be sex-neutral. Pennsylvania, however, 
left its ERA implementation almost 
entirely up to the courts, and that state 
alone generated more than half of the 64 
cases studied. 


Civil War books 
taken from library 


More than 600 books dealing with 
regimental histories during the Civil War 
were discovered missing from their 
shelves in Perkins Library in mid- 
October. The books, thought to 

have been taken over a period of time, 
have a replacement value of about 
$100,000. 

The public safety officer in charge of 
the investigation says he is working in 
cooperation with public safety people at 
the University of North Carolina, which 
had a similar loss several years ago. 

Sgt. Joseph Wilson says that if the books 
simply go into someone’s private 
collection, they may never be found. But 
if they are to be sold, there is a good 
chance, he says, of tracing them down. 

The books were part of the Flowers 
Collection but were shelved according to 
the library’s overall filing system, not 
in a protected area. The theft came to 
light after an English professor was 
unable to locate 14 titles in that subject 
area. A searcher assigned to help the 
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From the sunny front porch of his home, 
Duke political scientist James David Barber, 
known for his book on forecasting presidential 
worthiness, fields questions for a public 
television program an the U.S. presidency. A 
crew from station WHYY in Philadelphia tapes 
Barber’s comments for a three-part series to be 
called ‘‘Every Four Years.’’ They also taped 
interviews on campus in October with people 
from the Durham community-a minister, a 
construction worker, a housewife-that may 
appear on another segment of the series that 
is built around a Gallup poll. The Public 
Broadcasting Service wil air the programs, 
hosted by Howard K. Smith, early next year- 
the public view of the presidency on Jan 23, 
the historical view on Jan. 30 and the 
contemporary president and the influence of his 
aides on Feb. 6. 


faculty member was also unable to find the 
Civil War histories. Albert Nelius, the 
circulation director at Perkins, determined 
that the books were missing from the 
stacks, not borrowed or misshelved. 
After the Duke theft was reported, 
investigators discovered that UNC at 
Chapel Hill lost 500 books from its Civil 
War collection in 1977. The theft was 
unknown at Duke even though the two _ 
libraries share material on this period. 
The only similar incident at Duke 
occurred in 1976, when 1,484 newspapers, 
also from the Civil War period, tured up 
missing. The papers, valued at more than 
$10,000, were recovered by the 
university’s public safety officers. 
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That rarest courage 


Lacking heroic models, women struggle for self-identity 


Elaine Crovitz, a psychologist in Duke’s medical center, and 
Elizabeth Buford, a historian at the state archives in Raleigh, met 
in 1974 when they were both working on a political campaign 
together. Perhaps it was politics with its sharp definition of 
winning and losing that got them to talking about how hard 

it was for women to carve out lives for themselves. At any 
rate, they discovered they shared a lot of similar ideas about 
women, although, as Buford explains, ‘‘we came at it differently 
—Elaine was interested in sex role and I was more interested in 
the historical aspect.’’ They agreed that there were few role 
models to point the way to success for women. ‘‘We found little 
in history to help,”’ says Crovitz, ‘‘because most were presented 
as superwomen, not people that little girls, for instance, could 
identify with.”’ They talked about a book that would show the 
process, not just the end product, of a successful life for a 
woman. By early 1975 they were seriously reading and searching 
—and coming up against brick walls. ‘What we discovered,” 
says Crovitz, ‘‘is that a lot of the women we wanted to write 
about lacked the personal documentation we felt would be 
necessary to reveal them as persons. We had emotionally come 
upon a truth that we already knew intellectually: women were 
not supposed to be important, so they didn’t write things down 
the way men did, or hold onto their diaries or correspondence.’’ 
Eventually, however, the authors found what they needed to 
depict six women who exemplified courage in different fields. 
The book they began working on, mostly talking it out on 
weekends at Crovitz’s office in the medical center, was published 
in October of 1978 as ‘“‘Courage Knows No Sex.”’ It was a study 
of Saint Teresa of Avila, the 16th century Christian mystic in 
Spain; Mercy Otis Warren, an 18th century American writer; 
Florence Nightingale, the highborn Englishwoman, who made 
nursing respectable; Elizabeth Blackwell, who in 1849 
became the first woman doctor in the United States; Jane 
Addams, the trailblazing Chicago social worker; and Marie 
Curie, the French scientist whose turn-of-the-century work with 
radioactive materials brought her two Nobel Prizes. Elaine 


Crovitz is a native New Yorker who has been a teacher and 


_ therapist at Duke since getting her doctorate here in 1964; 


Elizabeth Buford, who was working on her dissertation at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro when she started 
on the book, is now assistant to the director of archives and 
history in the state cultural resources department. The 
introduction to their book pulled together the results of what 
they learned about ‘‘the complex lives, the many crises, the 
periods of despair, the sufferings and foibles’’ of these women. 
What follows is a slightly abridged version of the book’s 
introduction: 


aking moral choices based on personal values 
rather than the prevailing social norms 
constitutes the supreme courage of these six 
women. They made painful decisions alone, 
struggling with important issues, without 
the example of others in real life or even in myth. 
Through myth, heroic figures become available 
to the imagination to use as models. The wise old man, 
for instance, is found in nearly every culture and 
offers an image of old age as a time of wisdom and 
advice-giving. Another, the hero, is very real to man. 
The man of courage is to be found in everyman’s dream; 
to act in a heroic fashion confirms for men their 
masculinity. On the other hand, the heroine, the female 
embodiment of courage, is not a true counterpart to the 
hero, either in mythology or dreams. Even in the most 
intense dramas the heroine is rarely an initiator or 
resolver of the events around her. All too often she 
simply reacts to the forces and pressures within and 
without. 

The hero in a man’s dream is a clear, if often fanciful, 
personification of what a man can become, but the heroine 
is so ill-defined and practically nonexistent that she cannot 








The cover: heroic images 


Six years ago Caroline Vaughan became the first 
person to ever have a photograph purchased by the 
North Carolina Museum of Art. Now, thousands of 
photographs and two dozen exhibitions later, she has 
a picture hanging in a show in her native Durham that 
seemed to be a natural complement to our piece 

about courageous women. It is a picture taken in 1971 
of the pioneering portrait photographer Imogen 
Cunningham, then 88. [Our cover photo by Vaughan is 
another print from the same sitting: the one on exhibit 
is, Cunningham said, ‘‘the nicest portrait that has ever 
been made of me.’’| Vaughan, whose studio/apartment 
is given over to photographic images and apparatus, 
skipped her graduation exercises at Duke in 1971 to go to 


San Francisco to meet Cunningham, who began her long 
career as one of the first adventurous women 


photographers and who published a book of portraits 
after she turned 90 of other people over 90. After a 
year’s study with landscape photographer Minor White 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Vaughan 


began a four-year photographic journey across the 
country. Fifty-eight prints, now a part of the collection 

at Fort Worth’s Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 
came out of the 75,000 miles of travel. Vaughan’s 
interest in photography began in high school under art 
teacher William Stars, now director of Duke’s art 
museum, and continued at Duke, where she studied 
under photographer John Menapace. She specializes in 
sharp-focus black-and-white portraits and landscapes, 
out of her Image Works Studio in Durham, but she’s 
moving increasingly into color as well as commercial, 
industrial and architectural photography. Some of her 
most striking images are rugged nature scenes combining 
nudes. (That picture bought by the Raleigh art museum 
in 1973 was a white horse against a dark backdrop of tall 
trees, all reflected in water.) Now 30,.Vaughan has had 
six one-woman shows and is a member of the Polaroid 
Museum Collection, which has bought and shown prints 
in numerous galleries. 





serve as an extension of what a woman can become 

and do. The hero in dreams and myth lets boys and 

men know that they can attain in the highest sense. The 
hero acts in a grand manner, slaying dragons, conquer- 
ing dreadful obstacles, defeating enemies and winning 
glory. These qualities and characteristics can 

be assumed by a man in reduced proportions and still 
give satisfaction. The hero lets men know what is possible 
for them, even what is probable in their lives, 
encouraging expansion in self-identity. 

Women do not have symbols of courage available 
for them in the heroine. While women such as Esther, 
the pagan goddess and Elizabeth I are written of, by the 
time young girls learn of them on a rational level of learning 
history or reading literature, these figures no longer have 
the luminous quality of mythic figures which can trans- 
figure lives. 

Thus, women do not have symbols of expansion, of 
striving for excellence, of aspiration for the highest goals, 
of creating new things that can be used in dream life and 

fantasy life. In their most private lives, where the hopes 
for realizing themselves are transformed into possi- 
bilities for life, women do not have available the symbol 
of courage. The woman who possesses the closest 
possibility of becoming a mythic figure in Western 
history is Joan of Arc, yet Joan is most thought of as a 
woman who burned at the stake, whose valiant deeds 
occurred while wearing men’s clothes, with hair 
cropped like a male. She is thought of as a victim as 
often as a savior. What is impressed upon our memory 
is the torture and horror of the last moments of her life, 
not the overwhelming impact she must must have had on many 
people and events, so overwhelming and threatening that 
she had to be burned. The tale is all too clear for young 
girls: there is devastating punishment for taking on 
man’s role. But men who have been tortured in similar 
ways are remembered for their glorious deeds. Spartacus, 
the slave who led a great upheaval against the Roman 
tyrants, is remembered for his daring and cunning, not 
his capture and punishment for defying the leaders 
of the day. 

Men who suffer in myths often seem to be redeemed; 
heir suffering is the beginning of something glorious. But 
vomen who suffer do so without it being seen as the start 
of any change in life; women’s suffering is a closed affair. 

They suffer, and that is the end. Indeed the Judaic- 
Christian embodiment of the good woman is the enduring 
and suffering woman, who does so in an eternal gesture 
which is an end in itself. Myths arose out of the telling 
of tales by bards and from stories written by males, who 
told them from a male viewpoint. Women have not, in 
all probability, missed having a mythic heroine until now, 
when hopes and dreams of aspiration are entering 
women’s consciousness. Without the archetypical 
heroine these women have had to create modes of life 
out of strands of confusion and desire and tenacity. Their 
courage was not expected, anticipated, long thought over 
by themselves or others. They had to leap at every 
opportunity to strengthen themselves, not knowing what 
it would bring, but knowing they were denying them- 
selves the typical gratifications of women of their era. 


From the book ‘“‘Courage Knows No Sex,’’ by Elaine Crovitz 
and Elizabeth Buford. Copyright 1978 by the authors, published 
by the Christopher Publishing House. Used by permission. 
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Saint Teresa of Avila 


They, in fact, became women of courage without 
knowing anything about women of courage. 

Why are women denied courage? Besides the lack of 
a mythic model, women are not trained for any of the 
traits that make for courage. Women are not trained 
for, nor rewarded for, the creative imagination, a sense 
of adventure, or a generous willingness to share them- 
selves beyond the confines of the immediate family. 
Women are trained to care for the individual she is 
concerned with—the individual who concretely lives 
with her—parent, husband, child. This limited focus in 
relationships, woman to man, woman to child, permits a 
woman to see only what is needed by those she lives 
with, and her energies are consumed in responding to 
the needs of her intimates. Women are not encouraged 
to feel expansive in their sense of responsibility. 

The ultimate responsibility of women was to keep 
harmony within the immediate setting—that of family, 
home, possibly church and school. These horizons 
afforded the full range of opportunity to exercise her 
well-developed sensitivities to the needs and plight of 
others. 

Women have been reared to be submissive, pliant, 
pleasing and responsive to the needs of family members. 
They are traditionally reared to be more or less passive, 
dependent, unadventurous and protective 
of the immediate family. Women’s biological 
role, that of reproduction and the rearing of young, 
created a social role of dependence upon men and an 
excessive need to please others at the expense of self- 
growth and development. The division of labor meant 
men went out into the world to provide and women 
stayed at home to tend. This allowed adventure, 
mastery and perception of the larger whole to be 
man’s lot, while women developed nuturance 
and sensitivity to the feelings of those within the 
family. These feeling creatires, women, could comfort 
and heal the sufferings of their men and children, but 
not constructively do something about the evils and in- 
justices they saw in the world beyond the home. Freud, 
whom the feminists dislike for his “‘anatomy is destiny”’ 
argument, avowed that women are morally inferior to 
men, a condition he ascribed to penis envy. The sharply 
differentiated sexual roles, in which the man was en- 
couraged to develop strengths and resources to cope with 
the outer world, and woman was trained to deal with 
the feelings of family, had much more to do with the 
incapacity of women to learn to defend values courageously 
than any sexual envy. 

Courage, then, is a trait notably absent from most 
descriptions of women. Indeed, the few women of 
courage known to the educated world appear as isolated 
beacons flickering in different eras and upon different 
shores. What courage do we speak of? Physical, 
intellectual and moral courage. In myth and history we 
have the Amazon and Joan of Arc displaying physical 
courage and indomitable will. Women novelists, poets, 
artists and, more recently, scientists reflect intellectual 
courage. And the saints of old and humanitarians of the 
modern era bespeak moral courage. Marie Curie dared 
ask and answer through scientific means a question of 
nature which no one else presumed to consider at the 
time. Florence Nightingale, because of her outrage at 
the unnecessary and useless deaths of British soldiers 
in the Crimean War, spent a lifetime revolutionizing 
health care. 
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Mercy Otis Warren 


Why are female figures not brought to mind when 
one speaks of the different types of courage? The 
stereotype of women excludes traits of strength, assertion 
and initiative. Although there have been notable women 
warriors and remarkable women athletes, indicating the 
capacity for physical courage, it is difficult for both 
men and women to overcome the female stereotype 
which excludes courage. Yet women can bear the most 
intense physical pain, such as labor pains, and this 
physical tolerance is probably an important ingredient 
in physical courage. The myth that women are not 
physically strong, despite their longevity over men, is 
accepted as reality. 

And while people today accept the notion of women 
being able to make intellectual contributions, why are 
there few intellectual geniuses of the sort that remake a 
field among women? Again the stereotype female does. 
not allow for the solitude necessary for intellectual 
courage to be developed—women must serve others and 
be at the behest of others, having little time for self. 
Women’s lives are fragmentary, with little leisure for 





“Women’s lives are 
fragmentary, with little 
leisure for creative 
activity—women must serve 
others and be at the 

behest of others’ 
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creative activity. And if a woman of genius does appear, 
as Mozart’s sister, her creative work is lost to mankind, 
as the products of women’s minds are rarely thought 
worth saving solely on the grounds that women are seen 
as having little to contribute. . 

While moral courage is more equally expected of both 
men and women, the examples of moral courage often 
come from the public sector, not the private sector which 
women inhabit. While women may privately exhibit great 
moral courage on an issue, it is men’s deeds of moral 
courage which become known and hence available for 
succeeding generations. All these six women came from 
comfortable backgrounds, with no hint of poverty. The 
families were generally educated, well-read and given to 
an exchange of ideas. The comfort was not only a matter 
of financial security but also of the stability of a close 
family with common interests in books and ideas. While 
Florence Nightingale’s family owned three homes with 
boarders, they shared in the abundance of an ambiance 
of good books, worthy projects and high ideals. 

All these women were better educated than 





most women in their eras. They all were distinctly 
bright, and had the added advantage of having trained 
minds, which enhances the chance of making use of - 
intelligence. These women’s minds ranged beyond the 
usual province for women’s education and thinking. 

Saint Teresa, who played chess as a girl, excelled in 

this traditionally male game. Florence Nightingale 
preoccupied herself with health data, which as a young 
girl she secretly read at night. Marie Curie taught herself 
physics and mathematics and secretly took laboratory 
chemistry lessons. The intellectual curiosity and 
expansiveness of mind seen in their youth was not 
abandoned, for the women not only entered new domains, 
but they extended the boundaries of the domains they 

had chosen in ways which would alter the spheres of 
their work for generations to come. 

The most important similarity in the lives of these 
women—and a rarity among women—was the sig- 
nificance of their fathers in their lives. Each of these 
women had a father who was seriously concerned with 
the development of her mind and took an important role 
in the education of his daughter. Good mothering was 
also available to each of the women. Even Jane Addams, 
who lost her mother at the age of two, was lovingly 
cared for by her oldest sister Mary, whom she adored 
all her life. Enrichment in their lives was provided by the 
father’s approval and reward for the distinction and 
excellence of mind exhibited by his daughter. These 
fathers, while their daughters were young, took delight 
in their daughter’s powers of discernment, evaluation, 
judgment and independence of thought. The effect of the 
father upon the development of his daughter had even 
more of an impact because of their distance from their 
mothers for a variety of reasons. Both Saint Teresa 
and Marie Curie had mothers who died while they were - 
young girls; a good part of these women’s lives was. spent 
in watching helplessly while their mothers weakened 
and died. With the exception of Florence Nightingale, 
who seemed actively to hate her mother, although never 
able to accept it, the other women were fond of their 
mothers but did not identify with them in the traditional 
role model. The special bonds of respect and affection 
were reserved for their fathers. Yet these daughter/father 
bonds were not a secret relationship but an open one, 
condoned by the mother. Teresa’s father taught her to 
read by sharing the books in his library with her. 
Florence Nightingale’s father taught both his daughters, 
but it was only Florence, who so delighted in learning 
that she would wake up early in the morning to write an 
essay for her father on her newly acquired knowledge. 
These relationships with the fathers did not seem to be 
incestuous, for the daughters were able to grow and 
mature and did not become girl-women. Neither were 
these relationships tinged with guilt or shame. These 
daughters usually tended to become the father’s favorite 
child, gaining approval which formed a bedrock of self- 
esteem. The fathers either had sons or showed no interest 
in masculinizing their daughters—there was no indication 
of a need for a surrogate son. Rather the fathers seemed 
to take pride in helping to develop their daughters as 
women and above all as themselves. Though the fathers 
encouraged and supported learning and self-expression 
on the part of their daughters, not all approved of the 
actions these women would take that led to their contri- 
butions to humanity: 

These women were proud to be women; none wanted 


























to be men. Rather, as adult women, they worked to trans- 
cend the limitations of the female role in their society. 
As girls they had been reared with the models of 
femininity, in terms of compassion, sensitivity to others, 
and the capacity to love. They also received their fathers’ 
admiration and approval for their initiative, energy, 
capacity to think, and ability to express themselves. 
Mercy Otis Warren's father, for example, was not shocked 
by the writing exercises she demanded of herself in her 
attempts to develop as a writer. They were to become 
women who would not feel treacherous if they walked 
down the road of assertion, independence and personal 
strength. It is curious that courage in women seems to 
be linked with approval from the father for independent 
thinking, while creativity in men has been linked with 
close relationships to the mother, who, for a variety of 
reasons, praised, supported and extolled the imaginative 
process in their sons. While psychopathology has empha- 
sized the destructive aspect of identifying with the parent 
of the opposite sex, resulting in purported homosexuality 
as well as immaturity, little has been said of the benefits, 
such as courage and creativity. What can happen is that 
little girls not only learn femininity but also feel free to 
become resourceful, independent and expressive—traits 
which pleased their fathers. And boys, whose mothers 
reward them for using imagination and fantasy, do not 
necessarily become effeminate, but can wield the 
masculine traits they learn toward goals of creativity. 
Creative men and courageous women may be the 

most fortunate of human beings in not having to suppress 
their potential by denying to themselves experiences 
which society at large deems sex-inappropriate. 

Another common trait among these women was a 
strong sense of individualism. They felt not only free to 
develop their talents in as many ways as they could, they 
felt they were supposed to do so. They sensed few of the 
restrictions usually placed by society upon growing girls. 
A sense of personal worth, strong feelings of importance 
and the right to seek fulfillment—all present in their early 
life—made them feel the importance of their existence 
as individuals. The early childhood experience of most 
women, however is that their importance is only in 
relation to somebody else. But these women learned to 
value their actions, feelings and thoughts because these 
traits were valued by the father. They retained a healthy 
narcissism, a tendency to exaggerate the importance of 
themselves, their thoughts and feelings. This narcissism 
was self-sustaining—a propelling force in the face of 
doubts and difficulties—rather than self-centered or self- 
righteous. And this strong sense of individuality was 
wedded to an equally strong drive to achieve. All this 
gave rise to an inner expectation that something special 
was required of them in their lives. These women were 
usually vague about the path they would take early in 
their lives, but their tenacity and sense of “‘call’’ saw 
them through, whether others understood or supported 
their aims and goals or not. Though many of these 
women led lives in their youth that were outwardly 
ordinary, they usually were torn between what 
they felt they ought to do and what they were doing. 
This internal seething seemed to intensify their sense of 
mission. They would not give up—their inner experience 
reassured them that they were valuable individuals, bright 
and talented, and they were to lead lives that would make 
some difference to the world. These struggles to shape 

their mission took years in the lives of these women and 





came at various stages in their lives. 

Many of these women, feeling misunderstood or 
blocked by custom and tradition in their early years, 
found reaffirmation in religious experiences. Teresa, 
Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth Blackwell had 
mystical experiences of a religious nature, in which they 
were comforted by God in- his acknowledgment of the 
worth of their pursuits. 

Also manifest in the lives of these women was their 
marvelous humanness—their vanities, self-delusions, 
foibles and weaknesses. Said Saint Teresa of Avila, “I 
have no defense against affection, I could be bribed with 
a sardine,’’ expressing the human needs these women 
shared with other women but which they could accept 
and acknowledge. These women’s despairs and de- 
pressions were intense. They are not a superhuman lot, 
with unbelievable fortitude and stoicism. Their sadnesses 
griefs and self-doubts were strong, to the point even of 
suicidal rumination. But their great self-honesty and 
their dedication to their particular cause or mission was 
sufficient to avert personal disintegration. 





‘Though many of these 
women led lives outwardly 
ordinary, they were 
usually torn between what 
they felt they ought to do 
and what they were doing’ 
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Still another similarity was their capacity to find 
others with similar needs and values. The internal clarity 
these women felt, after having committed themselves 
to their roads in life, was such that in the face of over- 
whelming opposition, rejection, indifference, abuse and 
threat, they still radiated so clearly their life’s work 
that like-minded individuals received these beams and 
were attracted to these women. Lastly, these women 
all lived to unusual ages for their era. Such longevity 
was not found among all members of their families, 
suggesting that their dedication and energetic focus on 
suggesting a mission may have been a factor in extending 
their lives. These women surrounded themselves with 
young people and people with great curiosity and great 
zest for life. They would occupy no station for long and 
were incapable of leaving themselves in a rut to decline 
in mental and physical capacities. Rather, they had 
disciples or students, to whom they gave of their experi- 
ence and knowledge, helping them along and getting in 
return another affirmation of their qualities. It may be 
that many of the women whom we know about as 
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having lived courageous lives created friendships with 
younger people, so that the words of their deeds did 
not end with their own lives. 

In traditional rearing women learn that loving means 
sacrifice of self-development if they choose marriage: 
loneliness and lovelessness if they reject marriage. Many 
intelligent, energetic and expressive women in other eras 
have feared that marriage would have crippled or stulti- 
fied their capacity to grow in mind and spirit. They 
instead devoted their energies to the missions of their 
lifetimes. Marriage, with duties and burdens that would 
produce lives which were fragmentary, restricted 
and concerned with endless sacrificial tasks, were 
rejected by these women. 

Teresa of Avila chose a nunnery, as a haven for 
thinkers and inquirers, for she was frightened of frequent 
childbirth. The Victorian era women rejected marriage 
because they saw no possibility of developing themselves, 
nor of contributing to humanity their strengths and skills 
in marriage. Mercy Otis Warren and Marie Curie were 
the only ones who married. James Warren, Mercy’s 
husband, admired her talents and supported her efforts. 
Marie’s husband Pierre was an exceptional man and he 
and Marie were able to share the marriage equally, each 
giving their capacities and capabilities to their lifework 
of science. 

Few models satisfyingly combine the demands for 
love and work. In all of these lives the women struggled 
for a whole life, a balanced one, where the human 
capacities for love and work can emerge. The traditional 
modes of existence for women was too narrow for these 
women. They were conflicted, as all women seem to be. 
over the demands of love and work. The psychic split 
between love and work is to be seen in the lives of 
Elizabeth Blackwell, Florence Nightingale and Jane 
Addams, all of whom felt impelled to forego erotic love 
in favor of work. Their work could not be integrated 


‘with human love ofa particular man, only acceptable 


then in marriage. These dynamic, vital women would not 
consent to a marriage that would prohibit them from using 
their skills, talents and intelligence in the service of the 
values they lived by. They were highly effective women, 
easily a match for most men and the men knew it. Society 
insists that the man in marriage be older, smarter and 
stronger than the wife. And society has burdened the 
wife with time-consuming chores which often prevent 
personal growth and development. A frequent factor in 
marital discord in later life, ironically, is the failure of 
women to develop further. Teresa managed to channel 
her capacity for love into love of God, which aided the 
release of her energies into profound reform. Such a life, 
however, seems less possible in today’s secular era. A 
more contemporary model is union with a man who 
shares the values of the woman so that both the man 
and woman reach highest powers. Such was Marie 
Curie’s life. Finding ways to love and work which sustain 
and regenerate life-forces is a quest of all human beings. 
Sex roles that restrict women to sacrificial love and men 
to assaultive work result in an imbalance which restricts 
the human potentiality of both men and women. Perhaps 
today’s emphasis on development of women will enable 
women of courage to appear more frequently in the 
history books of future generations. 
ELAINE CROVITZ 
and ELIZABETH BUFORD 
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‘A wonderful, 
terrible, beautiful world’ 


In sermon at Duke, William Sloane Coffin offers three questions, no answers 


~ber-December 1979 


A self-proclaimed Christian revolutionary, Dr. William 

Sloane Coffin Jr. became a household word in the ’60s for his 
activities in the civil rights and peace movements. In 1961 he 
was arrested in Montgomery, Ala., with 11 other Freedom 
Riders for challenging local bus and restaurant segregation 
laws, but the Supreme Court reversed his disorderly conduct 
conviction. As chaplain of Yale University from 1958 to 1975, 
Coffin probably took his position as ‘‘Yale’s conscience” 

more seriously than then university president Whitney Griswold 
had expected when he coined the term. Progressively more 
involved in the antiwar movement, Coffin offered the sanctuary 
of his church in 1967 to all serious draft resisters. He counseled 
students on the moral issues of war and the draft and spoke for 
the delegation that delivered 992 draft cards to the U.S. Justice 
Department. He lent his name to antiwar and antidraft circulars. 
A widely distributed tract, ‘‘Call to Resist Illegimate Authority,’’ 
resulted in a Justice Department conspiracy suit against him, 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, and three others. Coffin was found guilty, 
fined $5,000 and sentenced to two years in federal prison. The 
charges were dropped when the appeal judge demanded a re-trial. 
Since 1977, Coffin has been senior minister at New York City’s 
Riverside Church. He was on campus in early September to speak 
at York Chapel on behalf of the Duke Committee to Reverse the 
Arms Race, formed this summer with the aid of Riverside Church. 
Coffin has described his ongoing dissent with American policy 
as more of ‘‘a lover’s quarrel, not a grudge fight.’’ The sermon, 
*‘Three Questions,’’ which he delivered at Duke Chapel’s first 
service of the fall, follows: 





oday is a special day in the life of this university. 


Here we are at the beginning of an academic 

year. Here we are ina community that knows that 

often there is more faith in quiet uncertainty 

than in loud certainty. . .a community that 
knows that there is nothing as irrelevant as an answer to 
an unasked question. . .a community which hopefully 
with St. Augustine believes in thinking and wishes to think 
in believing. 

So, let me start by quoting Leo Tolstoy, who once 
said, ‘‘Certain questions are put to human beings not so 
much that they should answer them, as that they should 
spend their lifetime wrestling with them.’’ And I want 
to offer you three questions which strike me as worthy of 
much attention as we go on our way doggedly, blundering 
toward heaven. 

The first question. ‘‘Who tells you who you are?’’ 
Now let me illustrate. Bob Young [Robert T. Young, 
minister to the university] has just said that I used to be a 
chaplain at Yale. Now it was natural in those days that 
seniors should ask that I write letters of recommendation 
when they went on, as so many did, to getting over- 
educated; as you know, education kills by degrees. And, 
if | may say so, these were brilliant letters that I wrote—to 
deans of such worthy institutions of higher learning as. 
Columbia Law School, or the Harvard Medical School. 

I would often begin: ‘‘This candidate will undoubtedly be 
in the bottom quarter of your class. But, surely, you will 
agree with me that the bottom quarter should be as 
carefully selected as the top quarter. And for what should 
you be looking in the bottom quarter if not all the sterling, 
extracurricular activites so eminently embodied in this 
candidate.’’ And I would list them. ; 

Being of a pastoral bent I would always show the 
letter to the student. And would you believe it? He or she 
was always hurt. “‘How do you know I am going to be in 
the bottom quarter?”’ ‘‘Well, the evidence is all in, isn’t 
it?’’ ‘‘Well, you didn’t have to tell them, did you?’’ You 
see what I’m getting at? I had written that this was a 
fantastic human being who happened to belong in the 
what—the 99.7 percentile. And the fact that they weren’t 
in the 99.8 percentile meant that they were flops. Such 
is the power of institutions of higher education to tell you 
who you are. I was saying that this is a human being 
of marvelous proportions who happens to be a pretty 
good student. But if you’re not a top-notch student, it 
doesn’t matter what kind of a human being you are. How 
inhuman can our definitions be in institutions of higher 
education. It’s a good question to ask on this Opening 
Sunday, isn’t it?—Who tells you who you are? 

Some people need money to tell them who they are. 
Most people in politics need power to tell them who they 
are. Many people need parents. As a chaplain, I used to 
be amazed at how many students could squeeze out almost 
all of the world in order to please two people who for 
the most part hadn’t spent that much time trying to please 
them. Some people need enemies to tell them who they 
are. Those of you who study church history know what 
I’m talking about. The faithful always need the infidel . 
to confirm them in their fidelity. But it’s a phenomenon 
to be found everywhere. Insiders need outsiders to confirm 
them in their status as insiders. And, of course, the 
outsiders need the insiders to do the same thing. It used 
to be and tragically still is that blacks need whites to 
tell them who they are. And whites need blacks. 
Communists need anti-communists. Anti-communists need 
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communists. Thank God for those Russians in Cuba! 

_ Now we know who we are! 
Ten years ago Vice President. Agnew needed the 

radical liberals and they needed him. When President 
| Johnson-announced his decision not to run again for 
presidential election, half a million people in the peace 
movement lost their identity. Who are we without our 
enemies? Fortunately, Richard Nixon came along and 
restored that identity. 

Who tells you who you are? Some people need their 
sins to tell them who they are. They tell you that their 
sins are their problems. I assure you their sins are their 
solutions. They hang on to their sins. Some people 
need grief to tell them who they are. So, it’s a good 
question: Who tells you who you are? : 

Of course, if you’re religious you have it made. You 
know you are infinitely precious. You know that you are 
unprecedented, irrepeatable and in the divine dispensation, 
indispensable. Why? Because God’s love doesn’t seek 
value, it creates it. We prayed that a little while ago. 

It’s not because we are valued that we are loved. It’s 
because we are loved that we have value. Just think, 

our value is a gift, not an achievement. Who believes 
that? I find it very hard. Who really believes that he 

or she never has to prove himself or herself? That’s all 
been taken care of. All we have to do is express our- 
selves. What a world of difference there is between proving 
ourselves and expressing ourselves. 

So, who tells you who you are? A pretty good 
question to start wrestling with early on in the academic 
year. 

Well, on to the second question. Also worthy of much 
wrestling with—particularly in these days: ‘‘Who defines 
our beloved country?’’ For most of us here today that 
would mean—‘‘Who defines the United States?”’ 

Now let’s grant immediately that the Russians have 


been behaving rather badly in Eastern Europe, questionably © 


in Cuba, as the Cubans perhaps have been behaving 
questionably in Africa. But let us see the Biblical 
injunctions not to seek the mote in our neighbor’s eye 
until at least we are thoroughly aware of the beam in 
our own. We're worried about Soviet combat troops in 
Cuba this weekend. Of course, we’ve had combat troops 
in Cuba ever since we took over Guantanamo Bay. 
And of course for 18 years we’ve maintained a complete 
embargo on Cuba, forcing the Cubans into the arms of the 
Russians. As that great Calvinist John Knox said, ‘“‘It 
is very difficult to alienate people and influence them at 
- one and the same time.”’ I think it comes as a surprise 
to most Americans to realize that since the end of World 
War II, we Americans have intervened in the internal 
affairs of another small country by a military effort or a 
major effort on the part of the CIA on the average of once 
every 18 months. Perhaps it’s useful to rehearse the list: 
1948, Greece; 1953, Iran; 1954, Guatemala; 1956, Lebanon; 
1958, Indonesia; 1960, Laos; 1961, Cuba; 1964, British 
Guiana; 1964, the Congo (as it was then called); 1965, 
the Dominican Republic; and thereafter, Viet Nam, once 
again Laos and Cambodia, because in order to withdraw 
from one country we had to invade two and bomb three. 
In other words we have passed from isolationism 
into interventionism without passing through international- 
ism. 
Now in the fourth chapter of the gospel according to 
Luke, in the second of the three temptations, the devil 
takes Christ up to a high place. (Let me say the devil is 





not necessarily literally true, just eternally true. And I 
should say ‘‘she’’ as well as ‘‘he’’ because if anyone is 
androgynous, it’s the devil.) The devil takes Jesus up to 
a high place and shows him all the kingdoms of the world 
within a moment of time and makes the extraordinary 
assertion, ‘“They all belong to me!”’ A very interesting 
view of the world. And then says the devil, ‘‘I will give 
them to you, providing you will serve me.’’ And as many 
of you know, Jesus answered, ‘‘No, it is written the Lord 
thy God, Him only will you serve.” 

What is the essence of that temptation? When you 
stop to think of it, it is power, isn’t it, or more accurately 
seeking status through power. And wouldn’t it be fair to 
say that perhaps the devil has taken 220 million of us 
Americans up to a high place and shown us all the 
kingdoms of the world within a moment of time and has 
said, ‘‘Keep it up! You’re No. 1! You’re No. 1!’ Mind 
you, not in terms of human decency but in terms of 
economic and particularly military power! ‘‘Keep it up, 
Americans! Achieve military superiority even though 
it costs you your national security.”’ 

Who’s going to define our country in the coming days? 
Weeks? And years? This nation under God. The March 
13th issue of Business Week was dedicated in its entirety 
to the decline of American power. And on the front was 
the face of one of my most beloved ladies, the Statue of 
Liberty, and down her right cheek coursed a single great 
tear. When I was growing up as a kid and seeking to 
define my country, I was told she was the Statue of 
Liberty, and not the statue of American power. Who’s 
going to define this nation?—For our lady is weeping. 
She may also be weeping because of our irrational love 
of loveless power. Or is it because those teeming masses 
yearning to breathe free are behind her back in New York? 

Well, on to the third question. ‘“‘What kind of a world 
do you want to leave your children?’’ I say that advisedly 
to the majority here who have no children as yet 
because I think we don’t so much inherit the world from 
our ancestors as we borrow it from our children. So 
what kind of shape is our world going to be in when we 
turn it back to our children? One of the great prophets 
of the Nuclear Age, Albert Einstein said, ‘‘The release of 
the power of the atom has changed everything except 
our way of thinking. And thus, we drift toward a catastrophe 
of unparalleled magnitude.’’ You see what Einstein, the 
prophet, was saying—the Nuclear Age, my friends, is 
the antithesis of the pre-Nuclear Age and not merely the 
extension of it as so many Americans still think it is. 
President Truman and his cabinet thought the bomb could 
serve the interest of the nation-state. Einstein was - 
prescient enough to know that the bomb had in effect 
rendered the nation-state obsolete. 

The world is always changing. Those of us who are 
Christians believe in a God of history—which means that 
perhaps the worst sin in the world is to try to put the 
freeze on history. Whether it’s our own personal history, 
the history of our nation, or the history of our planet. 
And the world keeps changing. Everything changes 
except our way of thinking. And thus the blind do not 
see and the deaf do not hear. They still think that we have 
to worry that this part of the globe can’t protect itself. 
against that part of the globe—when it’s the whole that 
can no longer protect itself against the parts. We’re 
living in a world not of idealism but of realism. How I 
hate people who say Christians are idealists. Show me any 
time in the Bible where the word ‘‘ideals’’ or ‘‘idealists’’ 


appears. All we hear about is truth. And the truth of the 
matter is that the so-called ethics of perfection have 
become, not unsurprisingly, the ethics of survival. We 
have to be merciful when we live at each other’s mercy. 
We have to be meek or there won’t be any world for our 
children to inherit. For the world is not too small 

for anything but love. And it’s too dangerous for anything 
but truth. 

But the world has not changed that much—not to 
religious people. According to the ancient religious vision, 
we have always known that we are all one—everyone 
of us on this planet. That’s the way God made us. Christ 
died to keep us that way. Our sin is only that we are 
putting asunder what God himself has joined together. 
Am I my brother’s keeper? No! I’m my brother’s brother 
and sister and sister’s brother. Human unity is not some- 
thing we are called on to achieve, only something we’re 
called on to recognize. 

It’s a good question, isn’t it? How are we going to 
define not only ourselves, not only our nation, but this 
planet? For as Thoreau said, ‘‘What’s the use of a good 
house if you haven't a tolerable planet to put it on?”’ 

It’s a gorgeous day outside. Walking around 
here you feel like saying, ‘“This is a day which the Lord 
has made. Let us rejoice and be glad in it.’’ And indeed, 
we should. As Camus reminded us, *‘There is in this 
world beauty, and there are the humiliated. And, we must 
strive, hard as it is, not to be unfaithful neither to the one 
nor to the other.’’ But in the midst of all this beauty, 
there are the humiliated, and we live under the expecta- 
tion of impending doom. 

We live in a wonderful, terrible, beautiful world. We 
cannot be optimistic, but we can be persistent. And as 


_we must avoid shallow optimism, so we must avoid 


shallow despair. We must avoid anything that’s shallow. 

So, at the beginning of a new year, I wish you lots of 
luck. Some questions are put to us not that we should 
answer them but that we should forever wrestle with 
them. Who tells you who you are? Who is going to define 
our beloved homeland? What kind of a world do we want 
to leave our children? I don’t like wishing you good luck. 
That’s not enough. Let me wish for you what that great 
Spaniard, Unamuno, wished for all of us, “‘“May God 
deny you peace, but give you glory.” 

WILLIAM SLOANE COFFIN JR. 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








°20s & ’30s 


Betsy Rooker Hicks ‘25, A.M.'29 began teach- 
ing in 1925 and cannot bring herself to quit. 
Presently, she is teaching in Norlina, N.C., at 
the local high school. Her husband William 
died in 1967; they had two children. 


Philip J. Kirk Jr. '35, A.M.'36 of Greensboro, 
N.C., is president of the North Carolina divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society. 


Dillard M. Sholes Jr. 38, of Johnson City, 
Tenn., has been named professor and chairman 
of the obstetrics and gynecology department at 
East Tennessee State University College of 
Medicine 


’40s 


Oscar O. Brown Jr. ‘41 retired from the 
Panama Canal Co. and is living in Longwoods, 
Fla., where he studys astronomy and is a 
volunteer with the adult literacy league. 


William Bevan A.M.'43, Ph.D.'48, William 
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Preston Few professor of psychology and Duke 
provost, has been appointed to a four-year 
term on the North Carolina Board of Science 
and Technology. The board is responsible for 
identifying research needs in North Carolina 
and making recommendations on policies to 
help meet these needs. 


M. T. Hatley Jr. E.E.’43, rates manager at 
Duke Power Co. since 1973, has been named 
vice-president. He and his wife Hendrika live 
in Charlotte, N.C., and have a son and two 
daughters. 


Herb Reid °44 has come out of military retire- 
ment to work as an associate with the South 
Dale Realty Co. in Miami. 


John G. Grubb E’45 is project manager for 
the J.E. Sirrine Co., consulting engineers, at 
Research Triangle Park, N.C. He and his wife 
Peggy have one son and live in Raleigh. 


Lois N. Knowles R.N.'45, B.S.N.°46, has 
been named a fellow of the American Academy 
of Nursing. She is professor and former assist- 
ant dean of nursing at Universaty of Florida 
College of Nursing. 


Norman Paulsen Jr. '46 has been named 
president of Barkin, Herman, Solochek & 
Paulsen, a Milwaukee public reiations firm. He 
has been with the firm as a partner since 1968. 


Charles I. Gibson B.S.M.E.’47 has been 
appionted manufacturing and product planning 
manager in the Chicago office of United States 
Steel Corp. after being transferred from the 
Pittsburgh office. 


James J. Heffner ‘47 has been promoted to the 
newly created position of national sales 
manager for ethical products in the pharma- 
ceutical division of A.H. Robins Co. in 
Richmond, Va. 


Frank D. Hall ‘49, L’51 has been appointed 
honorary consul general for Thailand. His law 
firm is located in Coral Gables, Fla., and 

he is listed in **Who’s Who in American Law.” 


50s 


Benner B. Crigler ‘50 has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for western North 
Carolina with Equitable Life Assurance 


In winters past 


Black coal smoke of a locomotive mushrooms 
against a winter sky in this 1920s scene of _ 
construction materials being delivered to Duke’s 
original hospital site. The trains still roll 

into the same area of the campus, where the 
power plant is also located, now bringing coal, 
not burning it. The diesel train (inset) is _ 


passing throu, ie a draviridge in the rack of 


the rapid transit system that links the pre 


hospital with Duke Hospital North, due f 
“occupancy in the first half of 1980. The 





Society. He and his wife Trudie live in 
Charlotte and have two sons, Benner Jr., a 
‘78 graduate and Robert, a Duke freshman. 


Marilyn Bailey Evans ‘50, a member from the 
46th district in Florida’s House of Representa- 
tives, was chosen Representative of the Year 
by the Florida Association for Retarded 
Citizens for her tireless efforts in the areas 

of confidentiality, patients’ rights and the over- 
all betterment of mental health care. 


Edwin E. Boshinski '51, of Englewood, Ohio, 
has been named director of research and 
engineering for the weighing and wrapping 
division of Hobart Corp., the leader in com- 
mercial food equipment. 


George C. Megill M.Div.’52 has returned to 
Brazil, where he serves as conference mission 
secretary in the Brazilian Methodist Church, 
to begin two new rural churches. 


William R. Allen Ph.D.’53, professor of eco- 
nomics at UCLA, has been appointed to the 
examining committee of policyowners at 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. He is 
founder and president of the International 
Institute for Economic Research and is current- 
ly the vice-president of the Southern Economic 
Association. He is married and has two 
daughters. 


Pierre Aubrey A.M.’53 has been appointed 
acting director of the American Studies Pro- 
gram at the State University of New York 

at Buffalo. He has just had his fourth book 
published, *‘Anarchist and Decadent, Mecislas 
Golberg.”’ 


Norman D. Schellenger ‘53 has been pro- 
moted to the newly-created position of national 
sales manager for hospital sales in the pharma- 
ceutical division of A.H. Robins Co. in 
Richmond, Va. 


Sidney R. Smith Jr. 53 has been named 
chairman of Germanic languages at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


James P. Farber °54, a foreign service officer, 
has been appointed director of the office of 
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security assistance and foreign military sales in — 


the U.S. State Department in Washington. 
From 1975 to the present, he served as U.S. 
consul in Durban, South Africa. 


Roger Lindsay ‘55, of Darien, Conn., has been — 


named general agent for the Natinal Life of 
Vermont Insurance Co. in New Canaan, Conn. 


Marshall R. Cassedy LL.B.'56 has resigned as 
executive director of the Florida Bar, and will 
enter private law practice in Tallahassee. He 

has been director for 21 years and was recog- 


nized as the *‘most outstanding bar executive in — 


the nation”’ in 1978-79 by the American Bar 
Association at its annual meeting in Dallas. He 
and his wife Donna have two sons and two 
daughters. 


Ruth Coffman '56 received her master’s de- 
gree in psychiatric nursing from Yale Uni- 
versity last spring and is now working at 
Friends Hospital in Philadelphia. 


Birdsall Viault A.M.'57, Ph.D.’63 has been 
appointed chairman of Winthrop College's 
history and geography department. He has 
been on the faculty since 1968. 


Samuel C. Colwell '58 has been appointed 

director of market planning at Fairchild In- 
dustries in Germantown, Md. Fairchild Indus- 
tries is a diversified aerospace and communi- 
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tions company which builds military and 
ivilian aircraft. 

Jack F. MacMillan ‘58 has been named senior 
vice-president with responsibility for adminis- 
trative and manufacturing functions at Corson 
Furniture Industries. He and Harriet 
Drawbaugh MacMillan '59 are residents of 
Hickory, N.C. 


R. Wiley Bourne B.S.M.E.’59 has been ap- 
pointed as a vice-president of Eastman Chem- 
ical Products and is responsible for textile 
fibers marketing. He and his wife Elise have 
one son and one daughter and live in Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
Patsy Apple Morse R.N.’59 and F. D. Morse 
Jr., Pearisburg, Va., on Sept. 9, 1978. Named 
Pamela Marie. 


’60s 


Sarah Gaston Borders ’60 is a high school 
counselor in Statesville, N.C., where she lives 
with her husband Jack and their two sons. She 
received her master’s degree in counseling from 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel ~ 
Hill and her thesis was published in October 
by the High School Journal. 


Noel J. Richards A.M.’61 has recently been 
named chancellor of the University of Wis- 
consin at La Crosse. His wife, Barbara Green 
Richards B.S.N.’61, does volunteer nursing for 
the Red Cross. They have four children. 


O. Temple Sloan Jr. 61, president of General 
Parts in Raleigh, N.C., has been elected to the 
Raleigh board of directors of Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Robert Zimmerman ‘61, formerly supervisory 
analyst at Aeroquip Corp. Data Processing 
Center, has been promoted to manager 

of training and standards. Aeroquip Corp. is 

a leading producer of flexible hose assemblies, 
quick-disconnect couplings, hydraulic and 
pneumatic cylinders, spring brakes and 
railroad brake parts in Jackson, Mich. 


Linda Meroe Garrett Johnson ‘62 has been 
chosen bilingual advisor for the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. Previously, she was 
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student activities coordinator at San Pedro 
High School. She lives in Harbor City, Calif. 


Donald S. Douglas Ph.D.’63, one of the orig- 
inal faculty members at Governors State 
University, has been appointed provost of State 
of New York University College at Brockport. 
He and his wife Kari have two daughters. 


Fred Schmidt ’63 has been named corporate 
relations officer at the Duke Office of De- 
velopment. Since graduation, he has been 
senior product manager for Planters Peanuts, 
brand manager of the tobacco division of 
Liggett and Myers and product manager of the 
new business division of General Mills. 


Linda Loeb Clark '64 is spending the 1979-80 
academic year as research fellow at the Bunt- 
ing Institute of Radcliffe College. She is on 
leave from her position as associate professor 
of history at Millersville State College. 


Lawrence A. Clayton ’64 is on sabbatical leave 
from his position as associate professor in the 
history department at the University of Ala- 
bama. He is now in New York City working 
on a history of W. R. Grace and Co. and its 
role in the emergence of modern Peru. He and 
his wife Deborah have one daughter. 


T. Nick Gray ’64 is a controller for Concord 
Corp., a nationwide investment company with 
primary emphasis in real estate. He lives in 
San Antonio, Tex. 


James R. Ladd ’64 has become the managing 

partner of the Tokyo office of Deloitte Haskins 

& Sells. He was formerly in the Seattle office. 
es 


David G. Warren J.D.'64 has been named 
acting director of the Duke Health Administra- 
tion program. He will continue his teaching 
responsibilities in health law and policy. He has 
been a professor at the Medical Center since 
1975. z 


A Courtney Shives ’66 has returned to his 
hometown of Greenville, S.C., where he is 
self-employed as a real estate investment and 
management specialist. Previously, he was an 
assistant professor of management at the Uni- 
versity of Montana in Missoula. 


Doug Adams ’67 has been promoted to 
associate professor at the Pacific School of 
Religion and the doctoral faculty in Theology 


The Loyalty Fund supplements income 
from endowment and tuition. 


ee 


To balance the scales 
Duke needs your 
support. 


and the Arts at the Graduate Theological 
Union in Berkeley, Calif. He presented a paper 
this summer at a seminar in Jerusalem. 


James E. Caldwell 67 has been promoted to 
manager in the management advisory services 
staff of Deloitte Haskins and Sells, the 
international firm of certified public account- 
ants. His offices are in Atlanta. 


Tom Connelly Jr. M.H.A.’67 is dean of the 
school of nursing and health sciences at 
Western Carolina University in Cullowhee. 
He lives in Sylva, N.C. 


Mary Mitchell Harris 67, assistant professor 
of psychology at Spelman College, has been 
elected president of the Atlanta chapter of the 
Association of Black Psychologists. She and 
her husband Mike have three children. 


Carl F. Bianchi J.D.’68, administrative di- 
rector of the Idaho courts, was elected to the 
executive committee of the Conference of State 
Court Administrator's annual meeting in 
Flagstaff, Ariz. He and his wife Gloria live 

in Boise, Idaho. 


Javaid R. Khwaja A.M.’68, Ph.D.’78 has 
accepted a teaching position with Ohio 
Northern University in the College of Busi- 
ness Administratin. He lives in Ada, Ohio. 


Michael Landau °68 has moved from Marietta, 
Ga., to Ridgefield, Conn. He has been named 
president of the F. Schumacher and Co. in 
the wall coverings division. 


W.F. Landing D.Ed.’68, assistant superin- 
tendent of Durham County Schools, was 
honored by the Republic of China in September 
at the Durham Civic Center. He was presented 
the distinguished Medal of Culture by Am- 
bassador Konsin C. Shah. Dr. Landing visited 
Taiwan last year as a guest of the Republic of 
China. 


Pender M. McCarter ’68 has been appointed 
manager of public information for the American 
Federation of Information Processing Socie- 
ties, a group of 13 non-profit scientific, educa- 
tional and professional societies headquartered 
in Arlington, Va. He has written and pub- 
lished several articles on computer and in- 
formation related topics. 


Richard Van Dusen ’68 is an associate with 


$1,525,000 


the law firm of Brown, Wood, Ivey, Mitchell 
and Petty in New York City. He and his 
wife Mauryne Caine Van Dusen ‘70 have two 
children and live in Summit, N.J. 


Richard A. Crofts Ph.D.’69, formerly history 
department chairman, has been appointed 
associate dean of the University of Toledo's 
graduate school and assistant director of the 
office of research. He and his wife Carol have 
two daughters. 


Martha Miller Feuchter 69 and her husband 
are now living in Seattle, Wash., where he is 
doing post-doctoral work in the department of 
biological structure at the University of Wash- 
ington. They have two sons. 


Steve Joyner P.A. Cert.’69, a physician as- 
sociate at the Dixon Medical Center in Ayden, 
N.C., has been appointed to HEW’s Graduate 
Medical Education National Advisory Com- 
mittee’s adult medical care panel. He also 
serves as vice-president of the national com- 
mission of certification of physician’s assist- 
ants. He and his wife Janice have three child- 
ren. 


Kim Richardson '69 has been appointed to the 
faculty of Juanita College in Huntingdon, Pa., 
as an instructor in the education department. 
She is also completing requirements for her 
Ph.D. at Temple University. 


William C. Staples 69 has joined the North 
Carolina National Bank Corp. as income loan 
manager in Atlanta, Ga. He most recently 
served as commercial and senior loan officer 
for Community Federal Savings & Loan in 
Riveria Beach, Fla. 


MARRIAGES: Laurence I. Peterson 60 to 
Frances A. Hynes on July 1. Residence: 
Grosse Ile, Mich. . . .Linda Graffy °68 to 
James Belford on March 3. Residence: Los 
Gatos, Calif. . . .Roland T. Barnhardt ’69, 
M.Div.’72 to Emilie Sue Garmon on July 28. 
Residence: Charlotte, N.C. . . .Mare R. 
Hillson ’69 to Julie Dixon Kane on June 3. 
Residence: Fort Washington, Md. 


BIRTHS: Third child and son to Paul B. 
Pritchard III ’65 and Rebecca C. Pritchard, 
Charleston, S.C., on May 10. Named Matthew 
Crawford. . .Third child and first son to Yugo 
Suzuki B.D.’65 and Mrs. Suzuki, Tokyo, 
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Japan, on March 18. Named Jonathan Makota 
Vinson. . . .Second child and first daughter to 
Becky Roper Matkov '66 and Thomas J. 
Matkov, Miami, Fla., on March 29. Named 
Rebecca Grimsley. . . .Second child and first 
son to Elizabeth Rich Folberth '67 and 
William M. Folberth, Bronxville, N.Y., on 
June 11. Named William Mitchell IV. . . .Third 
child and first son to David L. Hunter '67 

and Susan Wilkinson Hunter, Edina, Minn., on 
July 19. Named Theodore Lamson. . . .A son 
to Michael A. Stephens ‘68 and Sharman 
Kasdan Stephens B.S.N.'71, Washington, 
D.C., on July 12. Named David Kasdan... . 
First child and daughter to Steve Lindberg '69 
and Kay Lindberg, Kingston, Tenn., on Aug. 
14. Named Kristina Ann. 


°70s 


Robert M. Ross ‘70 has begun house officer 
training in pediatric allergy-immunology at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake 
Forest University. 

Terry Jay Taylor '70 has completed training 


at Delta Air Lines’ training school at Harts- 
field International Airport and has been as- 


signed to the New Orleans pilot base as a sec- 
ond officer. He and his wife Deborah have 
two children. 


E. M. Williams II '70, M.D.'74 and Katherine 
Ward Williams B.S.N.'75, are temporarily 
living in Brussells, Belgium, for a period of 
language study and will later be studying 
tropical medicine in Liverpool, England. They 
will then be leaving for a three-year term at 
Kananga, Zaire, with the Presbyterian Church. 


Thurletta M. Brown ‘71 is now the assistant 
director of undergraduate admissions at Duke. 
She formerly was with Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, N.J. 


James L. Moseley M.S.'71 received his 
doctor's degree in applied mathematics from 
Purdue University last May. He is presently 
an associate professor in the math department 
at West Virginia University. He and his wife 
Lillian have two children and live in Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Jan A. Pechenik '71 has recently been 
appointed assistant professor in the biology de- 
partment at Tufts University. He lives in 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Betty Steedley Phillips '71 is a visiting as- 





Letters 


On barrier islands 


Editor: 

I was pleased to read the very fine article 
in the July-August 1979 issue of the Register 
concerning Orrin Pilkey and Wallace 
Kaufman’s new book ‘‘The Beaches are 
Moving.’’ Having been associated with 
coastal zone plans and programs, I have 
great respect for Mr. Pilkey’s work and his 
efforts to educate people about the vagaries 
and values of barrier islands. 

In May of 1977, President Carter, 
recognizing the need to protect the remain- 
ing unspoiled barrier islands, directed the 
Secretary of the Interior, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Council of Environmental Quality, and 
others, to develop an effective plan for 
protecting the islands from unwise develop- 
ment. At the same time, he identified 
short-sighted Federal programs and 
policies as being responsible for many of 
the problems. 

Since the President’s directive, a work 
group under the leadership of the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service 
(HCRS) has been working to develop 
the plan requested by the President. A 
part of the effort has been directed at 
identifying Federal programs and authorities 
that directly or indirectly contribute to the 
development of the islands. Not surprising- 
ly, they are numerous. 

Although the purposes for which many 
of the Federal programs were established 
are commendable, the fact remains that 
they have, in many ways, encouraged and 
subsidized development of barrier islands, 
resulting in problems of public health and 
safety, increasing costs, and loss of 
important public benefits. 

The situation is not the result of any 
directed Federal policy to encourage 
barrier island development. It results from 
a general lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of barrier islands as unique 
resources warranting special attention. As 
a consequence, many of the agencies 
simply make no distinction between barrier 
island and mainland sites when it comes to 


approving grants, loans or permits for 
development projects. 

While a broad range of Federal and state 
authorities address aspects of barrier island 
land management, barrier islands as a whole 
are treated only as a peripheral concern. 

Before one draws the conclusion that 
all Federal programs are short sighted 
with respect to barrier islands, I should 
point out that several do wear ‘‘white 
hats.’’ For example, the National Park 
Service and Fish and Wildlife Service both 
protect extensive areas of barrier islands. 
The Park Service recently also had adopted 
a foreward-looking, although locally con- 
troversial, policy of allowing nature to take 
her course on the islands. The Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, administered 
by HCRS, also has played an important 
role in protecting barrier islands through 
the 50-50 match grants it makes available 
to states and local governments. Further, 
the Office of Coastal Zone Management 
administers a funding program to encourage 
states to identify and set aside estuarine 
sanctuaries which often include barrier 
islands. 

I hasten to add that our proposals do 
not include massive new acquisition and 
lock up programs. We recognize, as so ably 
pointed out by Mr. Pilkey in his book 
‘From Currituck to Calabash,’’ that there 
are areas on barrier islands that can be 
developed for safe human habitation if that 
development is done wisely. However, it 
is important that those areas be identified 
quickly and that Federal development 
assistance be limited to those areas. 

It is our hope that by emphasizing the 
importance of barrier islands and the role 
Federal programs have played, both in 
developing them and protecting them, that 
a consistent Federal barrier island policy 
can be established to ensure long term 
bnefit at minimum cost to the general 
public. 


Paul C. Pritchard 

Deputy Director for Programming 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
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sistant professor at Geneseo State University 
College, and Lawrence V. Phillips, Jr. '71 

is manager of large analytical systems for 
Inficon Leybold-Heraeus. They live in 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


J. Russell Phillips '71 has joined the trans- 
portation consulting division of Booz-Allen & 
Hamilton as a maritime associate, based in 
Bethesda, Md. He lives in Vienna, Va. 


Harold G. Wallace '71 has been named assis- 
tant vice-chancellor for student affairs at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
He was formerly the assistant provost and 
dean of black student affairs at Duke. 


Clyde P. Evely Jr. '72 received his master’s 
degree from the Institute of Speech and Hear- 
ing at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill and is now a speech therapist 

at project enlightenment in Raleigh, N.C. He 
and his wife Deborah E. Swain '72 have one 
daughter and live in Cary. 


Peter Lawrence Hilbig ‘72 and his wife 

Alison have moved to Dallas, Tex., where he 
has been assigned to Delta Airlines’ Dallas/Ft. 
Worth pilot base as a second officer. He re- 
cently completed his initial training at Harts- 
field International Airport in Atlanta. 


William B. Plotkin ’72 is presently a post- 
doctoral resident in clinical psychology at the 
Klamath Mental Health Center in Klamath 
Falls, Ore. He formerly was on the faculty at 
the State University of New York at Albany. 


Steven Pointer '72 has been named instructor 
in philosophy and religion at Western Kentucky 
University. A former teaching assistant at the 
Duke Divinity School, he is married to 
Jacqueline Macy and they have one son. 


Corinne Travillion ’72 has been named di- 
rector of marketing research for Warner 
Brothers’ advertising and publicity department. 
Prior to joining Warners, she was marketing 
research analyst for Columbia Pictures’ feature 
film division. 


William A. Young ‘72 and his wife are now 
living in Denver, Colo., where he has been 
promoted to staff economic analyst by 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 


Nancy Weigle Kraus ’73 and Shane J. Krdus 
‘74 now live in Sandston, Va., with their three 
children. He completed his general rotating 
internship at the University of Tennessee’s 
Erlanger Hospital in Chattanooga, and has 
entered a private general medical practice in 
Providence Forge, Va. 


Patricia M. Moylan Ph.D.’73 has been 
appointed assistant professor in the college of 
basic studies at the University of Hartford. 
She lives in Bloomfield, Conn. 


Austin M. Allran ’74 has received his law 
degree from Southern Methodist University 
School of Law and is now practicing in 
Hickory, N.C. 


Steven K. Beckner ‘74, a freelance financial 
writer based in Washington, D.C., had 

his book, ‘‘The Hard Money Book,’’ published 
last March and expects a sequel, ‘‘Survival 
Money,”’ to be eut this spring. He and 

his wife Linda and daughter, Erica, 1, 

live in Washington. 


Walter N. Duran Ph.D.’74 was recently pro- 
moted to associate professor of physiology at 
the New Jersey Medical School of the College 
of Medicine and Dentistry and granted 
tenure. He is married to Nolfa Inostroza 
Duran and they live in Maplewood, N.J. 


Phyllis C. Leppert M.D.’74 has been named a 
fellow in maternal-fetal medicine and an associ- 
ate in obstetrics and gynecology at Columbia 

University. She lives in New York City. 


Mark H. Pickett 74 and Margot Trusty 
Pickett ’75 have been appointed ministers to 
Christ Congregation in Princeton, N.J. Christ 
Congregation is a small church affiliated with 
both the United Church of Christ and the 
American Baptist Churches. 


Robert J. Schmidt ’74 has left the Air Force 
and is now an assistant personnel manager with 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas at a plant outside 
Dallas. He and his wife, the former Barbara 
Tapp '74, have one small daughter and live in 
DeSoto, Tex. 


H. Dabney Smith II ‘74, of Fort Mill, S.C., 
has been named accounting officer for North 
Carolina National Bank in Charlotte, N.C. 


Anthony P. Tinari ‘74 is a trial attorney as- 
sociated with Marshall, Dennerkey & Warner 


in Norristown, Pa. His wife Mary Alice 
Classen Tinari B.S.N.'74 recently completed 
her master’s degree in pediatric nursing at the 
University of Pennsylvania. They have one 
small son. 


Albert A. Barrows III '75 has begun house 
officer training in internal medicine at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Winston- 
Salem. 


Richard W. Cheney Jr. Ph.D.'75 has been 
named assistant professor of biology at St. 
Lawrence University. He and his wife Beth 
live in Canton, N.Y. 


Jeffrey L. Cohen '75 has transferred to Atlanta 
where he will continue as a tax attorney for 
U.S. Steel. He lives in Dunwoody, Ga. 


George H. Goodrich Jr. '75 is assistant 
minister at the First Presbyterian Church in. 
Pittsburgh. His wife Kathleen Allmon 
Goodrich '77 is directing the girls’ camp at 
First Presbyterian Church Camp. She has also 
entered the University of Pittsburgh's graduate 
program in child care and development. 


Ellen Knobloch 75 lives in Sherman Oaks, 
Calif., where she teaches choral music in a 
private boys school in the Los Angeles area. 
She is also the choir director and associate 
organist at All Saints Church in Beverly Hills. 


Richard Levine '75, who lives in Painted 
Post, N.Y., received his MBA from Boston 
College last spring and is now marketing 
specialist in the optical products group of 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


Joseph L. Lineberry Jr. ’75 has joined Booke 
& Co. as assistant controller, with offices in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. He formerly was a 
certified public accountant with Ernst & 
Whinney, also of Winston-Salem. 


Charles W. Maida ’75 is an auditor with Price 
Waterhouse and Co. in Orlando, Fla. He lives 
in Altamonte Springs. 


James W. Young '75 received his M.D. degree 
from Vanderbilt University last May and is 
now a resident in internal medicine at The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 


R. Fred Zuker M.Ed.’75 has been named 
director of admissions at Tulane University, 
where he has been since 1977. He formerly 
was a staff member in Duke’s admissions 
office. 


Karl Dannehl ’76 received his M.D. degree 
from Loyola University in Chicago last June 
and is now in residency in internal medicine at 
Emory University. 


Mark F. Hassman ’76 received his M.B.A. 
degree from Harvard Business School in June 
and is now controller at Monchik-Weber As- 
sociates in New York City. The firm sells 
computer software and complete systems. 


Charles F. Hawkins '76 is commanding officer 
of the U.S. Coast Guard cutter, Point Brower, 
homeported in San Diego. He and his wife 
Jean live in Poway, Calif. 


Jamie Hingle Meringer J.D.’76 and Gary E. 


A modern classic 


Basketball coach Bill Foster offers a belated 
Christmas gift to Blue Devil fans with the first 
Tron Duke Classic on Dec. 28 and 29. The first 
holiday tournament of its kind at Duke will 
pit the fast-breaking Devils against South 
Carolina, Vermont and Cincinnati. Duke plays 
Vermont at 7 p.m. Friday and South Carolina 
plays Cincinnati at 9. On Saturday, the winners 
and losers of the previous night’s bouts play 
back-to-back. The following North Carolina 
stations will televise the event: WI VD, Channel 
11, Durham; WGHP, Channel 8, High Point; 
WCCB, Channel 18, Charlotte; and WNCT, 
Channel 9 in Greenville. WSCS in Charleston | 
and WSTA in Spartanburg will televise only 
the Gamecock’s tourneys and Cincinnati’s 
WKRC will cover the Bearcats. Or be there in 
person for the two-day tournament at Cameron 
Indoor Stadium. Tournament tickets will be 
$20 each and no single game tickets are 
available. Contact: Ticket Manager, Cameron 


Indoor Stadium, Duke University, Durham, NC 


27706. 
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don’t 
forget us. 


Even though you have already received one notice that your 1979-80 
Duke Alumni Association dues are payable, you still have time to join 
your classmates and friends. Simply clip out the coupon below and 
enclose a $10 check. The modest annual assessment helps make 


available a wide range of activities—class reunions, seminars, publications, 
travel, sports get-togethers. And the Association is in the midst of expanding 


its opportunities for alumni. 


Here are some important facets of the alumni program: 


Alumni scholarships—A dozen merit-based scholarships to be 
awarded over a four-year period, with special consideration given to 


alumni children. 


Life of the mind—Because Duke is, first of all, a great center of 


learning, we will be offering new and varied educational experiences in 


the months ahead. 


More travel—A larger slate of foreign trips as well as plans to implement 
domestic travel and special-interest tours. 


Publications—The Duke Alumni Register, which reaches alumni six 
times a year with news of the university and other alumni, will form the 
core of a communications program that will let you share more fully in 


the intellectual life of the university. 


Rush this coupon to us! 


Duke University Alumni Association Dues 


Yes, | want to support the Duke Alumni Association for 1979-80. Here is my 


$10 check, which is tax-deductible. 


Yess, | would like to make’a tax-deductible gift to the Alumni Scholarship Program. 
| enclose my check for $50 , $10 O , $150 , Other $ 


will be matched by my employer 


Yes, | would like to become more involved in alumni activities, such as: 0 events 
in my community, O career placement for students, 0 admissions work, 0 plan- 


ning for alumni events, (other, such as 


Name 
Street 
City, state, zip 


Signature, date 


Mail to: Duke University Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, 


NC 27706 





) 
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Meringer J.D., M.B.A.’77 now live in New 
Orleans. He is a member of the law firm of 
Jones, Walker, Waechter, Poitevent, Carrere 
and Denegre and she is a member of the 

legal department of J. Ray McDermott and Co. 


Michael Rivers Morgan ‘76, a native of 

New Bern, N.C., has joined the staff of the 
state department of justice as an administrative 
assistant in the anti-trust division. 


Steve Trus ’76 is living in Gaithersburg, Md., 
where he works for the federal systems division 
of IBM in space systems software. In the past 
two years, he has worked on the space shuttle 
and space lab and is now beginning work on 
the space telescope. 


Timothy Lee Cobb B.H.S.’77 is working in 
the emergency room of Martin General Hos- 
pital in Williamston, N.C., as a physician’s 
associate. 


David P. Matthews M.M.’77 is an auditor in 
the internal auditing department of Tennessee 
Eastman Co. He was formerly in the comp- 
troller’s division as a cost analyst. 


Ellen F. Smith B.S.N.’77 is working on her 
M.S.N. degree at the University of Alabama, 
specializing in cardiovascular disease, and has 
been awarded a federal professional nurse 
traineeship. 


Elizabeth Patterson Church '78 recently 


moved from New York City to Wallingford, 
Conn., and is alumnae director of the Choate 
Rosemary Hall School. 


Keith Comtois ’78 is now living in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, where he is assistant branch man- 
ager for the Cleveland Trust Co. 


Katie Oppenheim B.S.N.'78 is now working 
on the maternity ward at Boston City Hospital 
in Boston, Mass. 


M. Charles Wallfisch Ph.D.’78 has been 
named assistant professor of education at 
Livingston University in Livingston, Ala. 


Jennifer Cates 79, Sheila Ann Stamps ‘79, 
Charles B. Lee ’79 and Laura Roberts ‘79 
have all been named management associates 
at the First National Bank of Atlanta. 


Susan Thomas Feldsted B.S.N.’79 has moved 
to Palo Alto, Calif., where she works in the 
orthopedic-plastic surgery unit at Stanford Uni- 
versity Medical Center. 


Virginia S. Hart ’79 has been appointed di- 
rector of alumnae affairs for Salem Academy 
and College in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


James Kemler B.S.E.’79 now lives in Tustin, 
Calif., and is a manufacturing engineer with 
Edwards Laboratories in Santa Ana in their 
manufacturing management understudy 
program. 





Alumni 


Calen 


illinois 
Chicago 


Thursday, February 21. Duke University 
Hospital and Health Administration 
Alumni Association (DUHHAAA) dinner 
meeting at Lawry's the Prime Rib. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 


April, 1980. National Conference on New 
Health Practitioners. Physician's 
Associates Alumni. 


New York 
New York 


DUMAA (Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association). All reservations are 
made through Alison Irwin at (212) 
722-2445, All luncheons are held at 
Women’s Republican Club. Other events 
at specified locations. 


Thursday, December 6, DUMAA luncheon 
with Joseph Kruzel, Political Science 
and SALT Il. 


Tuesday, January 8 . DUMAA luncheon. 


Tuesday, February 5. DUMAA luncheon 
with Andrew Wallace on physical fitness. 


Tuesday, March 4. DUMAA luncheon. 


Tuesday, April 8. DUMAA luncheon. 
(Annual business meeting.) 


North Carolina 
Durham (Duke University) 


March, 1980. Nursing School Alumni- 
Senior Banquet. 


March 22, 1980. Engineering Alumni 
Awards Banquet. 


April 20, 1980. Medical Alumni Executive 
Council meeting. 


May 24-25, 1980. Duke Children’s Classic. — 

September 26-27, 1980. Davison Club 
Weekend. 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh 


Saturday, January 26. Duke vs. Pittsburgh. 
Pregame reception at the University 
Club. Local contact: G. Edward 
McLellan '56 at (412) 923-1011. 


Providence 


Friday, December 21. Reception in 
conjunction with the Industrial National 
Basketball Classic: Local contact: Lloyd 
Beale ’57 at (401) 884-2210. 


Texas 


Monday or Tuesday, May 5 or 6. Meetings 
with Bill Foster. 


Houston—Roswell F. Vaughan '60 (713) 
658-1311. é 


Dallas—Howard Baskin '72 at (214) 651- 
WZ: 


ed 


13. Duke Alumni Registe: 


Ronald J. Sandoval ‘79 is assistant dean of 
admissions and coordinator of alumni/ad- 
missions at the University of Redlands in 
California. 


Anne Bruce Talcott ‘79 is a third grade teacher 


in the Virginia Beach public school system. 


MARRIAGES: Steve Woodall ‘72, M.F.'74 
to Sue Turner on July 30. Residence: Athens, 


Ga. .. .William A. Young ‘72 to Jeanette A. 
Cochran on Aug. 18. Residence: Mt. Prospect, 
Ill. . . .Ellen Malloy James ‘73 to Greg 

Garvin '74 on May 26. Residence: Woodridge, 
lll. . . .Kurt D. Winterkorn ‘73 to Nancy S. 
Heermans on May 12. Residence: Washington, 
D.C... .John M. Alton '74 to Peggy J. 


Hindenach on Sept. 29. Residence: Columbus, 


Ohio. . . .Joseph T. Carruthers II 74 to 
Catherine Brewer Royster on Aug. 4. Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem, N.C. . . .Eugenie 
Dieringer '74 to James Glenn Verrillo on 


June 23. Residence: Fairfield, Conn... . 


Pamela C. Cass M.Ed.'75 to Ira Gershkoff on 
April 8. Residence: Annapolis, Md. . . .Hugh 


Chilton B.S.E.'75 to Gloria Baugh on July 14. 


Residence: Indianapolis, Ind. . . .C. Hunter 
Daugherty ‘75 to Susan Hastings on Aug. 3. 
Residence: Houston, Tex. . . .Martha Lynn 
Johnson ‘75, M.Div.'78 to Bruce Wilson 
Ballard A.M.'77, Ph.D.'79 on April 15. Resi- 
dence: Columbus, Ohio. . . .Linda Levin '75 
to Neal Vetale on May 26. Residence: New 
York, N.Y. . . .William Maffitt McDonald 
‘75 to Jane Coleman Cassedy '78 on June 

9, Residence: Raleigh, N.C. . . .James Owens 


McIntosh '75 to Nancy Carol Cheatham on 
June 16. Residence: Charlottesville, Va... . 
Lisa Hill Williams '75 to Bradford B. Dyer 
‘79 on July 28. Residence: Prospect Heights, 
lll. . . .Katherine Olivia Barlow '76 to John 
Knowles Milliken on June 23. Residence: 
Durham, N.C. . . .Stuart Harvey Bernstein 


-M.Ed.’76 to Carla Ludwigsen Nielsen on 


Aug. 11. Residence: Raleigh, N.C... . 
Elizabeth McLeod '76 to Stephen Mowry, 

Jr. on May 13. Residence: Los Angeles, 
Calif. . . .Karen Lane Peterson '76 to Charles 
Withens Throckmotron III ‘76 on June 16. 
Residence: Coral Gables, Fla. . . .Susan Ruth 
Beck B.S.N.'77 to Clinton B. Davis II '77 

on Aug. 4. Residence: Durham, N.C... . 
Robert Gibbons Brown ‘77 to Susan F, Isbey 
‘79 on June 23. Residence: Durham, N.C... . 


2, ee spat iin ea 
Joseph F. Hixon '77 to Bernadette Rodgers 

on July 7. Residence: Glendale, Calif. . . . 
Walter F. Horne III '77 to Christina B. 

Dapp B.S.N.'78 on May 12. Residence: 
Raleigh, N.C. . . .Lee C. Keesler '77 to 
Deborah B. Daugherty '78 on May 26. Resi- 
dence: Arlington, Tex. . . .Edward J. Lynch 
Ph.D.'77 to Beverly J. Brunner '79 on July 

28. Residence: Baltimore, Md. . . .Garnett H. 
Slatton Jr. ‘77 to Michelle Lin Loughran on 
Aug. 18. Residence: Boston, Mass. . . .Frances 
Lynn Stoneberger '77 to Steven Charles 
Pinault on Sept. 22. Residence: Durham, 
N.C. .. .Cathy Marie Anderson B.S.N.’78 

to Willie Vance Brewer Jr. on Aug. 26. Resi- 
dence: Durham, N.C. . . .Susan Friedland 

‘78 to Darryl May '78 on June 17. Residence: 
St. Davids, Pa. . . .Nancy Carrick Glenn ’78 
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Helping the buyer beware 


What is a reasonable risk? asks consumer product safety commissioner 


tem: 495 people were killed in 1975 and 1976 trying 
to install television and citizen band antennas—the No. | 
cause of electrocution in this country. 

Item: 60,000 people are treated in hospitals each year 
for injuries sustained from power mowers. 

Item: 95,000 people have been injured by chain saws 
since 1975. 

When the Consumer Product Safety Commission was 
established in 1972 to better focus federal responsibility 
for reducing such statistics, it quickly ran into a number 
of hazards itself. In fact, almost since its inception, the 
agency has been the target of criticism by consumers, 
industry and members of Congress. Last year, accused both 
of having done too little and too much, the agency was 
almost abolished by congress. And last week, as Congress 
held hearings on its budget, the agency found itself again 
in a skirmish over what is considers insufficient funding. 

Into the middle of all this tugging and pulling has stepped 
Susan Bennett King, who eight months ago became chairman 
of the agency. King, 38 years old, had no business experience 
before joining the commission but brought with her a 
reputation, honed in federal jobs, as a management expert—a 
reputation that is now being tested. And it appears that her 
first moves have been in the direction of reducing the 
agency’s priority targets—to focus more effort on fewer 
cases. 

But the immediate issue is money. Testifying last week 
before a Senate appropriations sub-committee, King asked 
for funding of $45.7 million and a staff of 962 persons. 
President Carter’s proposed budget, sent to Congress last 
month, recommended $41.7 million and 880 positions, about 
the same level as in the current fiscal year. 

‘Because of inflation,’’ King said, ‘‘the president’s 
recommendation, if adopted, would ‘severely undercut’ the 
commission’s ability to protect the consumer. 

‘Sometimes, I feel like I’m walking on eggshells,’ King 
said as she sat in her office in downtown Washington, an 
area thickly populated by lawyers and lobbyists for industries 
that produce 10,000 different consumer items the agency 
seeks to police. 

Despite its large task, the agency is one of the 
government's smallest. It was created by Congress to 
embrace product-safety responsibilities formerly handled 
by the Commerce Department, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Food and Drug Administration. Its 
mandate was to reduce ‘‘unreasonable risks of injury 
associated with consumer products.”’ 

The commission is empowered to set mandatory 
product safety standards, ban unsafe products from the 
marketplace, require industry to take corrective actions on 
hazardous products, work with industry to foster voluntary 
safety standards, and educate the public on the safe use of 
products. 

The 10,000 items within the commission’s jurisdiction 
are primarily clothing, applianges, household structural 
equipment, electrical wiring, insulation and power tools. 

Before King was named chairman last June 30 by 
President Carter, the agency had been beset by criticism. 
S. John Byington, a Republican named chairman of the 
agency by President Ford, had been accused by the Civil 
Service Commission of having broken dozens of Civil 
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Service rules in his attempts to streamline the commission 
to make it more manageable. The commission also had been 
accused by industry of being too heavy-handed and by 
Congress and some consumer groups of having done too 
little. 

A year ago, Byington resigned. After his departure, 
Congress reluctantly agreed to extend the commission’s 
life for three years. 

In her budget testimony, King has made it clear she 
is aware that the agency is under the gun. ‘‘The quality of 
protection must improve,” she said. “‘Ineffective, 
unnecessary and overly burdensome regulations must go.”’ 
But she said she was convinced that “‘governmental safety 
presence in the marketplace is both necessary and effective. 
The hazards are there, they are serious and the public wants 
more protection.” 

King is the first to admit that a ‘‘risk-free society is not 
attainable.’’ Often, she says, there must be tradeoffs between 
risk and the quality of life: ‘‘Airplanes and automobiles, for 
example, place a degree of risk on life.”’ 

She is also convinced that ‘‘many of the risks associated 
with consumer products in today’s marketplace are 
unreasonable. The trick is in determining where to draw the 
line between zero risk and unreasonable risk.” 

Over the last six years, the commission has issued 
product recalls affecting more than 7 million individual 
items, such as toys, electrical items and flammable 
clothing. It has banned such products as flammable 
contact adhesives, unstable refuse bins and certain products 
containing asbestos, which may cause cancer. 


Much of the commission’s work involves hard negotiation 


with industries in an effort to persuade producers to take 


‘“‘voluntary’’ action—either through recalls, adherence to 
better safety standards or a halt in the manufacturing of 
certain products. Of the more than 600 actions taken by the 
commission, fewer than 10 have required court action. 

Reacting to criticism that the commission has been too 
active intoo many areas, King and her fellow commissioners 
(two women and two men) have adopted what she calls a 
‘‘no frills’ approach to regulation by concentrating on what 
they consider to be the most serious safety hazards. 

The commission has already pared down this year’s list 
of priority projects from 46 to 24 and possibly will cut more. 
These priority items include aluminum wiring, cellulose 
insulation, power mowers, upholstered furniture, small parts 
in children’s toys, public playground equipment, miniature 
Christmas tree lights, children’s sleepwear, antennas, 
smoke detectors, skateboards, chain saws, certain products 
containing benzene, unvented gas-fired space heaters, and 
various products suspected of causing cancer. 

One of the few commission actions now pending in the 
courts involves old-technology aluminum wiring used in up to 
two million homes built between 1965 and 1973. Declaring 
that use of such wiring can cause dangerous overheating in 
switches or wall receptables, the agency filed suit in the U.S. 
District Court here in the fall of 1977, asking that . 
manufacturers of such wiring be required to give public notice 
of the hazards and to repair or replace such systems. 

As the only federal agency with the word *‘consumer” in 
its title, the commission is literally flooded with complaints 
and inquiries. Each year, it receives more than 200,000 
telephone calls on its consumer hot-line (800-638-2666) and 
135,000 letters from consumers. 

Industry representatives, too, clamor for attention, 
seeking to present their points of view on the difficulties 
of meeting certain proposed safety standards. King, 
acknowledging her lack of business experience before joining 
the agency, says, ‘‘I find myself running very hard to catch 
up with myself.” 

A handsome, statuesque blonde (6 feet, 2 inches tall) with 
a dynamic personality, King was born in Sioux City, lowa, 
on April 29, 1940, and moved with her family to Atlanta, 
Ga., as a child. While Atlanta-bred, she is not part of 
President Carter’s inner circle of Georgia appointees. 

After graduating in 1962 from Duke University, where 
she won a Phi Beta Kappa key, she wanted to get a job 
in New York City where she had worked in the American 
Field Service’s student exchange program one summer while 
in college. 

But jobs in New York City were scarce for a political 
science major so she came to Washington to work as a 
legislative and research assistant in the office of the United 
States Courts. A year later, she joined the legislative staff 
of a Senate subcommittee on juvenile delinquency. 

In 1967, she went to work for the National Committee 
for an Effective Congress, then for the Center for Public 
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Financing of Elections and finally for the Federal Election — 


Commission before being named to the consumer post. 
MARJORIE HUNTER 


Copyright 1979 by the New York Times Co. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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to Marshall Bartlett Purdy on Aug. 25. Resi- 
dence: New York, N.Y. . . .Dale Thomas 
Guidry B.S.E.'78 to Katherine Elizabeth 
Oberman on Aug. 4. Residence: Elizabeth 
City, N.C. .. .Kenneth Edward Haigler ’78 
to Paula Annette Overcash on Aug. 18. Resi- 
dence: Chapel Hill, N.C. . . .Kathleen Watts 
Hamrick '78 to Larry J. Wilson on Dec. 29. 
Residence: Athens, Ga. . . .Sara A. Nelson ’78 
to Michael E. Armentrout ’78 on Sept. 9. 
Residence: Bethesda, Md. . . .John Charles 
. Nicodemus ’78 to Ellen Starr Welliver on Aug. 
11. Residence: Durham, N.C. . . .Kerry 
| Pidcock ’78 to William Carter Lester, Jr. 
| °78 on May 27. Residence: Richmond, Va... . 
Alfred Luis Faustino J.D.’79 to Jacqueline 
| 
f 






Daniel Brooks on Sept. 1. Residence: 
Savannah, Ga. 


' BIRTHS: A daughter to James R. Cochran ’70 
| and Mrs. Cochran, Palisades, N.Y., on Feb. 
| 5. Named Catherine de La Serre. . . .Fourth 
_ child and third son to Diana Bradley Hicks ’70 
’ and E. John Hicks, Richmond, Va., on June 20. 
| Named John Bryant. . . .First child and 

| daughter to L. Andrew Koman ’70, M.D.’74 





Snapshots 





and Leigh Emerson Koman ’71, Durham, 
N.C., on April 9. Named Amy Elizabeth... . 
Second child and daughter to Harriet Gruberg 


* Rellis B.S.N.’70 and Steven Rellis, 


Warminster, Pa., on Aug. 27. Named Beth 
Marla. . . .First child and son to D. Craig 
Smith ’70 and Kirstie H. Smith, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., on May 6. Named Robin Christopher. .. . 
First child and daughter to William J. 
Bowman, Jr. ’71 and Mary Helen Bowman, 
Charlotte, N.C., on July 5. Named Lauren 
Elizabeth. . . .Second child and son to Holly 
Nylander Brandstetter J.D.’71 and David 
Brandstetter, Saint Louis, Mo., on March 14. 
Named Jason Carl. . . .First child and son to 
George Davis Edens ’71 and Johanna Hoehl 
Edens °74, Coral Gables, Fla, on Feb. 7. 
Named G. Davis Jr. . . .Second child 

and first son to Betsy Loftus Fraker ’71, 
MAT’73 and G. Alan Fraker M.A.T.’73, 
Deerfield, Mass., on Sept. 27. Named Andrew 
Campbell. . . .First child and son to Michael 
R. Kronenfeld ’71 and Jennie Jacobs 
Kronenfeld, Birmingham, Ala., on Aug. 8. 
Named Shaun Jacobs. . . .First child and 
daughter to Edward H. Lebetkin '71 and 
Mary Lipscomb Lebetkin ’72, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., on April 21. Named Elena Alison... . 
First child and daughter to N. Alison 

Haltom ’72 and David R. McClay, Durham, 
N.C., on Sept. 18. Named Catherine Anne. ... 
First child and daughter to Deborah E. Swain 
‘72 and Clyde P. Evely, Jr. ’72, Raleigh, N.C., 
on May 24. Named Tristram Swain. . . .First 
child and daughter to David B. Anderson ’73 
and Robin Kinnean Anderson, Birmingham, 
Ala. Named Elisabeth Wood. . . . First child 
and daughter to William J. Hanenberg 
B.S.E.’73 and Patricia Hanenberg, 

Durham, N.C., on Aug. 2. Named Kathryn 
Ruth. . . .Third child and first 

daughter to Nancy Weigle Kraus °73 

and Shane J. Kraus ’74, Sandston, Va., on 
Aug. 17. Named Sarah Llewellynn. . . .Second 
child and son to Barbara Pettit Chase °74 

and Clayton Tucker Chase '74, Atlanta, Ga., 
on June 29. Named Tyler Clayton. . . .First 
child and son:to Frank Ward Irvin '74 and 
Susan Demming Irvin ’75, Marietta, Ga., on 
July 8. Named Andrew Cameron. . . .First 
child and daughter to Barbara Tapp Schmidt 
74 and Robert J. Schmidt ’74, De Soto, Tex., 
on Aug. 24. Named Christine Lynne. , . .First 
child and son to Anthony P. Tinari 74 and 





-attack. He practiced law in High Point, N.C., 


_ until 1965 when he moved to the Washington 


D.C. area. His wife and four children survive. 


Harold E. Wagner ’38 on Aug. 7. The former 
Boston Red Sox catcher died in Riverton, N.J. 
Following his baseball career, he was a national 
sales representative for G. & W.H. Corson 
Co., a building materials manufacturer. His 
wife and two daughters are among the sur- 
Vivors. 


William J. Crumpacker ’40, M.D.’40 on Aug. 
13. The Durham native died following an ex- 
tended illness. He was the retired manager of 
North Carolina Woodlands, a division of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. He is survived by 
his wife Emma Smith Crumpacker ’28, J.D. 
"37: 


Gordon L. Nazor ’49, LL.B.’52, on July 8. 
Nazor was an attorney associated with his 
father’s firm, Nazor & Nazor Law Offices, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. His wife and three children 
survive. 


F. Porter Wagner J.D.’50 on June 22. He and 
his wife Janet were attending the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Convention in Washington, D.C., 
when he was stricken with a heart attack. 
The Danville attorney was also the director of 
the First National Bank and served as its 


solicitor, as well as for the Geisinger Medical 

Center, the Kennedy Van Saun Corp., and the 
Mountour County Housing Authority. His wife 
and four children are among the survivors. 


Alumni needed! 


Students are putting together a career 
counseling conference for Feb. 8-10 on the — 
campus to which they hope to attract alumni 
as speakers. Letters will be going out to 
selected alumni, but others are urged to 
volunteer their time to assist students in 
assessing the possibilities for careers in various 
fields. Chancellor Kenneth Pye will keynote the 
weekend conference on Friday evening. If you 
are interested in participating, please write 
specifying the field or fields you could discuss: 
Pauline Myers, Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 or call (919) — 
684-5114. 








Do it for Duke — and yourself 


During the holiday season, spread the word 
to old friends and classmates about Duke's 
largest annual gathering, Alumni 
Weekend 1980. Last year almost 700 
people returned to campus for the 
festivities. Planning is already underway 
for the ten classes scheduled to 
participate June 12-15. As plans take 
shape, you will be informed through 
periodic class mailings—you should 
have received your first notice by now. If 
not,-contact your reunion chairman in 
care of Alumni House, 614 Chapel Drive, 
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A good sign — 


Neil C. Martin, a resident of North Carolina 
for many years before moving to Florida, 
sends a picture taken at the intersection of 
two streets in Jacksonville, where he lives. 
-It’s a coincidence —or conspiracy —that 
Martin thought Duke Eee might find 
interesting, too. 














Duke trinity 


Back in July a trio of Duke people shared 
the worship leadership at Southern 
Methodist University’s Perkins Chapel. 
They were (from left in photo) Chaplain 

| J. Claude Evans ’41, the liturgist; Betsy 
Turecky ’64, the preacher; and H. Grady 
Hardin ’36, the celebrant. Evans is retiring 
this fall after 22 years at SMU to go into 
full-time marriage and family counseling 
in Dallas. Professor Hardin holds the Le 
Van Chair of Preaching and Worship at 
Perkins School of Theology and Turecky 
is director of the Dallas Community College 
Ministry, serving seven campuses. 








~ Mary Alice Classen Tinari B.S.N.’74, Hunt-— 


ingdon Valley, Pa., on June 16. Named Phillip 
Anthony. . . .First child and son to Tamara 
Thomas Coley ’75 and Lloyd Franklin Coley 
Jr., Hickory, N.C., on July 8. Named Lloyd 
Franklin III. . . .First child and daughter to 
Debra Gottel Renzelman B.S.N.’76 and Peter 
George Renzelman, Alstead, N.H. Named 
Alysa Jean. . . .First child and son to Lauren 
Evans Jones J.D.’77 and Vivien Jones, Provi- 
dence, R.I., on Nov. 10. Named Dylan Tyler. 


Deaths 


Hugh Lester Nichols ’16 on Sept. 28. The 
Durham resident died following a brief illness. 
He was the former pastor of Sorrell’s Grove 
and Olive Branch Baptist Church. There were 
no immediate survivors. 


Homer Maxwell Keever ’23, A.M.’39, B.D. 

31 in September. The Statesville, N.C., native 
was a resident of the Methodist Home in 
Charlotte and had been in declining health for 
several months. He had been a minister in the 
Western North Carolina Conference for 48 
years and was presently the archivist, with 
offices in Charlotte. His wife and two daughters 
survive. 


~ Bailey S. Rich ’27 on Aug. 27. Death followed 


a lengthy illness. The Raleigh, N.C., resident 
was the former fruit and vegetable markets 


~ director for the N.C. Department of Agri- 


culture. He had retired in 1969. His wife is 
among the survivors. | 


Katherine White Boyd °37 on Aug. 6. Death 
followed a long illness for the resident of 


__ Falmouth, Maine. She had taught environ- 


mental education in Yarmouth schools for 
many years and was a member of the Junior 
League of Portland, the Environmental As- 
sociation, the Garden Club, and several other 
civic organizations. Her husband Richard 
survives. 


Edna Loeb Fischer J.D.’38 on July 12. Death 
was attributed to cancer. She was a resident 
of Washington, D.C. 


Jack N. Van Anda ’38, LL.B.’52 on Feb. 25. 
Van Anda, a lawyer, banker and tax account- 
ant, died in Reston, Va., following a heart 
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chairmen for Alumni Weekend 1980: 


Half-Century Club 


President 

Dr. Benjamin E. Powell 
3609 Hathaway Rd. 
Durham, NC 27707 


1930 


Everett Weatherspoon 
125 Pinecrest Rd. 
Durham, NC 27705 


1935 


W. Kenneth Howard 
106 Pinecrest Rd. 
Durham, NC 27705 


1940 


Elizabeth Carver 
P.O. Box 2423 
Durham, NC 27705 


1945 


Charles F. Blanchard 
P.O. Drawer 90 
Raleigh, NC 27602 


Harriet Morrison Poole 
2501 Lewis Farm Rd. 
Raleigh, NC 27608 


1950 


Lee C. Smith 
P.O. Box 31 
Raleigh, NC 27602 


1955 


Richard Maxwell 
803 Woodland Dr. 
Greensboro, NC 27408 


Worth A. Lutz Jr. _ 
Route 1, Box 222-C 





1960 


Marvin D. Musselwhite Jr. 

and Barbara Fortune Musselwhite 
1903 St. Mary’s St. 

Raleigh, NC 27608 


1965 


Alexis-Epanchin-and 
Betty Cooper Epanchin 
114 N. Buchanan Blvd. 
Durham, NC 27702 


1970 


Emily Turner Lester 
3534 Hamstead Ct. 
Durham, NC 27707 


Mary C. Whitton 
1200 Carlton Ave. 
Raleigh, NC 27606 


1975 


Caroline Mesrobian 
116 1/2 North St. 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


Sandra Rainwater 
1421 N. Duke St. 
Durham, NC 27701 


Duke 
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The 1980 Duke University Alumni Association travel 
program is designed to offer a wide choice in types 
of trips, areas visited and cost. We hope there will be 
something you will find appealing. 

Cost prevents us from mailing brochures on 
each trip to each alumnus. Look over the trip de- 
scriptions, then send us the coupon below showing 
your areas of interest. We will mail the requested 
brochures to you as they become available. 


Voyage to Classical 


Lands 
March 3-18 


Cruise the eastern Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea 
and Gulf of Aqaba aboard m.t.s. ORION. Visit ports in 
Greece, Israel, Cyprus, Jordan and Egypt. Some of the 
optional land tours offered are: Petra, Jordan; Luxor, Abu 
Simbel, Cairo, Pyramids of Giza in Egypt; Jerusalem, 
Gailiee and Haifa in Israel. Distinguished guest lecturers 
will accompany the trip to deliver lectures and hold 
informal discussions about the areas and sites visited. 
Cost: approximately $2,675 to $3,255. 


New Zealand-Australia 


March 22 to April 5 


Pan Am 747 from Los Angeles to Auckland, New Zea- 
land. Three nights in Auckland and Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. Includes 
breakfast and dinner each day, half day sightseeing in 
each city. Many fascinating optional side trips. Approxi- 
mately $2,250 from Raleigh/Durham, $1,950 from Los 
Angeles. Optional three day, two night stay in Hawaii at 
end of trip for $200. 


Portugal-Spain 
May 15-28 


Round trip via Trans World Airways. Four days in Lisbon; 
four days in Madrid (optional tours to Toledo, Segovia, El 
Escorial). Fly to Seville for one day; by land to Tor- 
remolinos via Jerez (heart of the sherry country) and 
Gibralter. Four days on the Costa del Sol, optional trips to 
Granada and the Alhambra, and other areas. American 
breakfasts and dinners included. Cost: approximately 
17 50: 


-ovember-December 1979 


Around the British 


Isles 
June 13-28 


Fly SAS to Bergen, Norway. Board the WORLD DIS- 
COVERER to visit “off the beaten track’”’ areas of the 
British Isles. Some ports to be visited: Isles of Shetland; 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, Scotland; Isles of Orkney, 
Skye, Lewis and Mull; Dun Laoghaire and Cobh, Ireland; 
Conway, Holyhead and Fishguard, Wales; Scilly Isles; 
Avonmouth and Southampton, England. Noted lecturers 
will accompany the cruise to share their knowledge of 
the history and culture of the British Isles. Cost: approxi- 
mately $2,900 to $3,400. 


Munich- 
Oberammergau 


Prague-Vienna 
July 21-August 1 


Five nights in Munich with a full day at the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Optional trips to Berlin, Salzburg and 
Berchtesgaden. By train to Prague for a three night visit in 
this center of art, music, architecture and gardens. By 
private coach to Vienna for three nights. Many optional 
trips to Prague and Vienna. Cost: approximately $1,830 
from New York, $1,965 from Raleigh-Durhams $60 re- 
duction for those not participating in Oberammergau 
excursion. 





Western European 


Passage 
September 4-18 


Fly to Amsterdam via KLM. Board the m.s. WORLD 
DISCOVERER for visits to Bruges; Ghent; up the Seine for 
two days of touring near Rouen; Mont Saint Michel; 
Belle Ile; two days in the Bordeaux region with wine 
country tours; Santander, Spain and the Altamira Caves; 
La Coruna; Oporto; fly home from Lisbon. An added 
dimension of this trip will be the presence of a noted 
scholar who will share knowledge and interest in the 
areas visited. Cost: approximately $2,450 to $2,950. 


Portoroz, Yugoslavia 
October 3-11 


Fly New York to Zagreb, by coach to the resort Hotel 
Grand Emona on the lovely Adriatic coast. Enjoy private 
beach and marina, tennis, large casino. Half day sight- 
seeing included. Some of the optional tours offered: by 
hydrofoil to Venice; by airto Bled or Dubrovnik; cruising 
the Dalmatian coast. Cost: approximately $800 from 
New York. 


As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 


(J) Voyage to Classical Lands Cruise 





1) New Zealand-Australia 
QO) Portugal-Spain 
(1) Cruise Around the British Isles 


Name, class 
Street 
City, state, zip 


Send to: Trish Robertson 
Alumni Travel Coordinator 
614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 


C) Portoroz, Yugoslavia 


CJ] Munich-Oberammergau-Prague-Vienna 


CJ] Western European Passage Cruise 
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‘from chapel tower, photo by Thad Sparks 
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_ Inside: University center at midpoint, basketball in midair 
_ New! ‘Alumni Gazette’ zeros in on flowering alumni program 











East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








Board reluctantly 
raises tuition $510 


After expressions of disappointment from 
several members, the university’s board of 
trustees approved in December a 12 percent 
tuition increase, which will bring next fall's 
undergraduate tuition to $4,740. The $510 
hike, the largest ever, was unavoidable, said 
the chancellor, in order to keep up with infla- 
tion. 

The economic forecast for 1980-81 calls for 
the university to show a 12 percent deficit, 
explained Chancellor Kenneth Pye. “We 
hope to abolish that,” he told the trustees, 
“but to do so we must have the tuition up at 
approximately the rate of the inflation.’’ He 


said that an inflation rate of 10to 11 percent is 


expected. 

The chancellor said that the administration 
is “obviously concerned”’ in recommending 
suich a tuition increase but that expenses at 
the university are expected to be up 
$119,000—and that is without the addition of 
any new programs, he added. 

Trustee Isobel Craven Lewis, who led the 
objections to the tuition hike, said she was 
concerned Duke was going to make it very 
difficult for North Carolina students to afford 
to attend. 

“lam concerned about the composition of 
the student body more than anything else,”’ 
said Lewis, who was elected to the board by 
alumni. 

In response to the objections, Pye went 
over the budget figures, which include a 9 
percent raise in faculty, staff and biweekly 
salaries. **For the last five years these people 
have seen their real incomes go down,” he 
said. ‘They will continue to assume some 
loss if inflation is above 9 percent.”’ 

In the 1970s, Pye explained, the growth of 
the student body, at a rate of about 150 stu- 
dents a year, made up for the deficits encoun- 
tered. But with undergraduate growth 
stabilized and graduate school enrollment 
decreasing, the only way to keep a balanced 
budget, he added, is to increase tuition. 

The cost of university housing is also ex- 
pected to be up about 9 percent. 

“Even though this tuition is very high for 
us,”” the chancellor said, “it is not high in 
comparison with the schools with which we 
compete for students.”’ 

The total estimated cost for the 1980-8] 
year at Duke will be about $8,230, according 
to calculations from the admissions office. 
This includes the $4,740 expected tuition as 
well as room, board, books, fees and per- 
sonal expenses. 

The corresponding figures for students 
who enrolled last fall are $4,230 tuition and 
$7,480 estimated total expenses. 

Pye pointed out that the university con- 
tinues its policy of providing 100 percent of 
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demonstrated financial need for qualified 
students. 

It is possible that the entire $510 increase 
will not have to be implemented. The board 
will take a final look at finances at its May 
meeting. 

Chancellor Pye, who is acting president 
until Terry Sanford returns from a year’s 
sabbatical in July, is directing the university’s 
retrenchment program. He is the author ofan 
extensive study called ‘Planning for the 
Eighties’’ that was presented to the board of 
trustees in December 1978. How this report 
will be implemented is now under study by a 
committee headed by Joel Fleishman, head 
of the Institute for Policy Sciences and Public 
Affairs. 


Parents can enhance 
child’s creativity 


One of the most important discoveries par- 
ents can make about their children is that 
each, in his or her own way, possesses a 
certain amount of creativity. Few, of 
course, ever evolve into a Picasso or Mozart 
or Einstein, but their native gifts can, and 
should, be developed as much as 
possible—so says a Duke education profes- 
sor. 

Young children, especially, tend to be 
highly open and creative, Dr. Mary 
Mayesky tells her students in education 
classes. When teachers—and parents, for 
that matter—don’t recognize creativity in 
their children, they tend to restrict their 
learning environment. The all-too-often re- 
sult is that the child finds it ‘less and less 
rewarding to express interest in things, to be 
curious, to be creative in investigation’’ of 
his or her world. 

Mayesky, who’s the mother of a seven- 
year-old, became so interested in childhood 
creativity that she helped write a 408-page 
workbook, *’Creative Activities for Young 
Children.”’ The workbook, published by 
Delmar, was designed for teachers but can 
be used by parents as well. The book’s basic 
premise is that children should be rewarded 
for expressing creativity. It contains hun- 
dreds of creativity-fostering activities, all 
tested on three-to seven-year-olds, 

‘Encouraging or discouraging a child’s 
creative nature makes a great deal of differ- 
ence in a school setting,”’ says Mayesky. 
“Children learn early and quickly that there 
is areward for certain kinds of behavior.” If 
these rewards come from quiet, uncreative 
behavior, children learn to act ina quiet and 
uncreative way—something fostered by too 
many teachers, in Mayesky’s view. 

She prefers reward for active, creative 
exploration by children, the most creative of 
which can be identified by noting their opin- 
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Renovation of the 50-year-old Wallace Wade Stadium began late last year after the board of trustees 
approved fund-raising for the project, expected to cost $3.5 to $4 million. Athletic Director Tom Butters 
has already raised $2.3 million toward the two-stage work-replacement of rotted wooden benches with 
aluminum seating, repairing and waterproofing of the underlying concrete; then construction of a 
three-level building along the back of the stadium to house press facilities as well as a growing preventive 
cardiology program. The dual use means that the press box, dormant after football season, will house a 
sports medicine complex for year-round physiological testing and research aimed at preventing heart 
problems. The pressbox will be open for the 1980 season, the cardiology center by the fall of 1981. 








Mayesky suggests at least eight ways to 
help children express their creative tenden- 
cies: 
e Help them learn to accept changes; a 
child who is upset in new situations is un- 
likely to express creative potential. 
e Help them learn that some problems have 
no easy answers. 
e Help them recognize that many problems 
have several possible answers. This fosters 
analysis of problems. 
e Help them learn to accept and judge their 
own feelings as a means of avoiding guilt. 
e Teach them to experience joy in their 
creative work. Adults should establish the 
conditions that allow this to occur. 
e Help them appreciate themselves for 
being different. Rewarding children for con- 
formity discourages creativity. 
e Help them develop perseverance. Pro- 
vide opportunities for them to stick with an 
activity even if everyone else has moved on 
to something different. 
There’s usually some risk associated with 
creativity. ‘‘This doesn’t mean the children 
are in danger of harming themselves,”’ the 
educator says. ‘It does mean that they are 
probably doing something new and they are 
uncertain about how it will turn out.’’ They 
are, in effect, taking a chance, and ‘‘at atime 
like this, they need freedom to explore and 


plenty of room for mistakes.”’ 


One way to avoid 
the rocking chair 


At 68, George Beckerman is ‘‘among ’em 
again,’ teaching and learning that life’s chal- 
lenges don’t necessarily end with retirement. 

Beckerman left his Santa Monica, Calif., 
home of 45 years last year after his wife died. 
He left behind a lifelong teaching career in 
aviation medicine to be near 
relatives in Durham. Last fall Beckerman 
joined Duke’s Institute for Learning in Re- 
tirement. He has taken a course in doctor- 
patient relationships, studied his hobby, 
photography, and has even givena lecture on 
hearing as part of a course in semantics. 

“I had two reasons for joining,’’ Becker- 
man says. “I needed to get out of the house 
and I wanted to continue teaching.”’ 

The Institute for Learning in Retirement is 
an adjunct program of the department of con- 
tinuing education. Although some of the 
institute’s courses are taught by volunteer 
guest lecturers from Duke and Durham, most 
are taught by the members themselves. It is 
this “‘peer teaching principle’’ that disting- 
uishes the institute from other continuing 
education programs around the country and 
draws many retired educators from across 
the state, says Sally Simmons, the institute’s 
assistant director. 

Now in its third year, it is one of only two 
such programs in the Southeast. Ages of the 
110 members range from 50 to 8&4, with edu- 
cational backgrounds that vary from high 
school to the doctorate level. Such diversity 
had provided a variety of courses including 
meteorology, opera, nutrition, drugs, televi- 
sion news production, yoga and dance. 

Last year, Irving Boeckelheide, a retired 


’ physics professor from northern California, 


taught a course in the properties of light; a 
retired Chicago executive, Bob Williams, 
gave institute members an appreciation for 
Irish theater. 

Participants may take as many courses per 
semester as they can manage, and the $120 
tuition fee covers the use of Duke libraries, 
language laboratories, tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool and the privilege of auditing uni- 
versity courses. 

Estelle Hillman is a model member. A 





Rare double-map from library’s three millionth volume 


Library adds 3 millionth book 


When Perkins Library cataloged two acquisi- 
tions one day last November—a five-volume 
set of 17th century geographies and an [8th 
century population tract—it was no accident 
that they were the library’s three millionth 
and three millionth and first volumes. The 
presentations were part of a year-long com- 
memoration of Benjamin N. Duke, the 
university’s earliest major benefactor, who 
died 50 years ago. 

- The calf-bound set of historical 
geographies—**Purchas His Pilgrimes’’ and 
‘His Pilgrimage’’ by Samuel Purchas—were 
published in 1625-26. This work chronicles 
circumnavigations and other voyages from 
antiquity to the early 17th century. The 
books, said to be favorite reading of 
England’s James I, tell of many voyages to 
America and include descriptions of Virginia 
by Capt. John Smith. The books have 8& 
engraved maps, including a rare double-page 
map of Virginia and an early map of Green- 
land, both attributed to Smith. 

The second gift, a first edition of a 1798 
tract by Thomas R. Malthus called *‘Essay 
on Principles of Population,’’ was from Dr. 
Joseph Spengler, an emeritus professor who 
taught economics at Duke for almost 50 
years. Spengler, who retired in 1972, also 


gave a letter written by Malthus, whose con- 
troversial tract warned that population will 
increase much faster than the food supply. 
He saw two possible solutions: population 
control by ‘‘moral restraint’’ or the ravages 
of war, famine and pestilence. 

University Librarian Connie Dunlap said 
at the ceremonies in the Gothic Readling 
Room that Purchas was one of the first major 
writers to chronicle geographic history. In 
most other sets of the books, she said, the 
maps are missing. This history contains the 
line, **In Xanadu did Cublai Can build a 
stately palace,’ the source 170 years later for 
Samuel Coleridge’s *‘In Xanadu did Kubla 
Khan a stately pleasure-dome decree.” 

The Purchas set, a gift of Friends of the 
Library, was presented by Harry L. Dalton, 
a life member of the group and frequent be- 
nefactor of the university. 

Mary Biddle Trent Semans, a granddaugh- 
ter of Benjamin Duke, responded on behalf of 
the Duke family. Duke, who died Jan. 8, 
1929, at age 83, made major gifts to Trinity 
College. His enthusiasm for education is 
often credited with kindling the interest of his 


“brother, James B. Duke, who in 1924 signed 


an indenture that created Duke University 
and endowed other institutions in the state. 
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lifetime resident of Durham and a charter 
member of the institute, the 79-year-old 
homemaker is active in church, politics and 
interracial affairs. 

~ “LjoinedDILR to be with my peers and to 
keep the rust out of my brain by having some 
fun with people of like minds. I thought it was 
time to act my age and slow down,”’ she says. 
But as Hillman discov- 

ered last year ina contemporary poetry class 
composed of institute members and teena- 
gers from the Carolina Friends School, ‘‘like 
minds can span the generations.” 

“It’s really thrilling,’ she says, ‘‘to have a 
16-year-old boy think the same thought as 
you at the same time.” 

Another charter member, Durham 
homemaker Carolyn Wright, joined the insti- 
tute to “educate myself some more after 
spending my life educating my children and 
my husband.”’ A course in the workings of 
county government taught by a Durham 
County commissioner and a class in foreign 
policy problems particularly captivated her. 

“We really got into some good hassles,” 


she says. “*But we solved all the problems of - 


energy, China and the Mideast.”’ 

Not all the institute’s three-day-a-week, 
12-week offerings are academically oriented. 
There is Journalist's Roundtable in which 
Duke’s Washington Post and Time Magazine 


Fellows speak on current issues. And there 
are courses in art, travel and exercise. Led by 
university botanists and bird watchers, the 
institute’s ‘‘walking group’’ takes weekly 
tours of the Duke campus and parts of the 
8,000-acre Duke Forest. 

The institute’s foundation money plays out 
in a year, but plans call for membership fees 
to support the program after that. ‘‘We will 
need to add about 40 members if we are to 
remain self-sufficient,’ she says, adding that 
she was confident the institute would reach 
its goal of 150 members. 


When is a chocolate 
like a green pepper? 


What do acrisp green pepper and a square of 
chewy fudge have in common? 

To most people, not much—even though 
each has its own distinctive sweetness. But 
to some older people, both the pepper and the 
chocolate merely taste bitter. 

Why? Because the sense of smell is impor- 
tant to the full taste of both, says Duke 
psychologist Susan Schiffman, and if that 
sense is dulled, the bitter taste alone pre- 
dominates. _ 

So, says Schiffman, some elderly people 


may lose interest in eating because of a de- 


cline in either or both of these senses. 

‘*Because the neurological functions that 
govern these senses decrease with age, the 
elderly can lose the intensity of taste and 
smell senses they had when younger,”’ says 
Schiffman. *‘This can lead to a decline in 
appetite which can cause nutritional prob- 
lems.” 

Schiffman, associate professor of medical 
psychology in the medical center’s Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, presented her findings at 
a recent meeting of the American Aging As- 
sociation in Washington, D.C. She has com- 
pared the sense of smell of college students 
with that of elderly persons. She used an 
olfactometer, an apparatus which measures 
the sensitivity to odors, to test subjects’ taste 
and smell reactions to a variety of foods. 

Subjects were matched as much as possi- 
ble for background and socioeconomic levels 
which affect familiarity with certain tastes 
and smells. The tests confirmed what 
Schiffman suspected. The younger subjects 
were able to detect an odor at much lower 
concentrations than their elderly counter- 
parts. Since they can’t smell as many tantaliz- 
ing food odors, elderly persons may lose their 
appetites. 

“In the taste study, more elderly persons 
complained of a bitter flavor in foods that 
younger subjects said tasted normal,” 
Schiffman said. **For the elderly, this may 
mean that foods they enjoyed so much when 
younger are no longer appetizing.”’ 

Elderly persons may also lose their appe- 
tite because a lot of foods tend to taste the 
same. *‘An elderly person may be able to 
detect that a food has a taste, but not be able 
to tell what the food actually is,’ Schiffman 
explained. 

She found that elderly persons tend to lose 
the ability to discriminate between unlike 
tastes as well as to identify familiar ones. 
Foods used in the taste and smell study were 
blended and cooked to the same consistency 
and subjects were blindfolded so they ; 
couldn't use a food’s appearance to guess its 
taste. 

Although only 55 percent of the elderly 
subjects recognized the taste of apple, 81 
percent of the college students properly iden- 
tified the apple taste. “‘However, many el- 
derly persons prefer fruit flavors because the 
ability to detect these flavors often lingers 
longer,’ Dr. Schiffman said. 

Schiffman theorizes that the decline in 
sensory ability in the elderly is a result of 
age-related loss of basic units of nervous tis- 
sue called neurons. “Tastes are coded across 
neurons,”’ she said. ‘*For example, there is a 
difference in the neuron codes for salty tastes 
and for bitter tastes. With age, we drop 
neurons and so with age there is less differ- 
ence between the two patterns.”’ 


Last words witty? 
Often just windy 


If you think you have tax problems, con- 
sider the plight of poor old Ariston the 
Athenian. 

Not only did he have to pay taxes, but 
also, if he thought the city waterworks 
needed cleaning and he voted accordingly, 
he had to take shovel in hand and get into the 
sewers himself. 

Or if he thought his city should go to war, 
he had to be part of the army, supply his own 
weapons and serve without pay. 

Ariston was a citizen of one of the Greek 
city-states, considered the purest form of 
democracy ever known, though perhaps not 
the most agreeable, by today’s standards. 
Dr. Kent J. Rigsby of Duke’s classical 
studies faculty has been assembling infor- 
mation about people like Ariston from a 
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study of ancient Greek and Roman inscrip- 
tions in stone—some marking graves, some 
at the base of monuments, some in walls of 
public buildings. 

When the ancients erected tombstones or 
memorials, they did not confine themselves 
to name, date and a brief pious phrase. The 
inscription on the gravestone of the Roman 
emperor Augustus ** would fill 20 pages ina 
modern book.” Rigsby says. Even common 
people might take 100 lines. 

From a study of some of the estimated 
quarter million inscriptions still in exis- 
tence, Rigsby has been able to put together a 
picture of domestic life in the last centuries 
of the pre-Christian era, a picture not to be 
found in literary works of the period, he 
says. Among other things, inscriptions 
show that most gladiators did not die in the 
arena nor were they slaves forced to fight. 
They were professionals, paid for a perfor- 
mance. People of -the time described their 
accomplishments, listed their family mem- 
bers (frequently with carvings of members 
of the family in the manner of a family por- 
trait), and told about their attitude toward 
life, including their personal religious be- 
liefs. 

‘**Most of them believed in the immortal- 
ity of the soul,’ Rigsby says, though 
whether they envisioned themselves **in an 
open field milling around”’ or “‘leading a 
better life somewhere” is open to question. 
Some stones bearing messages like **My 
soul has gone to the stars”’ indicate a belief 
in ‘‘a kind of astro-religion,’’ Rigsby says. 
Belief in magic and astrology was common 
among ancient people. The inscriptions 
mention edicts and decrees, religious laws 
and tax collections. 

Working with the inscriptions to recon- 
struct history is *‘like a detective plot,” 
Rigsby says. *"You have lots-of pieces of 
information that you string together as best 
you can.”’ Some of what he does, however, 
to uncover gravestones inGreece and Crete 
might not sound like fun. He believes the 





This tablet fragment, inscribed in Greek, is 
similar to tombstones that classicist Kent 
Risby has been studying. 


only way to get a real feel for the people of 
the time is to go over the countryside as they 
did—on foot, although Rigsby does com- 
promise by using a bicycle at times. 

“From a book, you don’t get a sense of 
what it was like in the ancient world where 
people would walk 12 miles to attend atown 
meeting. Walking it yourself, you get a new 
understanding of public interest and partici- 
pation in the affairs of the community,” 
Rigsby says. 

“One of the things | find so fascinating 
about the Greek world, is that when the 
people voted to do something, the ones who 
voted did it. ’’ Taxes were levied on the rich 
for certain services, but for the most part, 
everyone contributed labor, whether it be in 
the sewers or the battlefield, and regardless 
of whatever other taxes may have been 
paid. 
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Coach Bill Foster gives Mike Gminski last- 
second instructions at the Princeton game, 
where the basketball coach was awarded the 


game ball inset, from the North Carolina game 
at which Foster captured his 300th win of his 
collegiate career. The record came in the Big 
Four Tourney, where the Blue Devils defeated 
the Tar Heels 86 to 74. Foster is one of only 22 
active coaches to reach this plateau. He has won 
92 games since coming to Duke in 1974 and his 
team was in the national finals in 1978. Chan- 
cellor Kenneth Pye presented the ball at the 
game following the tournament, a game in 
which Duke beat Princton 81 to 45. 


Currently, Rigsby is “trying to make 
sense of about 250 inscriptions declaring a 
place sacred and inviolate.’’ About 40 cities 
and temples have been so designated, but 
the designation did not mean the same thing 
as when, in World War II, a city—Rome, for 
example—was declared an ‘‘open city,” 
meaning there were no military installations 
and therefore no reason for aerial attack or 
land bombardment. Unfortunately, the 
‘sacred and inviolate’ declaration did not 
seem to exempt a place from attack. 


Notes 


@ A Quebec Studies Program, the first of its 
kind supported by the Quebec government at 
an American university, formally opened on 
the Duke campus in November with a three- 
day symposium. Director Edward Tiryakian 
says the program’s intent is to foster 
academic relations between Duke faculty 
and graduate students and their counterparts 
in the French-speaking province. The pro- 
gram was established earlier in 1979 as part of 
Duke’s Canadian Studies Program. Both op- 
erate in the Center for International 

Studies. 


@ Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary scholastic 
fraternity, initiated 70:Duke undergraduates 
and four Ph.D. students in December. Nine 
initiates are North Carolinians: Yehia 
Ahmed Bahei-EI-Din, Raleigh; Timothy Mil- 
ler Sigmon, Morganton; Richard George 
Robb Jr., Matthews; Charles Richardson 
Bliss, Asheboro; David Graham Lutz and 
Helen Baumann, Hillsborough; Randall 
Gray Styers and Ellen Marie Whitener, 
Winston-Salem. 


@ Dr. Mattie Russell, Ph.D. ’56, Duke’s 
curator of manuscripts, has been named a 
Fellow of the Society of American Ar- 
chivists. She received national recognition 
for *‘academic education and professional 
experience, writings of superior quality and 


‘usefulness and contributions to the profes- 


sion through participation in the society.” 
Russell has published widely in the field of 
archives, with articles appearing in American 
Archivist, South Atlantic Quarterly and 
American Libraries. She became assistant 
curator of manuscripts at Duke in 1948. 


@ Joel L. Fleishman, university vice- 
chancellor and director of Duke’s policy sci- 
ences and public affairs institute, has been 
elected the first president of the Association 
for Public Policy Analysis and Management. 
The association, which has 22 institutions as 
charter members, was organized at a 
November meeting in Chicago to encourage 
“excellence in research, teaching and prac- 
tices” in the policy sciences field. The new 
association plans to convene an annual re- 
search conference, publish a journal and 
sponsor other activities that will encourage 
the development of policy analysis. Policy 
analysis is a field drawing on a wide spectrum 
of academic fields—political science, 
economics, psychology, history and 
others—to develop a systematic view of pub- 
lic problems and their solutions. 


. 





@ Duke political science doctoral student 
David J. Garrow A.M.’78 won the 1979 
Chastain Award for the best book on the 
politics of the South. The award, which car- 
ries a cash stipend of $500, is presented ~ 
yearly by the Southern Political Science As- 
sociation. Garrow is the author of ‘Protest at 
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ing Rights Act of 1965” [‘‘Selma media 
event,’’ March-April 1979]. In his book, Gar- 
> row provides the first detailed account of 
how the Voting Rights Act came into being 
and how the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference’s strategy at Selma, Ala., won 
the landmark law for Southern blacks. 


@ Lawrence C. Biedenharn Jr., Duke 
physics professor since 1961, won the 1979 
Jesse Beams Award for distinguished re- 
search in the Southeast by the Southeastern 
section of the-American Physical Society. 
Biedenharn, who received his B.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from MIT, is a research ~ 
theorist in mathematical physics and nuclear 
and elementary particle theory. 


@ Dr. Henry Kamin, Duke biochemistry 
professor, has been named vice-chairman of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences’ National Research 
Council. The board advises the U.S: gov- 
ernment and other groups on health, food 

- safety, chemical additives in food, interna- 
tional nutrition programs and food resources. 


@ Juanita M. Kreps A.M. °44, Ph.D. °48, — 


A building 


tin Luther King Jr. and the Vot: 


7s: 


_ former Secretary of Commerce, was elected 


to the Duke Endowment’s board of trustees 


in December. Kreps was granted a leave of 


absence from Duke in 1977 to join the Carter 
cabinet. She resigned Nov. 3. She joined the 
Duke faculty in 1955 and in 1972 was named 
James B. Duke economics professor. She 
also served as dean of the women’s college, 
assistant provost and vice-president. Chan- 
cellor A. Kenneth Pye is holding Krep’s chair 
open for her until September, pending her 
decision to return to teaching. 


@ Dr. Ewald W. Busse, J.P. Gibbons pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and associate provost 

and dean of medical and allied health educa- 
tion, was appointed to the National Council 
on Aging by Secretary of Health, Education 

and Welfare Patricia R. Harris. He will serve 

a four-year term, making recommendations 
on programs and research projects related to 
the diseases, problems and needs of the aged. 
Busse was appoigted psychiatry professor at 
Duke in 1953 and served as chairman of the 


’ department until 1974, when he became as- 


sociate provost and dean. 





Winter Sports 


Men’s Basketball (12-2) 


Duke &2, Kentucky 76 (OT) 
Duke 72, Wake Forest 70 
Duke 8&6, North Carolina 74 
Duke 81, Princeton 45 

Duke 92, East Carolina 73 
Duke 70, Pennsylvania 57 
Duke 70, Boston College 64 (OT) 
Duke 82, Providence 78 
Duke 92, Vermont 67 

Duke 87, Cincinnati 75 (OT) 
Duke 73, Colgate 44 

Duke 55, Georgia Tech 42 
Duke 82, Clemson 87 (OT) 
Duke 67, North Carolina 80 


Women’s basketball (5-7) 


Duke 80, Wake Forest 70 
Duke 58, Virginia 74 

Duke 55, N.C. State 86 
Duke 76, East Carolina 75 
Duke 90, Furman 56 

Duke 58, North Carolina 91 
Duke 101, UNC-Asheville 53 


that’s all business 


Duke 55, St. John’s 79 
Duke 66, Princeton 61 
Duke 64, Colorado 78 
Duke 56, Clemson 111 
Duke 69, Connecticut 81° 
Duke 57, Georgia State 68 


Wrestling (2-0) 


Duke 24, Maryland 16 
Duke 50, Washington & Lee 3 


Gymnastics (1-0) 
Duke 120.80, William & Mary 120.05 


JV basketball (4-4) 


Duke 54, Louisburg 90 

Duke 74, Southeastern 70 

Duke 56, Lenior Community College 52 
Duke 57, Chowan 82 

Duke 58, Mt. Olive 78 

Duke 99, Davidson Community College 70 
Duke 61, Fork Union 65 

Duke 72, Surry 70 (OT). 











he site will be dedicated in the spring for a 

low-profile, mall-connected building to house 

the fast-growing Duke Business School. The 

$10.8 million structure, to be located on 
Science Drive between the law school and the free 
way, will contain all the teaching operations for the 
graduate-level school. It will include a library, au- 
ditorium and computer center. 

Now nine years old, the school shares cramped 
quarters in the Social Sciences Building. ‘‘People and 
programs are more important than bricks and mortar,”’ 
says Dean Thomas F. Keller, ‘“‘but their potential can- 
not be fully realized in overcrowded conditions.”’ 

' The board of trustees in December gave the go- 
ahead for the building, scheduled for occupancy in the 
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| Scheduled for occupancy in late 1983, the business school’s new building will be skylighted and mall-like. 
ay 


fall of 1983. It has a total project cost, including furnish- 
ings and various fees, of $14 million and will require a 
$6 million maintenance endowment. The school al- 
ready has $4.5 million toward the $20 million goal, says 
Keller, but the start of construction will await addi- 
tional funding. 

MBA applications for 1979 were up 40 percent 
from the previous year and actual enrollment up 15 
percent. In its two-year master of business administra- 
tion program, the school now has 120 enrolled full-time 
and about 50 in the evening, or executive, program. 
The new building will provide space for about 500 
students. 

Several parts of the building, landscaped into a 
wooded area, will be skylighted, including the library 
and student lounge. The six lecture rooms will each 
have amphitheater seating for 75. The two-tiered, 
500-seat auditorium will be situated near the middle of 
the complex. In addition, there are nine small seminar 
rooms and a large, skylighted one. At either end of the 
mall-like complex will be the four level office towers. 

The exterior of the building will be sheathed in 
stone-aggregate panels of Duke Quarry stone. A slop- 
ing, landscaped lawn will lead to a pond at the edge of 
the woods. 

The business school opened in 1970, at first as a 


spin-off from the undergraduate business curriculum in 
the economics department. Now it has only graduate 
work, including a Ph.D. program. The 1979 class of 121 
drew most of its students from four areas of the 
country—33 percent from the Northeast, 21 percent 
from the Southeast, 15 percent from the Midwest and 
12 percent from New England. And about 11 percent 
were foreign students. 

In addition to its degree-granting curriculum, the 
school also has a short-term executive development 
program and the very popular cash management semi- 
nars several times a year (2,500 inquiries for 80 places). 
The school’s Center for the Study of Business Regula- 
tion plans its second conference for this spring, and the 
Center for Entrepreneurial Studies confronts MBA 
students with speakers who have firsthand experience 
with entrepreneurial ventures. 
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Books 


Whose history? 


Author of ‘Personal Politics’ suspects bias 


ll progressives,"’ says Sara 

Evans, ‘‘are having troubles." 

In researching *‘Personal 
Politics,’’ Evans, professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota, interviewed a 
good number of the women and men who 
gave the 1960s its characterization as a 
decade of protest. Voter registration. 
School integration. Community organization. 
Down with the Vietnam War, up with 
people. End sexism. 

Where, I asked the 35-year-old native 
of McCormick, S.C., are they now? How 
have the spent their time during the '70s? 

‘They're doing an incredible range of 
things. Some are still active in community 
organization on some sort of diminished 
scale—diminished because the support 
isn’t there any more. Some went back to 
school to become psychologists, lawyers, 
teachers. Some burned out. But all of them 


Evans: Public actions policitally defined. 


carry with them what they learned.”’ (Evans 
herself, now a tenured professor at the 
Minneapolis campus of her university, was 
an active organizer during the 1960s in the 
civil rights movement.) 

‘*Personal Politics’’ argues that women 
activists learned through their work in 
male-dominated protest groups that a 
separate movement for women was needed 
to achieve female-male equality. In her 
own field of history, she says the women’s 
movement has resulted in ‘‘a state of 
incredible intellectual ferment.’ **In 
academia,”’ she says, ‘‘there’s been an 
explosion in women’s studies.’’ She cites 
last June’s first annual meeting of the 
National Women’s Studies Association in 
Lawrence, Kan., at which more than | ,000 
delegates were expected. And she says she 
senses the field’s gathering momentum in 
her classes at Minnesota: 

‘T have a classful of very excited 
students. I can get a good discussion going 
in a class with a hundred students. And 





I have quite a few students expressly 
interested in becoming historians—but the 
job market! I encourage their interest, but 
I don’t give them false expectations.’ 
Evans teaches a variety of courses, includ- 
ing history of women in the United States, 
social history of American women, oral 
history methodology, and others. 

What difference does it make if the 
historian is a woman or a man? Isn't 
history history? Didn't Pickett’s charge 
fail? Didn’t Napoleon get blitzed at 
Waterloo? Didn't Hayes swipe the 1876 
election from Tilden? Didn’t history happen 
regardless of the gender of its recorder? 

‘What is history?’’ Evans replies. ‘‘In 
the past, it’s been public actions and defined 
fairly politically.’’ She points out that 
choices have been made about what’s 
worth recording and interpreting. And 
that instead of documenting just battles 
and elections, history could include demo- 
graphics (which is indeed bullish in today’s 
history market), studies of family life, 
records of homemakers, accounts of lower 
class lives, and so on. 

And even with such well-documented 
occurrences as wars between nations, 
there are other ways of looking at them. 
“Do you know a book called *‘Him/Her/ 
Self’? It’s by a guy named Peter Filene, 
who’s over at Chapel Hill. In it he looks 
at the United States and its role in World 
War I as the final resolution of Victorian 
male-female identity questions. It doesn’t - 
supplant other treatments of the first world 
war, but it raises new questions and 
presents new possibilities.’’ 

Evans states that it’s always been 
assumed that women’s experiences are 
the same as men’s and that when a category 
such as ‘‘worker’’ was being studied, in 
reality the source material pertained mainly 
to men and that analyses, deductions, 
predictions and conclusions bore the flaw 
of inadequate information about women. 
‘The image of ‘worker’,’’ she says, ‘‘is 
male, but the women were there, and the 
problem is not to squeeze them out. Women 
have not been considered as historically 
significant, worth noting. Their activities 
have not been documented. 

‘There are lots of sources out there. 
Women have been the custodians of the 
family identity—letters and documents and 
artifacts. It’s possible that you can look 
at ‘the John Smith Family Collection’ 
and discover that it was Mrs. Smith who 
kept the diaries and ledgers and notebooks. 
A lot of material is there, but some has 
been lost. Another problem is the need 
to understand all women, not just the upper 
class who tend to keep written accounts.”’ 
Evans adds: 

‘“Women’s history raises the question of 
gender as a force in history, as a shaper 
along with class and economics and the 
rest.’’ The implication is that history is no 
more immutable than the daily newspaper; 
it merely takes longer to reset the pages 
of history. And that, finally, there are 
histories, but no History. 

JOHN JUSTICE 


“Personal Politics,’’ by Sara Evans ’66, 
M.A. ’68. Alfred A. Knopf, 1979. 274 pp. $10. 
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Blanche Ames Ames’s illustration of this Pink Lady’s-slipper (Cypripedium acaule) is typical of the 
beautiful drawings throughout ‘‘Native Orchids of North America.” 


Botanist stalks 
the wild orchid 


he orchid was thought by 

Greeks to possess curative 

powers, an idea that 
consequently spread throughout Europe and 
still persists in some primitive cultures. 
**However,”’ writes alumnus Donovan S. 
Correll, whose classic reference on the exotic 
plant has just been reissued, *‘the singular 
beauty of the flowers and the bizarre forms 
which many of them assume”’ account for 
present-day interest in orchids. 

The book, *‘Native Orchids of North 
America,”’ was first published in 1950 and 
remained in print until 1962, when the origi- 
nal publisher went out of business. There was 
a steady demand for secondhand copies of 
the beautifully illustrated book, which some- 
times changed hands at ten times the face 
value. Although two similar books were later 
published, neither filled the vacuum left by 
Correll’s. Stanford University Press per- 
suaded Correll 34, A.M.’36, Ph.D. °39, the 
author of some 20 major botanical works, to 
reissue the book, which describes 157 
species, 16 varieties and three hybrids. Cor- 
rell did so in 1978 without revision, 38 years 
after the first edition came out. The 146 line 
drawings are by Blanche Ames Ames and 
Gordon Winston Dillon. The book is dedi- 
cated to Hugo Leander Blomquist, the 
botanist at Duke who kindled Correll’s in- 
terest in orchids. 


Although one of the most distinctive traits _ 


of the orchid is its phenomenal seed produc- 


tion (the capsule of a tropical American or- 
chid may contain 3.7 million microscopic 
seed), the plant itself remains a fairly rare 
feature in any flora. The reasons for this rar- 
ity are not completely understood. **From an 
artistic and esthetic point of view,’’ writes the 
author, ‘orchids are universally accorded 
first place in nature’’—a beauty that makes 
them the basis of the multimillion dollar floral 
industry in this country. Otherwise, the or- 
chid is of little economic importance except 
that the genus Vanilla produces an extract 
used in flavoring. 

Now taxonomist at Fairchild Tropical 
Garden in Miami, Correll writes lovingly 
about this queen of flowers. **Although men- 
tion of the word orchid usually brings to mind 
sweltering jungles in far-off lands, shrouded 
in mystery and romance,”’ writes the author 
in the introduction, **such need not be the 
case, for perhaps the small patch of wood- 
land lying within a stone’s throw of one’s 
home may harbor several species of these 
much sought-for plants. And, although the 
flowers may not, at first glance, resemble 
those exotics displayed in a florist shop- 
window, a close examination will reveal that 
they are just as alluring and attractive in their 
way as any of their cousins which are native 
to dense tropical forests.” 


‘‘Native Orchids of North America, North of 
Mexico,’’ by Donovan S. Correll. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. 399 pp. $28.50. 


Justice is a former staff writer for the Register, 
now freelancing in North Carolina and assembl- 
ing a book on Duke basketball. 
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Sun-streaked view from the chapel tower shows the university center coming together, toward a midsection barely begun. 


The center also rises 


Construction of university’s ‘Community center’ moves ahead 


The steel framework will house the big spaces needed for the stage of the main theater 


prawling across a slope of raw earth near 

Duke Chapel, the university center still 

hides its true identity in a maze of thick 

concrete walls, skeletons of H-beams, 

grids of reinforcing steel, and stockpiles 
of building supplies. The construction, under way since 
last spring, is still almost two years from completion. 
But by late 1981, the ground-hugging structure—a sort 
of community center for the university—will at last 
reveal its character. 

And it will be a many-sided character. The ex- 
terior will be architecturally deceptive, to keep the 
great volume of the building from being overwhelming; 
the interior, on the other hand, will be the epitome of 
openness—light and spacious everywhere. And while 
this center, in the planning for nearly a decade, will not 
be everything, it will be a lot. 

It will be a rathskeller, post office, crafts center, 
bookstore, bank, mailroom, university store and art 
gallery. It will be'game rooms, meeting rooms, all kinds 
of offices, a banquet hall. It will be a snack bar, photo- 
graphy studio, TV lounges, sidewalk cafe and an out- 
door terrace facing a thick stand of pine and fir. And 
one whole end of the complex will be devoted to thea- 
ter space—one of most pressing needs on campus. 
There will be a 600-seat performing arts theater, a 
550-seat film theater, a 250-seat laboratory theater and 
ample support space, including a stagecraft center, for 
the performing theaters. 

University architect Jim Ward, who has been in 
the middle of this $16.1 million project from the start, 
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an over-the-street ramp 


stood recently on a muddy embankment overlooking 
the construction and talked about the plans and prob- 
lems. 

“‘From the moment you enter the building,’’ he 
said, gesturing toward the end nearest the main quad, 
“you will see things happening. Open vistas were a key 
feature of the successful student centers we visited 
around the country when we started planning this 
building in the early 1970s.’’ This shopping-mall at- 
mosphere, Ward said, is what architects call ‘‘a street 
scene.’’ AtDuke it will mean being able to see from one 
level to another and will involve glassed-in areas. 

And the low profile of the center is not a design 
whim of the architects—Hayes, Howell and As- 
sociates of Southern Pines, N.C. It is a design solution. 
The 150,000-square-foot complex, built on three levels, 
cascades down a two and a half-acre slope, following 
the natural contour of the site. And with good reason. 
‘“We had a design problem,”’ explains Ward. ‘‘The 
building had to be large enough to serve all the needs 
we saw for it and had to be centrally located on the 
campus, not off somewhere on the fringes.’* That is, it 
needed to be adjacent to the main quad, which meant 
near the chapel. Yet it would have been unfortunate, he 
adds, to have let it detract from Duke Chapel, the 
architectural centerpiece of the campus. 

**So,”’ he says, ‘‘the building has a lot of what I call 
undulations—a lot of ins and outs, ups and downs so 
that its actual magnitude is disguised.’ Because the 
building could not go upward, it has what Ward calls a 
‘large footprint’’—a lot of space on the ground. While 
it does not compete with the chapel, the sheer volume 
of the center makes possible the sweeping vistas inside. 

And although the center will have a contemporary 
look, it will not clash with the Gothic style of the rest of 
the campus. The ‘‘laid-up”’ stone construction of West 
Campus has been abandoned, as it has been on other 
buildings, in favor of capturing the spirit of the original 
campus. To do this, the center will have a ‘‘skin’’ of 
aggregate panels, five to seven inches thick, of the 
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Duke Quarry stone sheathing the exterior. 

The construction, being handled by contractor 
Robert H. Pinnex ofGastonia, N.C., has stayed pretty 
well on schedule and trouble-free, except for a couple 
of foundation snarls. An abrupt change in the ground 
composition from one side of the site to the other meant 
a delay of about a month. On one side the builders hit 
rock that had to be air-hammered out of the way and on 
the other side found the soil so unstable they had to dig 
deeper than planned. 

In fact, most of the problems with the center were 
with finding the money to build it. Fund-raising has 
been going on since 1973, through the university de- 
velopment office as well as student organizations. But 
in the summer of 1978 Duke President Terry Sanford 
personally spearheaded a drive that raised $1.5 million 
for the almost-stalled campaign. He sent letters to 
alumni asking for $1,000 contributions. Almost 1,500 
alumni pledged money for the center, most of them the 
full $1,000. The names of $1,000 contributors will go on 
an Alumni Wall in the center. The center itself will be 
named Bryan University Center in honor of Joseph and 
Kathleen Price Bryan, whose $3 million gift secured 
the project. Other parts of the center will bear the 
names of contributors, too. 

All the money is still not in hand for completion of 
the center, says institutional advancement director 
Marion Peavey, but a recent $1 million anonymous gift 
will help close the gap—if the balance of the money can 
be raised by July 1. The project cost is $16.1 million and 
through the end of 1979, a total of $11.3 million in cash 
and pledges had come in. This means, says Peavey, 
that $3.8 million must be raised by midsummer in order 
to get the million-dollar challenge gift. 

He says that an “‘intensive, all-out campaign’’ is 
under way, again led by President Sanford. During the 
whole fund drive, over 4,000 have given to the _ 
project—alumni, parents, students, faculty and staff 
and others. 
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University Architect Jim Ward, right, looks over the blueprints 
with project architect Dick Mitchell. 





Poised in winter sunlight, workers bring along concrete and steel construction. 
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A rare locker room shot of Bill Foster with the team at halftime. 


Moments to remember. 
in two basketball seasons 


Duke’s basketball team entered the 1980s ranked No. | inthe 
world by the World Top Twenty Poll, a new poll from the 
West Coast headed by UCLA Coach John Wooden. What 
did the Blue Devils do to deserve such a ranking? They 
dribbled, shot, and dunked their way to 10 straight victories 
and four tournament trophies in the first six weeks of the 
season. 

First, they defeated No. 2 ranked Kentucky, 82-76, in 
overtime in the first Hall of Fame Tip-Off Classic played in 
Springfield, Mass. Then they slipped by home-state oppo- 
nents Wake Forest and North Carolina to win their second 
straight Big four Tournament title. They followed that with an 
Industrial National Classic triump over Boston College and 
Providence, both in Providence, R.I., and then came home to 
win their own tournament—the first Lron Duke Classic. 

The Iron Duke Classic—the first ever at Duke—was a huge 
success. Played during semester break, it allowed local peo- 
ple, who find it nearly impossible to obtain season tickets, a 
chance to see their hometown team in action. The Devils beat 
Cincinnati in the finals, 87-75 in overtime. 


See East and West for all winter sports scores as wellas a 
Later in that Wake Forest game the team in action, in appreciation. note on Bill Foster’s 300th win as a college coach. 
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@ Meanwhile, women’s basketball wan’t just sitting it out on 
the bench. Coach Debbie Leonard led the team to a 11-11 
season last year—the best every in the history of women’s 
basketball at Duke. As of now, the current season stands at 


Coach Leonard has added some weight to her 
program—and its not on the court. The players are in weight 
training, using the Nautilus machines. *‘I started looking for 
any extra benefit that we could get to help us win,”’ says 
Leonard. **With such a small team’’—6-foot-1 center Lisa 
Warren is the tallest on the court—‘‘we wanted to use any- 
thing that we could find to help our shooting, jumping and 
overall team play.’’ The players agree it has helped. Said one: 
**My endurance the jumping ability are two things I know I 
have improved since beginning the weights.” 


oh 


The always-dynamic Debbie Leonard shakes up her team.at Wake Forest game. 
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News from the Duke University Alumni Association 








Alumni in anew light 


Corporate lawyer Neil L. Williams, president 
of Duke's alumni association, has some 
ideas about alumni that don't quite fit the 
stereotype. He suspects, for example, that 
sports are not the only way to reach the 
university's 50,000 graduates. And as head 
of the association's newly created board of 
directors, Williams hopes to help broaden 
alumni programs. 

“In the past." says Williams, “we have 
addressed only the people whose tie with 
Duke was sports or who had achild inschool 
there. But these two groups comprise only a 
small percentage of the alumni body 

One of the exciting things for me.” he 
continues, “has been to see the new alumni 
board of directors pick up this refrain. They 
are excited about the possibilities for sub- 
stantive outreach programs.” 

Williams is with the same Atlanta law firm 
that he joined in 1961. upon graduation from 
law school at Duke. But when he came to 
Duke as an undergraduate in 1954. he faced 
a hard choice about whether to pursue a 
career In music. When he finished high 
school in his native Charlotte. Williams was 
already a string bass player in the local 
symphony. And even at Duke he sang in the 
Symphony Chorus and at church. 

“But if you're serious about music." he 
Says. “you really have to keep after it.” He 
chose law instead—but retains a lively in- 
terest in music. He's on the board of the 
Atlanta Symphony and Brevard Music 
School in North Carolina 

And he has remained involved with Duke 
through the years—a charter member of the 
Barristers Club, a President's Associate 
chairman of Duke’s Epoch Campaign in At- 
lanta, amember of the law school's board of 
visitors. So his election to head the 
university's far-flung alumni last July was a 
logical step in Williams's already active 
Duke work. In fact. his son Freddy is a junior 
in Trinity now 

The alumni president's eagerness for 
change may not fit the image of the big- 
business lawyer in a pin-striped suit. Wil- 
liams isn't sure he fits the image either. 

‘The stereotype of the corporate lawyer.” 
he says. “is an ultraconservative. hidebound 
to protect the status quo. | don't really think 
that's the reality 

| enjoy law and people.” he continues. 
and the corporate practice provides the 
opportunity to work with unusually able peo- 
ple. And often the matters at stake are such 
that you can really get involved in the legal 
issues. There's a great deal of diversity. | 
dont get bored.’ 
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Alumni president Williams: “Excited about the possibilities.” 


He also sees a great diversity of interests 
among alumni. of which athletics are only 
one part. “They have the capacity to be very 
supportive if challenged.” he says. “And not 
just in terms of money but of participation. | 
am hopeful we will be able to find the money. 
ways and means to make this challenge.” 

The alumni department is in the process 
of developing educational outreach prog- 
rams. Estimates from alumni affairs. in fact. 
confirm Williams's own suspicions that 
sports are not the only reason alumni care 
about their alma mater. Alumni Director Paul 
Vick suggests that less than 10 percent of 
Duke alumni have an overriding interest in 
athletics and that the figure may be as low as 


6 or 7 percent. Thus he feels. as Williams 
does. that the alumni programming must not 
overemphasize sports to the exclusion of all 
else. 

“Among my Duke friends.” says Wil- 
liams. “sports is not the principal reason for 
thinking about Duke.” 

Sitting in his law firm office on the 12th 
floor of the old Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank Building overlooking the glassy 
office towers of downtown Atlanta. Williams 
recently mused about his work with the 
alumni association. 

“| am very encouraged by what | have 


See WILLIAMS next page 





Alumni Weekend ’80 


Next summer's Alumni Weekend, June 
12-15, will have all of the traditional 
aspects—cocktail party, annual dinner, pic- 
nic on East Campus, class 
get-togethers—but will also have a couple of 
new twists. On Friday afternoon a trio of top 
admissions people will speak to interested 
alumni on how students get into the univer- 
sity and how alumni fit into the picture. And 
the lecture on Saturday morning will have 
Duke political scientist James David Barber 
moderating a panel on the presidential race. 
The panel, still tentative, includes Judy 
Woodruff '68, NBC's White House corres- 
pondent; Jonathan Miller '75, in charge of 
direct mail and field activities for George 
Bush's campaign: and Jimmy “The Greek" 
Synder. odds-maker. now with Durham tele- 
vision station WTVD. 


For details see an advertisement elsewhere. 


Marine Lab seminar 


This spring's fourth alumni seminar at the 
Duke Marine Laboratory April 25-27 will fea- 
ture five faculty members discussing how 
marine life copes with change. The lectures 
on “Strategies for Survival” will be the focus 
of a weekend by the sea that includes hotel 
accommodations on Atlantic Beach. a tour 
of the research and teaching facility. a boat 
ride through the Beaufort Estuary and a sea- 
food dinner Saturday night at the island 
laboratory. The weekend, which will cost 
$150 for a couple and $100 for a single. 
includes two nights at the Whaler Inn. all 
Saturday meals. a hospitality suite. bus shut- 
tle to and from the Marine Lab. 


For a registration form and details see an 
advertisement elsewhere. 


Admissions committees 


A leadership conference for the Alumni Ad- 
missions Advisory Committees drew 75 
local chairpersons to campus in October. 
There was representation from 66 of the 100 
committees for the two-day meeting. “The 
most important result of the conference was 


See NOTES next page 

































ems to be a matter of good policy off the 
mpus, too. The full-scale dinner for local 


‘ soon become the exception rather than the 
ule—if a couple of meetings last October 


few weeks apart, one in Connecticut and one 
_in Texas, support the assumptions around 
the Alumni House that short, inexpensive 
gatherings draw well. And they seem to at- 
| tract those most often missing in alumni 
_activities—the young alumni. 


Ips ride herd on 79 active alumni groups 


_ brought home some lessons. The first les- 

on, she says, is that alumni don't want to 

Nave to spend a lot. Young alumni especially 
eem to be put off by gatherings centered 
round an expensive sit-down dinner that 

usually takes up the whole evening. 


or their first 10 or 15 years out of 
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_ Linda Sigmon, ’69, field coordinator who - 


around the country, thinks the two meetings | 
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Sigmon: Trimming the frills 


ger leadership poo!. She came to the con- 
clusion, too, that she and her husband John, 


now in a graduate forestry program at Duke, 


represent as much as anyone else what 
younger alumni want. If she likes an idea, 
‘maybe others will, too. And this doesn't. of 
course, rule out older alumni. 

The alumni group in New York City, 


" Just about now some 1,000 alumni in all 


parts of the country are winding up several 
months of interviews that will help the ad- 


- missions office select next fall’s freshman 
class. About 100 committees. ranging in 


size from one to 50, have been getting in 
touch with prospective Duke students since 
last October. They tell them about the uni- 
versity. from their own experience and from 
current materials supplied by Duke. Then 
the committees forward reports on these ap- 
plicants to the admissions staff. 

With some 8.000 applicants to screen 
each year. Duke’s admissions office regards 
this network of volunteers—now in 34 
states—to be vital in the keen competition 
among the top-echelon schools. 

Because not even half of the applicant 
pool ever gets to actually visit the campus. 
these alumni committees reach prospects 
who would not otherwise be personally con- 
tacted by the university. 
~~ Out of the total applicant pool. about 
1,300 will wind up at Duke next fall. The job 


of admissions is to try to skim off the very 


best. The catch. of course. is that the 
brightest have other good school 
competing for them. too. 

_ At Duke. the role of admissions commit- 
tees has become so important that a person 
is assigned to handle that work alone. Patsy 
Bennett. formerly assistant director of un- 
dergraduate admissions. is now coordinat- 


ing the work of these committees and serv- - 


ing as liaison between admissions and 
alumni affairs. Her latest big project was 
assembling and sending out 1.000 looseleaf 
notebooks that will be the admissions com- 
mittees’ “bible.” This marks the first time so 


which meets in Manhattan, has been active 


County 


and imaginative in sponsoring a variety of 
things. But Sigmon decided last fall to test 
the waters outside the city. She mailed let- 
ters to the 300 alumni who live in Fairfield 
County, an affluent, boat-oriented commuter 
suburb just over the Connecticut line. Prod- 
ded by phone calls from Chuck Zoubek '63, 
who. lives in Greenwich, some 60 alumni 
showed up just after work on a weekday in 
early October. They had drinks and hors 
d'oeuvres at a local yacht club and heard 
long-time Duke track coach Al Buehler talk 
briefly about sports. Sigmon, who went to the 
meeting, noticed a number of faces she had 
never seen at the metro meetings. She also 
noticed a higher percentage of women’s 
faces. - 

The next big success came toward the 
end of October, a couple of thousand miles 
away. Duke alumni gathered in the back 
yard of Tom and Geri Noel in Houston for a 
barbecue. From a mailing of 300 or 400 
about 75 people showed up. Again there 


‘were a good number of younger alumni and 


women. Speaking at this weeknight affair 
was Bill Griffith, vice-president for student 
affairs and another familiar Duke face. 
While it is not wise to draw broad conclu- 
sions from a few meetings, Sigmon believes 
what she has learned is supported by ex- 


perience elsewhere too. But as people who 


plan alumni meetings know, there are end- 
less variables that affect the success or fail- 





Bennett: Screening the prospects 


much information has been put into their 
hands. 
This low visibility but important work has 


- gained momentum since the mid-1960s. but 


its roots at Duke go back a long way. In the 
1930s and ‘40s Woman’s College alumnae 
assisted Elizabeth Persons. then director of 
admissions for women. with the local 
screening of applicants. 


ure of individual gatherings—the promotion, 
attractiveness of the meeting place, the 


- weather, the local backup, the time of the 


meeting. A few things emerged neverthe- 
less. A dinner meeting, which will cost from 
$12 to $15 per person, does not attract 
young alumni. Such meetings discourage 
couples with young families, because they 
must hire babysitters. In general these meet- 
ings mean committing a whole evening 
rather than just a few hours. 

Sigmon also believes the Fairfield meet- 
ings also points the way for developing a 
new alumni constituency. 

“We ought to go where the people really 
live, not just to the nearest city,” she says. 
“There are about 700 alumni who actually 
live in New York City itself and support the 


“metro chapter. The computer list for the New 


York City area, however, has about 4,000 . 
names on it. This means there a lot of people 
in sufficient concentrations in the suburbs to 
support alumni groups of their own.” 

What started in Fairfield County may 
slowly become the new wave in bringing 
alumni together. 


If you want to know more about how to or- 
-ganize an alumni group in your area or 


whether one is there now., get in touch with 
Linda Sigmon, Alumni House, 614 Chapel 
Drive, Durham, N.C. 27706 or call 
919/684-5114. 


“Many of the people who work on admis- 
sions committees are true volunteers.” says 
Bennett. ‘That is. they actually come to us 
volunteering to serve on a committee.” She 
got a letter last summer from a 1978 
graduate who is in graduate school in To- 
ledo. She was interested enough in alumni 
admissions work that when she was backon , 
campus last fall for homecoming she met 
with Patsy Bennett on a Sunday afternoon. 
And she’s now chairwoman of the new 
committee in Toledo. 

And It’s a big job. too. By mid-December. 
for example. the admissions office had sent 
to committees some 4,500 interview cards. 
In some cities- such as Atlanta. Philadel- 
phia. Washington and New York. there may 
be 300 to 400 applicants to be interviewed. 
Committees also attend college recruitment 
programs in local high schools and regu- 
larly keep in touch with the counselors. 

So what happens once the interviews are 
over, the reports returned to the admissions 
office and the “acceptances” sent out? The 
alumni volunteers have one more 
chore—this one a pleasure for everybody. 
They organize a social gathering so the 
whole committee can meet these newest 
Duke students. 


If you are interested in alumni admissions 
work or want the name of a local contact, 
please get in touch with Patsy Bennett, 614 
Chapel Drive, Durham, NC 27706 or call 
919/684-5114. 
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Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person's 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








20s & 30s 


Warren Candler Sledd A.M.'27, who retired 
as a reference librarian at Rutgers University in 
1972, now lives with his brother, a professor at 
Georgia Tech, in Avondale Estates, Ga. 


Jane Wilson '34, A.M.'47 of Chapel Hill, 
N.C., has written two books since her retire- 
ment from the State Public Library in 1974. 
Her most recent one is on Rembrandt. 


Betty Stowell Caton °38 has been named 
executive director of the Northwest Florida 
Artificial Kidney Center. She lives in 
Pensacola. 


Harwood T. Smith °38, retired tobacconist, 
was recently elected to Durham's City Council. 


MARRIAGES: Mary Brent Barwick '38 to 
Joseph R. Flickinger last summer. Residence: 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 


40s 


Gordon Ruff '40 and his wife Peggie have 
retired to the United States from Katmandu, 
Nepal, where they served as missionaries since 
1947. He will take several home assignments, 
first with the Northeast Florida Presbytery and 
later with the Synod of Lake and Prairies in 
the upper Midwest. 


Guiller Moscoso LL.B.'41 retired Oct. | after 
serving with the Phillips Petroleum Co. in 
Puerto Rico since 1966. He is now the president 
of Inter-America Consultants, which 








Alumni Calendar 


Florida 
Hollywood 


Thursday, May 8. Florida Medical 
Association meeting. Diplomat Hotel. 


Palm Beach 

Wednesday, April 16. Alumni meeting with 
Chancellor Pye. 

Georgia 

Atlanta 


Monday, April 21. Medical alumni will be 
addressed by Dr. William G. Anlyan. 


llinois 
Chicago 


Thursday, February 21. Duke University 
Hospital and Health Administration Alumni 
Association (DUHHAAA) dinner meeting 
at Lawry's the Prime Rib. 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


May 25-30. National Conference on New 
Health Practitioners. Physician's 
Associates Alumni. 


New York 
New York 


DUMAA (Duke University Metropolitan 
Alumni Association). All reservations are 
made through Alison Irwin at (212) 722- 
2445. All luncheons are held at Women's 
Republican Club. Other events at specified 
locations. 

Tuesday, February 5. DUMAA luncheon 
with Andrew Wallace on physical fitness. 


Tuesday, March 4. DUMAA luncheon. 

Tuesday, April 8. DUMAA luncheon. 
(Annual business meeting.) 

Tuesday, May 6. DUMAA luncheon. 


North Carolina 
Durham (Duke University) 


March 1980. Nursing Schoo! Alumni 
Senior Banquet. 

Saturday, March 22. Engineering Alumni 
Awards Banquet. 

Saturday, April 19. Junior/Senior Medical 
Student Party. 

Sunday, April 20. Medica! Alumni Executive 
Council meeting. 

May 24-25. Duke Children’s Classic. 

June 12-15. Alumni Weekend. 

September 26-27. Davison Club Weekend. 


Pinehurst 

Friday, May 2. Medical alumni meeting in 
conjunction with N.C. Medical Society. 

Ohio 

Cleveland 


Sunday, February 10. Root the devils to 
victory meeting at the home of Gene ’73 
and Lyn (Barlow) Ferreri '73. Contact 
Gene or Lyn at (216) 696-5200 
weekdays or (216) 751-8629 evenings. 


Texas 


Monday or Tuesday, May 5 or 6. Meetings 
with Bill Foster 


Dallas—Howard Baskin '72 at (214) 651- 
124. 


Houston—Roswell F. Vaughan '60 at (713) 
658-1311. 


RE WANE TAS I SZC 
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specializes in government and public affairs in 
Puerto Rico and Latin America. 


Raymond A. White Jr. M.F. ‘42 retired last 
spring after 35 years of overseas service with 
the U.S. government. During his long and distin- 
guished career, he received numerous awards, 
both from the U.S. and foreign governments. 


Howard C. Wilkinson M.Div.’42, president of 
Greensboro College, has been named Boss of 
the Year by the O. Henry Chapter of the 
National Secretaries of America. He was 
chaplain to Duke University for 15 years before 
joining Greensboro College in 1972. 


William M. Alston °43 is senior vice-president 
of Diversified Financial Services Corp. of 
America, investment bankers and brokers, and 
a vice-president of Summa-T Corp. Before 

he was vice-president of the Carte Blanche 
Corp. , an affiliate of Citibank of New York. 
He lives in Memphis, Tenn. 


John S. Lanahan °45, president of the White 
Sulpher Springs Co., which operated the 
Greenbrier Hotel in West Virginia, has been 
elected senior vice-president of Chessie 
System. He will continue in his position at 
the Greenbriar, a subsidiary of Chessie 
System, with responsibility for policy 
determination, long-range planning and overall 
guidance. He and his wife Rosemary have three 
children. 


Benjamin Vatz M.D.'45, a Greensboro, N.C., 
physician, has been elected president of the 
Medical Board at Moses Cone Hospital. 


Bruce K. Goodman ‘47 has been named 
president of the Western Golf Association, in 
Golf, Ill., which administers the nationwide 
Evans Scholars program and conducts the 
annual Western Open at Butler National Golf 
Course, the Western Amateur and Western 
Junior. The president of Library Plaza Co., 

a real estate firm in Evanston, he and his wife 
Mary live in Highland Park. 


A. Purnell Bailey B.D.°48, a daily columnist 
for the Los Angeles Times Syndicate, is one of 
20 scholars from around the world to be chosen 
for study this year at the Ecumenical Institute 
in Jerusalem. The institute is a Christian Center 
founded by Pope John for research by persons 
from many religious backgrounds. Dr. Bailey 
is also vice-president of the National Methodist 
Foundation with offices in Arlington, Va. 


Samuel A. Banks 49, D’52, president of 
Dickinson College in Carlisle, Pa., has been 
elected to the board of trustees of Thomas 
Jefferson University. He is also an adjunct 
professor of behavior sciences at Pennsylvania 
State University’s College of Medicine. 


Tyler G. Kaus '49 has been appointed associate 
creative director of the Carryfillo-Diehl 
Advertising Agency in Irvington, N.Y. He is a 
five-times wheelchair table tennis national 
champion and has been on four U.S. Olympic 
and Pan America wheelchair teams. He and his 
wife Virginia have one daughter. 


George D. Simpson C.E.'49, president of 
Havens and Emerson since 1975, has been 
elected honorary member of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Federation. He has served on 
several of the Federation's committees through 
the years. The Federation is a technical, non- 
profit membership organization established in 
1928 to serve the needs of the water pollution 
control field. 


50s 


Stuart W. Elliot ‘50, president of Elliot and 
Collins, a Charlotte real estate appraisal and 
consulting firm, has been awarded the Pro- 
fessional Recognition Award by the American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


Robert C. Thomas ‘5! is a partner in Price 
Waterhouse’s New York office tax department. 
He lives in Manhasset, Long Island, with his 
wife and three children. 


Arthur F. Loeb ’52 has been appointed 
executive \ice-president of the Kansas State 
University Foundations. He formerly was the 
director of development at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He and his wife Marge and two of their 
four children live in Manhattan, Kan. 


Nancy Sarazen ‘52 has been named acting 
director of the Gardner-Webb College Alumni 


Association. The wife of the late John Sarazen ~ 


"52, JD’54, she has_three daughters and lives in 
Shelby, N.C. 





Department of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. Pat- 
tishall, assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 


coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia — 


H. Bennett 76, coordinator, alumni admis- 
sions committees; Jesse Colvin ’74, M:Ed. 
°75, coordinator, alumni reunions; Ellen M. 
English, field secretary; Patricia L. Robert- 
son, alumni travel coordinator; Linda T. 
Sigmon ’69, field coordinator; N. Elizabeth 
Sullivan °78, coordinator, professional 
alumni association programming. 


General Alumni Association ‘ 


Board of Directors 


L. Neil Williams ’58, J.D. °61, president; 
Erma G. Greenwood ’66, vice-president; 
Stephen T. Vacendak °66, vice-president. 


James Applewhite’58,A.M.°60, Ph.D. 69; 
Marshall M. Boon M.B.A. °74; Lloyd C. 
Caudle ’53, J.D. °56, past president; O. 
Charlie Chewning Jr. °57; Kay M. Couch 
B.S.N. °58; Robert G. Deyton °51, M.D. 
*55; Joan Finn-McCracken B.S.N. °58: 
Albert F. Fisher ’51, B.D. °54; F. Owen 
Fitzgerald B.D. °54; Sheldon Gulinson 
M.H.A. °69; C. Marcus Harris °65, J.D. 
°72; Robert D. Henry B.S.E.°77; Alice B. 
Hicks °69; James A. Howard L.L.B. °49; 
Rebecca N. Keesler’67; John A. Koskinen 
61; Rosalyn S. Lachman °49; George 
Maddox; Richard Maxwell °55; Jeffrey 
Mullins °64; Zachariah B. Newton III; 
Constance Peake P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford 
W. Perry Jr. °66; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 
*64; John L. Sherrill 50; Walter W. Simp- 
son M.B.A. °74; Margaret W. Smith °47; 
Kay G. Stern’46; Laurie E. Williamson"71; 
Sandra B. Yarbrough 71. 
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ore eahvces at the Doo of New 
pshire. He has just had published ‘‘Intro- 
tion to Forest Biology,’’ by John Wiley & 


‘Sons. The book is an introduction to genetics, 


physiology, forest stand structures and the 


effect of trees upon the environment. 


G. Julius Rice M.Div.’56, of Vero Beach, 
Fla., has been elected president of the Vero 
Beach-Indian River County Ministerial 
Association. 


Nattie Russell Ph.D.’56, curator of manu- 
scripts at Duke, has been named a fellow of 
the Society of American Archives. She was 


| cited for her **continuous personal involvement * 


with and encouragement of countless people 
beginning their careers in archives.’’ 


M. L. Barnes ’59, president of M. M. Fowler 


' Co. has been elected to the board of directors 


of Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. in Durham. 
He is also a trustee and chairman of the finance 
and investment committee of the Methodist 


_ Retirement Homes and vice-president of the 
Durham Lions Club. 


| Craig D. Choate '59 has been with Price 
_ Waterhouse since his graduation from Duke 


and was admitted to the partnership in 1973. 
He lives in New Canaan, Conn., with his wife 


_ Toni and their four children. 


Charles E. Goodin, B.D.’59 spent the summer 
studying at Iliff United Methodist School of 
Theology in Denver. He is currently minister 
at the First United Methodist Church in 
Washington, Pa. 


Charles H. Hutchinson E.E.’59 retired from 
the Navy last August and is currently a re- 
search analyst for Lockheed: Missiles and 


_ Space Co. in Sunnyvale, Calif. 


| BIRTHS: Second child and first daughter to 
_ Battle Rankin Robinson ’59 and Robert H. 


ury poisoning. 


itly 
iments. on mercury, lead and other substances. 
olbarsht, ee laeet of opthalmology ee 


iographers of New- 
wn of 1693 to" 


t’s come too late to do Isaac Newton any 
_good, but a Duke biomedical engineer and an 
amateur historian have diagnosed the 
probable cause of the great English physicist’s 
_ mental and physical ills that all but ended his 
Scientific career. Matching historical evidence of 
Jewton’s extreme irritability, insomnia and other 
nptoms in 1693 with symptoms known to result from 
posure to toxic metals, Dr. Myron Wolbarsht and L. 
ohnson have concluded that he suffered from mer- 


.n analysis, conducted recently i in England, of 
‘is believed to be samples of the physicist’s hair 
as to their ners It ne underscores the 


wton’ s diaries ada that the genius who 
lated the laws of motion and gravitation, estab- 


Robinson, Georgetown, Del., on Sept. 29. 
Named Dorothy Newsom. 


MARRIAGES: Sara S. Montgomery ’52 to 
James A. Madison, in Dec., 1979. Residence: 
Greencastle, Ind. 


60s 


James J. Ebert E’61 and his family 

are now living in Seoul, Korea, where 

he is working for a joint Korean-American 
company as an engineering coordinator. The 
company designs facilities for the U.S. Army’s 
Far East Division. 


Stewart H. Goodman ‘62 and Jane Early 
Goodman’62 have moved to Wrexham, Wales, 
where he is research director for Rexham, Ltd. 
They formerly lived in Matthews, N.C., where 
he worked with the local Rexham plant and she 
was a physical therapist at the United Cerebral 
Palsy Development Center in Charlotte. They 
have two sons attending English private 
schools. 


Bethany Sue Strong Sinnott ’62 has been 
promoted to full professor in the English 
department of Catawba College. Last spring 
she received the Swink Award for outstanding 
classroom teaching at the college. She and her 
husband Aidan J. B. live in Salisbury, N.C., 


- and have an infant son. 


Clifford A. Armour ’63 is the pastor of 
Atonement United Methodist Church in 
Claymont, Del., where he lives with his wife 
Jeanette and one son. At the annual meeting of 
the Wesley Theological Seminary Graduates 
last fall he was elected to the Society of John 
Wesley and presented with a John Wesley 
medallion. 


Margaret Yoder Butler 63 has been promoted 
to associate professor of literature at 


Maharishi International University in Fairfield, 


scopes 





Newton: Poor laboratory procedure? 


considerations in weighing the evidence.” 
_ The physicist’s strange behavior during the time of 
his breakdown has been well documented by his- 
torians. At one point, he accused his friend John 
Locke, the famous philosopher, of trying “‘to embroil 
me with women.”’ Later, when told that his friend was 
__ seriously ill, he said it would be better if Locke were 
dead. Still later, Newton apologized profusely to the 
philosopher, begging his pardon and attributing his 
actions to a “distemper which this summer has been 
lemical’”’ and had “‘put me further out of order, so 


lowa. She has been teaching there since 1975 
and has chaired the literature department for 
three years. 


Robert D. Diamond ’63 has been appointed 
vice-president of Glendale Equipment and 
Supply Co. He and his wife Joan have six 
children and live in Canton. Ohio. 


Fred A. Crawford Jr. '64, M.D.'67 heads the 
division of cardiothoracic surgery at the 
Medical University of South Carolina. He was 
more recently chief of cardiac surgery at the 
University of Mississippi's Medical Center. 


William C. Eberhardt Jr. E’64 is vice- 
president of Capital Research Co., an 
investment research organization in Los 
Angeles. He and his wife Susan live in Orange, 
Calif, with their two sons. 


Larry Edwards Tise 65, M.Div.’68 is director 
of the North-Carolina Division of Archives and 
History. He was heritage coordinator and 
director of historical publications for the state 
Bicentennial Committee in 1973. He is married 
to the former Alice Brandon Smith and they 
have two sons. 


William P. Black A.M.’66, Ph.D.’71, an 
English teacher at Middletown High School, 
has been named Teacher of the Year for the 
Appoquinimink school district. 


Deborah Godfrey Hogan B.S.N.’66 received 
the master’s degree in nursing education from 
the University of Rhode Island in May and has 
been appointed community health nursing 
instructor there. She and her husband Paul live 
in Middletown, R.I. 


Paul A. Vick °66, Duke alumni affairs director, 
was recently elected to the Durham City Coun- 
cil. He and his wife Marsha have two sons. 


Virginia Blatt Culver B.S.N.’67 completed 
requirements for the M.S.N. degree at the Uni- 


wink.”’ 


versity of Missouri-Kansas City last year. She 
is currently a part time OB-Gyn Clinical Nurse 
specialist for a group of six private physicians. 
She and her husband Peter recently adopted a 
son named Carl David, born June 1, 1978. 


James A. Cummings M.F.’67 and Claudia 
Frias Cummings B.S.N.°67 live in Virginia 
Beach, Va. She has been named vice-president 
of the Southern Atlantic Label Co. in 
Chesapeake, Va. 


J. Roland Gonano Ph.D.’67 recently received 
a Special Art and Service Award at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., for authoring a scientific paper, 
*‘Nuclear Magnetic Resonance and Nuclear 
Quadropole Resonance for Bomb Detection.” 
He currently is a physicist in the mine detection 
division of the Countermine Laboratory. 


Sarah Harkrader Brau 68, M.A.T.'68 has a 
new position as writer-editor and program 
analyst at the National Institute of Health, 
office of the director for intramural research 
programs. Her husband, Edward H. Brau 
Ph.D.’74, is division chief in the exchange and 
trade relations department of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington, D.C. They live 
in Bethesda, Md. 


Lewis B. Campbell M.E.’68 has been 
appointed technical director of plant operations 
development for the manufacturing develop- 
ment section of General Motors manufacturing 
staff. He and his family live in Farmington 
Hills, Mich. 


Irvin Cohen ’68 is assistant professor of 
medicine and chief in the dialysis unit at the 
University of Arizona’s College of Medicine. 
He and his wife Bunny have three sons and live 
in Tucson. 


David Kreger ’68 is a gastronomist in Norfolk, 
Va. He and his wife Ruth have two children. 


Larry Bruner A.M.’69 is assistant professor 


that when I wrote to you I had not slept an hour a night 
for a fortnight together and for five nights together nota 


*‘Not only did Newton, in the content of his let- 
ters, indicate the excitement, irritability and paranoia 
of his mental state consistent with mercury poisoning, 
but even his handwriting contained evidence on this 
account,’ Wolbarsht and Johnson write. 

One of the symptoms of mercury poisoning, they 
point out, is damage to the central nervous system. 
Newton spent months sleeping at night, or trying to 
sleep, in his poorly ventilated laboratory where com- 
pounds of mercury gave off toxic fumes. . 

The hair samples that Spargo and Pounds tested 
by neutron activation analysis and atomic absorption 
spectrophotometry had been passed down through 
generations of Newton’s descendants to the present 
Earl of Portsmouth with a variety of other manuscripts 
and relics. One sample revealed a mercury content 11 
times higher than normally found in hair, while another 
sample was more than 38 times higher. Lead and arse- 
nic were.also found to be elevated, but not as severely 
as mercury. 

‘‘Although Paracelsus, both a physician and an 
alchemist, had warned of the ill effects of mercury 
vapor in the 16th century, negligence in the handling of 
this material is common to this day,’’ Wolbarsht and 
Johnson write. 

Because the red earth that was the source of mer- 
cury was very expensive in Newton’s time, mercury 
poisoning was a disease of the rich amateur or of the 
well-supported professional, they added. Charles II of 
England, who was an amateur alchemist, may have 
died from it at age 55. Sir lsaac Newton recovered from 
his illness and lived to age 85. His scientific work 
essentially ended, however, soon after his breakdown, 
and he spent his final 37 years as warden and master of 

.the Royal Mint. 


DAVID WILLIAMSON | 


Williamson is a writer in Duke’s medical center. 
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of English at Hardin-Simmons University in 
Abilene, Texas. He wrote an article which was 
published in the fall issue of Texas College 
English, the official publication of the College 
English Association of Texas. 


David A. Poleski '69 is in his final year of 
residency in pediatrics at the Maine Medical 
Center in Portland, where he is also chief 
resident. He and Carole Morrison Poleski ‘70 
have a small daughter. 

Nabil G. Awadalla M.S.'70, Ph.D.'72 has 
been promoted to senior engineer at Duke 
Power Co., where he has been an engineer 
associate since 1972. He and his wife Sandra 
live in Mooresville, N.C., and have one son. 
BIRTHS: Second son to Berthany Sue Strong 
Sinnott '62 and Aidan J. B. Sinnott, Salisbury, 
N.C., on Nov. 27, 1978. Named Christopher 
Arthur West. . . .Third child and first daughter 
to Karen Grimm O’ Hern B.S.N.'66 and Richard 
K. O'Hern, Merritt Island, Fla., on March 8. 
Named Shannon Kaitlyn. . . .First child and 
daughter to Larry C. Ethridge ‘68 and Edith 
Ethridge, Washington, D.C., on March 23. 
Named Elizabeth Kirkbride. . . .Second child 
and son to Cynthia Gentithes Holland ‘69 

and Jack Cavin Holland ‘71, Lionville, Pa., on 
May 26. Named Scott Alexander. . . .Second 
daughter to David A. Poleski '69 and Carole 
Morrison Poleski ‘70, South Portland, Maine, 
on June 18. Named Andrea Jane. 


°70s 


John D. Hartness Jr. °70, of Carrboro, N.C., 
is now a first year law student at UNC-CH. 
He formerly was a teacher in the Winston- 
Salem school system. 


Gary M. Stone ‘70 has joined B.F. Goodrich 
Chemical Group in Cleveland, Ohio, as director 
of international budgeting and control. He and 
his wife live in Solan, Ohio. 


Arthur A. Abplanalp Jr. J.D.'71 was appointed 
county attorney for Garfield, Colo., last 
January. He and his wife Anne live nGlenwood 
Springs, Colo. 


Lee O. Hagglund A.M.'71, Phi:D.'72 is 
assistant professor of mathematics at Wofford 
College. Last fall he was named honorary 
member of the Wofford College chapter of Blue 
Key National Honor Fraternity. 


Robert C. Heinsch Jr., M.F.’71 is a research © 
forester on the Strong River district of the 
Bienville National Forest in Mississippi. He 
and his wife live in Raleigh, Miss. 


SOCOHSIHE OT ODOS HHSC HOOHSTOHDS 


Less is more 


The economic uncertainty related to inflation 
and energy shortage could bring about a bet- 
ter quality of life through a lower standard 
of living-so believes Henry B. Clark ’53, a 
teacher of social ethics at the University of 
Southern California. Recently named 1979’s 
distinguished humanist by the California 
Council for the Humanities, Clark said that a 
“‘so-called lower standard of living may, in 
fact, constitute a better quality of life, particu- 
larly if it puts us in a situation where we are, 
in a sense, forced to rediscover some of the 
very satisfying and fulfilling value patterns of 
life from simpler times—when there was more 
neighboring, more genuine human interac- 
tion on a more than superficial basis, and 
when, in short there was more human com- 
munity.’’ Times like the present, he said, 
“‘tend to make people retreat into greater 
selfishness. Security needs tend to preoccupy 
their thinking.’’ He says this makes the 
“‘message of the humanities’ more relevant 
because they deal with the ‘elemental human 
realities that give a sense of meaning in life— 
virtue, character, beauty-things that really 
don’t have to cost a great deal.’’ Clark, as- 
sociate director of USC’s Center for the 
Humanities and a professor in the religion 
school, is the author of 11 books, including 
“The Ethical Mysticism of Albert Schweitzer’ 
and ‘‘Ministries of Dialogue.’’ He was an 
associate professor in the Duke religion de- 
partment from 1966 to 1975. 
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Who is the Loyalty Fund? 


During the coming months volunteers working for 
Duke, like those pictured above, will be asking for your 
help. They will be asking you to join other members of your 
class in participating in the Duke Loyalty Fund campaign 
for 1979-80. 


Duke’s excellence—in the classroom, in the lab, on the 
court and in the world—depends on your help. 


Send your tax deductible gift to: 
The Duke Loyalty Fund 


2127 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 





Craig Pearson ‘71 has been appointed to the 
faculty of Maharishi International University in 
Fairfield, lowa, as an instructor of writing. He 
and his wife Melissa have both received degrees 
in higher education administration from 
Maharishi University. 


Jan A. Pechenik '71 has been appointed 
assistant professor in the biology department at 
Tufts University. He lives in Cambridge, Mass. 


Edgar Warren Williams ‘7! and Christine 

Anderson Williams ‘71 are living in 
Williamsburg, Va. He has been appointed 
assistant professor at the College of William 
and Mary and she is teaching in the music 
department. 


Edward C. Harrison ‘72, M.E.M.'77 is 
employed by the U.S. Department of . 
Agriculture as a soil conservationist. He works 
in Henderson, N.C., in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. 


Jeffrey J. Kraft '72 is assistant vice-president 

of the Park Avenue branch of Marine Midland 
Bank in New York City. He will receive his 
master’s degree in business administration from 
New York University in February. He and his — 
wife Donna have one son and live in New 
Providence, N.J. 


Nancy Hunnemann Richardson ‘72 has been 
named executive director of Arlington 
Community Residence, a private, nonprofit 
organization which provides transitional living 
skills to mentally ill and retarded adults. 


Van D. Westervelt M.S.'72 is doing a one-year 
internship in clinical child psychology at 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center in the 
psychiatry department. 


Michael Blake ‘73, a native of Mansfield, 
Ohio, teaches English at a junior high school 
in Bozoum. For the past 15 months he has 
been a Peace Corps volunteer in the Central 
African Republic. 


David B. Nolan ’73, a Los Angeles attorney, 
is counsel to/the U.S. Justice Foundation and 
was recently admitted to Who’s Who in 
American Law and Outstanding Young Men of 
America. He and his wife Cheryl live in 
Northridge, Calif. 


Douglas G. Beckstett '74 has been appointed . 
senior analyst in the planning and development 
section of the human resources department at 
Gulf Oil Chemicals Co. in Houston. The ~ ’ 
company is a division of Gulf Oil Corp. 


Robert Jarrow '74 received the Ph.D. degree 1 
in finance and economics from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in June — 
and is now an assistant professor of finance at : 
Cornell University’s Graduate School of . 
Business and Public Administration. He and 
Gail Goundry Jarrow '72 have one son and live 
in Ithaca, N.Y. 


Gary S. Lachman '74 has formed a law 
partnership, Bronfin and Lachman, in Denver. 
He is licensed with the Colorado and Florida 
Bars and concentrates in real estate, corporate 
and banking law. 


Richard W. Scott '74, J.D.’77 and Karen 
Trussell Scott '75 have moved to Houston, 
Texas, where he is an associate with the law 
firm of Vinson and Elkins. They have one small 
son. 


Jeff Boerger ’75 spent three years after 
graduation living in the Netherlands, India and 
Afghanistan engaged in informal theological 
study. He is now studying for his master’s 
degree in theological studies at Regent College 

in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Thomas P. Miller J.D.'75 is sports director 
for radio station WSOC in Charlotte. He hosts 





Make history 


Duke basketball fans are being asked to 
contribute to a history being written of the 
school’s cage fortunes from the beginning 
through the 1979-80 season. For this book, 

the author would be grateful for any photo- 
graphs, news clippings, letters, or any other 
information about basketball at Duke. All 
materials will be handled with care and re- 
turned promptly. Please address all corre- : 
spondence to John Justice, H-3 University 


Gardens Apartments, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. — 
s 
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| Mark F. Peterson ‘75 has completed — 


requirements for the Ph.D. degree in 

_ organizational psychology at the University of 
Michigan and is now an assistant professor of 
management at Wayne State University. His 
wife Susan Mende Peterson ’75 received a 
master’s degree in industrial and operations 
engineering from the University of Michigan 
and is now a control systems engineer with 
Bechtel Power Co. They live in Ann Arbor. 


Lynne W. Snierson ’75 has joined Weston 


| Advertising Agency as director of public 


relations. She was formerly the director of public 
relations and promotions for the news 


| department of WCKT-TV in Miami, Fla. She 
_ lives in Manchester, N.H. ¢ 


Amy G. Bennett '76 is teaching school in 


_ Baltimore, Md. and also coaching varsity 


basketball and field hockey. 


. Charlene R. Connolly B.S.N.'76 received one 
- of 10 Robert Wood Johnson Public Policy 


Fellowships through the National League for 


_ Nursing. She spent the summer monitoring 
health legislation on Capitol Hill and is now 


attending the University of Maryland’s 


_ Graduate Nursing program, majoring in 
_ gerontology. 


_ Jeffrey R. Masi 76 graduated from Vanderbilt 


University’s School of Law last spring and is 


_ now with the law firm of Bogle and Gates in 
| Seattle, Wash. His wife Elaine K. Colley '75 
| is presently in her third year at Vanderbilt 


Law School. 


| Mark Richard °76 has been elected to the board 


of directors of the Portland-Town Council, 
Oregon’s largest and oldest gay civil rights 


_ group. 


John C. Rodney ’76 is an attorney for the law 
_ firm of Kirkpatrick, Lockhart, Johnson and 


Hutchison. He and his wife Loraine live in 


Pittsburgh. 
| Nancy M. Schlichting ‘76 has been awarded 


the M.B.A. degree from Cornell University: 
with a double concentration in accounting and 
hospital and health administration. Upon 
graduation, she was awarded an American 





Had a moving 


experience? 


If you’ve changed addresses, let 
us know as soon as you can— 
so you won’t miss a single 


issue of the Register. 
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ector for WANS radio station in Spartanburg, . 


Hospital Association/Blue Cross-Blue Shield 


Fellowship at the Association’s headquarters 
in Chicago. She lives in Evanston. 


Hope Williams ’86 received the M.P.A. 
degree from North Carolina State University 
last May and is now a part-time student in the 
doctoral program in organizational development 
and institutional studies at UNC-CH. She is 
also special assistant to the deputy secretary 
with the state Department of Administration in 
Raleigh. 


Tom Alabaster ’77 is now working for Philip 
Morris in Manhattan. He and Marianne 
Campana Alabaster ’79 live in Harrison, N.Y. 


Antoinette Oakes Allsopp ‘77 is studying 
Russian at the University of Texas and taking 
graduate courses in linguistics. She and her 
husband Charles live in Austin, where she also 
works at a translation agency. 


Jeffrey D. Blauvelt B.S.E.’77 has been hired 
at WXIA-TV in Atlanta as a cinematographer/ 
editor. He formerly worked at WI'VD in 

Durham in the same capacity. 


S. Starr King ’77 has just completed a Western 
Pacific deployment aboard the USS Lang and 
is being transferred to the precommissioning 
crew of the USS John J. Sides. He and his 
wife Tove Lise live in San Diego. 


Virginia J. Reeve B.S.N.’77 works for Dow 
Chemical Co’s. health and consumer products 
division. A resident of Carrboro, N.C., she is 
working in the Research Triangle area as a 
marketing representative for pharmaceutical 
products. 


Cara Scolaro ’77, has been made an assistant 
editor at Delacorte Press in New York City. 
She will be happy to consider fiction and non- 
fiction manuscripts for publication. 


Donald L. Walter M.S.’77 has been promoted 
from acting coordinator of rehabilitation 
physical therapy services to supervisor of 
rehabilitation physical therapy services for 
Cumberland County Hospital Systems in 
Fayetteville, N.C. He and his wife Marge have 
two children. 


Clifford A. Younger B.S.E.’77 received his 
master’s degree in electrical biomedical 
engineering at Carnegie-Mellon University last 
May. He and Barbara Kiehne Younger '76 
have moved to Natick, Mass., where he is 


_ employed as a development engineer for 


GenRad., Inc. She is now the children’s 
librarian at the Oldham Public Library. 


Steven Arnold J.D.’78 is recovering from a 
serious automobile accident of last summer and 
has just begun work with a law firm in 
Henderson, Ky. 


Franklin E. Cantwell B.S.E.’78 and his wife 
Janice have now moved to Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla., where he will be an F-15 aircraft 
pilot. He recently received his silver wings 
following graduation from the U.S. Air Force 
pilot training at Reese Air Force Base. 


John Kirby Chritton '78 is attending Columbia 
University’s School of Law. His wife Valerie 
Anne Caswell ’78 is with the Arthur Young 
Co. and they live in New York City. 


Floyd R. Dissinger ’78, a native of Springfield, 
Pa., has been awarded silver wings following 
his graduation from U.S. Air Force pilot 
training at Reese Air Force Base. He is now 
assigned to Homestead Air Force Base, Fla. 


Pamela A. Mears M.H.A.’78 is a health 
planner for Durham County Hospital Corp. 


Laurie Anne Williams ’78 is in her second year 
of law school at the University of Oklahoma. 
She lives in Norman, Okla. 


Christine Hanson Adams M.B.A.’79 has been 
named director of market research at Winthrop 
Laboratories, the pharmaceutical specialties 
division of Sterling Drug Co. She formerly 
was a product manager and marketing research 
analyst at Burroughs Wellcome Co. She and 
her husband Ashby live in New York City. 


David B. Dabney B.S.E.’79 and Nancy E. 
Anderson ’78 have moved to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he is a design engineer for Alcoa. 

* 


Mauri A. Ditzler Ph.D.’79 has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry at Holy Cross 
College in Worcester, Mass. He formerly was 
a graduate assistant at Duke and also an 
instructor here on both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 


Suellen Rebecca Ebelman ’79 is living in 
Durham, N.C., and is teaching in the Granville 








Looking at Canada 


Where It Came From, 
Where It’s Going 


October 23-26, 1980 





This long weekend in Canada’s capital not only offers alumni a chance to visita 


* beautiful old city of gardens and shops and restaurants and stay in a luxurious 


hotel but also to learn something about this neighbor to the north. Duke 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye and Dr. Richard Leach, director of Duke’s Canadian 
Studies Center, will orient alumni to Canada and talk about the university’s 
international and Canadian programs. Plans remain tentative but the agenda 
so far calls for briefings on American-Canadian relations by the Department 
of External Affairs, a visit to the National Film Board, a tour of the National 
Gallery, a lecture on issues in Canadian public policy—and more. The hotel, 
the Chateau Laurier, will be an adventure itself. A granit2, turreted building of 
500 rooms built in 1912, it commands a view of Parliament Hill. French 
Canada is just across the river. 


This unusual opportunity for alumni to spend an educational/recreational 
three days out of the country with other Duke people means you will have to 
act quickly. The price, still tentative, of $240 per person or $450 per 
couple,includes room, most meals and special events. 


BEE RR eS See ee ee eS ee eee ee 


Please reserve _____ places for the alumni seminar, “Looking at Canada,” Oct. 
23-26, 1980 in Ottawa. I enclose a check for $ _____ ($25 per person, ) payable to 
Alumni Affairs Department). Total cost of the three-day seminar is $240 per person, 
$450 per couple, subject to change. I understand I will receive additional informa- 
tion as soon as it is available. 


Name, class 
Street 

City, state, zip 
Phone 


Mail to: Ottawa Seminar, Department of Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, 
NC 37706 
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County schools. Last fall she coached the girls’ 
varsity tennis team at Webb High School. 


Anne Rugeley Ferguson '79 is presently 
working at Metropolitan Showrooms Inc., a 
furniture company based in San Francisco, as 
the showroom manager at the Houston 
Decorative Center. 


David William Gerhardt M.F.‘79 is assistant 
district forester for Westvaco Corp. He and his 
wife Jody live in Winnsboro, S.C. 


William F. Giarla J.D.'79, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
is an attorney with Buchanan Ingersoll, 
Rodewald Kyle and Buerger. 


Peter M. Gillon ‘79 has been named research 
director of the Consumer Energy Council of 
America. He lives in Arlington, Va. 


Anne Sanford Macfarlane ‘79 is a writer for 
Fraser Associates, a public relations- 
communications consulting firm in Washington, 
D.C. She lives in nearby Old Town, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Andrew Neisser ‘79 is now living in Newport 
Beach, Calif. and is an assistant accountant 
executive for Wells, Rich, Greene/Townsend 
Advertising. 

David M. Savard B.S.E.'79 is presently 
enrolled in the M.B.A. program at George’ 
Washington University’s School ofGovernment 
and Business Administration. He lives in 
Arlington, Va. 

David Walworth Starr ‘79 is banking trainee 
with Brown Brothers Harriman and Co. in 
New York City. 

BIRTHS: First child and son to Claudia Pons 
Weber ‘70 and David K. Weber, Rochester, 
N.Y., on Aug. 23. Named Matthew Pons... .« 
First child and son to Winifred Barrit Walsh 
‘71 and William E. Walsh ‘71, Spartanburg, 
S.C., on Oct. 5. Named Westbrook Emmet.... 
First child and daughter to Edgar W. Williams 
‘71 and Christine Anderson Williams ‘71, 
Williamsburg, Va., on July 2, 1978. Named 
Ann Anderson. . . .First child and son to 
Jeffrey R. Kraft 72 and Donna M. Kraft, 
New Providence, N.J., on Sept. 8. Named 
Todd Jeffrey. . . .First child and daughter to 
Jeffrey R. Boswell '73 and Sandra Campbell 
Boswell B.S.N. ‘74, New Cumberland, Pa., on 
May 9. Named Elizabeth Ann. . . .Second 
child and first daughter to Gael Marshall 
Chaney '73 and J. Smith Chaney, Jr., 
Martinsville, Va., on Sept. 27. Named Bennett 
Smith. . . .A daughter to Jeffrey R. Means '73 
and Mrs. Means, Northbrook, Ill., on Aug. 29. 
Named Catherine Ann. . . .First child and son 
to Robert Jarrow '74 and Gail Goundry Jarrow 
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The beat goes on 


WDBS-FM 107, the campus radio station, will 
not be sold after all to Village Broadcasting of 
Chapel Hill. William L. Green, chairman of the 
station’s board of trustees and Duke university 
relations director, said the university decided to 
cancel the contract because of sluggish action 
on the part of the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC). A provision in the May 
1978 sales contract with Village allowed either 
party to cancel the agreement if the purchase 
had not been approved by the FCC within 10 
months. WDBS had decided to sell in order to 
pay Duke the $190,000 that was borrowed when 
the station went commercial in 1974. FCC 
approval has been pending since last year 
when a petition filed by Project Access, a 
local citizens’ group, halted the sale. The 
petition protested the sale to Village as ‘‘an 
unreasonable concentration of media,’’ 
according to Aden Field, speaker for the 
group. Village Broadcasting owns WCHL in 
Chapel Hill, the Village Advocate, an 
advertising tabloid, and through its parent 
company, two radio stations in Wilmington, 
N.C. and two in Lexington, Ky. William P. 
Dix Jr. has been appointed general manager 
of the station and president of WDBS Inc., 
replacing Bob Conroy, who resigned in August. 
Dix was formerly vice-president and general 
manager of WGMM-F M in Riviera Beach, Fla. 
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‘74, Ithaca, N.Y., on Oct. 7. Named Kyle 


Robert. . . .First child and son to Richard 

W. Scott '74, J.D.'77 and Karen Trussell Scott 
‘75, Houston, Texas, on Nov. 6. Named Richard 
**Ricky’’ Waldo Jr. . . .First child and son to 
Carole Nurmi Cummings '76 and Martin B. 
Cummings Jr., Provo, Utah, on Aug. 18. Named 
Christopher Michael. . . .First child and son to 
Ann Lewis Lank '76 and David Burton Lank, 
Charlotte, N.C., on Sept. 19. Named Steven 
Burton. .. .A daughter to Scott Conrad Gayle 
J.D.'77 and Joan Gayle, Charlotte, N.C., on 
May 26. Named Ashleigh, 


ADOPTED: A daughter by Patricia Youngs 
Strand '72 and Michael G. Strand, Washington 
Crossing, Pa., on Aug. 28. Named Allyson 
Gale. 


MARRIAGES: Emily Turner Lester '70 to 
Christopher Knight LL.B.'71 on Oct. 20. 
Residence: Durham, N.C. . . .Lee Austin 
Patterson II ‘70 to Elizabeth Scott Bradshaw 
‘75 on March 31. Residence: Durham, N.C.... 
David B. Nolan '73 to Cheryl Ann Cottle 

on June 30. Residence: Northridge, Calif... . 
Sterling A. Minor '74 to Carol Lorance on June 
16. Residence: Nashville, Tenn. . . .Samuel 
A. Owen Jr. '74 to Patricia Stere on July 14. 
Residence: Waltham, Mass. . . .Darrell Boyd 
‘75 to Cynthia Ann Dustin on Sept. 1. 
Residence: Beverly, Mass. . . .Sandra J. Cook 
M.A.T. ‘75 to Charles Darsie on Nov. 10. 
Residence: Chapel Hill, N.C. . . .Lisa Ellen 
Flint B.S.N.’75, M.S.N.'77 to Douglas Hart 
Yarn ‘76 on Oct. 6. Residence: New Haven, 
Conn. . . .John C. Rodney *76 to Loraine 
Strother on Aug. 5. Residence: Pittsburgh, 
Pa... .Tom Alabaster '77 to Marianne 
Campana ‘79 on Aug. 25. Residence: Harrison, 
N.Y... .Constance Rocktoff B.S.N.’77 to 
James E. Schilthuis on Aug. 11. Residence: 
Bethlehem, Pa. . . .Robert E. Schmid Jr. 
B.S.E.’77 to Nancy Ann Koch B.S.N.’78 on 
June 30. Residence: Amherst, N.Y. . . .Nancy 
E. Anderson ‘78 to David B. Dabney B.S.E. 
‘79 on Oct. 6. Residence: Pittsburgh, Pa... . 
John Kirby Chritton '78 to Valerie Anne 
Caswell °78 on Nov. 24. Residence: New 
York, N.Y. 


Deaths 


Henry A. Dennis ‘13 on Nov. 10. The editor 


. of the Henderson Daily Dispatch for more than 


50 years died following a brief illness. Active 
in the operation of the newspaper until the time 
of his illness, he was past president of the N.C. 
Press Association and had served on the board 
of directors for several years. He was a member 
and past president of the Half Century Club. 
Among his survivors are a son, William B. 
Dennis °48 and grandson Steven Dennis ’77. 


Charles Cameron Blades '20 on Nov. 8. A 
resident of Elizabeth City, N.C., he was 
employed at the Norfolk Carolina Telephone 
Co. 


Robert T. Johnson ‘26 on July 27. At the time 
of his death, he was residing in Burlington, 
N.C. The former hosiery mill vice-president is 
survived by his wife, daughter, and a son, 
Robert T. Johnson Jr. '58 of Dunwoody, Ga. 


Jack B. Cliff ’28 on Sept. 28. The Durham 
resident had retired from the U.S. Postal 
Service in 1972 after 41 years of service. During 
his years with the Postal Service, he had held 
every office in the local and state National 
Federation of Postal Clerks, having served as 
the state secretary-treasurer for 24 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Pearle Turrentine 
Cliff ‘25, two sisters and two brothers. 


Joseph Gaither Pratt °31, A.M. '33, Ph.D.’36 
on Nov. 3. He was a parapsychology 
researcher at Duke for nearly 30 years before 
going to the University of Virginia’s School of 
Medicine as a research associate. He was a 
part-time professor in the psychology 
department there at the time of his death. A 
past president of the Parapsychological 
Association, he was a member of several 
honorary fraternities and the author of eight 
books and more than 100 articles on 
“parapsychology and psychical research 
Survivors are his wife, Ruth, one daughter and 
three sons, one of whom is Vernon G. Pratt 
*62, Duke art professor. 


David N. Saleeby °36 on May 25 after a 
lengthy illness in Florence, S.C. He was the 
co-founder and president of the H & S Book 
Store there. His wife and two sons, E. John 
Saleeby ‘72 of Florence, S.C., and David E. 
Saleeby '77 of Hampton, S.C., survive. 


Zeb J. Stone ‘40 on Oct. 23. The lifelong 
resident of Durham, N.C., died following a 
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Yes, | am interested in learning more about hiring Duke students next summer. 
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Description of position/s available (dates and salary): 
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How student should apply 


Send form to: Lillian Lee 
Placement Office 
Box IM, Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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Droppingin 


Taking time out—48 years—to graduate 


nderneath one of the 2,100 grad- 
uation caps at last May’s 
commencement was one gray- 
haired, very proud gentleman. He was back 


_ at Duke, 48 years after enrolling, to receive 
his diploma. 


Sam |. Barnes arrived on campus in 1930, 


_ four years out of a Virginia high school and 
_with a business school diploma. He had 

_ worked two years in Washington, D.C. , for 
_ Southern Railway. 
money to put me through my freshman 
year,” 
in Virginia, ** 
_ Thad been out of school for three years. At 
_ first my grades were poor. But just as | felt I 
| was catching on, there was no money left.”’ 


“I had saved enough 


recalls Barnes, now retired and back 
but for me it was hard because 


He had pieced together some part-time 


_ jobs—working at the YMCA and Page Au- 
_ ditorium manager’s office, typing term 

_ papers and helping out at the dean’s office in 
_ the religion school. 


In the fall of 1933, in the middle of the 


_ depression, he got a telegram from his 

_ friends at Southern Railway that there 

_ would be an opening at the first of the next 
| year—if he could accept immediately. 


Barnes had only one semester left, but he 


| knew that he* would need money to finish. 


Barnes sought the advice of his dean. ‘‘He 
advised meto take the job,”’ recalls Barnes, 
‘and when I got to Washington, go to night 
school at George Washington University, 
make up the necessary hours, send the 
transcripts to Duke and they would then 
award me my degree.”’ 

Barnes did just that. Two years later he 


| sent in his transcripts but received ‘‘a cold, 
very businesslike reply”’ that the policy had , 


changed and he would have to complete his 
final hours on the Duke campus. 

_ “I was pretty well depressed. I knew it 
was impossible for me to return to Duke for 
a semester’s work or a summer school ses- 
sion because I had ajob. Then World War II 


| came along and, after three years in the © 


European Theater, my school days were 
definitely over.” 












While working for the railroad’s pas- 
senger sales division, Barnes lived in 
Washington, Richmond, Baltimore; Bos- 
ton, Atlanta and Chattanooga. In his spare 
time, he was active in local alumni clubs, 
and was president of the Baltimore and At- 


__lJanta alumni associations in 1948 and 1957. 


He retired early in 1967, bought a Chat- 
tanooga travel agency, but sold it in 1974 to 
return to Virginia. Three years later, he was 
back in Washington, this time at the 
Washington Post, working in public rela- 
tions and as a tour guide. In order to be 
expert in the history of the Post where he 
conducted tourists through the plant, he had 
to study stacks of books to prepare his talk. 

“I figured that if 1 can do this with the Post 
and be accepted, I should determine 
whether a college degree was worth it to 

e,’ he explains. *‘I knew nothing about 
newspaper work, but I learned it, and I 
thought maybe I hadn’t lost everything after 
all.”’ 

So when Terry Sanford’s letter arrived 
requesting a $1,000 contribution for the uni- 
versity center’s building fund, Barnes 
responded—three pages’ worth. He recap- 
ped his undergraduate fiscal crises, noted 
his Duke loyalty, and asked if it was too late 
to achieve his ‘‘life’s ambition of being a 
Duke graduate.” 

Forty-six years after leaving Durham, 
Barnes was granted special permission to 
finish his credits—three history 
courses—which he took at the University of 
Maryland. He was at last a bona fide candi- 
date for graduation. 

The new, stark campus Barnes had 
known in the early ’40s looked to him last 
May like an old college—hung with ivy and 
shaded by large trees. He skipped the bar- 
becue and sightseeing festivities planned for 
graduates. He was waiting for that Sunday 
afternoon ceremony at the stadium. 

**When the officials marched down the 
aisle—I had an aisle seat—Mr. Sanford 
paused and smiled and nodded at me,”’ he 
says. ‘‘No one could have been much more 
thrilled than 1.’ 

Duke, by the way, got the $1,000 donation 
for the university center. 


Barnes: realizing his “‘life’s ambition’”’ 


FOR YOUR DUKE LIBRARY 


Trinity and Duke, 1892-1924 


FOUNDATIONS OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Earl W. Porter 


“This able history of the beginning of Duke University is enlivened by a 
cast of characters appropriate to academic history — presidents of large 
visions, embattled professors, philanthropists of good heart, and critics with 
confused notions of what makes an institution of higher learning..Dr. Porter 
has brought these men alive.”’ Journal of Southern History 

“‘An appealing college history.”’ Journal of American History 

Paperback, photographs; regular price, $5.75 
special sale price, $2.50 


The Evolution 
of a Medical Center 


A HISTORY OF MEDICINE AT DUKE UNIVERSITY TO 1941 
James F. Gifford, Jr. 

“Gifford has given North Carolinians and Duke alumni an excellent picture 
of their school.”” Journal of American History 

““A more engaging book would be hard to find.... 
this book for both serious study and intriguing bedtime reading.”’ 
Powell, Journal of the History of Medicine 

“In a work that is both scholarly and readable, Professor Gifford-has pro- 
vided a history of the Duke Medical Center. .. . An important contribution to 
the history of medical education.” Journal of the American Medical Assocta- 
tion 


I strongly recommend 
Robert D. 


Clothbound; photographs; regular price, $12.75 
special sale price, $4.75 


Under Twenty-Five 


DUKE NARRATIVE AND VERSE, 1945-1962 
William Blackbum, editor 


“What the reader actually carries away with him is a feeling of admiration 
for the general excellence of the writing, for the institution with which these 
authors were associated, and for the man who modestly calls himself the 
editor. .. . These writers have a sense of style ... Under Twenty-Five shows 
that William Blackburn demanded good writing.’”’ Studies in Short Fiction 

Stories, poems, essays by William Styron, Mac Hyman, Guy Davenport, 
Reynolds Price, Anne Tyler, Fred Chappell, Elinor Divine, Constance Mueller, 
Robert Nordan, James Applewhite, Alan Bradford, ‘Barbara Barksdale, 
Thomas R. Atkins, Wallace Kaufman, James Carpenter, and George Young. 

Paperback, regular price, $4.95 
special sale price, $2. 50 


A Duke Miscellany 


NARRATIVE AND VERSE OF THE SIXTIES 
William Blackburn, editor 

“‘A literary manifesto of Duke University’s literary tradition, . . . Black- 
burn has put together a fine collection which might well be used as a basic 
text in writing courses. It is eloquent testimony to the impact of the univer- 

sity on the shaping of contemporary American literature.’ Choice 
Stories, poems, essays by Reynolds Price, Anne Tyler, Wallace Kaufman, 
Fred Chappell, Josephine Humphreys, Mac Hyman, Michael Brondoli, Sean 
Devereux, Joan Swift, Caroline Krause, Clifford Johnson, Jane McFall Wise- 
man, Wendy L. Salinger, Ann Saalbach, George Young, Angela Davis, Gail 
McMurray, Katherine B. Taylor, Burke Davis III, George R. Wood, Nancy 
Rottenberg, Katherine Humphreys, David Young, Susan Walker, William H. 

Guy, James Applewhite, and Kathryn Vale. 

-Clothbound; regular price, $9.50 
special sale price, $4.50 


ORDER NOW: These special prices will end 30 June 1980. 


All orders must be prepaid; no billed orders. Duke University Press will 
absorb shipping and handling charges. North Carolina residents, please 
add 4% sales tax. 


I enclose my check for $ ; please send me the following books: 


copies, Trinity and Duke, $2.50 each 
copies, The Evolution of a Medical Center, $4.75 each 


copies, Under Twenty-Five, $2.50 each 
copies, A Duke Miscellany, $4.50 each 
name 
address 


city, state, zip code - 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
6697 College Station / Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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Alumni Profile: Steve Miller 


Millers time 


Using the camera as his sketchpad 


teve Miller breezed back into 
Durham recently, 10 years after 
he came to Duke as a freshman, 


with a van-load of paintings for his one- 
person show at the local arts council. Typical 
of his always-apparent high energy level, Mil- 
ler completed 54 paintings last year, most of 
them for the exhibition here and another that 
begins soon in South Carolina. 

A natural self-promoter, he is artist-in- 
residence with the South Carolina Arts 
Commission, where, in the past five years, he 
has personally taught 10,000 people. Miller’s 
own art work, mostly opaque watercolors 
called gouache, is of a bold style not untypi- 
cal of its creator. 

Miller is his own agent. *‘Actually, I had 
business training before my art training,’’ he 
explains. “‘No one can sell my work better 
than me because no one knows it better.”’ 

He is also his own promoter. Miller 
awarded two door prizes, an unheard of in 
most art circles, at the opening reception for 
his show at the Durham Art Council Gal- 
leries, Feb. 10 through March 14. He has had 
some of his work printed on postcards, sold 
only at a Durham vegetarian restaurant, and 
says almost 20,000 have been distributed on 
six continents. Also, he is trying to sell some 
of his works to jigsaw puzzle companies. 

“The business side of things has always 
appealed to me,” he says. ‘‘I’ve done com- 
missioned paintings, but I prefer to paint 
what | want to paint and then try to find a 
buyer. Otherwise, you have to try to out- 
guess your clients as to what they want.”’ 

Miller has never had difficulty finding 
buyers. His paintings and prints are in over 
100 private collections. And corporations, 
such as Philip Morris, Spring Mills and the 
South Carolina National Bank, have bought 
his work. 

When Miller first came to Duke as a fresh- 
man in 1969, an art career was the farthest 
thing from his mind. *‘I assumed I’d be some 
kind of chemist,’’ he says. ““ThenI went into 
psychology, but decided, as a career, it just 
wasn’t for me.”’ By his junior year, he began 
dabbling in art, something he hadn’t done 
since the eight grade. Friends encouraged 
him to take a beginning studio art course. 

His psychology requirements behind him, 
Miller spent his senior year taking only art 
courses. ‘““The academic art scene at Duke 
was So small then, about seven or eight stu- 
dents, that I had access to facilities at all 
times.” Even after graduating in 1973 witha 
dual degree in psychology and studio art, he 
stayed in Durham. For six months he slept in 
his VW van and used Duke’s printmaking 
studio. 

Miller then left for the Naropa Institute in 
Boulder, Colo., to study the Hindu bible and 
Buddhist deity painting, but was back in 
Durham within the year. He found the deity 
painting style ‘‘too geometric and confin- 
ing,”’ but it did have some influence on his 
work. 

For almost three years he operated out ofa 
small garage studio across from East Cam- 
pus. He commuted the 400-mile round-trip to 
Rock Hill to teach and give printmaking de- 
monstrations for the arts commission until he 
was hired there full time in 1976." 

Miller uses a camera as his sketchpad in 
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Detail for the artist’s city snowscape 


the initial stages of his work. He uses opaque 

watercolors, part of the Naropa influence, to 
create a style he describes as ‘‘photoimpres- 
sionism.”’ 

‘“‘T am lousy at drawing,”’ he explains. 
‘Things move and change too frequently. 
With a camera I can catch the moment.”’ 

From five or six photos, he decides which 
one he will use for a painting. This also gives 
him a stockpile of ideas. For instance, out of 
almost 3,000 shots he made in San Francisco, 
he has used 15 or 20 so far as subjects. 

Miller feels that composition is the most 
important element if his work, and attributes 
two Duke instructors with influencing his 
style—Sheila Pratt’s paintings of fabrics and 
Vernon Pratt’s grid works. 

Always the entrepreneur, Miller sells most 
of his paintings on time payments. ‘‘More 
people get a chance to own my work and also 
it evens out my cash flow,”’ he explains. 

Eventually, the award-winning artist—he 
won three first prizes in 1979—would like to 
go back to ils. “‘I’d be painting larger then. 
My dream is to have a business where I do 
paintings and limited edition prints and have 
them sold all over the country—all over the 
world. Hell, may as well go big while you're 
dreaming.” 

SAM HULL 
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Marine Life Copes with Change 
April 25-27, 1980 


























The heart of this spring’s Marine Laboratory alumni seminar will be a_ 
series of lectures on how marine life adapts to an ever-changing 
environment. But, as usual, there is a lot more for the alumni, who will 
be lodging at the Whaler Inn on Atlantic Beach—a tour of the 15-acre 
laboratory, a boat trip into the local estuary and a seafood dinner at thes 
Laboratory. 


The whole weekend includes Friday and Saturday nights at Whaler » 
Inn, a hospitality suite, breakfast, lunch, cocktails, a seafood dinner, 
bus shuttle all day Saturday and conducted tours on Sunday of Historic 
Beaufort and the Mariners Museum. All that for $150 per couple. _ 
Single occupancy is $100 for the weekend. If you don’t want hotel. 
a¢commodations, the price is $45. 


How organisms function in vastly different marine environments is a_ 
fundamental question in the marine sciences. And it is the question 
that Marine Laboratory scientists will be addressing at the ‘Strategies 
for Survival’ seminar. The lectures on Saturday will include zoologist 
John D. Costlow, director of the laboratory, on how larva adapt ir 
estuaries; zoologist Richard B. Forward on plankton in estuaries; — 
botanist Joseph S. Ramus on how seaweed captures light; botanist 
Richard B. Searles on reproductive strategies in marine organisms; 
biochemist J. Bolling Sullivan on genetic adaptation. 7 


»s 7] 
ol 6) St Sl i a ee 
: 


To preregister for “Strategies for Survival” on April 25-27, return this coupon anda 
deposit check for $25 per person. Space is limited and reservations must be) 


Please reserve places for persons (at $25 deposit per person). A total o 
$______is enclosed. 4 


Name, class 
Street 
City, state, zip 


Mail to: Marine Laboratory Seminar, Department of Alumni Affairs, 614 Char 
Drive, Durham, NC 27706 
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\brief illness. He had been employed by 
|Burlington Industries in various administrative 
positions for the past 46 years. 

: 


| William S. Hooten M.D.’43 on Nov. 8. He 
'was a resident of Lynchburg, Va., where he 
\had been a physician for the past 32 years. 
He was a member of the medical staffs at 

Virginia Baptist and Lynchburg General 
|Hospital and was a member of the Lynchburg 
‘Academy of Medicine. He is survived by his 
wife Margaret, one daughter and three sons. 

A brother, C. Gihson Hooten M.D.'44, of 
‘Clearwater, Fla. also survives. 


‘Thomas Fuller Hill '53 on Nov. 23. Death 
was attributed to heart failure. A native of 
Durham, he is strvived by two aunts in 
Danville, Va., where he was buried. 


| Carl Beck Ph.D.’59 on Oct. 24. Beck died of 
cancer at Presbyterian University Hospital. An 
‘internationally recognized scholar, he was the 
'first‘and only director of the University Center 
‘for International Studies at the University of 
Pittsburgh since its inception in 1968. He was 
the author of three professional books and the 
founder and editor of the Political Science 
Thesaurus. His wife and son survive. 


Trustee Von Canon 


Fred Von Canon, Duke trustee for 22 years 
and nationally known furniture designer and 
manufacturer, died in early December at his 
Sanford, N.C., home after a long illness. He 
was 76. 
The Troy, N.C., native attended Trinity 
College’s preparatory school one year and 
| then attended Trinity College until 1925. He 
moved to New York City to work for what is 
now Morgan Guaranty Bank before joining 
the R.H. Macy Co. At night he studied busi- 
‘ness administration and corporate law at 
Columbia University. While at Macy’s he 
devised a light for the headboard of a bed 
and returned to North Carolina to build Von 
'Canon’s Delite Bed and organize the San- 
| ford Furniture Co. He eventually founded 
_and owned three furniture manufacturing 
| firms and his designs won national awards. 
| Von Canon was president of the Duke 
‘Alumni Association in 1961 and was chair- 
| man of the trustee’s building and grounds 
committee over a nine-year period in the 
60s when Duke experienced its largest ex- 
pansion, with building projects costing 
'some $70 million. He was named trustee 
| emeritus in 1975. 
| This past year the Von Canons gave $1 
‘million towards construction of the new 
university center. The funds will be used to 
_ build the Von Canon Hall and Amphithea- 
ter. The Elizabeth Von Canon Foundation 








donated Winslow Homer etchings to the 
Duke Art Museum in 1974, and the Von 
Canons have been lavish supporters of the 
North Carolina Symphony and the North 
Carolina Museum of Fine Arts through the 
years. 

Von Canon is survived by his wife, the 
former Mary Elizabeth Hogwood, and a 
son, Charles Alfred Von Canon ’64. 


James Henry Phillips 


Duke’s first university chaplain and former 
university marshal, James H. ‘‘Jay’’ Phillips 
*33, died shortly before Christmas at the med- 
ical center. He was 67. 

Phillips taught Biblical literature at Duke 
for 31 years before retiring in 1977, when he 
was named professor emeritus. 

His 1968 survey, *‘Sex Education in Major 
Protestant Denominations,’’ evoked wide- 
spread comment. The study was conducted 
among eight denominations representing a 
combined membership of about 40 million. 
He found most denominations make provi- 
sion for sex education at one or more age 
levels with no opposition among clergy to sex 





































































































































































































Book recognition 


About a year ago the library quietly began a 
system for recognizing deceased alumni. A 
bookplate bearing the name and class year of the 
person is placed in a newly acquired book, pref- 
erably a book that reflects an interest of the 
alumnus or alumna. The library staffer in 
charge of the project, Ronda Ketner of collection 
development, then gets off a letter to the family 
of the deceased. The names are forwarded to the 
library from the offices of planned giving and 
alumni records. So far about 150 books have 
been designated. 





Fyer wished that you had journal, 4 “diary” of what happened when you 


were at Duke? 


Sure. everyone remembers the winning football or basketball team. Or 


Graduation Day 
your years at Duke the time of your life 


But what about those events of everyday life that made 


At the Chronicle. we recently uncovered bound volumes of the paper 
dating back to 1938. Now it’s possible for vou to have a record of any or all 


four of your Duke years 


To order, just use the form to the right, include the dates of the volume(s) 
you would like. your name addresss. and payment of $30.00 (shiping paid) 
per volume. But hurry. For some years there are only one or two volumes 
Don't miss out on having this item of unique memorbihia 


education in the public schools. 

The Charlotte native attended Duke’s di- 
vinity school in 1933-35 before earning both 
his bachelor of divinity and Ph.D. at Yale. He 
served associate Methodist ministries in 
Connecticut and Washington. D.C., and dur- 
ing World War Il was an Air Force chaplain. 
Phillips taught a year at American University 
before joining the Duke religion faculty in 
1946. 

Phillips was named university chaplain in 
1951, a position created to guide student re- 
ligious activities and to oversee the work of 
the university’s five denominational chap- 
lains. He served on two occasions as the 
religion department’s director of under- 
graduate studies and twice as acting chair- 
man. He was university marshal from 1966 to 
1970 and helped found the Friends of the 
Chapel. 

Surviving are his wife, Alice Searight °34, 
two daughters, Mrs. Katherine Bellport and 
Mrs. Elisabeth Richmond, a sister, Mrs. 
Dorothy Sargent ’38, and a brother, Herbert. 
A memorial service was held at Duke Chapel 
on Dec. 26. Contributions to Phillips’ mem- 
ory may be made to the Duke Divinity School 
Library. 


Hiram Earl Myers 


Professor emeritus Hiram Earl Myers 

715, who retired from the school of 
religion in 1959, died Oct. 6 at the Duke 
Medical Center. He was 90 years old. 
After receiving his A.B. degree from 
Trinity College, Myers attended Boston 
University School of Theology, Chicago 
Theological Seminary and the Harvard 
Divinity School. He served as pastor 

for various North Carolina Methodist 
churches, including Durham’s Duke Methodist 
Church from 1923 until 1926, when he left 
to join the Duke faculty as professor of 
biblical literature. The Wadesboro, N.C. 
native was married to the former Rosa 
Mae Warren ’21, who died in 1970. 

He is survived by a daughter, Martha Rose 
Anderson ’50 of Virginia Beach, Va. 


William Few 


William Few °38, eldest son of the late Wil- 
liam P. Few, last president of Trinity College 
and first president of Duke in 1924, died in 
early December at the medical center after a 
long illness. The Durham native was presi- 


Please send me, shipping paid, the following bound 
editions of The Chronicle: 


dent of Lakewood Shopping Center. He was 
67. 

Few, who graduated from Duke’s en- 
gineering school, had more than 40 patents to 
his credit. He had worked in engineering and 
research for General Electric, as director at 
Penn Controls and Furnas Electric Co. and 
as vice-president of Newton Instrument Co. 
He was listed in Who’s Who in Engineering 
and was a member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 

Surviving are his wife Frances Gwin, a 
son, William P. Few Jr. ’65, and two grand- 
children. Contributions may be made to the 
William Few Scholarship Fund at the en- 
gineering school. 












nor Washington) 


Whose son JamesR ) 
Nose § Duk 
endowed the institution 


In hoc signo 


As part of the program to identify educational 
institutions, the state archives and history divi- 
sion erected a historical marker in May outside 
the East Campus entrance. ‘‘Any citizen may 
request a highway historical marker,”’ says 
Jerry C. Cashion, whose committee approved 
the installation of the plaque. ‘‘We’re sorry we 
haven’t hadit up in the past.’’ The Duke marker 
Just made it under the wire since the program 
has been suspended awaiting funds from the 
legislature. 
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volume. 


Address 


City 


State 


I enclose $ 


Name _— 





for volumes at $30.00 per 








Zip 


Please include your street address. The volumes 
cannot be shipped to a P.O. Box. 


s 


s Volumes available 


Collector 


Fall °38/Spring ‘39 Please allow 4-6 weeks for shipping. 
Fall °39/Spring ‘40 
Fall *43/Spring “44 
Fall “44/Spring “45 *56/Spring °S 
Fall “50 *57/Spring * 
Spring ‘SI ‘58 


*72/Spring 
‘73/Spring 
‘74/Spring 
‘75/Spring 
‘76/Spring 


Spring ‘62 Fall °66/Spring * 
Fall “62 Fall °67/Spring * 
Spring 63 Fall 68/Spring © 
Fall °63/Spring “64 Fall 69/Spring ° 
Fall °64/Spring “65 Fall ‘70/Spring ~ 
Fall '6S/Spring ‘66 Fall ‘71/Spring ~ 


*51/Spring °§ 
*52/Spring ‘5; 
“54/Spring ‘SS 


Spring ‘59 
VE 
Spring 60 
Fall 60 
Spring “61 
Fall “61 


The Chronicle 
P.O. Box 4696, D.S. 
Durham, NC 27706 
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Can a gift to Duke = 
actually increase 
your income? 


Yes. And that is important in these days of high interest rates and 


inflation. Consider that the Pooled Life Income Fund can 


@ provide you a very attractive return on your investment in Duke, 
higher that that available from certificates of deposit and appreciated 
securities; 


@ entitle you to an immediate income tax deduction and to future 
estate tax savings; 


@ unlock your capital gains to produce additional income to you 
and your family; 


@ give you a hedge against inflation; 


@ alleviate your investment responsibilities and reduce your 
financial management expenses; 


@ enable you to get all these benefits while you simultaneously help 
Duke. 


Remember, Duke’s Pooled Income Fund is specifically designed to help 
the individual who cannot afford an outright gift. (Already, 28 faculty 
members, alumni and friends have enjoyed the benefits of participating in 
this fund.) 


If you would like to see what an investment in Duke could mean for 
you, please fill in the information coupon and send it to us. Of course, this 
implies no obligation whatever on your part. 


Please print or type. 
Amount of hypothetical gift $ 
The gift will be in the form of: 


O Cash 
O) Securities (approximate cost basis $ ________) 
O Other (Specify) 


Approximate income tax bracket % 





Individuals who will receive income from the Pooled Life Income Fund: 
Ie Sexe. ss +2) (optional): Sex 
Date of Birth Date of Birth 


Please send more information on the Pooled Life Income Fund 





Name 





Street 





City, state, zip 


Mail to: 

Office of Planned Giving 
Duke University 

2127 Campus Drive 

Durham, North Carolina 27706 
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Every other month almost 60,000 
people find the Alumni Register in 
their mailboxes—more or less. 
Occasionally somebody will find 
two copies. Or maybe none at all. — 
These things happen. We try to _ 
keep our mailing list accurate and 
up to date. But we need your help. 
If you move, please let us know 
quickly. If you are not getting a 
Register (but picked this one up off 
a park bench), tell us and we’ll 
tell our computer. If you attended 
Duke, we want to be able to keep 
up with your classmates, and with 
what’s happening at the university. 


Summer at Duke! 


Precollege Program 
June 28 - August 13, 1980 








Selected academically talented students may enroll in introductory. 
courses in the humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and en- 
gineering. a 


Contact; 
Precollege Program 
120 Allen Building | 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 
or call 919/684-2621 to request a 


ie 














Wired for victory 


| In an 11-hour marathon game, the Duchess 
| triumphed over Chaos, but later conceded to a 
respectable third place overall. She’s been play- 
ing only eight years, rising from eighth place in 
her first match to an astounding victory in 1977 
| over Russia’s Kaissa, then reigning world 
champion. Later that year she won first place in 
Jerusalem, without even leaving Durham. No 
grande dame of the gaming tables, Duchess is a 
| computer chess program devised by Tom Trus- 
| cott’75 and Bruce Wright’75, former chemistry 
lab partners who pooled their interests in chess 
and computers to make their mark in the recent 
North American Computer Chess Tournament. 
Truscott is a graduate student in computer sci- 
ence at Duke and Wright works for the medical 
center’s cardiovascular computer laboratory. 
Duchess was running on the Triangle Univer- 
sities Computer Center’s speedy new Amdahl 
V7. Most of the 12 competing programs, includ- 
ing Belle of Bell Telephone Laboratories, ran by 
remote control from their home-based machines 
for the Detroit tourney. Academic advisors to the 
project are Dietolf Ramm Ph.D. ’69 and Alan 
Biermann. 
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Friday, June 13 


Special Panel 





“Student Admissions and How Alumni Fit In” 


Clark Cahow, Ted Lingenheld, Patsy Bennett 
3 to 4:30 p.m., Social Sciences 


Social Hour and Banquet 
Cocktails, 5 p.m. 


Undergraduate Reading Room 
General Alumni Dinner, 8 p.m. 
Great Hall of the Union 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye, speaker 
Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching Awards 


Saturday, June 14 


Alumni Lecture 


Panel: “Presidential Political Campaigns” 
Political scientist James David Barber, 
Moderator 


Judy Woodruff ‘68 
NBC White House Correspondent 


Jonathan Miller '75 


George Bush’s campaign staff 


Jimmy “The Greek” Snyder 


Odds-maker, TV commentator 
9:30 a.m., Law School 


Picnic 7 
Noon, East Campus lawn 
ESO 
Bus tours of campuses 
Evening 


Individual Class Events 
Sunday, June 15 


Alumni Worship 
11 a.m., Duke Chapel 
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Alumni 


Travel 
‘80 


New Zealand-Australia 
March 22 to April 5 


Pan Am 747 from Los Angeles to Auckland, New Zea- 
land. Three nights in Auckland and Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. Includes 
breakfast and dinner each day, half day sightseeing in 
each city. Many fascinating optional side trips. Approxi- 
mately $2,250 from Raleigh/Durham, $1,950 from Los 
Angeles. Optional three day, two night stay in Hawaii at 
end of trip for $200. 


Portugal-Spain 
May 15-28 


Round trip via Trans World Airways. Four days in Lisbon; 
four days in Madrid (optional tours to Toledo, Segovia, El 
Escorial). Fly to Seville for one day; by land to Tor- 
remolinos via Jerez (heart of the sherry country) and 
Gibralter. Four days on the Costa del Sol, optional trips to 
Granada and the Alhambra, and other areas. American 
breakfasts and dinners included. Cost: approximately 
$1,750. 


Around the British 


Isles 
June 13-28 


Fly SAS to Bergen, Norway. Board the WORLD DIS- 
COVERER to visit “off the beaten track” areas of the 
British Isles. Some ports to be visited: Isles of Shetland; 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, Scotland; Isles of Orkney, 
Skye, Lewis and Mull; Dun Laoghaire and Cobh, Ireland; 
Conway, Holyhead and Fishguard, Wales; Scilly Isles; 
Avonmouth and Southampton, England. Noted lecturers 
will accompany the cruise to share their knowledge of 
the history and culturé of the British Isles. Cost: approxi- 
mately $2,900 to $3,400. 


Munich- 
Oberammergau 


Prague-Vienna 
July 21-August 1 


Five nights in Munich with a full day at the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Optional trips to Berlin, Salzburg and 
Berchtesgaden. By train to Prague for a three night visit in 
this center of art, music, architecture and gardens. By 
private coach to Vienna for three nights. Many optional 
trips to Prague and Vienna. Cost: approximately $1,830 
from New York, $1,965 from Raleigh-Durham. $60 re- 
duction for those not participating in Oberammergau 
excursion. 


As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 


1) New Zealand-Australia 
(] Portugal-Spain O 
() Cruise Around the British Isles 


CJ] Munich-Oberammergau-Prague-Vienna 


Name;cclassix2'-2" a 
Eee 
City, state, zip — 


Street 


Send to: Trish Robertson 
Alumni Travel Coordinator 
614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 


-.nuary-February 1980 


J Western European Passage Cruise 


Portoroz, Yugoslavia 


0 World Tour 






The 1980 Duke University Alumni Association travel 
program is designed to offer a wide choice in types 
of trips, areas visited and cost. We hope there will be 
something you will find appealing. 

Cost prevents us from mailing brochures on 
each trip to each alumnus. Look over the trip de- 
scriptions, then send us the coupon below showing 
your areas of interest. We will mail the requested 
brochures to you as they become available. 


Western European 


Passage 
September 4-18 


Fly to Amsterdam via KLM. Board the m.s. WORLD 
DISCOVERER for visits to Bruges; Ghent; up the Seine for 
two days of touring near Rouen; Mont Saint Michel; 
Belle tle; two days in the Bordeaux region with wine. 
country tours; Santander, Spain and the Altamira Caves; 
La Coruna; Oporto; fly home from Lisbon. An added 
dimension of this trip will be the presence of a noted — 
scholar who will share knowledge and interest in the _ 
areas visited. Cost: approximately $2,450 to $2,950. 


Portoroz, Yugoslavia — 
October 3-11 


} 
Fly New York to Zagreb, by coach to the resort Hotel — 
Grand Emona on the lovely Adriatic coast. Enjoy private 2 
beach and marina, tennis, large casino. Half day sight- _ 
seeing included. Some of the optional tours offered: by — 
hydrofoil to Venice; by air to Bled or Dubrovnik; cruising 
the Dalmatian coast. Cost: approximately $800 from 
New York. 


Around the World 
Oct. 2 - Nov. 4 


Washington, D.C. and San Francisco departures on § 
Pan Am 747. All breakfasts, dinners and 10 lunches | 
included. Highlight tours to each destination included, — 
additional optional tours available. Hong Kong, Bali, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Sri Lanka, Katmandu, New 
Delhi and Agra, Bombay, Nairobi, Rome and London. 
Deluxe hotels. Approximately $7,995. 
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East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 











Dizzy Gillespie opens 
°80 Dance Festival 


Jazz trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie heads the list 
of celebrity performers this summer when 
the American Dance Festival hosts the Na- 
tional Artists in the Schools’ jazz component. 
Gillespie will perform with the Rutgers/ 
Livingston Jazz Professors during the 
festival's third season at Duke June 14 
through July 25. 

This year’s performance schedule, which 
opens with a celebration of the’ **Roots of 
American Dance,” looks like the best from 
past seasons in Durham. The popular 
Pilobolus Dance Theater is back for the third 
time, as is the Paul Taylor Dance Company, 
which performed **Profiles’’ last year on 
“Live from the American Dance Festival’”’ 
broadcast by public television. 

‘Last year’s telecast of Paul Taylor’s 
world premiere was seen by over three mil- 
lion people and received tremendous re- 
views,’ said Charles Reinhart, director of 
the festival. **We are looking for funds to be 
able to once again give American audiences a 
chance to see some of the most exciting 
dance happening in America today.”’ 

The American Dance Festival originated in 
1934 at Bennington College and reopened at 
Connecticut College in 1948. With a history 
of over 200 world premieres of original 
works, it moved to Durham in 1978. 

Crowsnest, an offshoot of Pilobolus, re- 
turns for its second season, as does the Twyla 
Tharp Dance Foundation, a highlight of the 
festival's first summer at Duke. 

Because of last year’s overwhelming audi- 
ence response—a 27 percent increase in sub- 
scriptions and 25 percent in box office 
sales—the festival will be adding Monday 
night programs to its performing schedule. 

In addition to the nine companies perform- 
ing this summer, the festival will provide 
classes in every form of dance to 250 dance 
students, as well as dance-related activities. 
A week-long Body Therapy Workshop, the 
first of its kind, will have Duke specialists in 
cardiology, physical therapy, neurology and 
orthopedics joining movement experts to in- 
vestigate the underlying principles of dance 
movement and other forms of physical train- 
ing, injury prevention and health mainte- 
nance. 

Last summer’s successful Town Hall 
series will be repeated, with seminars con- 
ducted by nationally known humanists and 
choreographers exploring the significance of 
modem dance in American culture. 

Other programs include the Dance Televi- 
sion Workshop, which provides television 
directors intense exposure to dance in order 
to familiarize them with movement and im- 
prove camera techniques; Dance Critics’ 
Conference, offering professional journalists 
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Bill Foster, Duke’s nationally known basket- 
ball coach, resigned in March to become coach 
at the University of South Carolina. Amid 
speculation that he might be leaving, the 
49-year-old Foster announced his departure 
the day after the Blue Devils won the Atlantic 
Coast Conference tournament. Foster took 
over a lackluster squad in 1974 and coached 
the team to the NCAA finals in 1978. Last 
year’s team, virtually the same players who 
made national headlines the year before, was 
eliminated in the NCAA second round of play. 
This season, however, the team made a com- 
eback, playing all the way to the NCAA’s 
Mid-East Regional Finals in Kentucky. Foster 
leaves Duke after six seasons with a 112-64 
record. 
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three weeks of instruction to deepen their 
understanding of various aspects of dance; 
and the Choreographers and Composers 
Workshop for Young Professionals, which 
offers an opportunity for both disciplines to 
understand each other’s art. 

Here is the American Dance Festival’s 
1980 schedule: Nilolais Dance Theater, June 
19-21; Crowsnest, June 24; Erick Hawkins 
Dance Company, June 26-28; Kei Takei’s 
Moving Earth, July 1; Twyla Tharp Dance 
Foundation, July 3-5; Paul Taylor Dance 
Company, July 7, 8, 10-12; Chuck Davis 
Dance Company, July 15; Bella Lewitzky 
Dance Company, July 17-19; and Pilobolus 
Dance Theater, July 21, 22, 24-26. 

For ticket information, contact American 
Dance Festival, P.O. Box 6097, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, N.C. 27708, or call (919) 
684-6402. 


Applications soar 
as deadline nears 


Undergraduate admissions officials at Duke 
are working overtime to cope with a record 
number of applications—more than 9,850 so 
far—from high school seniors who want to 
enter the freshman class in September. 

The University expects to admit 1,450 
freshman, 100 more than last year, although 
the size of the undergraduate student body 
will not increase. 

Ted Lingenheld, director of undergraduate 
admissions, says applications this year ex- 
ceed those of 1979 by more than 1,700. He 
and others involved in the admissions pro- 
cess are pleased ‘‘not only with the quantity 
of applications, but the quality of them as 
well,’’ Lingenheld adds. 

For example, he says, mean Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores of freshmen entering 
Trinity College, Duke’s undergraduate lib- 
eral arts college, rose 40 points from 1975 to 
1979. The mean SAT score last year was 
1261. ‘“‘Admission is becoming more com- 
petitive at Duke,’’ Lingenheld says. 

Preliminary analysis of this year’s applica- 
tions indicates a sharp increase in the percen- 
tage coming from the Sunbelt states, Ling- 
enheld says, although the figures are up “‘in 
all but a handful of states nationwide.”’ 

There is a 27 percent increase in applica- 
tions from the South, 11 percent from the 
Mid-Atlantic states, 15 percent from New 
England, 15 percent from the upper Midwest, 
20 percent from the Southwest and 30 per- 
cent from the Northwest. 

Lingenheld says there probably are several 
reasons for the continuing rise in applica- 
tions, among them Duke’s national reputa- 
tion for academic excellence and tuition that 
remains lower than most universities of com- 
parable stature. Also, he adds, Duke alumni 
are becoming more involved in recruiting 
qualified students. 

The undergraduate admissions staff began 
making decisions in early March on this 
year’s applications. The record number of 


applications has led to some 70-hour work | 


weeks for Lingenheld and his staff of eight to 
keep up with the paperwork. 


Graduation on East, 
first time since ’30 


Spring graduation exercises on May 11 will 
be held outdoors in front of Baldwin Au- 
ditorium, the first time in 50 years that the 
ceremony has been on East Campus. 

The 1930 commencement, held for 336 
graduates in Baldwin, was the last such 
ceremony on the old Trinity campus. Gradu- 
ation was moved to Page Auditorium the 
next year and to Duke Chapel in 1932. Since 


. 


that time it has usually been in Wallace Wade 
Stadium, which could not be used this year 
because of renovation. 

University Marshal Pelham Wilder says 
that 10,000 folding chairs for graduates and 
guests will be set up on the East Campus 
Quad facing Baldwin Auditorium. The steps 
of the building will serve as the dignitaries’ 
platform for the Sunday afternoon com- 
mencement exercises. 

There are 2,205 candidates for degrees this 
spring, some 1,400 of whom are under- 
graduates. Degrees have already been 
granted twice this academic year—273 last 
Sepember and 300 in December. 

Duke President Terry Sanford, on a sab- 
batical leave until July, will preside at the 
commencement exercises and be lector at the 
baccalaureate services. 

Three baccalaureate services will be con- 
ducted for all graduates in Duke Chapel at 3 
p.m. Saturday, May 10, and again at 8:30 and 
10:30 a.m. Sunday. Methodist Bishop Ken- 
neth Goodson, Div. ’37, D.D. ’60, a former 
university trustee and now a Duke Endow- 
ment trustee, will speak at all the services. 

After graduation exercises a reception will 
be held from 4:30 to 6 p.m. on the lawn beside 
the East Duke Building. Last year more than 
4,000 graduates, families and friends at- 
tended. 

Other activities scheduled for the com- 
mencement weekend include a Hoof ‘n’ 
Horn production of **Fiddler on the Roof’ at 
8:30 on Friday and Saturday nights in Page 
Auditorium. A recital on the B.N. Duke 
Memorial Organ will be held in Duke Chapel 
at 9 p.m. Saturday. 

Honorary degree recipients will be an- 
nounced once acceptances have come in, 
says University Secretary Rufus Powell. 

A student committee is auditioning some 
two dozen applicants for the student speaker 
at graduation. 

The commencement speaker is in the pro- 
cess of being chosen. 


Blood test detects 
breast cancer return 


A blood test that can detect recurrent breast 
cancer up to 15 months before symptoms 
arise has been developed by a three-state 
research team. The test measures a sub- 
stance in the blood. First isolated from breast 
cyst fluid, the substance has been named 
“gross cystic disease fluid protein.” 

Researchers led by Dr. Darrow E. 
Haagensen Jr. of Duke’s Comprehensive 
Cancer Center found large amounts of the 
protein only in pregnant women and in 
women with recurrent breast cancer. Small 
amounts occur normally in both men and 
women. 

The team’s eight years of work also dis- 











Harold Moore, Durham Herald 


closed that: 

e Abouta third of 216 women with recurrent 
breast cancer studied had elevated levels of 
the protein in their blood. 

e The protein is not related to another cancer 
indicator, carcinoembryonic antigen (CEA). 
e Tests for the new protein and CEA, when 
used together, can detect recurrent breast 
cancer before any symptoms arise in 28 per- 
cent of those patients whose cancer returns 
after mastectomy. 

e The new test has not, however, been use- 


_ ful in detecting primary breast cancer. 


e Physicians can use the new test to judge 
how well their patients with recurrent breast 
cancer are responding to treatment. 

Team members have published details of 
their work in the Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute and in the journal Cancer. 

*‘Our assumption is that if recurrent breast 
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Art for health’s sake 


North Carolina artists have a chance to place 
their works in a gallery that never closes its 
doors. The gallery? The patient rooms and pub- 
lic areas of the 616-bed Duke Hospital North, 
due to open this spring. ‘Bringing an original 
piece of art into a hospital room helps per- 
sonalize the care that the patient receives and 
establishes a tie with life as a whole,’’ says 


Janice Palmer, the hospital’s cultural services 


director. ‘‘Our first concentration is our own 
state, our own artists, our own heritage.’’ The 
works are to be purchased through the Durham 
Arts Council. In the first phase, two- 
dimensional pieces are to be acquired- 
Paintings, prints, drawings, photographs. Later, 
sculpture, weaving and other three-dimensional 





cancer is detected earlier and treated earlier, 
then the prognosis may be better,’’ Haagen- 
sen says. That assumption remains to be 
proven, he adds. The physician estimates 
that at least 35,000 American women every 
year develop recurrent breast cancer. 

Already proven is the new test’s value in 
monitoring therapy. If a patient has an ele- 
vated level of the cyst fluid protein, the level 
will go down if her treatments are controlling 
her cancer. If treatments are not working, the 
level will continue to climb. 

Haagensen developed the test working 
with Duke colleagues Drs. Samuel A. Wells 
Jr., Edwin B. Cox, Charles Cox, John Silva 
and William Dilley; with Drs. Cushman D. 
Haagensen and Sven J. Kister of Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center in New York 
City; and with Dr. Hans J. Hansen of the 
Hoffmann - La Roche Co., a maker of phar- 
maceuticals with headquarters in Nutley, 
N.J. 

Roche Clinical Laboratories, a division of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, began performing the 
cyst fluid protein test commercially in De- 
cember. 


Snow comes down, 
work goes on 


Most people in Durham found themselves 
stranded in early March when a sudden 
snowstorm blocked streets and left cars 
trapped in driveways or at curbside. The uni- 
versity called off classes and shut down most 
operations. But the medical center, of 
course, had to find a way to keep going as 
wind-whipped snow piled up a foot or 


deeper. And it did, thanks to extra efforts by — 


employees and the work of volunteers. 
It all started with a snow plan that was 


worked out after a similar storm last winter. 
Once forecasts made it clear that uncom- 
monly bad weather was on the way, the 
emergency plan was put into effect. 

Under the direction of Richard Peck, the 
hospital’s administrative director, the dis- 
charge room was quickly turned into an op- 
erations center. A CB radio crackled in the 
background as medical center personnel 
called up and answered calls from people 
due to come.on duty. 

Eleven vans and two buses were fitted out 
with tire chains, then dispatched by zip code 
areas to pick up stranded workers. Some 
people even volunteered their help. 

As the city’s overworked snow-clearing 
apparatus tried to open the main thorough- 
fares, the university hired plows to clear key 
streets leading to the hospital. 

The snow fell steadily throughout Sunday, 
March 2, but by Monday morning more than 
a hundred pickup runs had been made. “‘I 
only slept an hour or so,”’ said a maintenance 
foreman. *‘The farthest I went was only 
about 10 miles but when you’re moving at 
five or six miles an hour, it seems like 
forever.’’ Even the husband of one patient 


_ began plying the snow-choked streets to help 


get nurses and others to the wards. 

The most dramatic incident occurred Sun- 
day night when a man from Raleigh showed 
up at the hospital with an index finger cut off 
and his middle finger partially severed froma 
power saw accident. The three-man replanta- 
tion team was called up. 

One of the team made it in quickly. But a 
second member had his car hit on the way 
and caught a ride with the third member, a 
neighbor. By the time they reached the hospi- 
tal, the car’s fan belt had come off and the 
accelerator had stuck. 

Nevertheless, they began the surgery on 





The start of baseball season at Duke was delayed 
by the snowstorm that also brought other func- 
tions of the university to a temporary halt. But 
the Blue Devils went ahead with batting practice 
anyway. The storm in early March, the third 
snowfall of the winter, was quickly banished by 
warm, sunny weather. The baseball team, 
which finished 12-18 last year, has 38 games 
scheduled through March and April, 27 of them 
at home, says coach Tom D’Armi. 


the man’s hand at 8:30 Sunday night, about 
the time the snow let up. and finished at 2730 
Monday morning. They spent the rest of the 
night there, awaiting the arrival of regular 
patients. 

Throughout the medical complex other 
stories cropped up: 

e The whole staff of the intensive care unit 
worked 24 hours straight, taking turns sleep- 
ing wherever they could find a place. 

e In dietary services, 1S employees spent 
Sunday night at the hospital and the cafeteria 
manager was on the job from Saturday morn- 
ing until Monday morning. 

e Two doctors, an obstetrician and an en- 
docrinologist, were on the floor for 60 hours, 
performing six deliveries. 

e Inthe OR suite, the administrator and five 
others stayed over Sunday night. 

e At least five environmental services em- 
ployees stayed at the medical center from the 
third shift Friday until Monday morning. 

Altogether &5 or 90 employees were as- 
signed sleeping quarters Sunday night, 
mostly in examining rooms that had been 
supplied linen in advance, in accordance with | 
the snow plan. 

Said one supervisor: *“My whole lab is a 
human interest story. Every one of my peo- 
ple came in. That’s why I like working here 
so much. This is a fine crew.” 
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Youthful inventor 


makes surgical lens 


A 17-year-old Durham high school student, 
working at Duke's medical center, has de- 
signed a lens that allows ophthalmologists for 
the first time to see clearly into the back of the 
eye during critical eye operations. 

The lens, called a vitrectomy temporary 
keratoprosthesis, is sewn to the front of the 
eye during surgery to create a window for 
surgeons who repair damage resulting from 
injury or disease. First used on a human 
being at the end of January, it worked like a 
charm,”’ according to the father of the inven- 
tor. 

David Landers, a senior at Durham 
Academy, a private school, developed the 
device last summer at the suggestion of 
his father, Dr. Maurice B. Landers III, pro- 


Landers: Looking into the eye. 


fessor of ophthalmology at Duke. 

‘Sometimes a patient will require almost 
immediate surgery deep inside the eye, 
but you can’t operate safely when the nor- 
mally clear cornea that covers it is also dam- 
aged and is too cloudy to see in,”’ the physi- 
cian explains. *‘As a result, many eyes were 
lost to blindness before you could do any- 
thing about it.”’ 

Dr. Landers says that for several years 
he had been thinking that a plastic lens at- 
tached temporarily to the eye after part of the 
cornea had been removed would help solve 
the problem. What was needed was some- 
thing that would provide a clear picture and, 
at the same time, prevent the eye from col- 
lapsing from loss of fluid. 

David Landers, who had spent the sum- 
mer of 1978 working at the Duke Eye 
Center taking care of instruments and prepar- 
ing for operations, told his father that he 
would like to get involved in something more 
challenging. 

“Dad suggested that this was a project.that 
could yield some good results if someone 
could devote alot of time to it,’ he says. **So 
every afternoon last summer, I read about 
comeas and cormeal surgery and learned how 
to operate on research animals with the help 
of Dr. Gary Foulks.”’ 

After three months, the young man had 
designed several acrylic lenses that his exper- 
iments had shown worked satisfactorily in 
rabbits and pigs. Professional instrument de- 
signer Dyson Hickingbotham shaped them 
for him ona lathe, and Duke optician Richard 
Hamilton polished them until they were 
crystal clear. 

The lenses are about the size and shape of 
the eraser ona pencil. Screw threads cut into 
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the sides and two tiny nubs on the top for 
sutures hold them steady in the eye after 
surgeons have made a circular incision in the 
tissue, young Landers explains. The top of 
each is concave to trap a drop of water that 
provides the necessary magnification. 

*‘Recently, we had an acute case that re- 
quired immediate surgery, and so we used 
the lens,”’ his father says. ‘‘It’s amazing how 
well it worked.’’ Dr. Landers was so im- 
pressed with the device that he was to pres- 
ent it to eye surgeons from around the world 
at the Vitreous Surgery Seminar in Vail, 
Colo.,in March. A paper his son wrote about 
it has already been published ina trade news- 
letter. 

After graduation from Durham Academy 
this spring, David hopes to attend Duke in the 
fall. Although his father, his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather have all been surgeons, 
the young man has not yet decided on a 
career in medicine. He’s also an accom- 
plished jazz pianist and artist. 

David is pleased but not overly impressed 
with his achievement. 

‘A lot of it was just getting used to a new 
vocabularly and synthesizing the information 
that was available in various forms,”’ he exp- 
lains. *‘After that, it was just taking a specific 
problem, breaking it down into small, under- 
standable parts and applying common sense. 

**Then,”’ he adds, **it was doing the drudge 
work day after day until it was finished.” 

DAVID WILLIAMSON 
Duke Medical Center 


Canada Week offers 
culture, history 


The land of the maple leaf was the topic of 
Canada Week, held in early February by 
Duke’s Canadian Studies Center. The annual 
event focused on American-Canadian rela- 
tions, Canadian culture and history through 
seminars, theater, dance, an art exhibit and 
workshops. 

The week started with a reception for 
Canadian Consul-General Ralph Stewart. 
The following night Les Grands Ballets 
Canadiens performed **Romeo and Juliet,”’ 
with a reception for the troupe and the public 
afterwards. 

The week included a day-long seminar on 
United States-Canadian energy, mineral and 
environmental issues, an art exhibit at the 
East Campus museum, and a performance 
by Canadian actress Norma Edwards in 
**The Women of Margaret Laurence,”’ based 
on the novels of the Canadian author. 

A seminar, *‘Quebec Today,’’ examined 
the topical issues of the French-speaking 
province. 


Artsfare plans 


outdoor pop concerts 


Duke Gardens is a pleasant enough place to 
be on late June afternoons, but Artsfare ’80, 
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A place for business 


U.S. Secretary of Commerce Philip Klutznick 
was to be the main speaker at dedication cere- 
monies in late March for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration’s new $13.5 million 
building. Juanita Kreps, former commerce sec- 
retary and now on leave from the university, will 
introduce the speaker. Construction of the 
135,000-square-foot building, designed by Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes of New York, is expected 
to start in December. Completion is scheduled 
for the fall of 1983. The business school, begin- 
ning its 10th year, has been cramped for space 
fot its 300 graduate-level students. 


Duke’s summer arts festival, hopes to im- 
prove upon nature with Sunday pop concerts 
outside. Three performances are planned in 
front of the goldfish pond by the North 
Carolina Chamber Players—Viennese selec- 
tions for the Johann Strauss Festival on June 
8, familiar Italian operatic works for Italian 
Night on June 15, and turn-of-the-century 
American composers for Americana Night 
on June 22. 

Other summer offerings at Page Audi- 
torium include recitals, dance, musicals, 
drama, comedy, magic and an opera festival. 
The National Opera Company appears on 
Saturdays at 8 p.m. on May 31, June 15 and 
22, performing Mozart's “*Marriage of Fig- 
aro,’ both Puccini's “Gianni Schicchi’’ and 
Pasatieri’s “Signor de Luco,”’ and 
Offenbach’s **La Perichole.’’ An opera 
workshop in the East Duke Building on July 
14 and 15 will present two new, fully-staged 
operas by students of Robert Ward, a visiting 
professor in Duke’s music department. 

Artist-in residence Francis Perry will play 
classical guitar at Page on May 21 and July 
31, and the North Carolina Chamber Players 
will be in concert a month of Mondays begin- 
ning June 9 in Gross Chem Auditorium. 

**Be Jubilant My Feet,” written and nar- 
rated by Saturday Review dance critic Wal- 
ter Terry and performed by New York 
choreographer David Anderson and Pamela 
Critelli, will be presented on May 19 at Page. 
Terry, one of the first three dance critics in 
America, will trace the correlation between 
dance and religious expression throughout 
history. The lecture-demonstration is in con- 
junction with the Performing Arts and the 
Church. conference, May 19 through 23. 

Duke Summer Theater will bring a variety 
of entertainment to East Campus beginning 
with Robert Marasco’s **Child’s Play.”’ This 
thriller of mystery and evil takes place at a 
Catholic boy’s school. Performances, in the 
East Duke Music Room, are May 30 through 
June | and June 5 through 8. 

“Dames at Sea,”’ the take-off on the Busby 
Berkely ’30s musicals voted Best Musical of 
the Year by New York’s Outer Circle Critics, 
plays June 13 through 15 and 19 through 22. 

Noel Coward’s provocative comedy, 
‘Design for Living,”’ will be performed June 
27 through 29 and July 3 through 6. The plot: 
Otto lovesGilda, Leo loves Gilda, Otto loves 
Leo; Otto, Leo and Gilda love each other. 

The winner of a Pulitzer Prize and Critics 
Circle Award, *‘The Diary of Anne Frank” 
plays July 11 through 13 and 17 through 20. 
It’s the true story of a young Jewish girl 
hiding out in Nazi-occupied Holland. 

Children’s shows, featuring magician 
Mark McNabb, and a summer theater 
cabaret will be announced later. For more 
information about Artsfare ’80, contact Page 
Box Office, Duke Station, Durham, NC 
27706 or call (919) 684-4059. 


New stadium seats 


welcome grid season 


As Red Wilson busily signs up high school 
players for his second season as Duke’s head 
football coach, he also faces the happy pros- 
pect of playing the five home games in a 
stadium fitted out with new seating. 

By early March, Wilson had letters of in- 
tent from some 25 high school standouts. 
Meanwhile, renovation was moving ahead 
on Wallace Wade Stadium, work that in- 
cludes replacing rotted wood benches. 

The football schedule for 1980, which calls 
for the homecoming game to be Nov. | 
against Georgia Tech, has few surprises in it. 
Wilson’s Blue Devils finished last season 
2-8-1. 

The fall schedule: 

Sept. 6—East Carolina in Durham 
Sept. 20—Auburn in Auburn, Ala. 


Sept. 27—University of Virginia _ 
in Durham 
Oct. 4—Indiana in Bloomington 
Oct. 11—University of South Carolina 
in Columbia 
Oct. 18—Clemson in Clemson, S.C. 
Oct. 25—University of Maryland 
in Durham 
Nov. |—Georgia Tech in Durham 
Nov. 8—Wake Forest in Durham 
Nov. 15—North Carolina State in 
Raleigh 
Nov. 22—University of North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill 
Gif les 


Former Duke basketball star Steve Vacen- 
dak has been named associate athletic direc- 
tor to help ‘handle many of the day-to-day 
operations of the department,”’ says Athletic 
Director Tom Butters. The 35-year-old 
Vacendak coached basketball at Greensboro 
College this season after 10 years in sales. 
He fills the spot vacated by Red Wilson in 
November 1978 when he was named head 
football coach. Butters also has two assistant 
directors—AlI Buehler, in charge of 
nonrevenue-producing sports and Laraine 
Woodyard, in charge of women’s sports. 
‘*Because I am so heavily involved in 
fund-raising, Steve will free some of my 
time,’’ says Butters, who added that Vacen- 
dak has made a long-term commitment to 
Duke. Previous assistant athletic director Jeff 
Mullins, also a former Blue Devil star, stayed 
in the job a little over a year. Wilson was in 


the job about the same amount of time before ~ 


being promoted to head coach. 

Vacendak was a starter on the teams from 
1964 to 1966 and was named ACC player of 
the year. Following graduation from Duke in 
1966, he played three seasons for the defunct 
American Basketball Association, then went 
to work for Converse Rubber Co. holding 
sales and managerial positions in North 
Carolina, Massachusetts and Maryland. 


Notes 


Frank Tirro, chairman of Duke’s music de- 
partment since 1974, has been appointed 
dean of the music school at Yale, effective 


. 
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July 1. Tirro joined the Duke music faculty in 
_ 1973, the same year he became director of 
Duke’s Collegium Musicum, a choral and 
instrumental group. Considered an authority 
on Renaissance music and the history of jazz. 
Tirro is also a composer and clarinetist. He is 
director of the Southeastern Institute of 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, a post- 
doctoral summer interdisciplinary program. 


@ The engineering school has received a 
$60,000 grant from the Charles E. Culpepper 
Foundation toward a student lounge in the 
proposed $2 million Engineering Library 
Pavilion. The lounge will be named in honor 
of Culpepper. formerly president and chair- 
man of the Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New 
York. The lounge will be used for student 
meetings, alumni gatherings and as a site for 
national professional meetings held at the en- 
gineering school. 


) @ Dr. Frank Lecocq of the medical faculty 
has been named director of the Fayetteville 
Area Health Education Center (AHEC). He 
succeeds Dr. Thomas E. Frothingham of 
Duke’s pediatrics department, who held the 
post since its inception in 1974. AHEC is a 
federal and state-sponsored program de- 

| signed to raise the general health of the 
state’s residents by directing health care per- 
| sonnel into areas previously under-served 











Leaves on the sall-oak trees on the Duke 
campus are of such different shapes, depend- 
whether they grow at the top or bot- 
tom, that it seems remarkable they come 
from the same tree. In fact, as Duke zoologist 
even Vogel demonstrated on a public tele- 
vision show called ‘Living Machines,” the 
leaves take on shapes according to how much 
un they receive. The more scalloped leaves 
the topmost branches, which get the most 
, have less surface to hold the heat. 
:s lower down, as Vogel showed, are 
ader, more heat absorbing. 
his demonstration was part of an hour- 
ng NOVA show in early February on 
natural engineering”’ that also featured Dr. 
ven Wainwright, chairman of the zoology 
ent, as well as three of his and 
I’s former students. Wainwright, a 
alist i in the mechanics of natural things, 








swimming frascles near the jan 
move the tail from side to side. 
Duke people dominated the show because 


ee and Vogel are sort of pioneers in 






occa engineering,” ’ says Wain- 
53. ‘In human engineering one is 

required to design a gadget, say a wrench, to 
3a ect task, such as tighten a nut, using 


















medically. 


@ Relgion professor C. Eric Lincoln has re- 
ceived a two-year. $170,000 grant from the 
Lilly Endowment for continuation of a five- 
year project called *-The Black Church in the 
Black Experience.’’ During the project. 
2,150 interviews will be conducted in urban 
churches in Atlanta, Philadelphia, New 
York, Detroit and Los Angeles and in rural 
areas in Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas and 
the Midwest. Lincoln will direct the project. 
which will gather data on such topics as the 
black church’s social history. its music and 
ritual, the role of the black preacher. the 
black church in education, women in the 
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Pigskin pedagogy 

Two summer teaching camps on football fun- 
damentals and techniques will be offered for the 
first time this summer, says assistant coach Sam 
Story, for ages 8 through 16. The day camp, 
priced at $30, will be held June 16-18. The 
resident camp on July 13-18 will offer room and 
board on campus for $125. Discounts are avail- 
able for teams, alumni and Duke staff. For 
information contact Coach Story, Athletic De- 
partment, Duke University, Durham, NC 27706 
or call (919) 684-2635. 








parison.” 


Some of the examples on the TV show 
looked simple, too. One showed how Vogel 


_ determined that prairie dog tunnels, which 


are apparently too long and deep to get ade- 
quate ventilation, are actually “‘air- 
conditioned.’’ What the prairie dog does ts to 
build one of the tunnel’s two entrances witha 
higher collar than the other. This slight differ- 
ence in elevation means that the air flow, 
moving fractionally faster over the flatter 
opening, will be pulled into the shelter. 

Vogel, who did all his experiments in a 
laboratory at Duke, with tunnels made out of , 
pipes and hoses, has yet to see a prairie dog 
tunnel—though a colleague who lives in the 
Midwest did some on-site experiments for 
him. 


Other Duke-connected people on the show _ 


were Dr. Charles Ellington “73, now on the 





black church and the black church in busi- 
ness. Lincoln joined Duke’ s religion faculty 
in 1976. 


@ Dr. David G. Shand. chief of Duke’s 
clinical pharmacology division, has received 
one of two Burroughs Wellcome Clinical 
Pharmacology Awards for 1980. The award 
will provide Shand $175,000 in salary support 
and $25,000 in research expenses over the 
next five years. The Burroughs Wellcome 
Fund ts a private. nonprofit organization 
founded to stimulate medical research, par- 
ticularly in clinical pharmacology. Located in 
the Research Triangle Park, it derives its 
funds from Burroughs Wellcome Co.. a 
pharmaceutical manufacturer and the U.S. 
subsidiary of the Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 
of London. Duke’s clinical pharmacology di- 
vision was formed in 1978. 


@ Robert C.Gregg of the divinity school has 
received a National Endowment for the 
Humanities fellowship for research in Israel 
and London. His project is titled ““Christians 
among Jews and Pagans in the Golan 
Heights. 4th-8th Centuries: Evidence From 
Greek Inscriptions.”” Gregg teaches patris- 
tics and the medieval church in history. 
These epigraphs.”’ Gregg says. “consist of 
dedicatory inscriptions in Christian 
churches; domestic inscriptions, as on lintels 


Zoology faculty at Cambriiec University in 


England, who explained the aerodynamic 
mechanism called clap-and-fling that helps 
butterflies fly. Mark W. Denny ’74, a post- 
doctoral fellow at the University of Washing- 
ton, discussed his discovery that the slime 
trail, a sort of glue, left behind by garden 
slugs is vital to their locomotion. Dr. Mimi 
Koehl Ph.D. ’77, an assistant professor of 
zoology at the University of California in 
Berkeley, showed how sea anemones, vari- 
ous shapes and stiffness fit some species for 
life in strong intertidal surf and others for the 
gently flowing subtidal waters. 
tf oO 8 

Although the ““Living Machines” program 

was produced by the BBC’s Robin Bates, 


_ well known for his science documentaries, 


the assistant producer was a Duke 
person—Ted Bogosian, a 1973 political sci- 
ence graduate. On campus in early 1979 for 


the initial interviews leading to the show, 


Bogosian explained that he got into public 
TY by accident. After he graduated from 
Duke, he spent a year working in President 
Terry Sanford’s office on a distinguished pro- 
fessorship fund. He then spent three years in 
Harvard's Kennedy School of Government 


_ researching and writing case studies of public 


sector problems. But at the end of his first 
year there. Bogosian spent the summer at 
WGBH, Boston’s public television station, 


_researching a series on the Vietnam war. And 


later, when he was offered a job working on 
the NOVA series, he decided to put off his last 
year of school. 


(Station WGBH, producer of the * Living 


Machines” show, may rebroadcast the prog- 


ram this fall or in the spring of 1981.) 
Bogosian has found that his job with the 


_ NOVA series has given him an entree to peo- 
ple and places that he could not have other- 
wise gained. 


“Television is not as glamorous as people 


think and there’s a lot of hard work.” he 
an get close to 


s, “but it also mean: 


or doorposts: funerary monuments and bur- 
ial slabs. anda variety of magical inscriptions 
and inscriptions on altars and civil 
monuments.’ He will spend two months in 
Israel this summer photographing the inscrip- 
tions. then in early 1981, will compare them 
with a set of Greek inscriptions in the British 
Museum in London. He will translate the 
inscriptions and analyze the interrelation- 
ships in them between Jews. Christians and 
Pagans. The Paulist Press has recently pub- 
lished Gregg’s translation of two treatises by 
Athanasius titled **The Life of St. Antony” 
and ~*Letter to Marcellinus.”’ Fortress Press 
soon will publish his ““Early Arianism—A 
View of Salvation.’ written with Dr. Dennis 
Groh of Evanston. Ill. Both publications deal 
with writings of early Christian church 
fathers. 


ow isa slug likean oak leaf? 


Duke dominates NOVA show on the physics of living things 





Wainwright: Physics of shark tendons 


people and events that have a impact on your 
life.” 

Five crews work on the NOVA series, each 
responsible for two shows a year. Bogosian’s 
work includes research, interviewing and lo- 
cation scouting. But in public TV. he says, 
cost is an ever-present concern—even 
though the production costs of public TV is 
vastly less than commercial shows. And 
while a network show may have ten times the 
audience, he says, the shows have to make 
nfoney and avoid controversy. Bogosian in- 
tends to write his thesis on the future of pub- 
lic television. 

What struck him most on his return to the 
campus, where he was a student during the 
restless days of the early 1970s, was the 
apathy he sensed among the students. 

“As | walked around campus and talked 
with students and teachers,” he said, “I 
couldn't believe how different things are 
from = days here.” 
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Dr. Donald Stone’s botany class touring campus greenhouses. 
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t is a very humid 70 degrees in the tiny clear- 

ing where Peter Atkins is sitting. Palm fronds 

and delicate ferns dip down on every side; 

the sun breaks through overhead. Despite 

appearances to the contrary, he is in the 
middle of the Duke campus, in the middle of the winter. 
Atkins sits in a white metal chair in the tropical conser- 
vatory of the university’s greenhouses. A bearded man 
in his early 30s, Atkins is the horticulturist in charge. 
He is talking about how he came to be there. 

It all started in the 1920s in the East New York 
section of Brooklyn, where Atkins’s grandfather ran a 
business called Atkins and His Five Sons Florist and 
Fruitery. Peter’s father and uncles still run the busi- 
ness, where Peter himself began working by the time he 
was eight. Although he liked plants and worked in the 
family business up through his mid-20s, Peter was not 
attracted to retailing. Instead he got a bachelor’s degree 
in psychology in 1968 and went to Manhattan as a 
social worker for four and a half years. Eventually, he 
enrolled at the University of Massachusetts and got a 
degree there in plant and soil science in 1974. On 
Christmas day of that year he joined the staff of the 
botany department, in charge of the 10,500-square-foot 
greenhouse complex. 

Anyone who has been around the Duke campus 
knows where the greenhouses are. They are clustered, 
out of most people’s travel routes, behind the Biologi- 
cal Sciences Building, their thousands of glass panes 
turned skyward to collect every ray of warmth. Inside 
are plants from some 2,000 genera. And even though 
the greenhouse is open every weekday, few casual 
visitors drop in. Mostly, the greenhouse is used for 
instructional and research purposes. Atkins has a full- 
time assistant and several work-study students to help 
care for the plants—do the pruning, spraying, fertiliz- 
ing, repotting, seeding. 

Atkins’s own research specialty, a plant he had 
never seen until he came to Duke, is the Stapelia, a 
variety of milkweed from South Africa. It would do 
well as a houseplant, he says, because it doesn’t re- 
quire special care. And that’s just what he’s advocating 
in a graduate thesis he is working on for a master’s 
degree at North Carolina State, where he attends part- 
time. 

The greenhouses, it turns out, have not always 
been where they are now. The original ones, designed 
by Lord and Burnham, international greenhouse ar- 
chitects, were put up in 1931 behind what is now the 
Social Science Building. But when the sciences began 
moving away from the main quad, the greenhouses 
followed. In 1962 the original complex, numbering 13 
rooms, was dismantled and put back up at the present 
location. At the same time about 4,000 square feet of 
space was added, bringing the total number of rooms to 
19. At a glance they all look alike, but it is easy to tell 
the old from the newer—the old greenhouses have 
rounded eaves, the later ones squared-up eaves. 

Almost from that moment, money for upkeep, 
much less improvement, has been increasingly hard to 
find. The botany department is in charge of the facility, 








Living in glass houses © 


Duke’s ‘hidden gardens’ flourish in greenhouses 











_ Photography by Jim Wallace 
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which houses a notable collection. The botany budget, 
however, is earmarked for teaching purposes, and 60 
percent of what goes on inthe greenhouses is research. .« 
In fact, about 20 faculty and graduate research projects 
are under way there all the time. They represent not 
only botany but also zoology, chemistry and forestry 
and environmental sciences. 

The glass panes, many thousand of them, are 
suspended in wood and metal frames. The difficult 
caulking and painting necessary to maintain the 
greenhouses has not been done. Dangerously loose and 
always leaky, the panes not only constitute a hazard to 
those inside but make it almost impossible to control 
temperature and other factors. Insect spraying is 
necessary in some rooms, for example, but the insec- 
ticides must not seep into other areas. Maintaining the 
“‘integrity”’ of the individual rooms has become dif- 
ficult. 

‘As a result of glass slippage, the warping and 
rotting of wood frames and general deterioration, the 
present heating and ventilation systems are ineffective 
and where functional often inefficient,’’ wrote Dr. 
Richard White, chairman of the botany department, in 
a request for funds to renovate the greenhouses. 

The university, he says, has a ‘unique greenhouse 
facility with a tremendous potential as a tool in ecologi- 
cal, physiological and systematic research.” It is 
unique because of its size and the flexibility—or poten- 
tial flexibility—of the various components. But over 
the past 10 years, as a result of shrinking budgets, even 
routine maintenance has been neglected. 

The plumbing for the heating, cooling and water- 
ing systems is obsolete and faulty. The rooms have 
serious drainage problems, too—even to the extent 
that displaced panes let rain come in. 

Despite the budget constraints and a small staff, 
says White, the ‘greenhouses have never previously 
looked better kept nor been more responsive to indi- 
vidual research needs than at the present.’’ Shortly 

ins took over the greenhouses, in fact, he 
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Cineraria, a pot plant 
started annual plant sales each September, which have 
provided money to upgrade parts of the facility. This 
sale brings in more than the yearly budget for the 
greenhouses. And except for researchers and some 
students, the sale is the only contact outsiders have 
with the greenhouses. Actually, the people who line up 
to buy the surplus plants only get as far as the potting 
room. 

But it appears that help is on the way. White has 
just been notified that the National Science Founda- 
tion, under whose support much of the research is 
done, has matched a grant from the university to 
thoroughly renovate the greenhouses. With the 
$253,000 available, the department plans to replace all 
the upper structure with a maintenance-free alumnium 
and glass canopy. The mechanical systems will also be 
redone. This will include automated climate controls, 
so that conditions will no longer have to be manually 
adjusted. 

All the glassy expanse, of course, accounts for a 
phenomenon known, not unexpectedly, as the 
greenhouse effect. A closed-up car sitting in the sun on 
acold day is agood example of the effect. The tempera- 
ture on the inside, bombarded by direct rays of the sun, 
rises far above the outside temperature. On aday when 
the thermometer outside reads 45 degrees, it could 
easily be 100 degrees inside a greenhouse. 

This, in fact, was the effect Peter Atkins was 
enjoying ona similar winter day as he sat warmly in the 
tropical conservatory. A little fringe benefit of his job is 
that he can take a coffee break on a February day and 
imagine himself on a tropical isle—well almost. 
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Cat-sized creature, Aegyptopithecus, reconstructed from 30-million- 


A long-lost ancestor 


Another piece in the evolutionary puzzle? 


gypt’s Fayum badlands stretch dry and 
windswept southwest of Cairo. The parched 
sands of this gateway to the Sahara, where 
temperatures reach 135 degrees, support 
little animal or plant life. Few people ever 
venture there, other than scientists. 

But the Fayum has not always been so inhospita- 
ble. Some 30 million years ago it formed the northern 
edge of the African continent. At that time sluggish, 
swamp-lined rivers merged with grassy savannas. Ad- 
jacent forests made ideal homes for tree-dwelling apes 
whose bodies, over time, became entombed in the 
nearby river sands. Then about 27 million years ago, to 
the good fortune of future archeologists, a lava outflow 
poured over these coastal plains, sealing off and shield- 
ing from destruction a fossil record of prehistoric life. 

Fossil remains were first unearthed there in 1906, 
but it was not until the 1960s, in a series of expeditions 
led by Dr. Elwyn Simons, an anthropologist at Duke, 
that enough evidence was found to suggest that these 
specimans were among the oldest primate remains ever 
to be found. 

But the 40 bone and tooth fragments discovered 
over the last three years have convinced Simons that 
this “‘dawn ape”’ is indeed the oldest known common 
ancestor of man and apes. By 1965, when Simons was 
still at Yale University, he had given the name of 
Aegyptopithecus zeuxis (connecting ape of Egypt) to 
the ape-like creature. But the few fragments found at 
that time left the animal’s place in primate evolution a 
matter of speculation. 

The rich finds of recent expeditions and the careful 
study of the specimens have, says Simons, “‘strikingly 
clarified how the fossils fit into the pattern of early 
evolution’ of apes and humans. 

Simons, 49, head of Duke’s Center for the Study 
of Primate Biology and History, announced his find- 
ings in early February. Working with him were Dr. 
Richard Kay, 32, a Duke anatomist who was a col- 
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league of Simons at Yale, and Dr. John Fleagle, 31, a 
paleontologist at the State University of New York at 
Stony Brook. 

Simons, regarded as the world’s ranking authority 
on the history of primates, led 10 expeditions into the 
Fayum Depression over a period of 20 years— 
supported by the National Science Foundation and the 
Egyptian Geological Survey. The archeological evi- 
dence he has brought out provides new evidence of 
brain enlargement in the first direct ancestors leading to 
man, as well as evidence of the development of distinct 
roles for the sexes and other social characteristics. And 
from a jigsaw puzzle of bones and teeth the ar- 
cheologists have pieced together a picture of what this 
forerunner of humankind looked like. 

About the size of a housecat, Aegyptopithecus 
had a cranial capacity of some 30 centimeters (about 
the size of a hen egg)—larger, in relation to body size, 
than any of its mammalian contemporaries. Unlike 
monkeys the creature did not swing through the trees 
but ran along the limbs. Fruit was probably the main- 
stay of its diet. The relatively small size of the eye 
sockets indicates it was active during daylight, not at 
night. This is important because nocturnal primates 
are, as a rule, solitary and thus unlikely to develop a 
complex social organization. Diurnal life, however, 
requires extensive visual and vocal interaction. 

Teeth were the key element in fixing 
Aegyptopithecus’s evolutionary importance and in 
drawing inferences about the animal’s social behavior. 

‘The males had large, fang-like teeth,’ says Kay, 
whose specialties are the cranial and dental adaptations 
of primates, ‘‘whereas the females have comparatively 
small canines.” 

These conclusions, he says, also clarify the place 
of another Egyptian primate, Propliopithecus, which 
lived at the same time. Propliopithecus, which was 
distinctly smaller than Aegyptopithecus, has been 
viewed by some scientists as a fossil animal represent- 


remains. 





Simons: Tracing evolutionary pattern 
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Comparative jawbones, actual size, that were crucial 
in explaining fossils. 


ing a line of ascent separating humans from the apes. 
The new findings, emphasizes Fleagle, whose field is 
the evolution of higher primates, abolish this theory, 
since it is now certain that the Propliopithecus fossils 
that led to such thinking came from females—those 

with small canines. 

‘On the basis of a single, small-tusked female 
Propliopithecus specimen from the Egyptian fossil site, 
many scientists argued that human ancestors must 
have had small canines,”’ says Fleagle. ‘“They further 
contented that later on, the line of human ancestry 
never did pass through a stage when the males had 
relatively bigger bodies and larger fangs than females. 


We now know that was incorrect.”’ 


Kay and his colleagues have concluded that the 
male Aegyptopithecus and Propliopithecus had de- 
veloped large fangs to fight one another for mates and 
defend their troops, just as many modern monkeys and 
apes do. 

But the pieces of this evolutionary puzzle were 
slow in coming together. Up until the mid- 1960s, fossils 
from the Fayum Depression consisted of a few frag- 
mentary jaws and teeth. In 1967 a significant advance 
was made during what would be Simon’s last expedi- 
tion into the Fayum for 10 years, when he found an 
Aegyptopithecus skull. After resuming work there in 
1977, in conjunction with Fleagle and Dr. and Mrs. 
Loyd Tanner, University of Nebraska paleontolo- 
gists, Simons began to turn up numerous fossils of this 
ape-like creature. More were found in 1979. 

Unlike a lot of conventional archeological work, 
finding fossils in the Fayum doesn’t require digging 
holes. The scouring wind of the depression lays bare 
many fossils for the taking. Others are uncovered with 
nothing more sophisticated than a kitchen broom. 

At night, however, Simons and his associates 
turned to another technique. A hand-held ultraviolet 
light causes the fossilized teeth to glow in the dark. 


Working at night also means more can be done on an 


expedition. 


Broom-crew in the Fayum at the unassuming Site of some of the fossil finds. 


Dropping the net 


: -earching the Egyptian desert for traces of 
the long past is not as heroic a task as 
one might imagine. The work is hot and 
dirty and tedious, says anatomist 
Richard Kay. The isolated sand dunes 


| in the Fayum Depression where the search team 


pitched its tents were 50 miles from the nearest source 
of drinkable water. The site was four hours nom Cairo, 
the closest supply depot. 

_ The archeological field party of 10 to 15 word 


there last fall, from late September to mid-November, 
ina search they regard as decisive in nailing down the 
significance of the evidence ey had been collecting 


over the years. 

We went from great speculation to considerable 
confidence in our findings,’’ says Kay, from his bone- 
cluttered office on West Campus. The trio—Kay, team 
leader Elwyn Simons of Duke’s primate center, and 
paleontologist John Fleagle of the State University of 
New York at Stoney Brook—are putting the finishing 
touches on manuscripts for scientific journals. 

All over Kay’s office are clear plastic boxes, each 
holding a bone or tooth fragment and a label card. 
These provide the evidence that Aegyptopithecus, the 
name given to the small ape-like creature, is the oldest 


| specimen yet found of a common ancestor for human 


beings and apes. 

Kay picks up one of the boxes one carefully takes 
out a jawbone fragment with a row of teeth running 
down it. The whole thing is hardly larger than a paper 
clip. It is the lower jaw of a female Aegyptopithecus. It 
was more or less a decisive piece in the antique jigsaw 
puzzle that Simon’s team has been piecing together 
steadily since 1967. _ 

The work was done on the surface of the hot sand. 
Once the party left, the wind quickly erased all traces 


that they had ever been there. Their ‘digging’ con-* 


sisted of running push-brooms over the crusted surface 
to expose the softer underlayer. There lay the fos- 


silized fragments, difficult to spot and almost too fragile 


to pick up. 

These tiny bones resting on a pad of foam in the 
little plastic boxes—how do the scientists know how 
old they are? 

Because the bones and teeth themselves are fos- 


The tedium and thrill of reconstructing prehistory © 


silized, they cannot be dated as real bones can. But the 
method is fairly straightforward: they determined the 
age of lava stratum above the fossils and of the marine 
remains below, so what’s lying in between must also 
fall in between in age. : 
The basalt capstone, laid down by a volcano, has 
been dated radiometrically at about 27 million years _ 
old. Then lies a layer of sediment 300 to 400 meters 
thick. Below that are remains of aquatic life, whose age 
has been well documented—being a vital clue in oil 
exploration, for example—as between 35 million and 
37 million years old. 
This means that whatever is found in the sediment 


_sandwich falls in between those dates, depending how 
high or low it occurs in the stratum. Thus they esti- 


mated the fossils to be about 30 million years old. 

They don’t know what they will find once they 
begin to work in even older strata. But that lies in the 
future. The work is slow. As in a murder case, evidence 
must be piled on evidence. There must be no holes in 
this archeological story. 

It was not until they returned to campus and sub- 
jected the specimens to careful study and comparison 
that they knew for certain what they had. But during 
the last week in the field, when Kay first saw that tiny 
jawbone, he said to himself: “‘Boy, that’s what we re 
looking for.” 





Kay: ‘That’s what we're looking for’ 
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eekend 80 shaping up 


Speakers on admissions, panel on politics 


Alumni Weekend, the biggest alumni at- 
traction of the year, will attempt this sum- 
mer to answer one of the most frequent 
questions alumni have about the university 
The question: What are my child's chances 
of getting into Duke? A panel of three ad- 
missions people will try on Friday afternoon 
to answer that question and will also talk 
about the role of alumni in the overall ad- 
missions process 

The weekend, June 12-15, is also aim- 
ing its alumni lecture this year at a topical 
issue. Political scientist James David 
Barber, nationally known for his analysis of 
the presidency, will head a panel of jour- 
nalists and others talking about the presi- 
dential campaign. 

Otherwise the weekend will feature the 
traditional activities that the reunion class- 
es come back for—the big social hour on 
Friday afternoon, followed by the main 
banquet that night, then the outdoor picnic 
on Saturday. 

Alumni who want to stay on campus will 
be housed in Edens Quadrangle on West 
Campus, where registration will begin 
Thursday afternoon. The Junior-Versity 
program, which provides care and ac- 
tivities for those between 6 and 16, will 
open early Friday afternoon. 

The panel discussing student admis- 
sions will be at 2:30 p.m. Friday in the So- 
cial Science Building. Then the cocktail 
party will begin at 5 p.m. in the Gothic 
Reading Room of Perkins Library. At the 
formal dinner that night Chancellor Ken- 
neth Pye will speak and distinguished 
teaching awards will be given to three un- 
dergraduate teachers. 

The alumni lecture, “Presidential Politi- 
cal Campaigns,” will be at 9:30 Saturday 
morning on East Campus. The picnic will 
follow on the lawn near the gazebo. Bus 
tours will later depart from the same areato 
let alumni take a look at the campus, includ- 
ing the new Duke Hospital North and the 
University Center construction. 

On Saturday night the reuniting classes 
will have their individual get-togethers. 
Classes will also have breakfast meetings 
the next morning 


See additional details in an advertise- 
ment elsewhere or contact Jesse 
Colvin-call 919/684-5114 or write him at 
Alumni House, Duke University, Durham, 
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Among the locals 


Local alumni clubs, which now number 65, 
more often than not these days come up with 
their own plans. Here are a few recent ex- 
amples, gleaned from a newsletter that goes 
to local leadership: 


e Young alums gathered in the New York 
City apartment of Kathy Deane ‘78 for a mia- 
week, after-work cocktail party—a low-cost 
alternative to formal meetings. 

e Sarasota alums also beat inflation at a 
dinner staged by John ('64, LLB ’67) and 
Susan Chandler ('64) Berteau in their home. 
Each person tossed in $5 to buy cocktails 
and munchies, lasagne, salad, bread, wine, 
dessert and coffee. 

e InFt. Lauderdale, alums simply pay $10a 
year into a local treasury—and don't have to 
worry about money again. For example, 
Duke political scientist James David Barber 
met with alums for coffee and dessert in the 


home of Max and Katie Heidlebaugh (63) 
Wallace. 

e In Greensboro, basketball fans met the 
night before the ACC toumament began for a 
panel presentation by several university 
people. They enjoyed wine, cheese and 
snacks and a stroll through the local histori- 
cal museum. In fact, from coast to coast the 
TV basketball parties were a real draw. 

e In Boston the alums are following a lead 
by Cleveland with an authenic North 
Carolina barbecue. New twist: they're invit- 
ing UNC grads to join in the fun. 

e Some clubs are doing more than just 
watching Duke sports on the tube. In 
Gainesville, alums meet with coach Al 
Buehler and the whole track team when the 
team went to Florida during spring break. .. . 
Princeton alums plan to host the tennis team 
and coach John Lebar in April. 


Getting the picture 




























Forty-seven of the 100 alumni admissions 
committees got a dash of color in their 
lives at the end of January—just when 
everybody needs some color. Patsy Bennett, 
who coordinates these committees, sent 
packets of 28 color slides of Duke people 
and places to various committees. She 
chose the committees that are the greatest 
distance from the campus and those most 
active in college night recruitment pro- 
grams. A fact-packed script accompanied 
the slide show, which will give prospective — 
students a glimpse of what the campus is like. | 


Follow the leaders 


The dates are set for the first-ever National | 
Leadership Conference. It will be the 
weekend of Sept. 4-6 and will include club, 
class and professional school alumni presi- 
dents as well as other key leaders. The exact 
program is not nailed down yet, but the con- 
ference will include workshops on various 
phases of alumni work, briefings by univer- 
sity officials and brain-storming sessions on 
ideas for the future. Detailed information will 
go out later in the spring on this important 
event sponsored by the alumni affairs de- 
partment. 


Speaking of history 


Some Tennessee alumni who can spare the 
time will have a chance to hear a Duke his- 
tory professor take part in a panel discussion 
of “Soviet Foreign Policy” on Saturday, April 
19, at Chattanooga’s Hunter Museum. Dr. 
Warren Lemer will discuss the 
Khrushchev-Brezhnev era and the two other 
panelists—Dr. Kermit E. McKenzie of Emory 
University and Dr. Robert H. Donaldson of 
Vanderbilt—will talk on related topics. The 
University Forum, featuring speakers from 
the three schools, is sponsored by the Adult 
Education Council of Chattanooga. The au- ~ 
dience will hear the three speakers, break 
for a box lunch, then reconvene for questions | 
and answers. Lerner, at Duke since 1961, is | 
director of graduate studies in the history 
department. 








limpses of the ‘real world’ 


| Alumni return to tell students about the job market 




















































The first Conference on Career Choices drew some 60 
alumni back to campus on a snowy day in February to talk 
with students about working in the ‘real world.”’ Some 500 
undergraduates turned out for the sessions, split between 
the two campuses, dealing with 23 career fields. 

The purposes of the student-initiated conference was 
to give students a glimpse of how people choose careers 
and what you do once you're in a job. But as one alumna 
said: “| think many alumni learned as much or more than the 
students. It was one of the best alumni activities I've seen.” 

The conference, for which alumni bore their own ex- 
penses, got off to a good start with a Friday night dinner 
for returning alumni. Among those welcoming the guests 
were Chancellor Kenneth Pye and Ben Sheridan, the student 
coordinator. A social hour and sit-down dimner gave people 
a chance to get acquainted. “To be honest,” remarked one 
alumna, “| was somewhat dreading to spend my Saturday on 
a panel. But the atmosphere that was created by the banquet 
really made me look forward to participating on Saturday.” 

The Saturday morning sessions, following coffee at 
the Alumni House, were divided up among classrooms in 
three West Campus buildings. The sessions were informal 
panels, moderated by students, open to questions from the 
audience. As snow quickly piled up outside, the students 
and alumni got down to business. Some sessions drew 
standing-room crowds and others were almost one-on-one. 

Several alumni mentioned, in a post-conference 
critique, that small groups were preferable to the larger 
ones, where students could not dig as deeply into the sub- 
ject. 

“It was a good experience,” said one alumnus. “Even 
the soul-baring, although tough at first, helped me refine 
my ideas about my own career.” 

_ The Saturday afternoon sessions met on East Campus, 
mainly in commons rooms. Student participation was 
somewhat smaller as the snow, which began falling Satur- 

















day morning, made getting around difficult. 

But alumni found attendance heartening—even under 
the circumstances. “| would hope this conference is the 
first of many,” said a returning businessman. “What 
was most surprising was the large percentage of under- 
classmen other than just seniors.” He suggested that nation- 
ally known alumni might address the whole group if future 
conferences are held. 

This year's sponsors hope to find the money to have 
the conference again. Providing money and assistance this 
time were alumni affairs, the chancellor's office, student 
affairs and the Associated Students of Duke University. 

Students interviewed by the Chronicle found the con- 
ference useful. Said a freshman: “The conference would 
be more useful if it lasted for more than one day, because 
you could participate in more seminars.” A Trinity senior 
added: “Students would be lucky to have this sort of program 
throughout their undergraduate career.” 

An alumnus echoed this feeling. “The conference pro- 
vided students with information about careers based on 
people's experience, not just career as depicted by a pam- 
phlet.” He added:.| only wish Duke had held such a confer- 
ence when | was an undergraduate.” 

On Saturday night 15 faculty and staff couples had 
returning alumni in their homes as dinner guests. The next 
morning alumni were greeted with coffee in Flowers Lounge 
and welcomed to the regular chapel service. 

As questionnaires filtered back from participants, both 
students and alumni, the organizers got useful criticism 
on details of the weekend conference as well as general 
comments. Here is a sampling of those responses: 

@ ‘If this becomes a regular occurrence, which | urge, 

it should be featured in admissions materials that go out to 
applicants.” 

@ ‘lt was a great experience for alumni. Keep it up. Stu- 
dents are to be commended for their initiative.” 

@ ‘The conference gave students a chance to see alumni 
in more positive ways than is likely to happen during 
homecoming affairs.” 

® ‘It offers alumni a chance to give back to the university 
the fruits of their experiences as students at Duke, and in a 
way other than a check.” 

“For me,” said an alumna, ‘it was the best event that 
Duke has ever sponsored—an overwhelming success.” 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks. Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 











’30s 


Paul Graham Trueblood A.M.°30, Ph.D.°35, 
professor emeritus and former head of the En- 
glish department at Willamette University, will 
have anew book published this spring, ** Byron's 
Political and Cultural Influence in Nineteenth 
Century Europe,’’ by Macmillan Press in Lon- 
don and Harper and Row in New York. He 
views this book as the culmination of his 40-year 
career as auniversity professor and Byron scho- 
lar. 


Clarice M. Bowman °31, B.D.'33, A.M.°37 has 
retired as professor at Bangor Theological 
Seminary and is now living in Waynesville, N.C. 


John H. Brownlee '33 and his wife Hilda are 
living in Philadelphia. Last fall they were in- 
strumental in contacting almost 43 percent of 
their high school graduating class for a 50th reun- 
ion. ‘‘For our class, it hasn’t been a tranquil 
half-century,’ he says, ‘‘and yet there’s never 
been a half-century of more progress. We were 
born in the horse and buggy era, and now we 
have jumped into the jet age, spanned the ocean 
and put people on the moon.”’ 


J. Sam Bell ‘35 played professional baseball in 
Birmingham, Albany, Montreal and Baltimore 
until 1951, when he joined Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield of North Carolina. He retired in 1975 and 
he and his wife Margaret now live in Miami. 
They have three children. 


Robert A. Boyd Jr. °35 began working at 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. after 
graduation, until he retired as general staff 
supervisor several years ago. He did take a 
four-year leave of absence to serve in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve during World War II, and now 
lives in Washington, D.C. 


Robert Hale Briggs °35 worked on the staff be- 
fore becoming news editor and part owner of the 
Taunton Daily Gazette. He has since retired and 
he and his wife Ann Elizabeth, a retired nurse, 
live in Westport Port, Mass. They have one 
daughter and two sons. 


Charles F. Graf Jr. 35 and his wife Genevieve 
are now living in Hendersonville, N.C. He was 
employed at IBM for 37 years before his retire- 
ment. 


Maude Hollowell Black B.S.N.°35 is a practical 
nursing instructor at Southwest Louisiana 
Voc-Tech School in Crowley, La. Her husband 
David is an agricultural consultant and owner of 
a pet shop in Lafayette, La. They have four 
children. 


Maxton S. Lee ’35 retired last year from the Berol 
Corp. in Danbury, Conn., after being with the 
company since graduation. He and his wife 
Helen are now living in Gaithersburg, Md., and 
are the parents of six children. 


Maurace E. Roebuck °35 and his wife Mildred are 
living in Melbourne, Fla. Since his retirement 
from the U. S. Treasury Department, they are 
full-time *‘Airstreamers,”’ or travel trailerites. 
They have two children. 


Frederick T. Scott °35 retired Feb. | as marketing 
manager in General Electric’s industrial control 
department after 46 years. He and his wife Betty 
live in Roanoke, Va., and they have four chil- 
dren. 


Lylton E. Maxwell °36, J.D.°39 retired in 
November from the Veteran Administration's 
regional office in Winston-Salem, N.C. His son 
Scott E. Maxwell ’72 is an associate professor of 
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psychology at the University of Houston. 


Eugene F. Lyon Jr. °38 has moved to Ballwin, 
Mo., after 33 years as a general construction 

superintendent for Warren Brothers Co., a divi- 
sion of Ashland Oil, Inc. During that time, he 
worked in Springfield, St. Louis and Houston. 


William S. Doyle °39, vice-president at Union 
Bank and Trust Co., has been elected chairman 
of the Grand Rapids Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. He and his wife Jane have three children. 
William S. Doyle Jr. '66 is vice-president and 
marketing director of Asia for Chase Manhattan 
Bank. He and his wife live in Hong Kong. 
Christine Doyle Thomson '71 and her husband 
Anderson Thomson ‘70 live in Charlottesville, 
Va. His other daughter Nancy teaches in Char- 
lottesville. 


Oscar H. Joiner M.Ed.’39, retired associate 
state superintendent of schools in Georgia, was 
the general editor for ‘‘A History of Public Edu- 
cation in Georgia, 1734-1976,’ published by R. 
L. Bryan Co., in Columbia, S.C. Following his 
retirement, he moved from Atlanta to States- 
boro,Ga., where he is serving as state director of 





A Great Show! 





The Celebrity Dinner Show, head- 
lined as usual by Perry Como, fea- 
tures names like Chet Atkins, John 
Raitt, Fred MacMurray, Sam Snead 
and TV’s ‘‘White Shadow,’ Ken 
Howard. It'll be Saturday night ‘at 
Cameron Indoor Stadium. 


Duke Children’s Classic 
May 24-25, 1980 


— 


National Retired Teachers and as a consultant 
for the Georgia Accrediting Commission. He 
and his wife Blanche have one daughter and two 
granddaughters. 


MARRIAGES: Myrcelle Bunn Batchelor °36 to 
Louis John Pranger on Dec. 1. Residence: 
Durham, N.C.. . .Mildred Drowne Hill '36 to 
Herman L. Frederick in 1979. Residence: Or- 
lando, Fla. 


40s 


Evan E. Hendrickson °40 is general manager of 
New York Life Insurance Co., where he has 
worked for 30 years. He has also been active in 
the Boy Scouts and has been an ACC basketball 
and football official. He and his wife Alice live in 
Norfolk, Va., and have one daughter. 


Helen W. Kaiser '40, of Charlotte, N.C., is a 
therapist and social worker in the adult out- 
patient department of the Mecklenberg County 
Mental Health Center. She has one daughter. 


Robert W. Lautz °40 is credit manager for E.I. 
DuPont Co. in Wilmington, Del. He and his wife 
Ruth have one son and two daughters. 


William W. Roberts °40, formerly sports writer 
for the Nashville Banner for 23 years, is now 
copy editor. He and his wife Mary Anne havea 
son and a daughter. 


James V. Robertson ‘40, who spent his entire 
business career with Bethlehem Steel Corp., re- 
tired in 1977 as manager of community affairs. 
He and his wife Romaine have three sons. 


Theodore M. Robinson °40, presently a planning 
engineer for Pacific Telephone Co., heads a 
group with offices in Sacramento and San Jose 
responsible for planning all central office equip- 
ment for the area from Bakersfield and San Luis 
Obispo to the Oregon border—some 320 ex- 
changes. Called ‘‘one of the ten most dynamic 
speakers in California today,’’ he has spoken to 
groups, service clubs, colleges and high schools. 
He and his wife Carolyn, who is staff member at 
a talent booking agency, have three daughters. 


Sam C. Williams ’40 has been a distributor for 
Gulf Oil Corp. for 35 years and is on the board of 
directors for Southern Bank & Trust Co. in Eas- 
ley, S.C. He and his wife Harriette have two 
sons and a daughter. 


Eleanor McKenzie Woodall 40 and her husband 
Ray have both retired and are living in Raleigh, 
N.C. She worked atGeneral Motors Acceptance 
Corp. 


Robert P. Barnett °42, LL.B.’48, the executive 
vice-president of ICI Americas, Inc., became 

president and chief executive officer on March 
1. ICl Americas is a division of Imperial Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., of Britain. He lives in Wilmington, 
Del. 


J. Alexander McMahon °42, president of the 
American Hospital Association and chairman of 
the board of trustees at Duke University, has 
been presented the distinguished service award 
of the South Carolina Hospital Association. He 
was cited for his conscientious, productive lead- 
ership in the hospital industry over the past 
seven years. 


Francis L. Dale °43, publisher of the Los Angeles 
Hearld Examiner and vice-president of the 
Hearst Corp., has been elected a vice-president 
of the Los Angeles Area Chamber of Commerce 
for 1980. He is officer and board member of 
numerous civic organizations and is a Duke 


' Stephen T. Vacendak ’66, vice-president. — 


alumni class president. 


Frank C. Ferraiolo '44 is a physician and vice- 
president and board member of the American 
Cancer Society. Past president of Lutheran 
General Hospital's medical staff, he was re- 
cently named to the board of directors of Lu- 
theran Social Services of Illinois, a nonprofit 
organization owned and operated by the Luthe- 
ran Church for youth and elderly programs, 
counseling, and alcoholic programs. He and his 
wife Karen live in Des Plaines and have six chil- 
dren. 


Lewis M. Branscomb '45 is vice-president and 
chief scientist for IBM, where he has worked 
since 1972. He has received numerous citations — 
and awards and is on the board of directors off 
several national firms. He and his wife Anne, an 
attorney, live in Armonk, N.Y. and have two — 
children. 


; 

i 
President’s Associate. He lives in Pasadena with 
his wife Kathleen Watkins Dale 43, who is the 

; 


Department of Aivmal naman of Alumni Affairs. 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. Pat-_ 
tishall, assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, é 
coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia” 
H. Bennett ’76, coordinator, alumni admis- 
sions committees; Jesse Colvin ’74, M.Ed. 
’75, coordinator, alumni reunions; Ellen M. 
English, field secretary; Patricia L. Robert- 
son, alumni travel coordinator; Linda T. 
Sigmon ’69, field coordinator; N. Elizabeth 
Sullivan °78, coordinator, professional 
alumni association programming. 





General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


L. Neil Williams ’58, J.D. ’61, president; 
Erma G. Greenwood 66, vice-president; 
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James Applewhite’58, A.M.’60, Ph.D. °69; — 
Marshall M. Boon M.B.A. °74; Lloyd C. — 
Caudle 53, J.D. ’56, past president; O. 

Charlie Chewning Jr. °57; Kay M. Couch" 
B.S.N. °58; Robert G. Deyton ’51, M.D. ; 
*55; Joan Finn-McCracken B.S.N. °58; 

















Albert F. Fisher °51, B.D. °54; F. Owen 
Fitzgerald B.D. °54; Sheldon Gulinson 
M.H.A. °69: C. Marcus Harris °65, J.D. 
°72; Robert D. Henry B.S.E.°77; Alice B. 
Hicks °69; James A. Howard L.L.B. °49; 
Rebecca N. Keesler’67; John A. Koskine 
61; Rosalyn S. Lachman °49; George 
Maddox; Richard Maxwell ’55; Jeffrey 
Mullins °64; Zachariah B. Newton III; 
Constance Peake P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford 
W. Perry Jr. °66; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 
64: John L. Sherrill 50; Walter W. Simp- 
son M.B.A. °74; Margaret W. Smith °47; 
Kay G. Stern ’46; Laurie E. Williamson’71 
Sandra B. Yarbrough *71. 















_ W. H. Gardner Jr. B.S.C.E.’45, a Durham con- 
sulting engineer, has been named to the North 
Carolina State Building Code Council by Gov. 
Jim Hunt. The council, composed of 12 rep- 
resentatives with varying experience in en- 
‘gineering and construction fields, regulates the 
construction of all buildings in the state. 


Anne Lineberger Hays °45 teaches at Memorial 
Senior High School in Houston, Texas. She and 
her husband John, an appraisal engineer, have 
four sons. 


‘John A. Hornaday °45 is professor and chairman 
in the division of management and director of 
entrepreneurial studies at Babson College in 
Wellesley, Mass. He and his wife Joan, who is 
editorial assistant for Personnel Psychology, 
have one son, John A. Hornaday Jr. ’75. 


Robert Hallett Parker ’45 is president and board 
chairman of Coastal Ecosystems Management, 
which specializes in scientific research in biolog- 
ical and physical sciences. He has published 
over 100 papers, books and reports and is a 
member of 12 scientific societies. He and his 
wife Beth live in Fort Worth, Texas, and have 
three children. 


Herbert L. Speas B.S.M.E.’45, vice-president of 
technical services for R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., has been named one of seven *‘Men of the 
Year’ by Tobacco International magazine. His 
award was the result of his contributions to im- 
proving tobacco manufacturing efficiency. 


George W. Wood °45 works at Aerojet Electro 
Systems Co. as a senior engineering specialist. 
He and his wife Irene have two sons and live in 

Claremont, Calif. 


T. Ray Broadbent M.D.’46, a Salt Lake City 
plastic and reconstructive surgeon, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of the educational 
foundation of the American Society of Plastic 
and Reconstructive Surgeons. As visiting pro- 
fessor he will spend much of 1980 visiting medi- 
cal schools, hospital and medical societies in the 
United States to lecture on the latest techniques 
and innovations in plastic and reconstructive 
surgery. He and his wife Edith have a son and 
three daughters. 


L. M. Clymer ’47 retired last year as president of 
Holiday Inns, and is now living in Memphis, 
Tenn. He was recently elected to the board of 
‘directors of Leader Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 


W. Curtis Carroll Davis Ph.D.’47, of Baltimore, 
Md., is a non-academic writer in the field of 
American historical biography. Last October he 
was elected to membership in the American An- 
tiquarian Society. Based at Worcester, Mass., 
this is the country’s oldest learned association 
and membership is by election only. 


Theron Montgomery A.M.’48, Ph.D.’50 is vice- 
president of academic affairs at Jacksonville 
State University, where he has been on the 
faculty and administrative staff for 30 years. He 
was recently honored by the school’s board of 
trustees who named the Student Commons 
Building for him. The resolution cites Dr. Mont- 
gomery as one of the most outstanding academic 
administrators in the South. 


William A. Bader LL.B.’49 has retired after 
practicing law in Bridgeport, Conn., for 25 
years. He is now living in Leesburg, Fla. 


John G. Rogers M.F.’49 spent last summer in 
Massachusetts, but has returned to Cairo, 
Egypt, where he is working for the Agency for 
International Development. He expects to be 
there until he retires in 1982. 


’50s 


Edwin F. Baum ’50 has been named director of 
purchasing at Burlington Industries in Greens- 
boro, N.C. He and his wife Mildred have two 
children. 


Harry Wolfe Cyphers Jr. M.F.’50 has completed 
31 years service with Drexel Heritage Furnish- 
ings. He lives in Berkeley Heights, N.J. 


Stuart W. Elliott 50 and his wife Roland Collins 

Elliott ’50 are living inCharlotte, N.C., where he 
is president of Elliott and Collins, Inc., a real 
estate appraisal and consulting firm. He has 
been elected president of the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers and was recently awarded the pro- 
fessional recognition award of the American In- 
Stitute of Real Estate Appraisers. 


__ Robert E. Fakkema ’50 is now the church 


educator for St. Andrews Presbyterian Church 
in Charleston, S.C. He spent the summer direct- 
i g a church camp on the North Carolina coast. 








Alumni Calendar 


Marine Lab seminar, Children’s Golf Classic, alumni weekend 


California 


San Francisco 

Monday, April 14, and Wednesday, April 
16. Bay area alumni meetings with Joel 
Fleishman, vice-chancellor and 
chairman, public policy studies depart- 
ment. Contact John Nelson ’50 at 
(415)593-4711. 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

Friday, April 11. Dinner meeting: of 
Northern Connecticut alumni with Vice 
President William Griffith. Contact Joan 
Berthoud ’49 at (203)236-5275. 


New Haven 

Sunday, April 13. Informal reception for 
New Haven area alumni at the home of 
Betsy Church ’78 in Wallingford. 
Contact Betsy at (203)265-5112. 


Florida 


Hollywood 

Thursday, May 8. Florida Medical Society 
meeting at the Diplomat Hotel. Contact 
Janet Sanfilippo at (919)684-2244. 


Miami 

Monday, April 21. Reception for Miami 
alumni at the University Club with 
athletic director Tom Butters. Contact 
Lee Popham '71 at (305)358-2300. 


Orlando 

Tuesday, April 22. Reception for Orlando 
area alumni with athletic director Tom 
Butters. Contact Craig Ward at 
(305)423-7656. 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Monday, April 21. Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice-president for health affairs, 
addresses Medical Alumni at the Hyatt 
Regency. Contact W. Scott James Jr. 
M.D.'57 at (404)252-4611. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans 

Sunday-Wednesday, May 25-28 Phy- 
sician’s Associates Alumni social and 
business meeting held in conjunction 
with the 30th Conference on New Health 
Practitioners. 


Michigan 


Detroit 

Wednesday, May 7. Detroit Duke Alumni 
Association sponsors reception and 
dinner with Dr. Robert F. Durden, 
chairman, history department. Contact 
Cameron Penfield 66 at (313)879-9207. 


New Jersey 


Princeton 

Saturday, April 12. Reception for Central 
New Jersey alumni in Princeton with 
tennis coach John Lebar. Contact Nora 
Miller ’47 evenings at (609)448-6184. 


New York 


New York City 
Duke University Metropolitan Alumni 


Association (DUMAA) reservations 
should be made through Alison Irwin 
at (212)722-2445. Luncheon meetings 
are at the Women’s National Republican 
Club, 3 W. 51st St 

Tuesday, April 8. Annual business 
meeting luncheon. 

Tuesday, May 6. Luncheon. 

Tuesday, June 3. Luncheon. 

Friday, June 6. Duke-UNC cruise leaving 
from Pier 83, Circle Line Dock. 


North Carolina 


Beaufort 

Friday-Sunday, April 25-27. Alumni 
seminar, “Strategies for Survival: How 
Marine Life Copes with Change.” 
Contact Sharon Bair at (919)684-5114. 


Durham 

Class reunion planning meetings to be 
held at Alumni House: 

Tuesday, April 1—Class of 1970 at 8 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 2—Class of 1950 at 
9 a.m. 

Wednesday, April 9—Class of 1965 at 
7:30 p.m. 

Thursday, April 10—Class of 1940 at 
3 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 15—Class of 1935 at 
3 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 16—Class of 1955 at 
7:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 22—Class of 1960 at 
7:30 p.m. 


(For information pertaining to class 


reunions, contact Jesse Colvin at (919) 
684-5114.) 


Friday, April 11. General Alumni Associa- 
tion’s board of directors meeting. 

Saturday, April 19. Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation party for junior and senior 
medical students. 

Friday-Saturday, April 18-19. Ophthalmol- 
ogy alumni reunion. Annual Wadsworth 
Lecture, Saturday, 11 a.m., Duke Eye 
Center. Contact Dr. M. Bruce Shields 
at (919)684-3343. 

Sunday, April 20. Medical Alumni Council 
meeting, Medical Center Board Room. 

Sunday, May 11. Engineering Alumni 
Commencement Day Reception for 
graduating seniors. 

Saturday-Sunday, May 24-25. Duke 
Children’s Golf Classic. 

Thursday-Sunday, June 12-15. Alumni 
Weekend. (See advertisement). Contact 
Jesse Colvin at (919)684-5114. 

Friday, June 13. Nursing Alumni Associa- 
tion luncheon for all reunion classes 
and Durham area alumnae. Special 
nursing tour of Duke Hospital North. 
Engineering Alumni Association picnic 
and tour of Duke Hospital North. 

Monday-Tuesday, June 16-17. Duke 
School of Nursing sponsors National 
Nursing Continuing Education Con- 
ference at the Searle Center entitled, 
“Nursing in the Future.” 

Wednesday-Friday, June 18-20. National 
Nursing Continuing Educational Con- 
ference, entitled “Clinical Nursing Re- 
search Methods: Past, Present and 
Future.” Application preference to 
nurses with masters or doctoral degree. 

Friday-Saturday, September 26-27. 





Davison Club Weekend. 

Thursday, November 6. Nursing Alumni 
Association—Sigma Theta Tau Sym- 
posium. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 6-8. Medical 
Alumni Weekend. 


Greenville 

Tuesday, April 15. Reception and dinner 
for Pitt County Duke Alumni Associa- 
tion with Virginia Bryan, assistant dean 
and coordinator for curriculum. Contact 
Barbara Lane Tucker ’54 at (919)756- 
2252. 


Hickory 

Tuesday, May 13. Reception for Catawba 
Valley alumni with Dr. William G. Anlyan, 
vice-president for health affairs. Contact. 
Robert Johnson ’58 at (704)328-5511. 


Pinehurst 
Friday, May 2. Medical alumni meeting at 
the Pinehurst Country Club. 


Cleveland 

Thursday, May 8. Cleveland Duke Alumni 
Association annual reception and 
dinner with Dr. Robert F. Durden, chair- 
man, history department. Contact Lyn 
Barlow or Gene Ferreri '73 at (216) 
751-8629. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh 

Tuesday, May 6. Western Pennsylvania 
Duke Alumni Association annual recep- 
tion and dinner with Dr. Robert F. 
Durden, chairman, history department. 
Contact Ed McLellan '56 at (412)835- 
ATE 


South Carolina ; 


Myrtle Beach 

Saturday, May 3. Medical alumni meeting 
at the Myrtle Beach Hilton. Contact 
Janet Sanfilippo at (919)684-2244 - 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 

Saturday, April 19. University forum with 
Duke, Emory, and Vanderbilt. Contact 
John Connor ’'75 at (615)870-9131. 


Texas 


Dallas 

Monday, May 5. Reception for Dallas-Fort 
Worth alumni with basketball coach Bill 
Foster. Contact Howard Baskin ‘72 at 
(214)651-1721. 


Houston 

Tuesday, May 6. Reception for Houston 
alumni with basketball coach Bill 
Foster. Contact Sandy Vaughan ‘60 at 
(713)658-1311. 


Sooo ooo, 
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Fred C. Pace LL.B.’50 is chief administrative 
judge and chairman of the board of claims for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He and his 
wife Peggy live in Mahonay City, Pa., and have 
three daughters. 


Edward Dubois Sprague M.F.'50, of Vernon, 
Vt., is serving as general chairman of the 1980 
international meeting of Forest Products Re- 
search Society, which will be in Boston, Mass. 


James F. Perry J.D.'51 has been promoted to 
associate general counsel in the corporate law 
department at State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. in Bloomfield, Ill. He and his wife 
Joy Ann have three children. 


Mary Alice Milligan Gunter ‘52 and Edgar J. 
Gunter °52 are both on the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. She was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of curriculum and instruction in 
the school of education, and he is a professor of 
mechanical engineering. 


Mary Early Hardison ‘52 has recently been pro- 
moted to the position of coordinator of consulta- 
tion and education for Apalachee Community 
Mental Health Services. The Tallahassee-based 
center provides services in eight north Florida 
counties. Her husband Jim Hardison ‘S52 is a 
planner for the Florida Department of Health 
and Rehabilitative Services. As Episcopal 
minister, he also services area churches on a 
Sunday supply basis. They have three children 
and live in Tallahassee. 


Wright Hugus Jr. ‘52 opened his own law offices 
recently inGreenwich, Conn. He formerly had 
practiced as a senior partner with a large law firm 
representing many local, state and national 
clients in the personal and corporate areas. 


Billy R. Cates ‘54 recently completed a univer- 
sity research assistantship at North Carolina 
State University. A resident of Durham, he for- 
merly taught in the Triangle area schools. 


Wallace H. Kirby B.D.'54, senior pastor of 
Edenton Street United Methodist Church in 
Raleigh, N.C., is author of *‘Programs and 
Promises: Reflections on the Beatitudes,’’ pub- 
lished by the C.S.S. Publishing Co. in Lima, 
Ohio. The book consists of eight sermons which 
look at the ancient beatitudes as a program for 
dealing with the values of the world. 








A Great 
Tournament! 





ES. 


The Celebrity-Amateur Golf Classic, 
on Duke’s golf course, on Saturday 
and Sunday will match amateurs with 
the same celebrities who'll be enter- 
taining Saturday night. In addition, 

the Inaugural Celebrity Tennis Tour- 
nament features Rod Laver and Ros- 
coe Tanner, who plan to play with 

Ethel Kennedy, Lyle Waggoner and 
other stars. 


Duke Children’s Classic 
May 24-25, 1980 
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Oliver W. Waddell '54 has been elected presi- 
dent of First National Bank in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Active in civic affairs, he is a member of the 
Community Chest’s Management Assistance 
program, chairman of Junior Achievement, Bus- 
iness and Industry Day Chairman of Leadership 
Cincinnati and is on the board of trustees for 
Shriners Hospital for Crippled Children. 


Norwood A. Thomas ‘55 has been promoted to 
senior Vice-president and senior trust officer for 
Central Carolina Bank inDurham. He is also the 
incoming chairman of the trust legislation com- 
mittee of North Carolina Bankers Association's 
trust division. 


Christine Haynie Emory R.N.°56 is teaching 
psychiatry at John Umstead Hospital in Butner, 
N.C. She has two daughters. 


Richard W. Moll ‘56 will assume duties July | as 
dean of admissions at the University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Cruz. He formerly was director of 
admissions at Vassar College and Bowdoin Col- 
lege, preceded by admissions work at Harvard 
and Yale. He has written articles for several 
major magazines, and his book, *‘Playing the 
Private College Admissions Game,” is now in its 
second printing. 


Bernard Rineberg 56, M.D.’60 is chairman of 
the orthopedics division at Middlesex General 
Hospital, assistant professor of orthopedic 
surgery at the College of Medicine and Dentistry 
of New Jersey-Rutgers Medical School and 
teaching associate in the anatomy department. 
He was recently elected to a second term as 
president of the medical staff at the Middlesex 
General Hospital, where he has been a staff 
member since 1967. He and his wife Nancy live 
in New Brunswick. 


Barbara Foard Baker Freiman ‘57 is active in 
civic and volunteer affairs in Lenoir, N.C. Her 
activities include mental health, a domestic 
brutality center, urban improvement and re- 
newal, prison rehabilitation and a retirement 
community. 


Samuel M. Cassidy °58 is the new executive 
vice-president of First National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, where he has been employed since his 
graduation from Duke. He has been active in 
Junior Achievement and the Boy Scouts of 
America and is currently a member of the Lead- 
ership Cincinnati program. 


Ronald P. Krueger °58,M.D.’65 has been named 
associate professor of surgery at the University 
of Mississippi Medical Center in Jackson. He 
was formerly at the Duke Medical Center as 
assistant professor of urologic surgery and chief 
of the division of pediatric nephrology. 


William Dowling °59 has joined Public Service 
Indiana as labor relations coordinator at its 
Plainfield general headquarters. He was previ- 
ously associated with Maul Technology Corp. of 
Indianapolis. He and his wife Charlotte live in 
Indianapolis. 


James P. Johnson °59, history professor at 
Brooklyn College, City University, New York, 
has had his book, *‘The Politics of Soft Coal,” 
published by the University of Illinois Press. He 
and his wife Carolyn Brown Johnson ’61 have 
two daughters, one of whom, Deborah, is a 
sophomore at Duke. They live in Westfield, N.J. 


Battle Rankin Robinson '59 was honored re- 
cently by being named Woman of the Year by 
the Delaware Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. She was cited for out- 
standing achievements in her career, her assis- 
tance to other women in their advancement and 
her guidance to youth and young career women. 
She is presently assistant counsel toGov. Pierre 
S. duPont IV and was previously employed by 
the U.S. Department of Justice in Washington. 
She is married to Robert Robinson, editor of the 
Sussex County News, and they have two chil- 
dren. She is the daughter of Dorothy Newsome 
Rankin °33 of Durham, N.C. 


Sally Schauman °59 has left her position with the 
federal government and is now chairman of the 
landscape architecture department at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle. 


George A. Tanner M.Div.’59 is now the execu- 
tive director of the Council on Ministries of the 
Little Rock conference. 


Sylvia Williams Watson ‘59 is halfway through 
her first term as a district county commissioner 
in Jefferson County. She and her husband Tom 
live in Louisville, Ky. 


60s 


Richard B. Alexander ‘60 is executive vice- 
president of the savings, lending and marketing 


divisions of Leader Federal Savings and Loan 
Association in Memphis, Tenn. and has been 
elected to the board of directors. 


H. Durwood Hofler 60 has been named assistant 
professor of business and management at 
Northeastern Illinois University in Chicago. Be- 
fore joining Northeastern’s faculty, he was 
senior research consultant at the center for in- 
terdisciplinary study of science and technology 
at Northwestern University. 


Martin G. Buehler B.S.M.E.’61, M.S.'63, 
supervisory electronic engineer in the engineer- 
ing laboratory of the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards in Gaithersburg, Md., has won an award 
for his professional achievement. The Silver 
Medal Award is the Department of Commerce's 
second highest award and was presented ‘for 
creative contributions to semiconductor metrol- 
ogy by design and evaluation of novel microelec- 
tronic test structures.” 


Henry B. Miller °61 has been appointed Delta 

Airlines’ district marketing manager in Kansas 
City. Formerly in the Atlanta office, he is mar- 
ried and has three children. 


Elizabeth B. Parker 61 has been appointed emp- 
loyee relations manager in Charlotte, N.C., for 
Celanese Fibers Marketing Co. She has been 
with Celanese since 1974. 


Stephen C. Smith °61 has recently been ap- 
pointed to faculty dean at Phillips Exeter 
Academy in Exeter, N.H. His principal respon- 
sibilities are the recruitment and hiring of faculty 
and the evaluation of teaching and school cur- 
riculum. 


Creighton B. Wright °61,M.D.’65 is professor of 
thoracic and cardiovascular surgery at the Uni- 
versity of lowa Hospitals and Clinics. He has 
assumed the presidency of the Association for 
Academic Surgery, an organization which pro- 
motes the research activities and educational 
activities of young academic surgeons. 


Stephen B. Calvert ’62, an attorney in Stuart, 
Fla, has been appointed by the city commission 
to a three-year term on the Stuart Board of Ad- 
justment. 


James W. Fowler III ’62 is professor of theology 
and human development, Candler School of 
Theology, in Atlanta. He is co-author with 
Robin W. Lavin of ‘‘Trajectories in Faith;”’ five 
life stories of historical figures who were impor- 
tant because of their faith. The book was pub- 


lished in January by Abingdon Press. 


Edwin F. Payne ’62 has been named a senior 
vice-president and head of the government se- 
curities division of Bache Halsey Stuart Shields, 
Inc., an investment brokerage firm. He and his 
wife Claire live in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


Welborn E. Alexander Jr. 63 has been elected 
executive vice-president of sales and marketing 
for Seaboard Coast Line Industries, Inc., with 
headquarters in Jacksonville, Fla. He and his 

wife Patricia have two children. 


J. William Futrell 63, M.D.’67 has been nameda 
professor of surgery and head of the division of 
plastic surgery at the University of Pittsburgh’s 
medical school. The former Duke halfback is 
now affiliated with the Society of Head and 
Neck Surgeons, the Society of University 
Surgeons, the American Society of Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgeons, and the Plastic 
Surgery Research Council. He is a full-time staff 
memberat Presbyterian University Hospital and 
a member of the University Health Center of 
Pittsburgh. 


QBS SOODSHSS SSHHHGHTS 8639ESH9N998 
Striking a match 


Peter Hilbig ’72 credits the Alumni Register with 
unintentional matchmaking. Hilbig and Alison 
V. Street BSN ’73 became reacquainted after 
graduation through an item in the class notes 
section. ‘‘Alison and I were onlycasual acquaint- 
ances at Duke,’’ Hilbig writes. ‘‘After graduat- 
ing, I became a Navy flight instructor in Texas 
and Alison headed for a nursing career in 
California. Then the Navy transferred me to 
Moffett Field, in the San Francisco Bay area. I 
noticed in a Register that Alison was a nurse at 
Presbyterian Hospital in San Francisco. Since I 
was brand-new in town, I called her up to see if 
she would be able to show me around the town. 
We got along great, and the following August 
(1977), between deployments to Okinawa and 
Alaska, we were married.’’ The rest is mat- 
rimony. 5; 
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Samuel P. Bell III LL.B.’64, of Daytona Beach, 
is the majority leader in the Florida House of 
Representatives. In 1979 he was voted by his 
fellow legislators as ‘‘most effective member of 
the House”’ and presented the Allen Morris 
Award. 


June Steffenson Hagan A.M.’64 teaches English 
at the King’s College, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
She has recently had a book published by Mac- 
millan Press, London, and Penn State Univer- 
sity Press, **Tennyson and His Publishers.”’ 


Dorothy M. Chance B.D.’65 is employed by the 
North Carolina State Division of Medicaid As- — 
sistance in the children’s component of 
Medicaid, a program known as EPSDT. She is 
the EPSDT county coordinator for the 100 coun- 
ties in North Carolina. She lives in Raleigh. 


Lynda Carole Whitley 65 has worked for Con- | 
trol Data Corp. for the past 12 years and has 
lived in Seattle, Boston, Minneapolis, and 
Geneva, Switzerland. She is currently a consul- 
tant in computer systems marketing and is back 

in Minneapolis. 


Loyd Hall Black Jr. ’66 has left the law firm of 
Jones, Black & Campbell to enter private law 
practice in Atlanta. 


Theodore H. Coleman Jr. '66, Ph.D.’77 was re- 
cently promoted to assistant professor of library 
science and chief of library processing services 
at the Medical College of Georgia. — 


Steve Knode '66 has completed the requirements 
for his Ph.D. degree and has been promoted to 
lieutenant colonel. He now is working at the 
Pentagon and lives with his wife and three chil- 
dren in Chantilly, Va. 


Caryn McTighe Musil ’66 has been promoted to 
associate professor of English at La Salle Col- 
lege in Philadelphia. She and her husband 
Robert have two daughters. ; 


Thomas F. Connelly M.H.A.’67, dean of the 
School of Nursing and Health Services at West- 
ern Carolina University, has been elected sec- 
retary of the American Society of Allied Health 
Professions. The society, which includes 1,400 
individuals and 150 organizations and institu- . 
tions in its membership, has its offices in 5 
Washington, D.C. i 
4 


John P. Kapp Ph.D.’67 has been named as- 
sociate professor of neurosurgery at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Medical Center in Jackson. 
He formerly had been in private practice in 
Panama City, Fla., and was attending 
neurosurgeon at Bay Memorial Medical Center 
and Gulf Coast Community Hospital. 


William Howard Beasley III 68 has now become 
the president and chief executive officer of Vel- 
sicol Chemical Corp., in Chicago, Ill. He for- 
merly held the position of vice-chairman of the 
board. 


Jay T. Rock ’68 has been pastor in a number of 
Presbyterian churches, last as assistant pastor at 
Lincoln Presbyterian Church in Stockton, Calif. 
He is now studying Jewish thought and com- 
parative religion at the Graduate School of 
Theology in Berkeley. His wife Judith Braley 
Rock '68, also an ordained Presbyterian minis- 
ter, has received a master of arts in dance from 
Mills College in Oakland and now works in 
theology and art. She is a visiting lecturer in 
theology and dance at Pacific School of Religion 

in Berkeley; founder of The Body and Soul 
Dance Co., a modern dance repertory company; 
and the author of several books, notably 
‘Theology in the Shape of Dance.’’ She pre- 
sented a monograph entitled ** Biblical Criteria in 
Modern Dance” ’ at the International Seminar on 
the Bible in Dance in Jerusalem last summer. It __ 
was written in collabaration with Doug Adams 
’67, who is also a professor at the Pacific School 
of Religion. 
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Robert T. Cadwallander Jr. 69 has been pro- 
moted to vice-president of North Carolina Na- 
tional Bank. He was most recently commercial 
loan officer in Durham. 















Clavin L. Chrisman ‘69 has been elected a vice- 
president in the corporate finance department of 
the international investment banking firm of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc. in New York City. 


John L. Gray D.F.’69, of Milford, Pa., has been- 
elected to the Council of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters, an organization representing pro- 
fessional forestry in America, and is currently 
director of the Pinchot Institute for Conserva- 
tion Studies. His distinguished forestry career 
includes positions with several forest products 
companies, professor at the University of 

Florida’s School of Forest Resources and Con- 
servation, and positions with the U.S. Forest 
Service in Washington; D.C. _ << 
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John D. Long °69 has left private law practice to 


accept the position of controller for Computone 
Systems, Inc. He and his wife Joyce live in At- 
lanta with their four sons. 


MARRIAGES: Kenneth T. Lind A.M.’67 to Jean 
Louise Sajor on Dec. 29. Residence: Eugene, 
Ore. 


BIRTHS: Second daughter to F. Alex Beasley ’65 
and Susan M. Beasley, Columbia, S.C., on June 
27. Named Amelia Schroder. . . .Second child 
and first daughter to Howard W. Brill ’65 and 
Katherine Brill, Fayetteville, Ark., on Dec. 21. 
Named Elizabeth Catharine. . . .Second child 
and first daughter to Ralph E. Mann II ’65 and 
Nancy Dawson Mann, Boulder, Colo., on July 
27. Named Elizabeth. . . .Third daughter to 
Martha Hamilton Morris 65 and I. Wistar Mor- 
ris III., Villanova, Pa., on Nov. 15. Named 
Eleanor Wistar. . . .Third child and second son 
to Paul Baker Pritchard, Mount Pleasant, S.C., 
on May 10. Named Matthew Crawford... .Third 
child and second daughter to W. Earl Sasser 65, 
Ph.D.’69 and Constance Jeanne Sasser, Bel- 
mont, Mass., on May 8. Named Kendre 
Heiss. . . .Second child and first son to Fay 
Danner Dupuis 66 and C. Thomas Dupuis, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on Oct. 9. Named John Danner. . . 
First child and daughter to John P, Kaufman '66 
and Linda Sargent Kaufman, Roanoke, Va., on 
Sept. 11. Named Elizabeth Dorothy (Bette). . . 
Second child and first son to Pamela Alexander 
Gill 67 and Lowell Harley Gill M.D.’70, Char- 
lotte, N.C., on Nov. 18. Named Alexander 
Lowell. . . .First child and daughter to Linda 
Graffy Belford ’68 and Jim Belford, Los Gatos, 
Calif., on Oct. 1. Named Jaime Lin. 


°70s 


Mary Castle B.S.N.’70, nurse epidemiologist at 
Colorado General Hospital, is instructor of 
medicine in the division of infectious disease at 
the University of Colorado’s school of medicine 
and senior clinical instructor in the nursing 
school. She lives in nearby Boulder. 


Sallie E. Hilderbrandt ’70, a doctoral candidate 
"at United States International University in San 
Diego, has been selected to appear in the 1979-80 
edition of ‘“Who’s Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges.’’ A resi- 





sketch by Jack Sords, Charlotte Observer 





Lach as a pro in the early ’40s 


Twice famed 


Former Duke football star Steve Lach ’42 re- 
cently received double honors-election to both 
the National Football Hall of Fame and Duke’s 
Hall of Fame. Lach was a halfback for the Blue 
Devils from 1939 through 1941, when he be- 
came the offensive star of the Rose Bowl team 
and was chosen first team All-America. He also 
won the Southern conference shot-put cham- 
pionship for the Duke track team. Lach brings 
the number of Duke coaches and players in the 
National Football Hall of Fame to nine, more 
than any other school in the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference. Lach, who went on to a brief pro foot- 


_ __ ball career, died in 1961 of a heart attack. 


dent of Escondido, Calif., she is also president of 
Psi Chi, the psychology honorary society at 
USIU. 


Kipling Louise McVay °70 resigned from the 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission in 
Washington, D.C. and has established a private 
law practice in Canton, Ga. Her husband, 
Robert S. Stubbs II, is executive assistant attor- 
ney general for the state of Georgia. 


Jim L. Newman ’70 has been appointed program 
procurement manager in the procurement and 
subcontracts department at E-Systems ECI Di- 
vision in St. Petersburg, Fla. He was formerly 
the director of purchasing and personnel for KDI 
Electro-Tec Corp. in Blacksburg, Va. 


David J. Nisula J.D.’70, of Madison, N.J., has 
been appointed a deputy comptroller of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. He was formerly the assis- 
tant comptroller. 


Natalie Porter ’70 has just completed a year as a 
fellow in psychology at Harvard Medical 
School. In September, 1979, she received the 
‘*Edwin B. Newman Psi Chi Excellence in Re- 
search Award’’ for best research presented at an 
American Psychological Association-sponsored 
Meeting by a graduate student. Her paper was 
entitled ‘‘Are Women Invisible as Leaders?”’. 
She lives in Newark, Del., and is working ona 
dissertation in clinical psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 


Mark Stauter A.M.’70, Ph.D.’73 has been ap- 
pointed associate director of the western histori- 
cal manuscript collection for the State Historical 
Society of Missouri Manuscripts. The former 
Duke assistant university archivist is now in 
charge of the office at the University of 
Missouri-Rolla. 


Joseph G. Jay ’71 is living in Atlanta, where he is 
employed in the computer science and technol- 
ogy laboratory at the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Capt. Patricia F. Prather B.S.N.’71 has lived in 
West Berlin for three years as a officer in the 
Army Nurse Corps. She is now living in Burke, 
Va., where she is assigned to Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. 


Robert E. Ansley Jr. 72 has received a Richard 
K. Mellon fellowship from the University of 

North Carolina in Chapel Hill. He is studying for 
a master’s degree in city and regional planning. 


Robert L. Greenawalt M.Div. ’72 and Mary 
Brady Greenawalt ’72 are living in Greensboro, 
N.C., where he is minister of education at Guil- 
ford College United Methodist Church and she is 
assistant professor of accounting at Guilford 
College. They have an infant daughter. 


Peter L. Hilbig ’72 and Alison Street Hilbig 
B.S.N.’73 are living in Richardson, Texas. He is 
a pilot for Delta Airlines and she is planning to 
attend Texas Women’s University to pursue a 
graduate degree in nursing. 


Paul S. Johnstone ’72 is presently employed by 
Trans-Western Exploration, Inc., a Dallas- 
based independent oil company, where he is 
vice-president of exploration and a director of 
the company. He lives in DeSoto with his wife 
Merriellen and their daughter. 


Gary James Minter ’72 is the anti-crime director 
of the Roanoke Neighborhood Alliance, Inc. for 
the U.S. Department of Justice. Also president 
of the North Valley Jaycees and Roanoke Valley 
Young Democrats, he and his wife Betty have 
one son. 


Robert S. West ’72 has been elected vice- 
president of operations at Amalgamated Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. He has been at the 
bank since 1975 and was named assistant vice- 
president in April, 1978. 


Joseph John Czarnecki ’73 received his Ph.D. 
degree in biochemistry from the University of 
Wyoming in December 1978. He is now a post- 
doctoral fellow at the National Institute of 
Health, Institute of Enzyme Research at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison. 


Kathleen O’Connor Hunt B.S.N.’73 and her 
husband Larry recently completed training for a 
two-year assignment in Los Angeles with Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ International. They will 
be responsible for the training of candidates for 
overseas service with Campus Crusade. 


Scott N. Ledbetter ’73 has been appointed vice- 
president of finance at UA-Columbia Cablevi- 
sion, Inc. He was most recently with Chase 
Manhattan Bank in New York where he was 
responsible for the corporate banking 
department’s communications and entertain- 
ment loan portfolio. 











Looking at Canada 


Where It Came From, : 
Where It’s Going 


Alumni Seminar 
Ottawa, Canada 
October 23-26, 1980 





This long weekend in Canada’s capital not only offers alumni a chance to visit a 
beautiful old city of gardens and shops and restaurants and stay in a luxurious 
hotel but also to learn something about this neighbor to the north. Duke 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye and Dr. Richard Leach, director of Duke’s Canadian 
Studies Center, will orient alumni to Canada and talk about the university’s 
international and Canadian programs. Plans remain tentative but the agenda 
so far calls for briefings on American-Canadian relations by the Department 
of External Affairs, a visit to the National Film Board, a tour of the National 
Gallery, a lecture on issues in Canadian public policy—and more. The hotel, 
the Chateau Laurier, will be an adventure itself. A granite, turreted building of 
500 rooms built in 1912, it commands a view of Parliament Hill. French 
Canada is just across the river. 


This unusual opportunity for alumni to spend an educational/recreational 
three days out of the country with other Duke people means you will have to 
act quickly. The price, still tentative, of $240 per person or $450 per 
couple,includes room, most meals and special events. 


Please reserve places for the alumni seminar, “Looking at Canada,” Oct. 
23-26, 1980 in Ottawa. I enclose a check for $ ___ ($25 per person, ) payable to 
Alumni Affairs Department). Total cost of the three-day seminar is $240 per person, 
$450 per couple, subject to change. I understand I will receive additional informa- 
tion as soon as it is available. 

Name, class 

Street 

City, state, zip 

Phone 


Mail to: Ottawa Seminar, Department of Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, 
NC 27706 
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Trinity and Duke, 1892 - 1924 


FOUNDATIONS OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Earl W. Porter 


“This able history of the beginning of Duke University is enlivened by a 
cast of characters appropriate to academic history — presidents of large 
visions, embattled professors, philanthropists of good heart, and critics with 
confused notions of what makes an institution of higher learning..Dr. Porter 
has brought these men alive.”’ Journal of Southern History 

‘‘An appealing college history.”’ Journal of American History 

Paperback, photographs; regular price, $5.75 
special sale price, $2.50 


The Evolution 
of a Medical Center 


A HISTORY OF MEDICINE AT DUKE UNIVERSITY TO 1941 
James F. Gifford, Jr. 
“Gifford has given North Carolinians and Duke alumni an excellent picture 
of their school.”” Journal of American History 
““A more engaging book would be hard to find... . I strongly recommend 
this book for both serious study and intriguing bedtime reading.’”’ Robert D. 
Powell, Journal of the History of Medicine 
“In a work that is both scholarly and readable, Professor Gifford has pro- 
vided a history of the Duke Medical Center... . / An important contribution to 
the history of medical education.”’ Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion 
Clothbound; photographs; regular price, $12.75 
special sale price, $4.75 


Under Twenty-Five 


DUKE NARRATIVE AND VERSE, 1945-1962 
William Blackburn, editor 

“What the reader actually carries away with him is a feeling of admiration 
for the general excellence of the writing, for the institution with which these 
authors were associated, and for the man who modestly calls himself the 
editor. . . . These writers have a sense of style .. . Under Twenty-Five shows 
that William Blackburn demanded good writing.”’ Studies in Short Fiction 
Stories, poems, essays by William Styron, Mac Hyman, Guy Davenport, 
Reynolds Price, Anne Tyler, Fred Chappell, Elinor Divine, Constance Mueller, 
Robert Nordan, James Applewhite, Alan Bradford, Barbara Barksdale, 
Thomas R. Atkins, Wallace Kaufman, James Carpenter, and George Young. 
Paperback, regular price, $4.95 
special sale price, $2.50 


A Duke Miscellany 


NARRATIVE AND VERSE OF THE SIXTIES 
William Blackburn, editor 

‘A literary manifesto of Duke University’s literary tradition. . . . Black- 
burn has put together a fine collection which might well be used as a basic 
text in writing courses. It is eloquent testimony to the impact of the univer- 

sity on the shaping of contemporary American literature.” Choice 
Stories, poems, essays by Reynolds Price, Anne Tyler, Wallace Kaufman, 
Fred Chappell, Josephine Humphreys, Mac Hyman, Michael Brondoli, Sean 
Devereux, Joan Swift, Caroline Krause, Clifford Johnson, Jane McFall Wise- 
man, Wendy L. Salinger, Ann Saalbach, George Young, Angela Davis, Gail 
McMurray, Katherine B. Taylor, Burke Davis III, George R. Wood, Nancy 
Rottenberg, Katherine Humphreys, David Young, Susan Walker, William H. 

Guy, James Applewhite, and Kathryn Vale. 

Clothbound; regular price, $9.50 
special sale price, $4.50 


ORDER NOW: These special prices will end 30 June 1980. 


All orders must be prepaid; no billed orders. Duke University Press will 
absorb shipping and handling charges. North Carolina residents, please 
add 4% sales tax. 

I enclose my check for $ ; please send me the following books: 


copies, Trinity and Duke, $2.50 each 
copies, The Evolution of a Medical Center, $4.75 each 


copies, Under Twenty-Five, $2.50 each 
copies, A Duke Miscellany, $4.50 each 


name 
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address 
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Patricia Moylan Ph.D.’73, of Bloomfield, Conn., 
has been named assistant professor of English at 
the University of Hartford. Her professional af- 
filiations include the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the Medieval Academy and the American 
Association for Training and Development. 


Curt D. Mueller '73 and Susette Carter Mueller 
74 are now living in Montreal, Quebec. They 

both did post graduate study at the University of 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill and are continuing 
their studies in economics and botany at McGill 
University. 


Richard J. Bowers B.S.E.'74 is currently work- 
ing as an associate with the municipal finance 
department for Merrill Lynch White Weld Capi- 
tal Markets Group in New York City. He re- 
ceived his M.B.A. degree from Tulane Univer- 
sity last July. 


Andrew Burness '74 has been named director of 
public information for the president’s commis- 
sion for the study of ethical problems in 
medicine and biomedical and behavioral re- 
search. He was formerly on the staff of North 
Carolina’s U.S. Rep. Richardson Preyer in 
Washington. 


Karen Galloway J.D.'74 has been appointed to 
the newly created fourth judgeship in Durham 
County District Court by Gov. Jim Hunt. She 
was one of the defense attorneys for Joan Little, 
whose trial on a charge of murdering a Beaufort 
County jailer received national attention. Judge 
Galloway was named **Lawyer of the Year” in 
1976 by the National Conference of Black 
Lawyers for her role in the Little trial. 


Robert M. Jolley M.F.'74 is a unit manager for 
Scott Paper Co. in Macon, Miss., with respon- 
sibilities for regional management and construc- 
tion. He lives in Columbus, Miss., with his wife 
Susan. 


Chris Paletta °74 and his wife Blair are living in 
Decatur, Ga., with their two children. He re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from the University of 
North Carolina in December, 1978 and is now a 
surgical resident at Emory University. 


Gary Pickus °74 is a musician and songwriter in 
Seal Beach, Calif. His first album was released 
in February. 


Steve W. Ross '74 received a master’s degree in 
zoology from the University of North Carolina 
in Chapel Hill in 1978 and is now a fisheries 
biologist with the North Carolina Division of 
Marine Fisheries in Morehead City. He lives in 
Beaufort, N.C. 


Steven Robert Savona '74, M.D.'78, of Bayside 
N.Y.. has accepted a faculty position with New 
York University as a teaching assistant in 
medicine. He is also an admitting medical resi- 
dent at Bellevue Hospital in Manhattan. 


Stuart M. Sessoms Jr. J.D.'74 has a private law 
practice in Durham, N.C., with emphasis on 
civil and criminal litigation. 


Nick Sherman B.S.E.'74 is working for Exxonin 
Houston, Texas. He and his wife Kathy Eng 
Sherman ‘77 received M.B.A. degrees from 
Tulane University in May, 1978. She works for 
Texas International Airlines. 


Sharon Dorsey Smith ‘74 received her J.D. de- 
gree from Fordborn Law School in June, 1978, 
and now has her own practice in Rye, N.Y. Her 
husband Arthur L. Smith ‘74 recently became a 
Vice-president of Oppenheimer and Co.,Inc.,on 
Wall Street. where he is a petroleum investment 
analyst. He received his M.B.A. degree from 

New York University last August. 


Sally Austen Tom ’74, B.S.N.'75 is working as an 
instructor in the nurse-midwifery program at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C. 
She moved there after completing requirements 
for a master’s degree at the University of Utah 
and an internship at Booth Maternity Center in 
Philadelphia. She lives in Annandale, Va. 


Craig D. Updegrove ‘74 received his Ph.D. de- 
gree in psychology from the University of 
Florida recently. He is now working at the 
Camarillo State Hospital in California. 


Famora Lynn Wardell B.S.N.'74 lives in In- 
dianapolis. Ind., where she is head nurse for a 
28-bed surgical ward at Wishard Memorial Hos- 
pital. 


Adrienne Lang Weller °74 received a master’s 
degree in congressional studies from Catholic 
University and is currently legislative and reg- 
ulatory analyst for the College of American 
Pathologists. She and her husband William 
James live in Arlington, Va. 


Beverly Braun Brewster ‘75 and her husband 
Andre are both attorneys in San Francisco. She 


is a trial lawyer for Cooper, White and Cooper, 


Patsy Coppedge ‘75 has been promoted to credit 
officer at North Carolina National Bank in Char- 
lotte. She formerly was a senior credit analyst 
and reviewer. 


Johan C. Fick A.M.’75, senior lecturer in de- 
velopment administration at Rand Afrikaans 
University in Johannesburg, has been appointed 
special advisor on SWA/Nebian affairs to the 
South Africa minister of foreign affairs. He will 
be closely involved with the emancipation pro- 
cess of the territory as well as the international 
negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the 
30-year-old dispute concerning the status and 
future of the territory. He and his family will be 
stationed in the capital, Windhoek. 


Dan K. Hoyle '75 has become assistant principal 
of Valdese Junior High School in Valdese, N.C. 


Bruce H. Luehrs '75 has been named banking 
officer in the commercial banking services de- 
partment of Continental Bank in Chicago. 


Wade P. Huie III 76 studied at the University of 
Ghana in West Africa and is now a writer and 
freelance photographer for the Daily Nation in 
Nairobi, Kenya. Notables among his interviews 
are Jeff Carter, Jacques Cousteau and Cheryl 

Tiegs. 


Lisa Huntting '76 lives in New York City, where 
she is assistant product manager with Woolite 
for American Home Products. She has been with 
the company for two years. ; 


Daniel Henry Ottaviano M.Div.’76 has been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant in the U.S. 
Navy chaplaincy. He has begun atwo-year term 
at the Yokosuka, Japan, naval base. 


Ellen Rust Peirce J.D.’76 has joined the law firm 
of Powe, Porter, Alphine and Whichard in 
Durham, N.C. She is married to Daniel A. 
Graham, a Duke economics professor. 


Rebecca Susan Purcell A.M.'76 lives in Detroit, 
Mich., where she is a part-time instructor at 
Wayne State University. She has completed her 
courses for a doctorate in German there and is 
writing her dissertation. 


Walter Biddle Saul II ’76 lives in Rochester, 
N.Y. He is a student at Eastman School of 
Music, studying composition for a D.M.A. de- 
gree in music. 








A Great Cause! 


Even if you are unable to play in the 
tourneys or come to the show, you 
can still make the greatest contribu- 
tion of all. You can send your tax- 
deductible gift to help heal sick 
children—the point of the whole 
weekend, of course. 


1) Please send me Dinner Show 


tickets at $50 each. 





CL) Please rush me details on the 
weekend of May 24-25, 1980. 


QO Here is my personal gift to help the 
children. 0 Please bill me. 


Amount enclosed: $ 
Name 
Street 


City, state, zip 





Phone 


Make checks payable to: 


Duke Children’s Classic 
Box 2975, Duke Medical Center 
Durham, N.C. 27710 


a a ee ee eee 
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3 Thomas Bradley Smith ‘76 received his D.M.D. 
+e degree from New Jersey College of Medicine 


and Dentistry in June and is now a lieutenant in 
the U.S. Navy Dental Corps. He is stationed at 
Mayport Naval Station in Jacksonville, Fla. 


James Randall Vroom ’76,M.H.A.’78 is projects 
and plans officer at the Naval Regional Medical 
Center in Charleston, S.C. He passed the CPA 
exam in November 1978 and is working part- 
time with Dennis P. Baars in Charleston. 


Susan Bailey M.E.’77 has joined the staff of the 
American Forest Institute in Washington, D.C., 
as a tree farm administrative assistant. She for- 
merly was a technical forester and management 
assistant forester for Weyerhaeuser Co.’s tree 
farm:in Plymouth, N.C. 


Ensign Geoffrey B. Easter M.F.’77 is currently 
assigned to the U.S.S. Concord as food service 
officer. He lives in Virginia Beach, Va., with his 
wife Cindy and daughter Sarah. 


Daphne Lois Johnson ’77 is educational assistant 
at Muir’s Chapel, United Methodist Church, in 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Susan Freya Olive J.D.’77 has resumed a private 
law practice in medical and mental health litiga- 
tion, criminal defense and consumer protection 
in Durham, N.C. She formerly was special 
counsel, 9th Judicial District, John Umstead 
Hospital mental health region. 


William C. Reinhardt ’77 has recently joined 
Marion Laboratories’ pharmaceutical division 
as the medical representative for the St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater, Fla, area. His wife 
Susan Baker Reinhardt ’79 is an aquatic animal 
technician at the Fish Doctor Clinical Center in 
Bradon, Fla. They live in Clearwater. 


Stuart A. Sherman ’77 is employed by Open Air 
Bicycles of Santa Barbara, Calif., and is the 
manager of the Isla Vista branch store. 


Ensign Eric Lawrence Ferraro B.S.E.’78 is pres- 
ently serving aboard the fleet ballistic missile 

submarine U.S.S. Simon Bolivar as a supply 

officer. The Simon Bolivar is currently undergo- 
ing conversion to the Trident missile system in 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


Marc Adrien Gelinas M.H.A.’78 is director of 
general support services at Burlington County 
Memorial Hospital in Mount Holly, N.J. 


Thomas Edward Johnson J.D.’78 has accepted a 
position with the Murrin Metropolitan Legal 
Clinic in St. Paul, Minn.., the first storefront legal 
clinic in the state. It was founded by John O. 
Murrin III J.D.’75. 


Michael J. Stein M.H.A.’78, formerly ambulat- 
ory care planner for the Massachusetts office of 
state research planning, has been named assis- 
tant administrator of West Virginia University 
Hospital. He will have departmental responsibil- 
ity for clinical and special laboratories. 


Ann Happel Sturgis J.D.’78 lives in Durham, 
N.C., and is with the law firm of Powe, Porter 
and Whichard. Her husband Kip is a third-year 
Duke law student. 


Madeleine E. White ’78 has been named a Cor- 
_ nell University Fellow and is a student at the 
Graduate School of Hotel Administration. 


J. Larry Yoder Ph.D.’78 is the chaplain at 
Lenoir-Rhyne College in Hickory, N.C. He has 
been named director of the college’s Lineberger 
Center for cultural and educational renewal, fol- 
lowing three month’s service as acting director 
of the program. 


Richard Alan Beck B.S.M.E.’79 isa components 
engineer for the electric boat division of General 

Dynamics. He is married to Maureen Ann Stabile 
B.S.N.’79 and they live in Groton, Conn. 


Jane B. Creamer ’79 is a systems engineer 
trainee for [BM Data Processing at New York 
Banking Branch in New York City. 


Peggy Fields ’79, a graduate student in communi- 
cations at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, has been 
commissioned by the Duke University Met- 
ropolitan Alumni Association to design a logo 
for use on all official stationery and newsletter 
mastheads. 


Walter Howes ’79 is in the corporate intern pro- 
gram with Merrill Lynch in New York City. He 
lives in Manhattan. 


Peter Kirk Leer M.H.A.’79 is an administrative 
resident for the Duke Endowment in Charlotte, 
N.C. He came to Charlotte from Frederickson, 
Texas. 


_ Gary Edward Mullaney M.F.’79 is a forest 
economist with Westvaco Timberlands Division 
at Wickliffe, Ky. He is responsible for installing 





Munich- 
Oberammergau 


Prague-Vienna 
July 21-August 1 


Five nights in Munich with a full day at the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Optional trips to Berlin, Salzburg and 
Berchtesgaden. By train to Prague for a three night visit in 
this center of art, music, architecture and gardens. By 
private coach to Vienna for three nights. Many optional 
trips to Prague and Vienna. Cost: approximately $1,830 
from New York, $1,965 from Raleigh-Durham. $100 
reduction for those not participating in Oberam- 
mergau excursion. 


ee a 
please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 
O Munich-Oberammergau-Prague-Vienna 
Western European Passage Cruise 


O 
—) World Tour 
al 





Portoroz, Yugoslavia 


Name, class 





Street 


City, state, zip 


Send to: Trish Robertson 
Alumni Travel Coordinator 
614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 27706 








The Alumni Association’s 1980 travel 
program offers a wide choice in types of 
trips, areas visited and costs. We hope 


pealing. Send us the coupon below show- 
ing your areas of interest and we will mail 
you brochures giving the details. 


Western European 


Passage 
September 4-18 


Fly to Amsterdam via KLM. Board the m.s. WORLD 
DISCOVERER for visits to Bruges; Ghent; up the Seine for 
two days of touring near Rouen; Mont Saint Michel; 
Belle Ile; two days in the Bordeaux region with wine 
country tours; Santander, Spain and the Altamira Caves; 
La Coruna; Oporto; fly home from Lisbon. An added 
dimension of this trip will be the presence of a noted 
scholar who will share knowledge and interest in the 
areas visited. Cost: approximately $2,450 to $2,950. 


Around the World 
Oct. 2 - Nov. 4 


Washington, D.C. and San Francisco departures on 
Pan Am 747. All breakfasts, dinners and 10 lunches 
included. Highlight tours to each destination included, 
additional optional tours available. Hong Kong, Bali, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Sri Lanka, Katmandu, New 
Delhi and Agra, Bombay, Nairobi, Rome and London. 
Deluxe hotels. Approximately $7,995. 


Portoroz, Yugoslavia 
October 3-11 


Fly New York to Zagreb, by coach to the resort Hotel 
Grand Emona on the lovely Adriatic coast. Enjoy private 
beach and marina, tennis, large casino. Half day sight- 
seeing included. Some of the optional tours offered: by 
hydrofoil to Venice; by air to Bled or Dubrovnik; cruising 
the Dalmatian coast. Cost: approximately $850 from 
New York. 
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Alumni Weekend’80 


1930 


Our Golden Anniversary Reunion will be a delightful 
celebration, thanks to Reunion Chairman Everett Weath- 
erspoon and hjs planning committee. The highlights will 
be a class reception and dinner in the West Campus Union 
Ballroom on Saturday night. Classmate Bill Werber will be 
the speaker. Herb O’Keef will provide plenty of nostalgia in 
our Golden Anniversary Reunion Booklet. Attendance 
Chairman Alma Wyche Underwood is encouraging 
everyone to stay in the dormitories so as not to miss a single 
minute of the weekend. By the time the class is inducted 
into the Half Century Club on Sunday afternoon, this reun- 
ion should be a memorable one. 


1935 


We may have been graduates of the Depression, but we 
certainly won't be depressed for our 45th reunion. Reunion 
Chairman Ken Howard and the planning committee have 
put together a combination of activities that will provide a 
blend of the present and the past. Besides visiting old 
friends, reexperiening campus life, staying in the dor- 
mitories once again, and our elegantly catered class recep- 
tion and dinner centered around the fountains and patio of 
the Mary Biddle Music Building, the weekend will have 
something for everyone 


1940 


Ours were the good years—homecoming, musicals, 
parades, the big bands, a football team in the Rose Bowl, 
and dances galore. East was East and West was West. We 
hope to recapture something of that gentility at our Satur- 
day night class dinner in the Magnolia Room of the East 
Campus Union. Reunion Chairman Elizabeth Carver and 
the planning committee anticipate the best reunion yet for 
the class. 


1945 


When the class reunion planning committee, under the 
guidance of Charlie Blanchard and Harriet Morrison Poole, 
began its thinking on our 35th reunion, they decided to 
dispel the myth that war-year class reunions are not suc- 
cessful. How? Invite not only the members of ’45, but all of 
the original members of the class as well. So, for the first 
time ever, the original class of 1945 will reunite. And to 
celebrate the occasion, the planning committee has outdone 
itself: an elegant reception and dinner (black-tie optional) in 
the beautiful Duke Museum of Art on East Campus on 
Saturday. If that is not enough, classmate John Alexander, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, will provide the after-dinner 
entertainment. 


1950 


Our 25th reunion was such a huge success that we decided 
to do an encore! This time around Reunion Chairman Lee 
C. Smith and the class reunion planning committee have 
arranged for a nostalgic return to Hartman’s (remember the 
painting of ‘’Custer’s Last Stand”’?) for our class reception 
and dinner on Saturday night. Afterwards, classmate Bill 
Griffith will have an open-house for the class. Throw in 
some entertaining company that Attendance Chairman 
Grace Taylor Hodges has planned and voila! a reunion that 
is sure to please. 


1955 


Has it really been 25 years? The 1955 class reunion planning 
committee, led by Reunion. Co-Chairmen Dick Maxwell 
and Worth Lutz, remembers and is planning a balanced 
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June 12-15 


Alumni Weekend is just around the corner—June 
12-15. Not only will the annual weekend feature the 
traditional events, but this summer will have a panel 
on Friday talking about student admissions, always a 
topic of lively interest. Then, on Saturday morning, a 
panel of journalists and political types will talk about 
the presidential race, with Duke political scientist 
James David Barber heading the group. Junior-Versity 
for the children will be split into two groups—ages 5 to 
12 and 13 to 16. 

Reunion class members and the Half Century 
Club will receive reservation forms this month. But 
Alumni Weekend is not only for those with class reun- 
ions. If you are interested in coming back this sum- 
mer, contact Jesse Colvin, Reunion Coordinator, 
Alumni House, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
27706 or call (919) 684-5114. 


PESOS F90G0900SO65S00096S0O80090008008 
The weekend at a glance 


Thursday, June 12 
2 p.m.—Registration begins, Edens Quad 


Friday, June 13 
9 a.m.—Registration continues 


12 noon—Nursing alumni luncheon 


1 p.m.—Engineering alumni barbecue 

2 p.m.—Nursing alumni tour of Duke North 

2 p.m.—Junior-Versity begins 

2:30 p.m.—Engineering alumni tour Duke North 
2:30 p.m.—Student admissions panel, open to all 
5 p.m.—Cocktail party, all classes 

7 p.m.—General Alumni Banquet 

9 p.m.—Open houses, all classes 


Saturday, June 14 

9 a.m.—Registration continues 

9:30 a.m.—Alumni lecture, ‘Presidential Political 
Campaigns” e 

12:30 p.m.—Picnic 

2 to 4 p.m.—Bus tours of campuses 

6:30 p.m.—Separate class reunions 


Sunday, June 15 

9 a.m.—Class reunion breakfasts 

11 a.m.—Alumni worship service 

12:30 p.m.—Half Century Club inducts class of 
1930 


. 











schedule that will provide activities galore, but will allow — 
time for catching up. The main reunion event will be the 
cocktail reception and dinner in the West Campus Union 
on Saturday night, June 14. (They haven't forgotten nostal- 
gia either as the after-dinner program will attest.) The class 
breakfast on Sunday morning will give class members a 
chance to visit with faculty members such as Harold Parker, 
Howard Strobel, and Ralph Braibanti. Remember them? 


1960 


Although they left hula-hooping and goldfish swallowing 
off the agenda, Reunion Co-Chairmen Marvin and Bobbi 
Fortune Musselwhite and the class reunion planning com- 
mittee have arranged something for everyone during our 
20th reunion. Class members with children approaching 
college age should pay particular attention to the Friday 
afternoon program on undergraduate admissions at Duke. 
Party-goers can delight in the class cocktail buffet on Satur- 
day night, to be held at the home of classmate Dr. David 
Paulson. Nostalgia buffs can look forward to the class break- — 
fast on Sunday morning with featured guest Robert F. 
Durden, of the history faculty. Throughout the weekend 
there will be plenty of time to socialize and catch-up on the — 
past 20 years. 


Class members will delight in the Chinese buffet that the 
reunion planning committee, headed by Alex and Betty ~ 
Cooper Epanchin, has arranged for Saturday night, June 14, — 
in the sunken lobby of the Gross Chemistry Building. It’s a 
great opportunity to find out what everybody’s been up to 
the past 15 years. The class breakfast on Sunday morning 
will give you a chance to renew acquaintances and to visit _ f 
with favorite professors such as Irwin Kremen of psychol- ~ : 
ogy, Warren Lerner of history, Barney Jones of religion, and — 
Ann-Marie Bryan of French. While we are getting reac- 
quainted with each other, the campus, and the university 
community, our children can enjoy the Junior-Versity Prog- 
ram, available throughout the entire weekend. Attendance ; 
Chairman Mike Peterson predicts a large turnout for the ¢ 
occasion, so plan now to attend. Bring the whole family for 

a fun-filled weekend! - | 


1970 


Our campus memories will always be bittersweet— 
orientation, freshman English, float-building, sym- 
posiums, ‘‘Messiah” performances, chem labs, Orderofthe — 
Chair, rush parties. . .and the Vigil and the Allen Building 
takeover. Speaking of fraternities and sororities, the Pan- 
Hellenic Council has their own building on campus now 
and that is where we will be on Saturday night, June 14. 
Reunion Co-Chairpersons Emily Turner Knight and Mary | 
C. Whitton and the reunion planning committee have ar- 
ranged for an informal class supper that will provide plenty 
of nostalgia, music, and opportunity to get reacquainted 
with one another. Join us for our tenth reunion (otherwise 
known as Woodstock: 11 Years Later). 


Informal was the tone of our four years at Duke so, for our 
first reunion since graduation, the Class of 1975 will cele- 
brate in an informal way. The class reunion planning com- 
mittee, under the direction of Reunion Co-Chairpersons 
Caroline Mesrobian and Sandi Rainwater, have arranged _ 
for our class activity on Saturday night, June 14, to be heldat — 

the Pebble Creek Condominium Complex Clubhouse, 
thanks to calssmate Dave Herzig. Class members canenjoy _ 
the athletic faeilities or get reacquainted until the late-night 
supper is served. Come join us for a relaxing reunion and © 
catch up on what's happening. ins 











¥ computer-graphics inventory system. 
He lives in nearby Paducah. . 


Eugene Palombo M.H.A.’'79 is acting medical 
district coordinator at the V. A. Medical Center 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


MARRIAGES: Amos H. Graber PA Cert. ’71 to 
Mary Calfee on Nov. 4, 1978. Residence: 
Pueblo, Colo. . . .Katherine A. Gracely 
B.S.N.’72 to Dennis K. Kilgore on Oct. 6. Resi- 
dence: Fairhaven, N.J....David William Venter 
M.Div. ’73 to Pamela Nelson on Aug. 4. Resi- 
dence: Columbus, Ill. . . .Peter H. Dygert ’74 to 
. Marilyn J. Endriss 775 on July 8, 1978. Resi- 
dence: Oakland, Calif. . . .Adrienne Lang ’74 
to William James Weller on March 16. 
Residence: Arlington, Va. : . .Beverly Anne 
Braun ’75 to Andre Brewster in Oct. Resi- 
dence: San Francisco, Calif. . . .Ralph 

M. Della Ratta Jr. ’75 to Rosalie K. 
Huntzinger on June 30. Residence: Luxembourg 
City, Luxembourg. . . .Elizabeth Swain '75 to 
Gary Livingston on Dec. 8. Residence: Forest- 
ville, Calif. . . .Chire Hunter Pul ’76 to David 
Mullholland on July 4. Residence: Jackson, 
Miss. . . .Susan Greer Slenker ’76 to William 
Charles Brewer on Oct. 20. Residence: Morgan- 
ton, W.Va. . . .David Brehmer ’78 to Megan 
Matchinske ’79 on July 8. Residence: San Diego, 
Calif. .. .Henry Gregory Marrow M.D.’78 to 
Mary Virginia Morton on Jan. 19. Residence: 
Durham, N.C....Henry G. Almquist, Jr. °79 to 
Nancy Dameron 79 on Aug. 18. Residence: Gar- 
den City, N.Y... .Phyllis Allen Dohn ’79 to 
James D. Frei on Dec. 22. Reqidence: Raleigh, 
N.C. .. .Maureen Ann Stabile B.S.N.’79 to 
Richard Alan Beck B.S.M.E.’79 on Jan. 12. Re- 
sidence: Groton, Conn. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second daughter to 
Nathan Cox Jr. ’70 and Julie Cox, Clarkton, 
N.C., on Aug. 2. Named Heather Jane. . . .First 
child and son to Robert T. Harris °70 and Holly 
Ann Fox Harris 72, Chamblee, Ga., on Nov. 5. 
Named Jonathan Fox... .Second child and first 
daughter to Betty Baxt Hirsch ’70 and Bud 
Hirsch, Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Nov. 16. Named 
Anne. . . .Second child and first daughter to 
Mary Kyle Hughes ’70 and Dan R. Hughes, 
Raleigh, N.C., on April 19. Named Ann Hol- 
land. . . .Second child and son to F. Charles 
McMains Jr. 70 and Mary Lynn Coit McMains, 
Baton Rouge, La., on Aug. 7. Named Daniel 
Coit. .. .Second child and first son to Robert K. 
Richardson ’70 and Cheryl Hall Richardson, 
Springfield, Va., on Oct. 19. Named Kyle 





Had a moving 
experience? 

If you’ve changed addresses, let 
us know as soon as you can— 
sO you won’t miss a single 


issue of the Register. 


(place old mailing label here) 


Your new address: 


| Name 





Street 








Zip 





Mail this to: 

Bonnie Meeks 
Alumni Records 

614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, N.C. 27706 








Matthew. . . Second son to Philip Marshall Van 


Hoy *70 and Sylvia Smith Van Hoy, Charlotte, 


- N.C., on Nov. 6. Named Wilburn Travis. . . 


Second child and first son to Suzanne Seear 
Brown 71 and Tom Walker Brown ’71 , Oakland, 
N.J., on March 29. Named Adam Walker. . . 
First child and daughter to Ana Maria Turner 
Lomperis '7! and Timothy John Lomperis 
A.M.’78, Chapel Hill, N.C., on Oct. 9. Named 
Kristina Maria. . . .Second son to Pam Rebucci 
Shaw ’7! and Stuart K. Shaw, Oceanside, Calif. , 
on June 1. Named Andrew Martin. .. .Twins 

to Jim Gober ’72 and Lasley Fick Gober °73, 
Atlanta,Ga., onDec. 27. Named Zachery Bryan 
and Linley Carson. . . .A daughter to Mary 
Brady Greenawalt ’72 and Robert L. Greenawalt 
M.Div.’72, Greensboro, N.C. on Oct. 15. 
Named Sarah Elizabeth. . . .Second child and 
first daughter to Melody Pierce Hurley °72, 
M.Div.’75 and Lane Christmas Nurley 
M.Div.’75, Oak Ridge, N.C., on July 23. Named 
Kara Miracle. . . .First child and son to Rene 
Michel Jacocks °72 and M. Alex Jacocks °72, 
Brookline, Mass., on Nov. 19. Named Eric 
Alexander... . .First child and daughter to Paul S. 
Johnstone ’72 and Merriellen Eyer Johnstone, 
DeSoto, Texas, on Sept. 21. Named Meredith 
Ann... .First child and daughter to Sallie Moore 
Hildenbrand ’73 and Joseph F. Hildenbrand Jr., 
*73, Houston, Texas, on Feb. 16, 1979. Named 
Elizabeth Ann. . . .A son to Neal Kaye ’72 and 
Beth Ahajiro Kaye ’73, New Haven, Conn., on 
July 16. Named Jared Michael. . . .First child 
and son to Terry Don Ricks ’74 and Sandy Ricks, 
Herndon, Va., on Dec. 19. Named Scott 
Matthew. . . .First child and daughter to C. 
Christopher Ross B.S.E.’73 and Jill Tiffany Ross 
B.S.N.’74, Baltimore, Md., on Oct. 7. Named 
Courtney Nicole... .First child and daughter to 
Cynthia Bowers Cook ’76 and Robert Cook, 
Newart, Del., in March. Named Katherine 
Rachel... .A daughter to Walter C. Van Wage- 
nen Jr. 76 and Helen Van Wagenen, Orange 
Park, Fla., on Dec. 13. Named Hilary West. . . 
First child and daughter to Robert K. Willet 
B.S.E.’76 and Sue Ann Campbell Willet 
B.S.N.’76, Kansas City, Mo., onOct. 3. Named 
Heather Jean. 


Deaths 


Louis C. Allen ’16 on March 30, 1979. The 
86-year-old attorney was at work in his Burling- 
ton, N.C., law office, Allen, Allen & Washburn, 
the day before his death. He was an active 
member of the Duke Half-Century Club. He is 
survived by two sons, Louis C. Allen Jr. °45, 
LL.B. 49, alsoa partner in his father’s law firm, 
and Joseph L. Allen ’50 of Dallas, Texas. 


Charles A. Reap ’17, A.M.’18 on Dec. 6. Death 
came to the distinguished educator, author, 
lawyer and historian after a period of declining 
health. He taught economics at Richmond 
Polytechnic Institute, The University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte and the University of 
Georgia at Americus. He was founder of the 
‘‘Albemarle Enterprise’’ from 1946-1954, and 
the author of three books, one sociological, one 
historical and one humorous. As superintendent 
of Stanley County Schools in the 1920’s, he 
pioneered school consolidation and saw the first 
school buses begin operation. He was also the 
owner of Reap School Furniture Co. His wife 
Mildred and son Charles Augustus Reap Jr. ’52 
of Chapel Hill, N.C., and one daughter are 
among his survivors. 


C. A. Poole ’18 on Dec. 4. He served 21 years 
with the U.S. Treasury Department before join- 
ing First National Bank of Catawba County in 
Hickory, N.C., in 1949. He served the bank 
there as executive vice-president and board 
member until his resignation in 1975. He was 
active in civic and religious activities in Hickory, 
including Rotary, United Fund, Chamber of 
Commerce, Boy Scouts, the art museum and 
community theatre. He was on the board of di- 


' rectors at First Security Co-and the Ingold Co. 


and was a trustee of St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College. 


Eulis Melvin Lilley ’21 on Dec. 18. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in Orlando, Fla. His wife Ber- 
nice, a son and brother survive. 


Rosa Rogers Proctor ’23 on Dec. 14. She died at 
the Methodist Retirement Home in Durham fol- 
lowing several months of declining health. She 
was the widow of Jesse H. Proctor ’20 and is 
survived by two sons, one of whom is J. Harris 
Proctor Jr. °48 of Davidson, N.C., a sister, Lucy 
Rogers Richardson ’17 of Miami, and five grand- 


- children, including Edward S. Proctor ’76, of 


Davidson, N.C. 


Daniel M. Sharpe ’23, A.M.’25. The retired 
Methodist minister and Durham resident had 
been a member of the Western North Carolina 
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any years ago the residents of a certain 
village made ready for a great feast of celebration. So that the 
occasion might be marked with buoyant spirits, a huge cask 
was constructed. Each villager was to bring a bottle of wine to 
pour into the cask. 


“If I fill my bottle with water,’’ thought one villager, 
‘‘and pour it with the others into the barrell, it will not be 
noticed.”’ 


But at last, when the people were assembled and the 
wine cask was tapped, only water flowed forth. All the people 
had had the same thought: ‘‘My contribution will not be « 
missed.” 


As you can imagine, this is a fable with more than 
passing meaning for the Loyalty Fund. As we reach the end of 
this year’s drive, the message is clear: your gift is needed, your 
gift is vital. 


The Loyalty Fund 


Duke University 
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Voyager into the unknown 


Parapsychologist J.B. Rhine, dead at 84, gave the world ESP—and a mystery 


ne late summer day in 1933 psychology 
graduate assistant J.G. Pratt sat down 
before a deck of 25 specially marked cards 
in the Social Science Building on West 
Campus. In a library reading cubicle 
100 yards away sat Hubert E. Pearce Jr., a divinity 
student. At an agreed-upon starting time Pratt began 
transferring the cards, marked with five different sym- 
bols, from one side of the table to the other. Always 
keeping the cards face down, he placed each one in the 
center of the table for one minute. 

As Pratt moved the cards one by one, Pearce 
indicated on a sheet of paper which symbol he thought 
was on the card in position at the moment. At the end of 
the run, Pratt then looked at the face of the cards and 
made a record of the order. 

That August and September the same experiment 
was repeated | 1 more times by the two men, for a total 
of 300 card exposures. The statistical probability was 
that Pearce would be right no more than 20 percent of 
the time—60 hits out of 300 tries. 

What happened is that Pearce was correct 39.7 
percent of the time—almost double the number to be 
expected from chance. He identified 119 of the 300 
cards. 

The experiment was the heart of a monograph 
published the next year called *‘Extra-Sensory Percep- 
tion.’ The newly coined term, often shortened to ESP, 
soon became a household word; the experiment itself 
became the springboard for 50 years of research di- 
rected by the author. For J.B. Rhine, then the 
39-year-old director of the Parapsychology Labora- 
tory, this was the first of seven books that would bear 
his name and would make extrasensory perception a 
lively topic for the layman and an often controversial 
one for scientists. 

Joseph Banks Rhine, who joined the Duke 
psychology and philosophy faculties in 1927, died in 
February at his country home near Hillsborough. He 
was 84. 


Rhine was at Duke for 38 years before he retired in 
1965, but he continued his research with his wife 
Louisa, an associate from the start, through the Foun- 
dation for Research on the Nature of Man. The work is 
done in a large white house across the street from East 
Campus, where his famous Parapsychology Labora- 
tory was located. 

Rhine, a native of Pennsylvania, did all his 
academic work in botany at the University of Chicago, 
receiving his Ph.D. there in 1925. Prior to this he had 
taught briefly in public schools and done some college 
work as a pre-ministerial student. In 1920, he had 
married Louisa Ella Weckesser, a neighbor and soon 
his classmate at Chicago. 

They both finished their graduate work, including 
a year as research fellows in plant physiology, which 
Rhine taught for two years at West Virginia University. 

At Chicago, they had both become fascinated by 
claims of post-mortem existence starting with a lecture 
on spiritualism by Sherlock Holmes creator, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. They decided to go to Harvard Univer- 
sity, where the well-known psychologist William 
McDougall was beginning to investigate this field. 
Upon arriving there in the fall of 1926, however, they 
found that McDougall had left for Duke University to 
set up a psychology department. The Rhines came to 
Duke the next year to pursue psychical research, and 
by 1930 had established the Parapsychology Labora- 
tory. 

The laboratory began the first systematic study of 
the ability of certain persons to receive information 
outside the recognized sensory channels. They in- 
quired into claims of telepathy, clairvoyance and 
precognition—the three main areas in which people 
seemed to exhibit extrasensory perceptions. 

The years following the classic Pratt-Pearce ex- 
periment saw hundreds of people tested, not only using 
the cards but also dice, coins and other common tests 
of chance. 


The famous symbol-cards be- 
fore him, the young J.B. 
Rhine works with a test subject 
in the 1930s. The world’s 
foremost parapsychologist 
brought recognition to the 
fledgling Duke University with 
his experiments into extrasen- 
sory perception (a term he 
coined) that found a fascinated 
audience. 





Rhine, who had a clear, lively writing style, pub- 
lished over the decades books that riveted the attention 
of the public. The titles alone reflect the ongoing ex- 
citement with which Rhine approached his 
subject—‘‘New Frontiers of the Mind” in 1937, 
**Reach of the Mind”’ in 1947, ‘“‘New World of the 
Mind”’ in 1953. Rhine collaborated on several other 
books—‘‘Extra-Sensory Perception, After Sixty 
Years” in 1940 and ‘*Parapsychology: Frontier Sci- 
ence of the Mind”’ in 1957 with Dr. Pratt, who partici- 
pated in the early experiment and remained with Rhine 
over the years. 

In the 1940s and ’50s, especially, newspapers and 
magazines headlined Rhine and Duke. By 1952 Time 
magazine had published nine pieces on him, and in 1954 
Life magazine had a seven-page spread by Aldous 
Huxley, dealing in part with Rhine’s work. In 1937, 
disappointed that scholarly journals shunned him, 
Rhine started the Journal of Parapsychology. 

The public also learned about this man in the pages 
of Popular Mechanics, Pageant, New York Times 
Magazine, Coronet, Science Illustrated, Harper’s, 
Liberty, Today’s Woman, Stag. In 1948 the Reader’s 
Digest published as its book condensation *‘The Reach 
of the Mind.”’ The Associated Press distributed to its 
members many dispatches about Rhine and his work, 
reaching a large and diverse audience. 

And from the very first, the public response was 
predictably great. ‘“There have been letters, thousands 
of them, from every sort of place and person from the 
moment when something of what we were doing be- 
came publicly known,”’ wrote Rhine in his 1937 book. 

Rhine deposited several batches of papers from 
the old Parapsychology Laboratory in the library’s 
manuscript collection, chiefly some 200,000 pieces of 
correspondence, lectures, research records and unpub- 
lished manuscripts in 1961. Later, J.G. Pratt’s research 
papers from the 1950s, dealing with homing pigeons, 
were given as well as printed materials and financial 
records. The papers, which date from 1934, include 
some literary correspondence, including letters from — 
Pearl Buck, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, John Gunther, 
Arthur Koestler, Fulton Oursler and J.B. Priestley. 

In the Life article, appearing in the heyday of his 
work, Rhine was called ‘‘perhaps the world’s most 
distinguished parapsychologist.’’ Huxley wrote: *‘It 
was Rhine and his coworkers who first developed fully 
controlled experimental conditions and subjected all 
results to statistical appraisal. The work has not been 
especially spectacular and its results do not make par- 
ticularly interesting reading, but it has achieved what 
no collecting of anecdotal material could achieve. It 
has established the case for psi on a basis too solid to be 
explained away.” 

Despite a public enthusiasm for ESP, 
psychologists and others have been cool to Rhine’s 
work. In an interview in 1953, Rhine said that answer- 
ing criticism, even unjustified criticism, required many 
redundant research hours. ‘‘We have succeeded in 
answering all the criticisms made,”’ he said. **When we 
found that this did not make any difference to most of 
the critics concerned, then we began to realize that 
there was a profound philosophical bias that was keep- 
ing the American psychologist from accepting the find- 
ings. It was the same bias that produced the behaviorist 
movement which, a generation ago, swept the mind 
clear off the slate of psychology and left only nerves, 
muscles and glands.” 
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i since 1920 and had served churches 

_ inDurham, Selma, Roanoke Rapids, Morehead 
City, Hertford, Mount Gilead, Raleigh, Nash- 
ville, Roseboro, Creedmoor and Haw River. He 
was the organizing pastor of Epworth United 
Methodist Church in Durham, where he was a 
member. His wife Margaret survives, as well as 

son Daniel M. Sharpe Jr. ’40 of Raleigh, N.C., 
and a daughter. 


Culver H. Smith ’23, Ph.D.’33 on Oct. 31. He 
joined the University of Tennessee at Chat- 
tanooga in 1932 and served as the Guerry Profes- 
sor of History and later as head of the history 
department until he retired. He was a member of 
the United States Historical Society and South- 
ern Historical Society. He is survived by two 
nephews and one niece. 


Carl W. Ramsey ’24 on Jan. 28. The Hills- 
borough, N.C., resident died at Duke Medical 
Center following a long illness. He retired from 
the Navy in 1944 and was an insurance salesman 
until his retirement in 1967. His wife Mary and 
two daughters survive. 


Col. Minthorne W. Reed ’28 on Dec. 16. The 
retired Air Force officer, investment counselor 
and yachtsman died after a lengthy illness. He 
was well known in yachting and boating circles 
and was aregular in the St. Petersburg-Havanna 
races, as well as a 25-year member of the St. 
Petersburg Diving Club. He was a great collector 
of shells, coins, rocks, gems and antiques. He 
was a longtime friend and associate of Jacques 
Cousteau and they made many dives together. 
He had taught diving and the use of underwater 
equipment to Champion Paper and Fiber Co. 
employees of Canton, N.C. While at Duke, he 
played with the college band, was on the track 
team and was a member of Pi Kappa Alpha 
fraternity. Burial was in Waynesville, N.C., 
where he was born. A brother survives. 


Maurice W. Turnipseed ’28 on April 17, after a 
brief illness, at his home in Fitzpatrick, Ala. His 
wife survives. 


Charles Sylvester Green B.D.’30, A.M.’34 in 
January. The Statesville, N.C. resident died 
after several years of illness. He taught school 
and preached in Durham while he was in school 
and later was president of Coker College in 
Hartsville, S.C. In 1943 he became editor of the 
Durham Morning Herald until 1950. He then 
became executive vice-president of the Medical 
Foundation of North Carolina which involved 
him in fund raising for N.C. Memorial Hospital 
and the University of North Carolina School of 
Medicine, which was then being built. In 1955 he 
became vice-president for alumni affairs at 
Wake Forest and was responsible for smoothing 
the way for the college’s move from the town of 
Wake Forest to Winston-Salem. He finished his 
career as executive director of the Pitt County 
Development Corp. inGreenville, N.C., and re- 
tired in 1970. His wife Mary Morris Green ’25 
survives. 


Frank Allen ’34 on Sept. 12. Death was attri- 
buted to cancer. The Warrenton, N.C., native is 
survived by his wife. 


William J. Morse 34 on Nov. 18. The retired 
obstetrician and gynecologist died following a 
heart attack at his home in Attleboro, Mass. 
He was a member of the staff and trustee 

at Sturdy Memorial Hospital and a member 
of the Attleboro Power Squadron and Lions 
Club. Besides his wife Priscilla, he is survived 
by two daughters and two sons. 


William D. Byrne ’36 on Aug. 18, 1979. He lived 
in Etters, Pa., with his wife, the former Audrey 
Speicher ’36, who survives. They had three sons, 
the eldest being William D. Byrne ’59. 


Darwin C. Gallup ’36 on Jan. 18. He died at his 
home in Danielson, Conn., where he had retired 
from the insurance business in 1974, after 30 
years as an independent agent. Surviving are his 
wife Ruth, a son and two daughters. 


William Alan Chickering °41, M.D.’44 on Jan. 
12. He was a practicing radiologist and a member 
of Radiologist Associates in St. Joseph, Mich., 
at the time of his death. Among the survivors are 
his wife Lorraine, a son William J. Chickering 
*73, daughter Signe Chickering Speth °75 and 
daughter Karla. 
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‘George Brinkman Ehihardt B.D. ’46 in February 
in Dubuque, Iowa. He was Duke Divinity 
School librarian from 1947 to 1950 and registrar 
from 1949 to 1950 before leaving to serve as 
president of Brevard College in 1950. Ehlhardt 
_ had endowed a Duke lecture series, founded the 
loan library and had been active in revitalizing 
Friends of the Library. He received his 
_ bachelors degree from Stetson University and 
honorary degrees from Charles University, 
Prague, Czechoslavakia and Concordia Semi- 


nary, St. Louis. 


Richard Gregg LeFevre A.M.’47 on Sept. 2. An 
associate professor in the urban studies depart- 
ment at the University of Akron, he was well 

known as a social psychologist and sociologist 
and authored three books and numerous articles 
on social problems. He had served as consultant 
to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, director 
of the Association for Humanist Sociology, and 
was a member of the Indian Affairs Committee 
of the New York yearly meeting of the religious 
Society of Friends. He was a founding member 
of the Akron Friends Meeting. His wife Mary, 
and son and daughter survive. 


Thomas W. Teer A.M.’50 on Dec. 2. For many 
years he taught in the Durham County School 
system and at Wingate College for 10 years be- 
fore retiring. He was a Durham resident at the 
time of his death. A brother William E. Teer ’35 
survives. 


Doug Kistler 


Douglas C. Kistler 62, Duke basketball’s 
most valuable player and All-ACC tourna- 
ment choice in 1960, was killed on Feb. 28 in 
a head-on collision in Charlotte. He was 41. 

Kistler played for Duke under former 
coach Vic Bubas when the Blue Devils com- 
piled a 17-11 record and won the ACC tour- 
nament in 1960, when he received the Swett 
Memorial Trophy. 

After graduation, Kistler played for the 
New York Knicks and then coached for six 
years at Jordan High School in Durham be- 
fore going into private business. He returned 
to coaching at Raleigh’s Ravenscroft High 
School in 1972 and moved to Charlotte’s Gar- 
ringer High School as head coach in 1978. 

Surviving are his wife Julia Summerell 
Kistler and two sons. Contributions may be 
made to the Doug Kistler Memorial Fund in 
care of the Garringer High School Booster 
Club in Charlotte toward the summer youth 
league he started there in 1979. 
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The next crisis 


Is there a sure-fire way of handling crises such 
as the Three Mile Island nuclear accident, the 
New York City blackout of 1977 or that city’s 
crippling snowstorm of 1969? There is at least a 
better way, say two staff members of the Institute 
of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs. ‘Crisis 
decision-makers need to be trained for accidents 
they cannot anticipate,’ say Robert D. Behn 
and James W. Vaupel in a recent paper. ‘‘What 
is needed,’’ they write, “‘is a collection of 
broadly applicable concepts for making deci- 
sions in crisis situations, and practice is applying 
these concepts to dilemmas for which one has 
not given the ‘correct’ choice or the ‘proper’ 
standard operating procedures.’’ Behn and 
Vaupel drew upon the decisions that had to be 
made in the three crises above. Unless public 
policymakers are able to recognize the funda- 
mental analytical structures in new and unan- 
ticipated situations, they will be unable to think 
analytically about such crises. For the working 
paper, ‘‘Fighting the Next War: Or Preparing to 
Analyze the Next Crisis,’’ send $3 to Institute of 
Policy Sciences and Public Affairs, Box 4875, 
Duke Station, Durham, N.C. 27706. 
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‘Divers’ break 
depth record 


After 27 days in the medical center's hyper- 
baric chamber. three men emerged April 2 
after reaching a record depth of 2.132 feet 
below sea level. The ‘divers.’ Bud Shelton. 
a physician's associate at Duke. William 
Bell. a fourth-year medical student. and 
Stephen Porter. a commerical diver from 
Oceaneering International. proved that hu- 
mans can function at depths never achieved 
before. 

The divers. who entered the eight-foot- 
diameter chamber on March 6. reached the 
record depth on March 14. Originally. the 
dive was planned for 1.500 feet. but a suc- 
cessful air mixture was found. replacing 
much of the air’s nitrogen with inert helium. 
Doctors decided to send the team deeper in 
Stages. and surpassed the previous record of 
2.001 feet set by a French diving team in 
1972. 

Previous dives conducted elsewhere at 
depths of 1.500 feet resulted in high- 
pressure nervous syndrome. a condition 
with symptoms of nausea. loss of appetite. 
trembling and lassitude. But Dr. Peter Ben- 
nett. Duke anesthesiology professor and di- 
rector of the F.G. Hall Environmental Lab. 
found that by adding 10 percent nitrogen to 
an oxygen-helium mixture the syndrome 
disappeared. 

The divers performed a variety of 
experiments—tests of breathing. mental 
functioning and manual dexterity. The only 
physical problem reported at the record 





depth was “air hunger,”* described by one 
diver as the sensation of “having to breathe 
through a small straw.” 

Also, during the final **ascent,”* they ex- 
perienced slight symptoms of the **bends.”’ 
a painful occurrence caused by nitrogen 
bubbles forming in the body as pressure de- 
creases. Doctors slowed their **surfacing” 
to prevent any health hazard, 

Later. Dr. William Anlyan, vice- 
president of health affairs, told a reception 
honoring the divers: “Twenty years from 
now. your accomplishment will go down in 
history books as one of the most important 
of the century.” 


Exercise modifies 
Type A behavior 


It has been known for some time that proper 
exercise can reduce the physiological dan- 
gers of a heart attack. But now scientists at 
Duke's medical center have concluded, 
based on studies at the university’s cardiol- 
ogy center, that such exercise can also re- 
duce the psychological risks—that is, can 
modify the coronary-prone Type A be- 
havior. 

~The overly rushed, competitive and ag- 
gressive personality has been implicated in 
the development of coronary atheroscle- 
rosis (hardening of the arteries that supply 
blood to the heart) and its clinical 
consequences—heart attacks and angina 
(chest pains),’’ explains Dr. James 
Blumenthal of the medical psychology 


‘Divers’ Bell, Porter and Shelton, up from the ‘depths’ 
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faculty, who described the study and its re- 
sults at a professional meeting. 

A panel of scientists recently assembled 
by the National Heart, Lung and Blood In- 
stitute has recently concluded that Type A 
behavior pattern is associated with in- 
creased risk of heart disease over and above 
that imposed by age, blood pressure, serum 
cholesterol and smoking, Blumenthal says. 
He adds that while previous research has 
shown the importance of physical exercise 
in reducing blood pressure, serum choles- 
terol (blood fats) and resting heart rate, the 
Duke siudy is the first to demonstrate that 
the Type A behavior pattern can be mod- 
ified by participation in a regular exercise 
program. 

Their evaluation consisted of physical ex- 
aminations, medical histories, weight and 
blood pressure measurements, electrocar- 
diograms taken during treadmill exercising, 
analysis of blood samples and a psychologi- 
cal questionnaire designed to determine 
which of the volunteers could be considered 
Type A. 

Blumenthal says the questionnaire 
showed 21 of the participants to have coro- 
nary prone personalities, while 25 were 
judged to be Type Bs. This latter group is 
traditionally more relaxed and believed less 
likely to develop heart disease. 

‘In the treatment phase, subjects exer- 
cised under supervision three times weekly 
for a total of 10 consecutive weeks,”’ he 
says. “Sessions consisted of 10 minutes of 
stretching exercises followed by 30 to 45 
minutes of continuous walking or jogging.”’ 

For the first week, almost all subjects 
were walking only, but by the tenth and final 
week, more than half were jogging continu- 
ously for 30 minutes, and 90 percent were 
doing at least some jogging. At the end of the 
study, the volunteers were all rested. 

The coronary prone individuals scored 
significantly lower on the questionnaire that 
assessed the degree of Type A behavior 
than they had originally. Scores made by the 
Type B group, however, remained the 
same. 

‘The reduction in Type A scores does not 
represent a personality change or a shift 
from Type A to Type B behavior,”’ the 
psychologist explains. ‘‘Rather, it repres- 
ents a reduction in the magnitude of 
Type A behavior. 

“This finding is especially important 
since these Type A scores have been shown 
to have a linear relationship to the future 
occurrence of coronary disease in healthy 
subjects.”” 

All participants in the research had lost an 
average of 3.5 pounds each, their blood 
pressure had dropped significantly, their 
cholesterol picture had improved and their 
hearts had become more efficient as shown 


by a decrease in the number of beats per 
minute during a standard treadmill examina- 
tion. 

Blumenthal described the study in a paper 
delivered in March before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Psychosomatic Society 
in New York. Co-authors of the paper were 
Andrew G. Wallace, chief of cardiology; 
Redford B. Williams, professor of 
psychiatry and R. Sanders Williams, an as- 
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Special K 


Mike Krzyzewski (Kre-SHEF-ski), Duke’s new 
head basketball coach, replaces Bill Foster, who 
resigned in March to become coach at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. Coach K, as his team 
calls him, is a Chicago native who played for the 
United States Military Academy from 1967 
through 1969, when he was team captain. He 
began coaching military teams while an army 
lieutenant. In 1972 he became head coach at the 
USMA Prep School at Ft. Belvoir, where he 
compiled an 18-2 recordin two years. In 1974 he 
became a graduate assistant to Bobby Knight at 
Indiana University and served as his assistant 
coach for the USA-Pan American team, which 
won a gold medal last summer in Puerto Rico. 
Krzyzewski’s overall collegiate coaching record 
is 73-59. 
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and 26 women who had registered for a 
10-week adult fitness program sponsored by 
the Duke University Preventive Approach 
to Cardiology (DUPAC). All subjects, who 
were between 25 and 61 years old, were 
tested before the study and were found to be 
free of recognizable heart disease. 

The Type A group had lost an average of 
six pounds each, the psychologist said, even 
though they weighed less than the Type Bs 
at the beginning of the study. 

Because there was no control group of 
volunteers that did not exercise, it is not yet 
possible to specify the exact mechanism by 
which the coronary prone behavior was re- 
duced. In addition, he says, whether lower- 
ing both the physical and psychological risk 
factors for heart disease will actually reduce 
heart disease in later life remains to be’ 
proven. 
| - “While it would be premature to say that 
| exercise will prevent people from getting a 
heart attack, the data we have is certainly 
encouraging and warrants further investiga- 
tion,’ he adds. Blumenthal cautions that 
anyone over the age of 35 who plans to begin 
exercising should first consult a physician 

and have a complete physical examination. 
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} Study planned on 
_ journalists’ new role 


Many political scientists see a newly emerg- 
| ing role for the news media—as a shaper of 
national politics and public policy. To train 
| aspiring journalists in coping with this new 
responsibility, the Institute of Policy Sci- 

ences and Public Affairs is setting up a fall 
program directed by Duke political scientist 
James David Barber.: 




















Called the Duke University Program for 
Contemporary Social Journalism, the project 
is being funded with a $450,000 grant from the 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. 

“We aren’t proposing a school of jour- 
nalism, aimed primarily at teaching tech- 
nique,’ says Barber, author of ‘The Presi- 
dential Character’ and *‘The Pulse of Poli- 
tics.”” 

~-Rather, we have designed an interdisci- 
plinary, integrated program of teaching and 
research by which students will immerse 
themselves in the best thinking in the social 
sciences.” 

The program, scheduled to begin Sept. 1, 
will be administered through Duke’s Center 


: for Communications Policy. a unit of the pol- 


icy sciences institute. 

Barber says it will draw on experience 
with earlier and existing Duke programs in- 
volving journalists and journalism, such as 
the Duke Fellows inCommunications Policy, 
the Washington Post and Time magazine fel- 
lowships and studies of the interrelationship 
of journalism and politics. 

The social journalism program, however, 
will be more broadly based and comprehen- 
sive, involving three basic parts: 

e A core seminar in social journalism con- 
ducted by Barber for undergraduates, 
graduate students and visiting journalists. 
The seminar will concentrate on the history 
of social journalism and other aspects of the 
field. 

e A seasoned professional journalist to be 
brought in as the Duke Senior Fellow in Con- 
temporary Social Journalism to work with 
the program each year. 

e A research program, involving four 
graduate students during the academic year, 


to supplement the training effort. 

The social journalism program will not 
lead to a degree in journalism, Barber says. 

The Duke researcher says social jour- 
nalism “has come to the fore as a new elite in 
American decision making,’’ owing much of 
its new-found influence to the proliferation of 
presidential primaries. With the political par- 
ties in disarray and perhaps even irrelevant, 
candidates build their own individual organi- 
zations to compete for office. 

Thus, it falls to journalists to perform the 
functions that parties once did—evaluate and 
recommend alternative candidates and 
policies. Journalists now decide what issues 
and persons are important on the national 
political agenda, the policital scientist adds. 

They affect judgments, and by estimat- 
ing the probabilities of success and failure, 
they shape the public’s perception of the fu- 
tures 

Barber says journalists in the 1980s 
“stand out as better educated than any pre- 
vious generation of newspeople, yet their 
education is typically in some standard 
academic discipline such as English litera- 
ture, which did not always prepare them ade- 
quately for the variety of assignments they 
would encounter.” 

He says the social journalism program 
will attempt to counter such shortcomings by 
using advanced social science courses, as 
well as some in law, economics and perhaps 
some scientific disciplines *‘tailored to the 
student’s anticipated areas of journalistic 
concentration.” 


Doors open 
at Duke North 


The first patient to arrive at Duke Hospital’s 
entrance, onto a waiting transit bus, and 
moved to the ninth floor of the new hospital. 
“Why,” said Davis, "*it’s like sitting on top of 
the world.” 

By lunchtime 163 medical patients were 
safely ensconced in their modern, private 
rooms. And it all went without a hitch, thanks 
to 250 hospital personnel and volunteers, 
buses, ambulances and mobile intensive care 
vehicles. A quarter-mile stretch of Erwin 
Road was closed to regular traffic to aid the 
May 3 transfer of patients. 

Hailed as the “‘most modern medical 
facility in the world,”’ the North Division 
contains 616 beds and advanced support sys- 
tems throughout. It was designed by the St. 
Louis architectural firm of Hellmuth, Obata 
and Kassalbaum. 

The centerpiece of the $94.5 million struc- 
ture is anine-story bronze-tinted glass tower, 
or central core, housing nine elevators and 
basic to the flow of major hospital traffic. The 
core opens, on one side, to three bedtowers, 
where each floor is designed as a rectangle 
flanked by two triangles. On most of the 
floors, the rectangular central section houses 
an intensive care unit. The two triangular 
units house intermediate care beds. 

Joining the core on the opposite side is the 
ancillary section, which houses support 
facilities—radiology, labs, operating rooms, 
emergency/trauma center, and other techni- 
cal services. The overhang above the main 
entrance contains three large lecture rooms. 

The hospital has staged local openings 
and tours, but the official dedication is set for 
April 25, 1981. 
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Trustees approve 
$260 million budget 


The Duke Board of Trustees, meeting in 
May, passed an overall budget of $260 mil- 
lion for university and medical center opera- 
tions. 

The university’s budget, $95.3 million 
for 1980-81, will show a $5,000 surplus, ac- 
cording to Charles Huestis, vice-president 
for business and finance. Last year’s fiscal 
budget was balanced through additional tui- 
tion revenue, an increase in endowment in- 
come from a rise in Duke Power Co. di- 
vidends, and an increase in short term in- 
terest income, the result of higher interest 
rates. 

This year’s budget makes over $6.6 mill- 
ion available for university operations and 
maintenance and another $6.4 million for 
library acquisitions. 

The medical center's budget is nearly 
$165 million, with a deficit of over $1.6 mil- 
lion. The deficit is attributed to the opening 
of Dike North anda projected $16.5 million 
in free medical care the hospital provides to 
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Even Eban 


Former Israeli foreign minister Abba Eban ad- 
dressed nearly 700 on ‘‘The Middle East Peace 
Process”’ in April at Page Auditorium. Now a 
member of the Knesset, the Israeli 
parliament, Eban was chief delegate to the Un- 
ited Nations and ambassador to the United 
States from 1949 to 1950. He served as foreign 
minister from 1965 to 1974. Eban’s talk, spon- 
sored by the Duke Hillel Foundation and the 
University Union, was part of the Jewish Arts 
Festival. The campus festival featured a week of 
activities, including a Hoof ’n’ Horn perfor- 
mance of ‘‘Fiddler on the Roof,’’ mime, folk 
music, an art exhibit, an Israeli coffee house 
and a calligraphy workshop. 
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the community, according to a medical 
center spokesperson. 

In other business, the trustees reelected 
Alex MacMahon chairman of the board, 
Werner Brown, vice-chairman, and Rufus 
Powell, secretary. 


Eleven named 
distinguished profs 


Duke named || new distinguished profes- 
sors in April, including four to James B. 
Duke professorships, the university’s high- 
est honor. 

New J.B. Duke professors are Daniel A. 
Livingstone, zoology: Robert B. Jennings, 
pathology: Jacob Joseph Blum, physiology: 
and Ernestine Friedl, anthropology. 

Three faculty members and adminis- 
trators were named University Disting- 
uished Service Professors: John O. Black- 
burn, economics professor and former 
chancellor: E. Harvey Estes Jr., depart- 


‘ ment chairman for community and family 


medicine: and Harold W. Lewis, physics 
professor and vice-provost and dean of the _ 
faculty. 

Anne Firor Scott was named William K. 
Boyd Professor of History: Robert E. 
Ward, former North Carolina School of the 
Arts president, Mary Duke Biddle Professor 
of Music: and Dr. John J. Gallagher, Ed- 
ward S. Orgain Professor of Medicine. 

Richard C. Maxwell, professor and 
former dean of UCLA’s law school, will join 
the faculty in September as Harry R. Chad- 
wick Sr. Professor of Law. 

Gallagher’s appointment was effective 
March | and the rest on July 1. 


Thirty-two named 


A.B. Duke scholars 


Angier B. Duke scholarships, Duke’s high- 
est undergraduate honor, have been 
awarded to 32 high school seniors who plan 
to enroll this fall. Eight of the winners are 
from North Carolina. 

Croom Beatty, associate director of un- 
dergraduate admissions, said the winners 
were chosen from 64 finalists who were on 
campus in May for interviews by student- 
faculty selection boards. Fourteen alter- 
nates were chosen in case regular winners 
cannot attend Duke. 

The scholarships are worth from $1,000 
to the current cost of attending Duke, de- 
pending on need. They include a six-week 
summer session at Oxford University or up 
to $1,200 for self-designed summer learning 


experiences. 

Winners, selected for outstanding 
academic accomplishments and extracur- 
ricular activities, may renew the scholarship 
fora full four-year course of study. They are 
funded by the Angier B. Duke Memorial, 
established in 1925 by Benjamin N. Duke in 
memory of his son. 

North Carolina winners are: Douglas 
Scott Billings, Lewisville: Kenneth Monroe 
Bridges Ill, Charlotte; Elizabeth Bates 
Cooke, Siler City; Douglas Mark Horner, 
Charlotte; Page Howe Ives, Brevard: Eileen 
Elizabeth Kupstas, Kinston; Mitchell 
Bryan Morris Jr., Poplar Branch: and Con- 
rad Newton, Greensboro. 


Notes 


Crauford D.W. Goodwin, J.B. Duke 
economics professor, has been named dean 
of the Graduate School, effective July 1. He 
replaces JohnC. McKinney of the sociology 
faculty, who returns to full-time teaching 
and research. Goodwin, a Canadian, earned 
his bachelor’s degree in economics and 
political science at Montreal’s McGill Uni- 
versity, and his Ph.D. in economics at Duke 
in 1958. He joined the Duke faculty in 1962. 


@ Francis L. Newton of classical studies 
has been named head of the department, 
effective Sept. 1. Newton, who served as 
chairman of classical studies from 1969 to 
1971, joined the faculty in 1967. He received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Wake Forest University and his Ph.D. from 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 


@ Fenner Douglas, acting music depart- 
ment chairman, has been named chairman, 
effective July 1. The music professor and 
university organist joined the faculty in 
1974. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Oberlin College’s 
Conservatory of Music and was a member 
of the faculty for more than 20 years. 


@ Charles K. Bradsher, J.B. Duke chemis- 
try professor emeritus, received the Distin- 
guished North Carolina Chemist Award for 
1980. Bradsher joined the Duke faculty in 





Above average 


Only 40 percent of entering college freshmen 
graduate from the same institution in four year’s 
time, according to the American Council on 
Education. However, Duke’s graduation level, 
in an analysis of 1976 through 1979, averaged 
83.2 percent. The remainder? 3 percent with- 
drew for ‘“‘involuntary, academic’’ reasons, 11 
percent for voluntary reasons and 2.8 percent 
were Still in school at the end of four years. The 
number of students graduating in less than four 
years has declined: 12.3 percent early gradua- 
tion rate in 1976 against a 1979 rate of 6.4 
percent, according to Harry DeMik, associate 
registrar. 
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1939, was chemistry department chairman 
from 1965 to 1970 and director of graduate 
studies from 1954 to 1965. He is director of a 
two-week Duke course, **Chemistry for 
Executives,’’ designed for chemical indus- 
try executives who lack formal training in 
chemistry. 


@ Dr. H. Keith H. Brodie won the 1980 
Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital Award at 
the American Psychiatric Association’s an- 
nual meeting in San Francisco. Dr. Brodie is 
chairman of Duke’s psychiatry department 
and chief of psychiatry services. The $1 ,000 
award and certificate are given annually for 
outstanding contributions in the field of 
psychiatric patient care. Dr. Brodie joined 
the medical faculty in 1974. 





The bronze ‘core’ of Duke North houses nine elevators. 

































ith three months left in his year-long 
sabbatical, President Terry Sanford 
looked tanned and relaxed as he 
stepped down into the sun-filled living 
room of the President’s House. During 


his first leave of absence in the 10 years he has been at 


Duke, Sanford has not exactly abandoned the ship. He 
has, so to speak, left the day-to-day navigation in other 
hands and retreated belowdecks to apply himself to 
neglected and long-range projects. Even though San- 
ford has gotten some personal work done—a book 
manuscript that is ready for a publisher, extended 


_ travel that is ordinarily out of the question—the univer- 


sity has never been far from his thoughts. 

Sitting in a low swivel chair with his legs stuck out 
in front, rudder-fashion, his unhurried conversation 
veers toward Duke time and again. He-is relieved to 
have his office duties taken over by the chancellor and 
others, but equally happy to have time to devote to 
matters that usually get pushed aside. Laying the 
groundwork for endowment gifts, a critical need of the 
university, has been uppermost in his mind. He has 
also spent time on university investments, but has kept 
his finger on the student pulse, too. One thing he has 
kept his hand out of, he says, is the construction of a 
new house a few blocks away that is almost ready for 
him and his wife to move into. It is a low-lying cedar 
and brick house in a residential part of Duke Forest, 
accessible from one direction by a long, wooden foot- 
bridge over a ravine. 

*‘Margaret Rose has spent a lot of time on the 
house,” he says. ‘“‘I’d say this about my role: I’ve 
cooperated diligently. We had never built a house be- 
fore but I knew from my friends that nothing strains a 
marriage like building a house. Margaret Rose had 
some good ideas and it’s done just the way she wants it 
done. It will be our personal house, but I would expect 
to use it a good deal for Duke activities.” 

The house he is in as he talks, his home for the past 
decade, will continue to be used as the president’s 
guest house. It will not become a university hotel, he 
adds: *‘No one will be invited here that we cannot pay 
personal attention to.” 

The President’s House, built by his predecessor at 
Duke, is characterized by open spaces for 
entertaining—a bit too open and unprivate, Sanford 
hints. The large windows in the red-carpeted living area 
look down on a forested slope, bare of foliage. The 
president is clad in a loose, open-collar shirt, tan dun- 
garees and nautical loafers. He has a disarming way of 
turning the talk away from himself if it gets too close, to 
keep the private man and the public man separate. 

But he opens up a little about his writing. 

“T’ve been working on a couple of things that 
relate to government,”’ he says. ‘‘One is further along 
than the other—ready to go, in fact, if I can find a 


_ publisher. I’ve been doing the work mostly on air- 


planes and early in the morning. 

“It’s about how we select presidents,”’ he exp- 
lains. ‘When I started, I thought it should probably be 
a series of articles. But I’ ve decided it should be a book 
because the matter takes considerable argument. It is 


_ something I have thought about for a long time, but 


until recently I frankly didn’t know how to improve a 
system that everybody agrees is bad. When I decided 
last summer I had the problem properly in focus, I went 


_ ahead and got it into form. I have afew simple solutions 


of how it ought to be done. There is a lot of history, a 


_ very fascinating story of how we got to where we are. I 


ended up quoting from about 50 of the 75 or so books I 


_ read.” The working title is ‘Danger of Democracy.”’ 


And Sanford has logged a few miles during the 


_ year, mixing pleasure and business. He’s been to Japan 





and the Common Market countries of Europe. This 
spring and summer he’s off to Saudi Arabia, Greece, 
China and England. He went to China by invitation, to 
make up for a trip he missed in 1975 with a Duke 
delegation. He went to Saudi Arabia at the invitation of 
that country’s minister of higher education. He went to 
Greece for a meeting of the ITT International Fellows. 
The trip to England and Scotland was just pleasure, 
although he adds, ‘I might think of some reason to do 
some work.” 

Although Sanford is letting Chancellor Kenneth 
Pye and others wrestle with the immediate problems 
wrought by inflation, the president has not been sitting 
idly by. 

‘One thing I have been able to do this year is to 
draw closer to people who are able to make a difference 
in our endowment,”’ he says. ‘‘We must have close 
friends if we expect to get the substantial contributions 
necessary for endowment. This can’t be done over- 
night. In the past I have never had much time for this, 
but this year has let me lay the groundwork for these 
kinds of university friends. This will probably be the 
most important thing I have done this year, because it 
is imperative that we increase our endowment. 

“The best source of endowment money is the 
individual who has been an entrepreneur,’’ Sanford 
continues. “These are people who have been success- 
ful, who want to do something creative with their 
money and don’t have any other place to give it.”’ 

He goes on: “‘I have also been able to spend time 
on university investments. We must invest its money 
more productively but, as a university, Keep it safe. 
This is not as easy as personal investments. It goes way 
beyond just getting someone to manage a portfolio of 
stocks and bonds. | think we’re making progress.”’ 

Beyond that, he says, he has tried to support 
special efforts, such as those in the schools of engineer- 
ing and business and forestry. ‘‘I have tried to be 
unobtrusive but still supportive,’’ he says. ‘‘Last week, 
for example, I attended a memorial service for a pro- 
fessor, a board of visitors meeting in the business 
school, and a luncheon for the president of a major 
corporation interested in putting a research installation 
in Research Triangle Park.”’ 

Has he felt a urge to get back into Allen Building? 


On leave but not absent 


Duke never far from Sanford’s thoughts 


‘‘T have not found it too difficult to stay detached. 
Ken Pye has done a very good job and I have not 
looked over his shoulder or tried to second guess him.”’ 

As university budgets are probed for fat and frills, 
has anyone appealed directly to the president? 

‘On retrenchment the bucks stops with the chan- 
cellor. Ken Pye has in fact, done a lot of great things 
that | had not been able to accomplish. To keep in 
touch, I fix breakfast for the chancellor every two or 
three weeks and see a few other people.”’ 

Sanford has also kept abreast of student concerns. 
On a table upstairs, he says, is a copy of the report on 
undergraduate curriculum changes, the work of the 
Wardropper Committee. ‘‘Undergraduate education is 
something we must give close attention to,’’ he says. 
‘‘In the past couple of years some universities have 
said: ‘We must turn our attention to academic life now 
that we have put aside some of our budget worries.’ 
But at Duke academic life has never been secondary.” 

He has also, he says, continued to work with a 
small group of students on an honor code. “‘I feel this is 
going to be a new concept and think the work is going 
very well,’’ Sanford explains. ‘‘The uniqueness of the 
code is that it is like a code of honor in an individual’s 
life—things you do because they are right and honor- 
able, not because they are required by law. 

‘“We want a code that looks beyond what is re- 
quired of a person by, say, student judicial code. It will 
be honor for honor’s sake. It will be self-enforceable, 
not enforceable from the outside,”’ the president says. 
‘‘People may ask: ‘If it can’t be enforced, why have it?’ 
In life honor usually can’t be enforced. The code will be 
far broader than just plagiarism, cheating or stealing. I 
hope it will become just the natural way of doing 
things.” 

What about a trend, noted in the Wardropper 
report, of students gravitating toward a job-oriented 
curriculum? 

‘There are pressures on most colleges to put out 
students who know how to earn a living and this is a 
very persistent request on the part of students,’’ San- 
ford says. ‘‘But in the long run one who has learned 
how to think, how to discriminate and evaluate and 
arrive at sensible decisions will be better off. That is the 
whole concept of a liberal education. A person edu- 
cated like that at Duke will have very little trouble, 
even in a tight job market, earning a living.” 

What you do make of the talk that students are 
apathetic these days? 

“Ten years ago, when I arrived on campus, stu- 
dents were properly upset, just as I was, with a sense- 
less, needless war. We are not likely to have anything 
again that touches their lives like that. But I don’t think 
they are apathetic. They exhibit a lot of concern for 
things that ought to be changed. But they are using a 
different approach. 

‘‘| hope we are not educating people who don’t 
care and I don’t think we are,”’ he continues. *““They 
have learned you bring about change by identifying the 
problem and seeing how change can be brought about. 
Because the students are not demonstrating, or block- 
ing the traffic circle, doesn’t mean they don’t care.”’ 

In this year of political races, have you resisted the 
temptation to get involved? 

‘‘| have resisted.”’ 


BOB VETETO 


Veteto, former editor of the Register, is Rice University’s 
new director of information services in Houston, Texas. 
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A climate for liberal learning 


Wardropper Report examines current conditions 


A report examining undergraduate education at Duke, 
which recommends in part a year-long freshman course on 
Western culture, triggered disagreements even before it 
was issued in February. Commonly called the Wardropper 
Report, it is officially titled ‘‘A Climate for Liberal Learn- 
ing’’ and is the work of 14 faculty members, chaired by 
Bruce W. Wardropper of the Romance languages faculty. 
At the heart of the 47-page report is the recommendation 
that a two-semester interdisciplinary course, yet to be fully 
worked out, be required of all first-year students. What the 
committee has in mind, they state, is to ‘‘insure that stu- 
dents encounter a body of material designed to help them 
understand the intellectual and cultural forces that have 
shaped their world.’’ The committee also hopes the core 
course, tentatively called Western Traditions, would ‘‘fos- 
ter a shared discourse on matters of substance, a common 
pursuit that will draw students together in the residences 
and dining halls, and draw them together with faculty from 
across the campus.”’ 

In addressing the objections reflected in the minority 
report, the committee writes: ‘“‘Certainly, our students 
should be encouraged to make non-Western cultures as 
much as possible a part of their own consciousness. But for 
now, at least, we must consider the most effective way to 
deal with a generation of students born to the Western 
tradition without any very clear way of being heirs to it.’’ 
The report adds: ‘‘We do not suggest a greater validity or 
value in studying Western cultures than in studying non- 
Western ones. We recognize that an individual student may 
be more profoundly stirred and influenced by contact with 
a totally new culture than with one whose contours have at 
least the appearance of familiarity. . . .F or better or worse, 
no matter how we approach non-Western cultures, we will 
be coming from the West, and a clear understanding of 
where we are coming from-the historical and ideological 
underpinnings of our Weltanschauung-—seems more a mat- 
ter of healthy realism than of chauvinism.’”’ 

The point of the minority report, signed by John J. 
TePaske of the history faculty, is whether Western culture 
alone would be too confined a field of study. He suggests 
that a ‘‘global perspective’? would be more appropriate.. 
“Setting up such a core course,’’ he writes, ‘‘tells our 
students that the West and Western intellectual and cul- 
tural traditions are paramount, that those of the non-West 
are secondary.”’ 

The entire document, subtitled ‘‘Report of the Special 
Committee on Educationl Policy and Program in Trinity 
College,’’ goes into considerable detail on all phases of the 
undergraduate curriculum and is the result of 18 months of 
work. The report touches on a number of related matters, 
such as advanced placement, honors, advising; on residen- 
tial life, on the library and the campus bookstore. 

The last major change in undergraduate education at 
Duke was the New Curriculum, which went into effect 
more than a decade ago. That curriculum lowered the total 
number of courses, simplified requirements and left stu- 
dents much freer than before to choose their own programs 
of study. In recent years students and faculty, here and 
elsewhere, have begun to wonder whether this degree of 
freedom is really desirable. In the altered economic and 


political climate of the late 1970s, a trend toward specializa- 
tion and vocational training seemed to many to have eroded 
the core of liberal education. Undergraduate programs 
seemed to have no clearly defined center beyond those 
provided by the entrance requirements of the various pro- 
fessional schools. In the fall of 1978, responding to a 
request from the standing curriculum committee of the 
Undergraduate Faculty Council of Arts and Sciences and 
from an ad hoc Committee on Honors and Academic 
Excellence, then-Provost Frederic Cleveland (who has 
since returned to full-time teaching in political science) 
established a committee of 10 faculty members and four 
students charged with a broad review of the entire learning 
environment for the students of Trinity College. 

What follows is a revised and expanded version of the 
first two sections of the special committee’s report, ‘A 
Climate for Liberal Learning.’’ Those sections were origi- 
nally written by Peter Burian of the classical studies faculty 
and Norman Guttman of the psychology faculty, who have 
now revised them for publication here. : 


he ideal of liberal education is the cultivation 
of persons, not merely the transmission of 
skills; it implies liberation from ulterior 
purposes and liberation of thought. The 
practice of liberal education, however, 
inevitably involves a tension of freedom and con- 
straints; it requires a constant balancing of the claims of 
a vast number of experiences and achievements that 
may be thought to contribute to the fullest and most 
harmonious development of individual human beings, 
and to the ability to act effectively and honorably in the 
world. ; 
The kinds of experience and achievement that 
constitute a liberal education cannot be enumerated or 
easily classified. There is nevertheless a thread that 
runs through them all: the development of intellect in 
the quest for understanding. A full description of the 
faculties of intellect cannot be set down, but we recog- 
nize its activities under many names: reasoning, ques- 
tioning, imagination; grasp, perspective, illumination; 
discernment, judgment, creativity. All the products of 
the human cultures to which we are heirs evidence the 
operations of intellect. Education provides access to 
these products along with the tools for understanding 
and evaluating them, and thereby provides for their 
continuation and advancement. The past and future of 
culture together constitute a system; what binds them 
is education. 

But the freedom essential to liberal education 
should not be construed as freedom to indulge in aim- 
less narcissism. On the contrary, liberal education, asa 
product of a certain constellation of historical and so- 
cial forces, serves specific and indentifiable functions 
in society. It is precisely the mark of a society which 


aspires to the condition of freedom that its education . 
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should attempt to provide the instrument of a free life: 
_an intellect trained in critical analysis and fitted for 

choice, through practice in choice. Where the spirit of 
liberal education prevails, the student is not subjected 
to indoctrination or absolute authority, but assumed to 
be a responsible participant in the common quest for 
understanding. In this same spirit, the student need not 
be constantly harassed by the question, ‘‘What good 
will it do me to know this or to discover that?’’ Under- 
graduate years are the time to make some intellectual 
room for oneself, to move in whatever direction the 
quest requires, to surrender, free of distractions, to the 
experience of inquiry. Such freedom is of course not 
absolute, merely greater than in most circumstances. 
There is no absolute disregard of utility, but merely a 
deferring of the question. 

In speaking of the freedom of thought that charac- 
terizes liberal learning, we must inevitably consider the 
relation of that learning to the world outside the 
academy. It has often been asserted, not without 
reason, that college is the training ground for a mana- 
gerial elite in the service of the prevalent social order. 
Allthe more reason for liberal education to be informed 
by a truly critical discipline of mind, to reject the 
merely instrumental, to range widely in time and space 
for values, modes of thought, and forms of social or- 
ganization not part of the student’s immediate experi- 
ence. Liberal education cannot avoid an ideological 
commitment, but this does not imply that it must un- 
thinkingly identify its interests with those of state or 
corporation. Indeed, its commitment to freedom 

- Should not only allow but encourage criticism, dis- 
agreement, even dissidence. 

What are the requisites for successful participa- 
tion in the process and experience of liberal learning? 
Evidently, to seek only training to perform some skill 
or certification to pursue some professional specialty is 
to mistake the fundamental character of a liberal-arts 
college. Such goals are in themselves legitimate and are 
generally compatible with the goals of college educa- 
tion, but they are not its defining goals. Thus, students 
must be open to experiences and disciplines that take 
them far beyond what they already know they have 
some immediate use for. This means risk-taking. Al- 
though the future with all its uncertainties is constantly 
pressing in, students must be willing to hold it at bay 
while thinking long thoughts and pursuing pathways 
that offer no apparent value in ‘‘getting ahead.’’ And 
they must risk accepting whatever they find along 
those pathways, even uncertainty, even fundamental 
change in outlook and direction. 

A second requisite is corollary to this openness to 
experience: a heightened purposefulness about the 
pursuit of one’s own education. Students should be 
aware of the shape that they wish their college experi- 
ence to take, if only because part of that experience is 


_ undoubtedly gained by active participation in its shap- 
_. ing. Students who are willing and able to take charge of 
_ their own educational development will surely realize 


the greatest value from it. They will be continually 


3 inue to operate ont it it is 
ed d four years from flow, ‘but students should — 


er ering i it. Greater administrative continuity is s desira- 
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- Toward an improvement in current practices, advising 


At ne freshirsn phomere level any dficaey : 
1 be remedied and, similarly, any _ 
deficiency in mathematics. A math proficiency analo- _ 

gous to the present foreign language requirement will _ 
be established. The <oroey of introductory math : 


in foreign language 





courses is encouraged. 





° Beyond the fres man/sophomore level ne add 


defining their interests and talents within a varied intel- 
lectual and cultural milieu, developing them assidu- 
ously, but always with an eye to the way the particular 
direction they have chosen relates to other forms of 
knowledge and action to the many ‘‘roads not taken.”’ 
A third great requisite for liberal education is in- 
tegrity. The day-by-day praxis of an academic com- 
munity is the pursuit of truth. (In our sceptical age, it 
may seem naive or even meretricious to say this, but 
there is finally no other way to express the full meaning 
of our common efforts.) The pursuit of truth can occur 
only when honesty, candor, and courage can be taken 
for granted, universally and without qualification. Sci- 
ence and scholarship presuppose truth-telling, both as 
the value upon which they are founded and as their 
claim to participation in the ideal. In this sense, higher 
education can never be divorced from ethical values, 
no matter how tenuous the connection may at times 
appear, or how often it is disavowed. The integrity of 








_ should be understood as a fundamental responsibility , 
to be equitably shared by all faculty. It should not be an ~ 

automatic ritual but an occasion for serious discussion 

_ of goals, preferably with a single advisor throughout a 





major’s career, to be chosen by the student. 
RESIDENTIAL LIFE 


_e The dean of Trinity College is adviced to announce, 
__ after consultation with the vice-president for student 
_ affairs, the termination of all current selective housing. 
_ to take effect four years after the date of the an- 
 nouncement. Criteria for future selective housing (if 
any) are to be developed and es will be in- 





the pursuit of truth is under constant attack from with- 
out and within, by those who would subvert if for 
purposes incompatible with it or pervert it for their own 
profit. If we hope to defend and foster liberal educa- 
tion, we must first pursue its ideal of honesty until the 
ideal becomes habitual, becomes our way of life. 
Participation in liberal education is active and is 
demanding, even beyond the obvious demands of the 
courses and requirements that make up the curriculum. 
The college opens up to its students a far wider range of 
alternatives than they have characteristically encoun- 
tered before: not merely the variety of academic sub- 
jects, but the diversity of persons and lifestyles, values 
and attitudes. The tension produced by the availability 
of so many choices manifests itself in any number of 
felt dichotomies: between individuality and conformity- 
in thought, between external demands and self- 
actualization, between the desire to contemplate and 
absorb and the need to act in the world and serve 
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others. Students enter college on the verge of complete 
personal autonomy and discover that college requires 
them both to use and to suppress that autonomy more 
than they might wish. They enter a world full of con- 
tradictions, but where the contradictions are irreduci- 
bly part of what they have come for. They are chal- 
lenged to experiment with the world’s possibilities and 
at the same time required to make settled sense of it all 
at regular intervals. They are encouraged to become 
both broad and deep and yet prevented by regulation 
from doing either to their hearts content. Some chafe at 
the restraints, others are almost unhinged by the pos- 
sibilities of freedom. Yet unless the college exposes 
students to these conflicts, with their attendant disloca- 
tion and even pain, it has failed to make its full con- 
tribution to personal development. 

Consciously, the college instructs in disciplines 
and subject matters; by indirection it teaches the uses 
of freedom. The college years are typically a period of 
self-examination, encounter, and striving. This process 
of character-formation has a quality of its own, undu- 
plicated in other stages of life. The college that shelters 
its inhabitants from the proper business of early adult- 
hood by catering to passing fashions, or by promising 
easy gratification rather than challenge and growth, is 
failing its purpose. The fact that career and preprofes- 
sional training cannot be the essential concern of liberal 
arts education does not mean that college is merely a 
prelude to mature life, a preparatory interlude. It is 
rather a set of experiences with a unique value both in 
itself and for what it brings to the future. The ‘‘real 
world” does not lie outside the campus, but partially 
within it and continuous with it. Students must per- 
petually refine the terms of their commitments to living 
in the larger society in light of the understanding they 
are gaining and the transformations they are undergo- 
ing in college. 

This discussion has focused rightly on the relation 
of the student to liberal learning, but it will be well to 
add a few words concerning the teacher-scholar and 
the academic community of which both students and 
teachers are part. Just as some students never risk the 
full commitment to the search for understanding, so 
some faculty members never risk the full sharing of 
their energies and intellectual resources with those 
who would learn alongside them. Still, the outstanding 
teacher-scholar exists as much as the outstanding stu- 
dent. History has taught society that it is profitable, or 
at least not a bad risk, to sustain a certain number of 
thinkers, scholars, researchers as a professional class 
charged with thinking long thoughts rather than manag- 
ing society’s day-to-day affairs. The attraction of this 
office has not been wealth, power, or privilege (al- 
though some degree of each is involved) but the ex- 
citement of the activity itself: the search for truth, the 
cultivation of high intellectual skills, the joy of discov- 
ery, and not least the opportunity to share all of this 
with colleagues and with students. Perhaps the greatest 
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‘The college instructs in disci- 
plines and subject matters; by 
indirection it teaches the uses 
of freedom.’ 





reward for teacher-scholars is evidence that another 
mind has been brought into the circle of intellect, that 
the only gift which is properly theirs to confer has been 
received and renewed. 

Thus the student in turn is drawn into the 
academic community, where the continuous interac- 
tion of minds allows for correction, criticism, and the 
exhibition of standards. No one scholar has access to 
the whole body of learning or can offer the student 
everything he or she needs. The student must engage in 
many simultaneous dialogues, contributing questions 
as well as putting ideas forward for scrutiny. The inter- 
play of disciplines, techniques, attitudes, and per- 
sonalities provides stimulation and growth; the sense 
of full participation in a communal enterprise energizes 
forces of healthy competition and emulation. Scholas- 
tic competition, seen as collegial striving toward a 
common intellectual goal rather than jockeying for po- 
sition in pursuit of credentials, can add zest to an 
atmosphere already charged with the electricity of high 
adventure. 

To breathe and move in the bright air of academic 
fellowship is a privilege and should be a joy. Too often, 
the atmosphere is spoiled by selfishness, closed- 
mindedness and a dozen other failings. Yet the ideals 
persists, and the community attempts to instruct its 
members in the ways that preserve and foster it. In the 
last analysis, all members of the academic community 
must reach their own understanding of what is essential 
to its health. Above all, liberal education must prepare 





Former Provost Cleveland set up review committee in 1978. 
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students to bring forward into their lives in the larger 
society, that joyful commitment to the pursuit of un- 
derstanding which is its hallmark. 

What sort of persons, then, does a college educa- — 
tion aspire to mold? In truth, this question was easier to — 
answer in an earlier and seemingly simpler age: gen- 
tlemen (with all the discrimination by caste and gender 
that the term implies.) Today we are rightly more inclu- 
sive, but we have thereby lost the sense of cultural 
identity and social utility that once gave liberal learning 
undoubted prestige. Perhaps we can recapture a feeling 
for the kind of education college can provide if we 
answer that it is the function of liberal learning to 
produce citizens of the world, capable of cherishing the 
past, mastering the present, and building a future of 
humane promise. : 


The current climate 


aving sketched an ideal, we must now 

turn with open eyes to the current scene and 

local realities. That Duke, or any other 

institution, falls short of the ideal is in itself 

no surprise, nor cause for alarm. There 
have been, however, a number of specific factors at 
work within and without the university over the last 


few years eroding the foundations of liberal education. 


Most of these are beyond our direct control, but we 
must recognize them and attempt to counter them in 
some way if we hope to shore up the foundations. 
Many forces seem to be propelling both student 
and the college itself toward a more narrowly con- 
ceived and utilitarian approach to undergraduate edu- — 
cation. Students arrive on campus as bright as ever, but — 
they are much more worried about what will happen to 
them afterwards, and consequently more inclined to 
regard college as chiefly a way station on the road to 
their careers. Uncertainty about the future of the 
American and world economies, the increasing tight- 
ness of the job market and fierceness of competition for — 
admission to professional schools coupled with over- 
crowding in the professions, the anxieties of parents — 
hard pressed to pay their children’s tuitions and skepti- 
cal of what they are paying for—these among other 
factors, result in a stronger demand for what amounts 
to vocational training. Many observers of the current 
scene are struck by the degree of concern with material 
affluence that seems to characterize so many ina gen- — 
eration accustomed to unprecedented prosperity. 
Equally striking are the emphasis on immediate gratifi- 
cation, the confinement of consciousness to the here- 
and-now, and the intoxication produced by a dizzying 
succession of fads and fashions, which are features of 
modern life for young and old. An atmosphere in which 
there is a loss of interest in the past and also a disincli- 
nation to peer very far into the future is not one in 















































_ which liberal education is likely thrive. The human 
| spirit seems diminished and confined by this ‘‘age of 
_ anxiety.” 
Within the college itself, resistance to all these 
' forces is not likely to be very powerful or coherent 
when there is a lack of clarity on all sides about the 
- meaning of liberal education, and therefore a lack of 
_ shared conviction as to its value and vitality. Students 
_ arrive at college, by and large, with a less adequate 
_ preparation than before in the traditional academic 
disciplines, and often with a lower level of attainment 
_ in academic skills. They encounter a curriculum with 
only minimal guidelines outside the major and a faculty 
that seems to lack a common definition of the goals of 
undergraduate education. 
In the absence of clear signals from the college, the 
| manifold pressures students feel all around them come 
_ to predominate, and the atmosphere of pressure grows 
_ stronger by feeding on itself. 
Students, always conscious of the formal meas- 
ures of their success, have in the current climate come 
increasingly to feel that their futures rise or fall with 
grade point average, and to view their course work 
accordingly. Students report that academic pressure 
has if anyting reinforced the barriers between what 
| goes on inside the classroom, with its attendant grind, 
| and life outside of class, where one seeks release from 
_ constraints and drudgery. Such a dichotomy does not 
reflect the kind of intellectual excitement and love of 
learning to which we all hope that the college experi- 
ence will give rise. Again, to judge from reports of 
students, collegiality often yields to an intense com- 
petitiveness destructive of intellectual and human val- 
ues. Whether the stories of students’ unwillingness to 
cooperate with others in sharing books and notes, or 
even of sabotage of other students’ laboratory work in 
_order to achieve a competitive advantage, are true or 
not, the fact that they are widely circulated and be- 
_ lieved is indicative of the current atmosphere. It ap- 
pears to be a climate governed by the drive to succeed 
_ in amassing credentials rather than the desire to take 
_ intellectual risks, by nagging tensions about reaching 
- the requisite level of success rather than intensity in 
_ achieving the deepest possible understanding, by 
if privatism rather than a commitment to shared adven- 
_ ture. The sense of one’s college career as an at least 
- potentially coherent experience designed in the first 
_ instance to develop the whole person seems more and 
_ more remote. 
f The apparently widespread mutual misapprehen- 
' sions of students and faculty may well serve as a token 
_ of the current climate. It is easy to hear students com- 
‘ plain about the lack of genuine stimulation and ex- 
_ change in class, the lack of personal commitment to 
_ undergraduate instruction on the part of faculty. It is 
equally common for faculty to decry undergraduates 
~ today as less intellectually curious and ambitious, de- 
_ Spite their impressive credentials, than students of 








‘Students... more inclined to 
regard college as chiefly a way 
Station on the road to their 
careers.’ 
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some years ago. Perhaps these attitudes have some- 
thing of the self-fulfilling prophecy about them. In any 
case, they seem to reinforce an atmosphere charac- 
terized by high levels of pressure and low levels of 
intellectual excitement. The life of the mind at Duke 
can only flourish when students and teachers assume in 
themselves and each other a passion for learning, for 
sharing the pleasures of intellect and a deep concern for 
growth. 

It is disheartening to reflect that in a number of 
identifiable ways the institution fosters fragmentation 
rather than opposing it. An obvious factor, by no 
means now, is specialization and the compartmentali- 
zation of knowledge. One purpose of the university is 
to educate students; another is to extend the frontiers 
of knowledge. These purposes need not be at odds, but 
there is clearly tension between them. They most 
nearly coalesce in the training of advanced graduate 
students, whereas it is precisely in what might be called 
the area of general education that they are least related. 
Insofar as such teaching involves attracting and ad- 
dressing students with no declared interest in the sub- 
ject, perhaps without a clear conception of what the 
subject is, may be felt to be at cross-purposes with the 
faculty’s commitment to its specialized work. 

Current conditions tend to focus attention increas- 
ingly on this specialized work. As financial constraints 
become more severe, faculty and administration in- 
evitably dedicate more effort toward getting financial 





Friedl, dean of arts and sciences, combines roles of faculty dean 
and Trinity College dean. 


support for individual research and graduate training. 
Even the direction of scholarly interest is influenced by 
the availability of funding. Job security and advance- 
ment are felt to depend more and more heavily upon 
specialized scholarly productivity, and the attendant 
pressure cannot fail to affect the quality for under- 
graduate education. 

All this suggests as well that the division of the 
college into departments is better suited to the task of 
training majors and graduate students than of general 
education. Certainly, the interests of departments and 
the interests of the generalist student, or of the under- 
graduate program as a whole, are not necessarily iden- 
tical. At Duke, since the introduction of the New Cur- 
riculum, course offerings have increased at a rapid 
rate, but the emphasis has been almost entirely on ever 
more specialized and detailed offerings. Introductory 
courses have often been divided or narrowed in focus 
in order to provide a more detailed or systematic pic- 
ture of the discipline, generally with the needs of in- 
tending majors primarily in mind. There is less evi- 
dence of inventiveness and innovation in approaching 
the problems of general education. Departments ‘at 
Duke are strong and form the almost exclusive basis for 
developing and delivering undergraduate programs. 
We recognize that this fundamental fact will remain, 
and indeed that there is much to recommend it. It is 
important, however, that departments be asked to take 
their role in general education with the utmost serious- 
ness, and that the requirements of developing and 
teaching nonspecialist courses be recognized, that the 
need for such courses be met, and that those engaged in 
them be given full recognition of their efforts. 

We have spoken of many problems, many obsta- 
cles in the way of liberal education, but we would 
entirely misrepresent the state of affairs at Duke if we 
were to fail to report that the university is committed to 
strengthen its undergraduate programs and to make the 
quality of liberal learning here its central concern dur- 
ing the 1980’s. The foundation on which this renewal 
rests is a long history of successful and continuing 
participation in liberal learning on the part of many 
students and faculty for whom the ideal has always 
been active and effective. A dialogue is already under- 
way among faculty and students. The administration, 
sensing this climate and concern, has given its full 
support to those most involved in the process of 
renewal—notably to the Special Committee and the 
bodies which will continue its work. The appointment 
of a new Dean of Arts and Sciences who combines the 
roles of Dean of Faculty and Dean of Trinity College 
serves to confirm the prominence of undergraduate 
education in the current and future scheme of things. 
The ideals of liberal education are viable and resilient 
things; they need only a little opening to reassert them- 
selves and come to the fore. At Duke the energy, the 
resources, the interest, the potential, are all great. 

PETER BURIAN and NORMAN GUTTMAN 
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| Searching for new challenges 


The man who becomes head of Duke's 
alumni association this summer is a lawyer- 
turned-businessman who takes control of 


ailing corporations and puts them back in . 


the profit column. Heading up a crack team 
of managers and lawyers, John Koskinen 
has already turned around several major 
firms, including Penn Central, the railroad 
people, and Levitt and Son, the house 
builders. And these remarkable and un- 
usual management feats come after Kos- 
kinen’s impressive career in government— 
where he was a Senior staffer on the Kerner 
Commission and later legislative assistant 
to New York Mayor John Lindsay. 

Now only 40, Koskinen is spending more 
and more time in North Carolina, not primar- 
ily because of his new post as head of the 
university's 50,000 alumni, but because he’s 
been in charge of Pinehurst, the golfing re- 
sort, as point man for another of his corpo- 
rate commando operations 

As he jets between offices in North 
Carolina and New York, as well as his 
company’s headquarters in Washington and 
Los Angeles, Koskinen will be dropping off 
in Durham to look after his duties as presi- 
dent of the General Alumni Association. He 
graduated from Duke in 1961, with a magna 
cum laude degree in physics, then finished 
law school at Yale, again with honors, and 
did postgraduate work at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Koskinen has been chairman of the 
alumni association's programming commit- 
tee for the past year but has been active in 
volunteer work for Duke for the past decade. 
He started as a Loyalty Fund local chairman 
in Los Angeles, where he was with a law firm. 
He has carved out time since then, from an 
upwardly spiraling and adventurous career, 
to continue to help out with fund raising. But 
he eventually felt it was time for a change, 
thus the alumni association work. 

And he's a man who craves change in his 
work. That is why he gave up law and went 
into business, admittedly an offbeat and 
unique business. 

“| couldn't imagine doing the same thing 
40 years from now as | sat in my law office,” 
he says. “Even though of course legal clients 
change over the years, there is continuity. 
They all don't change at once.” 

That is exactly what happens in the job 
he's in now. Ifthe work is successful, he’s out 
of the corporation in three or five years in 
search of anew challenge. And there always 
seems to be one there. 
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Koskinen: ‘‘Alumni call the shots.”’ 


But to go back a few years, this need for 
change, for new challenges has been part of 
Koskinen’s character all along. In 1967, 
when he was still an attorney, he met Califor- 
nia Congressman James Corman to discuss 
an appointment as a subcommittee counsel. 
And before he knew it he was appointed to 
the just-forming Kerner Commission, more 
formally known as the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders. He was 
special assistant to the deputy director. 

It all happened like a bolt of lightning. He 
flew from California, where he worked, 
spoke with executive director David Gins- 
burg and got the unexpected appointment 
ona Thursday, found a house in Washington 
on Friday, went home to Los Angeles and got 
him and his family packed up over the 
weekend, moved on Monday and appeared 
for work on Tuesday. 

That early staff of eight blossomed to more 
than 200. Koskinen’s job was mainly one or 
organizing the staff and the work. The job of 
that commission ended the next spring, but 
Koskinen stayed on in Washington where he 
worked for a year as a legislative liaison for 
New York's Majoy John Lindsay. In those 
years he learned a lot about the city and 
about the federal government. 

“It was a halcyon time for government 
programs in housing, urban matters,” he 
says. ‘It was a fascinating time to work with 




































government.” 

Then Koskinen got a call from 
Connecticut's Sen. Abraham Ribicoff, who 
offered him a job as administrative assistant. 
“It sounded like a good thing to do and lots of 
fun, so | did it,” Koskinen says. He stayed 
there for the next four years but decided to 
exit just before Ribicoff began revving up for 
his reelection campaign. 

One of the people he had met early on in 
his Washington days—on the Kerner Com- 
mission, in fact—was a man named Victor 
Palmieri, who had formed a company during 
1969 aimed at rescuing faltering corpora- 
tions. Penn Central, then in financial trouble, 
was the first client. Koskinen was put in 
charge of the company's real estate hold- 
ings in 1973, when he joined the company. 
About 400 parcels where known when Kos- 
kinen took the job, but more than 8,500 were 
found by the time he got the books in order. 

Koskinen says that confusion is one of the 
hallmarks of a trouble corporation. The re- 
cords are usually chaotic, he says, so the 
first part of the job in reorganizing such a 
company is to identify what is what. That may 
take almost a year, he has found in work now 
with several large corporations. 

“The first thing we usually find is a short- 
age of information,” he says. “It's hard to 
assess the situation because of that. It may 
take six to nine months to take care of all the 
surprises. It may take another two to three 
years to completely solve the problems. 

“When we took over the Levitt Corpora- 
tion,” he continues, “it was losing $5 million 
in cash a month, so we had to get a handle 
on it as quickly as possible. Literally every 
day lost was a lot of money down the drain. 
There was a lot of anxiety when we got there. 
When a bunch of ‘hot shots’ come in and 
move very quickly, this generates even more 
anxiety. We can't guarantee that everybody 
will still be there when the dust settles, but 
we try to see that people are treated fairly. In 
almost every situation, the people are the 
key. When they go, for example, part of the 
information goes with them. 

We often find good: people tucked away 
within the organization, but the best people 
as a rule have already left, because they 
have the most options to go somewhere 
else. Some good people stay because of 
inertia or curiosity or something. The trick is 
to isolate them. In all our projects we eventu- 
ally rebuild a management team so we can 
turn the operation back over to the firm. In 
See KOSKINEN next page 


Ottawa weekend 


If you head north this fall for the alumni semi- 
nar, “Looking at Canada,” you can expect 
more than just a visual treat. Canada’s Ver- 
non G. Turner, chairman of the Policy Plan- 
ning Secretariat, will brief you on “Canada: 
Approaches to Foreign Policy.” And a panel, 
headed by Raymond M. Robinson, assistant 
deputy minister of the Canadian Environ- 

mental Protection Society, will discuss . 
cross-border problems and issues between |} 
the two nations. Chancellor Kenneth Pye and } 
Richard Leach, director of Duke’s Canadian | 
Studies Center, will complete the panel. 
A tour of Parliament Hill, galleries and 

museums is slated, not to mention the 

luxury of staying at the Chateau Laurier. 


See advertisement elsewhere for details. 


We deliver 


Up North in Boston, when they had a hanker- q 
ing for Southern tradition, club president 
Marshall Case '70 imported it. Sixty pounds | 
of Bullock's barbecue, 50 quarts of bruns- © 
wick stew and 100 dozen hushpuppies were | 
air freighted from Durham for a joint Duke- } 
UNC bash at a Knights of Columbus hall. Of 
course, there was local fried chicken and 
cole slaw, and ice cream served in Dixie 
cups. And the required North Carolina hot — 
sauce? ‘| carried thermoses of it in my suit- 
case,” says Linda Sigmon, field coordinator. | 
Obviously, barbecue sauce, like Italian 
wine, does not travel well. 


Down to the sea 


Featuring food for thought, as well as the 
palate, April's Marine Lab seminar, : 
“Strategies for Survival,” attracted nearly 80 | 
alumni, parents of students, and friends to — 
Beaufort, N.C. Director John Costlow 
opened the seminar with an overview of the — 
lab's program, followed by Duke zoologist’ 
Richard Forward and botanists Joseph 
Ramus and Richard Searles on marine life's _ 
See NOTES next page s 






































ment. Also included were boat trips and 
tours ofthe facility, Beaufort’s historic district 
| and the Hampton Mariners Museum. Par- 
| ticipants stayed at the Whaler Inn in Atlantic 
|| Beach, but feasted on Carteret County 

| chowder, broiled fish, boiled shrimp and 
| fried oysters at the Marine Lab's dining hall. 


Giving thanks 


- Two Duke alumni and a trustee emeritus 
| were honored at the engineering school’s 

Alumni Awards banquet in March: 

John M. Cocke B.S.M.E. '45, Ph.D. '56 

is an IBM fellow now working at the T.J. 
| Watson Research Center in Yorktown 
|B] Heights. He was recently named to the 
| National Academy of Engineering; 
Alfred M. Hunt, director, vice-president 
| and secretary of ALCOA, became a Duke 
trustee in 1967. In 1971, he became an 
honorary member of the Alumni National 
ouncil, is a member of the President's 
sociates, and was named trustee 
emeritus last year; 
- Edwin L. Jones Jr. B.S.C.E. '44 is chair- 
‘man of the board and president of J.A. 
ones Construction Co. of Charlotte. He is 
a Duke trustee, past chairman of the 
'| General Alumni and Engineering Alumni 
| associations. 
Jones recognized the 20 engineering 

| students in the audience who were last 
| year's J.A. Jones Scholarship winners. 


| KOSKINEN, continued 
effect, we put ourselves out of business. One 
client relationship will end and we will find 
nother.” 
Koskinen’s tenet that “people are the key” 
fits right in with his newly-elected position. 
Echoing the aims of the current alumni as- 
sociation president, Neil Williams, who 
| steps down in July, Koskinen sees an ex- 
|| panded vision of what alumni are. 
“We want to reach out to alumni and want 
| to add an intellectual component so that we 
can touch alumni with more than just athle- 
tics and social functions,” he says. “In the 
Past when speakers have gone out from the 
university to talk to alumni, they were usually 
talking about Duke, about fund raising or 
admissions or athletics. Now we want faculty 
embers to go out and talk about their 
Cademic work, the thing they spend their 
life doing.” 

The possibility of doing more substantive 
programming for such traditional functions 
} as Alumni Weekend has already been dis- 
| cussed by the programming committee, he 
says. Another area where the alumni associ- 
ation can have an impact is with students. 
“We want to try to deal with students more in 
|| alumni work,” he says. “| don’t know just 
| what we can do at this point, but we want to 
| tty to bring them in. Of course, some work is 
i} already going on in this area, such as the 
|i | Conference on Career Choices last winter.” 
' Koskinen senses that alumni are going to 
play a larger role in the university in the 
future. 

_ “What alumni need to understand,” he 
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Topof the class 





Tuck, Grossnickle and Cooke 


The Art of Helping — 


Joan Finn McCracken B.S.N. '58,a member 
of the General Alumni Association's board 
of directors, received the School of 
Nursing’s Distinguished Alumna Award in 
March. The award, presented by Dean 
Ruby L. Wilson on behalf of the faculty, 
highlighted the school’s alumni banquet 
for seniors. 

After graduation, McCracken taught in 
a diploma nursing program at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville while her husband com- 
pleted his medical studies. In 1959, the 
McCrackens moved to a remote Eskimo 
village in Bethel, Alaska, where she 
regularly accompanied her husband to 
surrounding villages to provide health 
care to underserved families. 

Later, in Pine Ridge, S.D., home of the 
Oglala Sioux Indians, McCracken was re- 
sponsible for setting up the reservation’s 
first Head Start program for Indian children. 
And her work in Durham in 1966 during her 
husband's studies in public health at UNC, 
led to the development of a health care 
component for all the Head Start programs 
in the county. 

Since moving to Billings, Mont. in 1967, 
McCracken realized the need for public 
health nursing in the community. She 
eventually set up a Planned Parenthood 
clinic, which also provides general and 
prenatal care to families, where she serves 
as full-time family practitioner and execu- 
tive director. 

To lessen the fragmentation of human 
services in Billings, McCracken helped 


establish a referral system and later com-- 


bined the work of various agencies under 
one roof. The resulting facility includes a 
mental health care center, a maternal- 


The firstthree scholarships endowed by the 
Duke University Alumni Association have 
been awarded to high school seniors who 
have strong ties with the university. The two 
men and one woman will enroll at Duke in 
the fall. 

The Alumni Endowed Undergraduate 
Scholarship, which has a $3,000 stipend 
each year, is awarded on the basis of merit. 
They were established in 1979 by the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association with preference 
toward children of alumni. All of this first 
year’s winners have at least one parent who 
has a Duke degree. 

The scholarship is renewable for the 
rest of the student's undergraduate career, 
meaning that each may receive as much as 
$12,000 in all. 

The recipients were chosen by an 
eight-member panel of faculty and alumni. 
They will be invited to take part in various 
alumni activities, such as seminars, travel, 
summer internships. 

The 1980 scholarships and winners: 

Roger L. Marshall Scholar—Elizabeth 
Bates Cooke of Siler City, N.C., who is atthe 
top of her graduating class and plans a 
career in management. She’s the daughter 
of Cecil and Sally Cooke, both 1960 
graduates. Her grandfather is a 1930 
graduate 

Henry R. Dwire Scholar—Russell 
Raymond Tuck Ill of Kirkwood, Mo., also at 
the top of his class as well as a winner of the 





infant care project, a nutritional program 
for mothers and children, a well-baby clinic, 
a Clinic for Indian health delivery, legal 
services, a drug and alcoho! abuse pro- 
gram, and McCracken’s Planned Parent- 
hood clinic. When fire destroyed the origi- 
nal building, community efforts brought 
about the construction of a three-story, 
block-long facility, named the Joan 
McCracken Building. 

Currently enrolled in graduate study at 
the University of Montana’s School of 
Nursing, McCracken is focusing on rural 
health. She believes in the importance of 
a role model and has always had a nursing 
student at her side. 

This concept has also followed her 
home: one of her daughters plans to be- 
come a nurse. “My family has much to be 
grateful for,” McCracken says, “and there 
is need to give from that storehouse to 
others.” 


Future of St. Louis leadership award. He 
plans a career in scientific management. 
His mother, Marjorie Tuck, is a 1957 Duke 
graduate. 

William D. Jones Scholar—Mark Ear! 
Grossnickle of Greenville, N.C., another top 
ranker in his class and National Merit 
Semifinalist. He took part in a National Sci- 
ence Foundation program last summer and 
plans a career in medicine. 

Marshall is a former alumni affairs direc- 
tor who is now a special assistant to the 
president; Dwire, now deceased, was di- 
rector of public relations and alumni affairs 
in.the 1930s and '40s; and Jones was a 
special functions manager for the Duke din- 
ing halls for 30 years. 

Both Cooke and Tuck were also winners - 
of the Angier B. Duke Scholarships, but 
without stipend, They will, however, be able 
to spend their junior summer at Oxford, asa 
part of that scholarship. 

The alternates in the alumni scholarship 
competition were Thomas Carr Greer of 
Dayton, Ohio, whose mother, Barbara 
Greer '59, is chairperson of the alumni ad- 
missions committee there; and Whitney 
Davidson Tope of Lumberton, N.C., both of 
whose parents were Duke graduates. 





In honor of those 
who enable learning 


The impact of Duke’s endowed scholarship 
program was best summed up by Bryan 
Fair '82, speaking in March at the second 
annual Undergraduate Academic Scholar- 
ships banquet: 

“Without your gifts, the make-up of the 
student body at Duke would be adversely 
affected.” 

Fair, president of Associated Students 
of Duke University and a scholarship 
winner himself, commented, ‘| hope that 
|, too, might someday create an endowed 
scholarship to assist future students at 
Duke.” 

Almost 40 donors, 28 recipients and 
friends shared in the tributes by Chancellor 
Kenneth Pye “in honor of those who enable 
learning.” Recent donors include Marian 
and Wense Grabarek, Anna Lou Cassell 
'46 and spouse Arthur Cassell, Emmy Lou 
Tompkins '36, who established a nurses’ 
scholarship, and the Duke Endowment for 
the Richard B. Henney Memorial Scholar- 
ship. Henney was executive director of the 
Endowment from 1971 until his death in 
1979. 

In response to why they decided to set 
up a scholarship, Arthur Cassell, president 
of Casard Manufacturing Co., told the 
assembly: “A good and simple reason is 
that we didn’t have so very much when we 
started out, and we presume that you young 
people out there are in the same boat. We 
feel as much pleasure in making the 
scholarships possible as you will derive 
benefit in receiving them. Maybe you will 
add something good to all our lives. We 
would like to feel that your beginnings in 
that direction came from your initial ex- 
posure to higher education at Duke.” 
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Helen Hayes, ‘‘a totally happy woman’’ 





Splendor — 


It was standing room only as 2,034 May graduates 
received degrees at Duke’s 128th commencement. For 
the first time, commencement exercises were held out- 
side on the East Campus lawn among the lush trees 
lining the quadrangle. And it was the first time since 
193] that commencement was held anywhere on East 
because of ongoing renovations at Wallace Wade 
Stadium. 

Dark rain clouds threatened to force the affair to 
move inside Cameron Indoor Stadium, but the sun 
broke through early in the afternoon, bathing spec- 
tators and graduates in 80-degree warmth. 

The 10,000 folding chairs rented for the occasion 
were completely filled, leaving several hundred people 
to find seats on the grass or on the steps of the library. 

President Terry Sanford, in his first administrative 
duties since he began his sabbatical last July, suggested 
to the audience that one reason graduation was moved 
was to reduce the rowdiness of the graduates. But the 





President Sanford and Pelham Wilder, university marshal 














returns to East 


sounds of popping champagne corks and cheers from 
the excited mass of black robes before him seemed to 
dispel that idea. 

_ Several students sported creative additions to 
their academic apparel. Three Trinity women wore 
Duke blue skull caps with horns, some engineering 
students donned hard hats, and one student was seen 
wearing “‘bug-eyed’’ glasses. Contraband beer and 
champagne flowed freely, lending a festive atmosphere 
to the traditionally somber occasion. 

The ceremony became more serious as student 
speaker Hans C. Linnartz, a law graduate, called on 
graduates to carefully consider the moral implications 
of their future decisions. 

In his commencement address, U.S. Rep. L. 
Richardson Preyer, from North Carolina’s 6th Con- 
gressional District, urged graduates to make ‘‘a quality 
effort, which is more important than achieving goals.”’ 

After undergraduate and graduate degrees were 





awarded, four honorary degrees were presented. Ap- 
plause and cheers greeted actress Helen Hayes as she 
received a Doctor of Fine Arts degree. Smiling graci- 
ously, she told the audience, ‘““You see before you a 
rare phenomenon—a totally happy woman.” Also 
honored were Milton S. Eisenhower, president 
emeritus of John Hopkins University; Paul E. Green, 
Chapel Hill’s Pulitzer prize-winning playwright; and 
Preyer, House Ethics Committee chairman, who fel- 
low Rep. Morris Udall has called *‘the most decent and 
intellectual man in any legislative body.” 

Trinity College’s arts and sciences graduates 
stayed on the lawn after the main exercises for a special 
ceremony of their own. Judith Varner, a chemistry 
major, spoke about the benefits of their particular de- 
gree. The Fullbright Scholar said: ““The greatest gift is 
the chance to receive a liberal arts education. Because 
we’ve learned so much about so many things, our 
diploma is really a degree of flexibility.” 





Commencement speaker Richardson Preyer 
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Changing times for higher education 


Deans Lewis and McKinney step down after a fast-stepping decade 


he children of the baby boom were pour- 
ing into colleges and universities in 1969. 
And even though students were actively 
protesting the war, the future of higher 
education never looked brighter. 

But now college officials are facing declining en- 
rollments as the population of 18-year-olds drops. Stu- 
dents appear to be more concerned about their careers 
than causes, and the future of higher education is dim- 
med somewhat in the light of uncertain economic con- 
ditions. 

Harold Lewis, vice-provost and dean of faculty, 
and John McKinney, vice-provost and dean of the 
Graudate School, were instrumental in steering Duke 
through the course of these changing times. They step 
down in June, but now take time to reflect on where 
Duke has come from and where it will be going. 

McKinney, a sociology professor, became dean of 
the Graduate School in 1969. **When I came over, we 
were just coming off well over a dozen years of rapid 
expansion in graduate education in this country—as we 
used to say, ‘the Golden Era.’ We had a great many 
training and fellowship programs, research money was 
plentiful. For a dozen years we had been living high off 
the hog.” 

But even then, he explains, signs of problems 
facing higher education were emerging. ‘‘Some of us 
interpreted them very early when the federal govern- 
ment literally froze research budgets in ’66, and when 
direct support of graduate education peaked in ’68, the 
handwriting was on the wall.” Much of McKinney’s 
time as dean was spent trying to cope with these pro- 
gram cuts. 

Harold Lewis had been dean of arts and sciences 
since 1963. In 1969 the direct responsibility for Trinity 
and Women’s colleges was given to a separate dean 
and Lewis became dean of faculty. ‘‘I guess those were 
the days of activism on campus,’’ he remembers. ‘‘I 
think the university is bubbling more now in other ways 
than it was then. We have more kinds of activity going 
on, maybe even more national visibility.”’ 





Harold Lewis 
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And as dean, Lewis has had a hand in Duke’s rise 
to national prominence. ‘‘We’ ve tried of course all 
along, ina sort of incremental, one-step-at-a-time way, 
to improve the place—in terms of faculty appointments 
particularly, because that’s crucial to the quality of the 
university.”” 

These improvements have come despite the sharp 
decline in federal support of graduate education, the 
physics professor explains. ‘‘The reason for all this 
decline was that Congress got the idea we were over- 
producing Ph.D.’s. So, in the late 60s it turned out that 
most of the fellowship programs declined altogether.” 

But support of Duke graduate education remained 
strong. ‘‘Our early years here were represented in 
terms of ‘hang in there,’’’ McKinney adds. *‘Although 
we ve had a lot of critics, particularly in recent times, I 
can honestly say | am gratified that the Graduate 
School has sustained itself as effectively as it has. We 
have about 200 less students now than we had at our 
peak, but actually our enrollment is the same now as it 
was in 1968, a peak year in this nation for graduate 
education support.” 

Poor market conditions for Ph.D.’s, despite a 
leveling of their production, have not held back the 
Graduate School’s achievements, McKinney says. 
“Our placement is very successful. Our Ph.D.’s are 
very competitive.’’ He qualifies this, though, by saying 
success varies widely among different fields. The 
humanities and some social science specialities are 
especially overcrowded. 

Lewis adds a cautionary note. In addition to the 
concerns of a declining number of 18-year-olds in this 
country, there is also a ‘“‘demography of faculty.”’ 

‘There are a fair number of faculty around this 
country that were hired in the ’50s and ’60s, and they’re 
going to come up for retirement in the ’°90s. Some 
people are beginning to worry about replacements, 
about not having enough in some fields because of the 
exodus of older people and the present reduced pro- 
duction of Ph.D.’s,”’ he explains. 

Attractive job opportunities in business, 
especially for engineers, are also drawing many poten- 
tial candidates away from academics, he says. He sees 
a parallel shift in student interest away from studies in 
the humanities and toward more practical fields, such 
as management sciences, economics, computer sci- 
ences and engineering. 

‘That had a lot to do with the change in under- 
graduate curriculum in 1969, a release from some of the 
uniform requirements that were there before, more 
flexibility in what students take.”’ 

Another change in the last 10 years has been the 
growing place of women in higher education. ‘“There 
has been a shift in the proportion of women getting 
Ph.D.’s,”” McKinney explains, ‘‘a proportion that had 
been fairly stable for several decades. But in this de- 
cade we have seen considerable growth. The unfortu- 
nate thing is the timing. Women are coming in at atime 
when there is a slow and sluggish market. They still go 
into fields where the market has the least demand.”’ 

There is just so much that professors can do about 
overcrowding in certain fields, Lewis adds. ‘‘We can 
advise students about the job market, but it ultimately 
is their decision as to what field they will try to enter.” 
He says, smiling: ‘‘ But Dean McKinney has said that 
society will find a place for highly educated people.” 

McKinney also believes that graduate education 
will fundamentally stay the same at private institutions. 
‘At state universities and land grant colleges, in par- 
ticular, there has been a proliferation of new graduate 
programs. In part, because more federal money has 


John McKinney 


been going to newer, ‘applied’ programs, like energy 
conservation. Much of this depends on the shape of the 
polity and what Congress is interested in. They’ re just 
not that interested now in the production of Ph.D.’s.”’ 
Nevertheless, he states, schools such as Duke are 
producing them despite the government’s emphasis in 
other areas. 

‘I think there is a growing realization,’ Lewis 
injects, ‘‘that basic research in the sciences and en- 
gineering has eroded. The U.S. is slipping behind other 
countries of the world in terms of productivity per man 
hour and so on, which comes down to technology and 
basic research. There is a continued realization in the 
government that something must be done. But this is 
hard to do when you have to balance the budget and do 
something else at the same time.”’ 

McKinney agrees, commenting: *‘Unfortunately, 
it takes additional pressure from the Soviet Union be- 
fore you get much shift in sentiment from Congress. 
Otherwise, graduate education tends to be put on the 
back burner.”’ 

Both Lewis and McKinney will be taking a year’s 
leave of absence following their retirement. Lewis will 
be going back into nuclear physics. ‘‘I have a lot to 
learn after 17 years.” 

McKinney plans ‘‘fundamentally to retool,’’ mov- 
ing into a different area of inquiry. ‘‘I will be trying to 
establish some kind of career in the sociology of sci- 
ence, which was not my specialty before.” 

Both are leaving the administration at an uncertain 
time. ‘‘I don’t know how retrenchment will come out,” 
Lewis says. ‘‘It was triggered by looking down the road 
at inflation, potential income, the fact that we may be 
doing too many things. It is important that we don’t go 
off in all directions. We must be excellent in a few 
things. But someone will have to decide what those 
things are.” 

NINA GORDON ‘80 


Gordon, who received her A.B. degree in Public Policy 


Studies in May, was editor this year of the Chronicle’s _ 


weekly magazine, Aeolus. 
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People 


Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








°20s & °30s 


Catherine Mills Kittrell °28 and her husband 

Thomas celebrated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary the weekend of February 9-10. They were 
feted at a formal dinner with relatives and close 


friends and on Sunday their pastor had a Holy - 


‘Communion Service for them, followed by a 
brunch after the service. They live in Hender- 
son, N.C. 


Edward Leyburn Beall ’30 has been an ordained 
Presbyterian minister for 47 years and is now 
pastor of the Capps Presbyterian Church in Har- 


- rison, Ark. He and his wife Mildred have four 


children. 


_ Clara Albright Camp 730 was a district public 


health nurse until she retired in 1971. She is now 


- living in Pittsboro, N.C. 


Albert Mitchell Jones ’30 has practiced pediatrics 
in Memphis, Tenn., since 1940. He is the past 
president of the Memphis Pediatric Society and 


_ ETT a >: 
Department of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick 66, director; Pauline D. 
Myers, assistant director; Barbara K. Pat- 
tishall, assistant director; Sharon S. Bair, 
coordinator, alumni programming; Patricia 
H. Bennett 76, coordinator, alumni admis- 
sions committees; Jesse Colvin ’74, M.Ed. 
*75, coordinator, alumni reunions; Ellen M. 
English, field secretary; Patricia L. Robert- 
son, alumni travel coordinator; Linda T. 
Sigmon ’69, field coordinator; N. Elizabeth 
Sullivan ’78, coordinator, professional 
alumni association programming. 


General Alumni Association 


lL ‘Board of Directors 


L. Neil Williams °58, J.D. ’61, president; 
Erma G. Greenwood ’66, vice-president; 
Stephen T. Vacendak ’66, vice-president. 


_ James Applewhite’58, A.M. 60, Ph.D. ’69; 
| Marshall M. Boon M.B.A. ’74; Lloyd C. 


Caudle ’53, J.D. ’56, past president; O. 
Charlie Chewning Jr. °57; Kay M. Couch 
B.S.N. ’58; Robert G. Deyton 51, M.D. 
*55; Joan Finn-McCracken B.S.N. ’58; 


Albert F. Fisher °51, B.D. °54; F. Owen 


Fitzgerald B.D. °54; Sheldon Gulinson 
‘M.H.A. 69; C. Marcus Harris ’65, J.D. 
72; Robert D. Henry B.S.E. °77; Alice B. 
Hicks ’69; James A. Howard L.L.B. ’49; 
Rebecca N. Keesler ’67; John A. Koskinen 
61; Rosalyn S. Lachman ’49; George 
Maddox; Richard Maxwell ’55; Jeffrey 
Mullins ’64; Zachariah B. Newton III; 


Constance Peake P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford 


W. Perry Jr. °66; Alan E. Rimer B.S.C.E. 


Be. *64; John L. Sherrill 50; Walter W. Simp- 


‘son M.B.A. ’74; Margaret W. Smith °47; 
Kay G. Stern’ 46; Laurie E. Williamson’71; 
Sandra B. Yarbrough ’71. 





the Tennessee Pediatric Society. He and his wife 
Helen have three children. 


H. Wallace Taylor ’30 is the founder and vice- 
president of Furniture Manufacturers Credit As- 
sociation in High Point, N.C. He and his wife 
Dorothy live in Greensboro. 


Charlotte Corbin ’35, who retired as Alumni 
Secretary from the Duke Alumni Department in 
1977 after 42 years of service, lives in Durham 
and recently went on an extensive holiday tour 
of South Africa. 


Gerald W. Ferguson ’35 spent 30 years as a 
commissioned officer in the United States Public 


Health Service. He retired from the position and — 


is now a stockbroker in Charlottesville, Va. He 
and his wife Ruth have one son. 


Frederick T. Scott ’35 retired from General Elec- 
tric Co. in.February after more than 43 years of 
service in managerial and marketing positions. 
He and his wife Betty Jean live in Roanoke, Va., 
and have two sons and two daughters. 


Robert W. Miller °36 has retired as manager of 
industrial products sales in Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.’s ship building department after 38 years 
of service. His professional affiliations include 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers, American Welding Society, Propeller 
Club and Engineers Club of Sparrows Point. The 
Millers live in Bethlehem, Pa. 


’40s 


Clyde S. Brooks ’40 is a senior research scientist 
at United Technologies Center in East Hartford, 
Conn. He and his wife Ruth live inGlastonbury, 
Conn., and have one son. Their daughter 
Suzanne Brooks Taylor ’68 lives in Raleigh, N.C. 


Wayne H. Scholtes M.F. 40, professor of 
agronomy and forestry and distinguished pro- 
fessor in agriculture, has won the Outstanding 
Teacher Award from Iowa State University. He 
has been a professor there since 1951, when he 
left the U.S. Forest Service as a forester and soil 
scientist. 


Henry L. Cranford B.S.E.E. ’40 will assume the 
vice-presidency of division operations of Duke 
Power Co. inCharlotte, N.C., in August. He has 
been with Duke Power since graduating from 
Duke and is a former president of the Engineer- 
ing Alumni Association. He and his wife Mary 
have two sons and a daughter. 


Dorothy Neel Ellwanger ’40 is a counselor at 
Independence Middle School in Bethel Park, Pa. 
She and her husband Fred, an engineer with 
Westinghouse, have five sons. Two of them are 
Duke alumni: F.R. Ellwanger M.D. ’68 and C.S. 
Ellwanger ’70. She and Fred live in Pittsburgh. 


John D. MacLauchlan Jr. ’40 and his wife Betty 
are living in Riverview, Fla. He is manager of 
industrial relations at the Anheuser-Busch 

Tampa Brewery, where he has worked for 16 
years. They have two sons and one daughter. 


John W. Newsom ’40 is vice-president of Cen- 
tron Films in Lawrence, Kan. His wife Faye isa 
fashion consultant, and they have three chil- 
dren. 


Henry F. Teichmann ’40 is chairman of the board 
of Henry F. Teichmann, Inc., the world’s largest 
designer and builder of glass manufacturing 
plants. He founded the company with his father 
in 1947 and has been president since 1960, when 
his father died. He and his wife Mary Marguerite 
live in Pittsburgh and have four children. 


William L. Brinkley ’45 became admissions di- 
rector at Florida International University in 
April. He previously was vice-president for stu- 
dent affairs at the College of Charleston in South 
Carolina, and admissions director at Duke in the 
early ’60s. 


William Styron °43, novelist and Pulitzer Prize 
Winner, was the commencement speaker at 
Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia last May 
and was also awarded an honorary degree. 


William E. Haines 44, J.D. ’48 has been named 
vice-president of finance and chief financial of- 
ficer at Caesars World, Inc., the nation’s largest 
hotel/casino gaming company. He most recently 
was chief financial officer and a director of Mat- 
tel, Inc. An attorney and certified public accoun- 
tant, he is married to Carolyn Price Haines °44 
and they have two children. They live in Los 
Angeles. 


C. Perry Holder B.S.E.E. ’46 has been named 
manager of international sales at Howmet 
Aluminum Corp. and is responsible for de- 
velopment and coordination of sales of the fabri- 
cated products group in foreign markets. He 
formerly was general manager of the commercial 
extrusions division in Rockwell, Texas. 


S. Frank Logan A.M. ’47, director of alumni 
affairs and parents programs at Wofford College 
in Spartanburg, S.C., will retire in August. 


Peggy Wilkinson Virski 47 and her husband 
Alfred have been living in Rome for over four 
years. She and a friend have established the 
Three V Shopping and Advisory Service, which 


provides guidance for sightseeing and shopping _ 


in Rome. 


William Bean Kennedy A.M. ’48 delivered the 
inaugural lecture as professor of religion and 
education at Union Theological Seminary in 
March. The lecture is part of a series of special 
events to celebrate the re-opening of the reno- 
vated James Memorial Chapel and the installa- 
tion of a new Holtkamp organ. Since coming to 
Union last year, he has taught a variety of 
courses concerned with education in church 
ministry and Christian Mission. He and his wife 
Frances have four children. 


William D. Branham 749, LL.B. ’55, executive 
vice-president of United First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Sarasota, Fla., has been 
appointed to the 1980 Committee on the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System of the United States 
League of Savings Associations. The League is 
the principal trade organization for the savings 
and loan business and represents over 4,400 as- 
sociations throughout the country. 


Mitchell N. Drew ’49 has established his own 
firm, Mitchell N. Drew and Associates, in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. The firm specializes in financial 
management and consultations with individuals, 
partnerships, corporations and professional as- 
sociations. 


’50s 


Ralph C. Clontz Jr. J.D. 50 has formed a law 
partnership in Charlotte, N.C., with his son 
under the firm name of Clontz and Clontz, prac- 
ticing general law. 


Lucile Noell Dula M.Ed. 51, who sold her book, 
‘The Pelican Guide to Hillsborough,”’ last year 





Nearly 1,000 seniors consumed 3,000 pieces of fried chicken, 10 
kegs of beer and six tanks of Coke at the annual senior class picnic 
sponsored by Alumni Affairs. 
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Alumni 


Travel 
‘80 


Western European 
Passage 
September 4-18 


Fly to Amsterdam via KLM. Board the m.s. 
WORLD DISCOVERER for visits to 
Bruges; Ghent; up the Seine for two days 
of touring near Rouen; Mont-St. Michel; 
Belle lle; two days in the Bordeaux region 
with wine country tours; Santander, Spain 
and the Altamira Caves; La Coruna; 
Oporto; fly home from Lisbon. A noted 
scholar will be present to share know- 
ledge and interest in areas visited. Cost: 
about $2,500 to $3,000. 


Portoroz, Yugoslavia 
October 3-11 


Fly New York to Zagreb, by coach to the 
resort Hotel Grand Emona on the lovely 
Adriatic coast. Enjoy private beach and 
marina, tennis, large casino. Half-day 
sightseeing included. Some optional tours 
offered: by hydrofoil to Venice; by air to 
Bled or Dubrovnik; cruising the Dalma- 
tion coast. Cost: about $850 from New 
York. 


Around the World 


November 2-December 1 


Depart New York via TWA 747. Spend 
four nights each in Paris, Rome and 
Athens; fly to Singapore for sightseeing, 
then to Jakarta, Indonesia; board m.s. 
PRINSENDAM for a seven-night cruise 
with two days in Bali en route. Two more 
nights in Singapore, on to Hong Kong for 
four nights. One night in San Francisco. 
$4,800. (See back page ad for details.) 
ee a a 


Rush me descriptive brochures on the fol- 
lowing tours: 

CJ Western European Tour 

©) World Tour 

QO) Portoroz, Yugoslavia 


Name, class 


Street 


City, state, zip 


Send to: 


Trish Robertson 

Alumni Travel Coordinator 
614 Chapel Drive 

Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 27706 


i ay-June 1980 


has also had poetry published in two publica- 
tions. One of her works placed sixth in the short 
story competition sponsored by the National 
Writers Club in Aurora, Colo. A former teacher, 
she and her husband Thomas live in Hill- 
sborough and have two sons. 


Theodore S. Hoffman ‘53, M.Div. '57 was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from Pfeiffer College in May. Since 1961 he has 
been chaplain of the Methodist Home and Wes- 
ley Nursing Center of the Western North 
Carolina Conference, United Methodist 
Church. He and his wife Carolyn have two 
teen-age children. 


Maj. Gen. George C. Lynch '53,a commander at 
the Air Force Accounting and Finance Center in 
Denver, has been recently promoted to the two- 
star grade. During his 26-year career, he has 
served as Management Analyst, Data Automa- 
tion Officer, Comptroller and Budget Officer 
with the Air Force Security Service, Communi- 
cations Command and Headquarters. He and his 
wife Marie live in Aurora. 


George H. Porter III] 54, M.D. ‘58, a 16-year 
veteran of medical and administrative service, 
has been named president of the Alton Ochsner 
Medical Foundation. The Foundation is respon- 
sible for patient care, medical education and 
clinical research at the Ochsner Clinic in New 
Orleans. He and his wife Virginia have one 
daughter. 


Harry R. Jackson '57, assistant to the president 
at the State University of Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the division of Public 
Affairs. Before joining the University of Buffalo 
in 1970, he was director of Alumni Publications 
at Duke. He is married to the former Judy Gaddy 
‘63. 








Alumni Calendar 


California 


Carmel (San Francisco) 

Tuesday, September 30. Law Alumni 
luncheon in conjunction with California 
Bar Association meeting. Thunderbird 
Bookshop Restaurant in Carmel. 


Canada 


Ottawa 
Thursday-Saturday, October 23-26. 
Alumni seminar, “Looking at Canada.” 


Wilmington 

Sunday, June 1. Wilmington alumni 
barbecue picnic at the home of Ed 
Rosenberg ‘50. Contact Tony Bosworth 
'70 at (302) 478-5672. 


District of Columbia 


Tuesday, June 10. Divinity Alumni dinner, 
in conjunction with Baltimore Conference 
of U.M.C., at the Washington Hebrew 
Congregation. 


Honolulu 

Friday, August 1. Law Alumni cocktail 
reception at the Princess Kaiulani Hotel 
in conjunction with the American Bar 
Association meeting. Hawaii Supreme 
Court Chief Justice William S. 
Richardson, speaker. 


Chicago 

Sunday, July 13. Chicagoland alumni 
architectural tour of Chicago ona private 
elevated train car. Contact Bob Heidric 
'63 at (312) 726-2777. 


Leonidas J. Jones B.S.E.E. °58,M.S.°60, Ph.D. 
‘66 has been appointed manager of the design 
graphics technology program at the General 
Electric Research and Development Center. He 
will direct the research and development of 
computer graphics for product design and man- 
ufacture. The Joneses have three children and 
live in Ballston Spar, N.Y. 


Carolyn Cone Carlson ‘59 is executive director of 
the Arts Council of Fayetteville, N.C., for fiscal 
year 1979-80. She is also serving as president of 
the North Carolina Association of Arts Coun- 
cils. 


Don Higginbothan Ph.D. ‘59, professor and 
chairman of the University of North Carolina's 
history department, presented an address, ‘*The 
Strategy and Tactics of American Revolutionary 
Warfare: An Interpretation,’ at the Society of 
Cincinnati on the Hampden Sydney campus last 
March. He is the author of three books and 
numerous published articles. 


MARRIAGES: Barbara Stott Gold "55 to Robert 
Franklin Metz on March |. Residence: Te- 
questa, Fla. 


60s 


Fred R. Dallmayr Ph.D. ’60 has been named the 
first holder of the Packey J. Dee Chair in Gov- 
ernment and International Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. He is a political theorist 
whose major interests include contemporary 
political theory and contemporary European 
political thought. He has written numerous arti- 
cles and has lectured extensively throughout the 
United States, Canada and Europe. 


Louisiana 


Shreveport 

Tuesday, June 3. Divinity alumni dinner in 
conjunction with Louisiana Conference 
of the U.M.C. 


New York 


' New York City 


Friday, June 6. DUMAA boatride around 
Manhattan with UNC alumni. Contact 
Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


North Carolina 


Durham (Duke University) 

Friday, June 13. Nursing Alumni Luncheon 
and tour of Duke Hospital North; 
Engineering Alumni barbecue on 
engineering school grounds and tour of 
Duke Hospital North; 

General Alumni Association Board of 
Directors meeting in Conference Room 
226, Perkins Library. 

Monday-Tuesday, June 16-17. School of 
Nursing Continuing Education 
Conference, ‘Nursing in the Future." 

Wednesday-Friday, June 18-20. School 
of Nursing Continuing Education 
Conference, “Research Methods in 
Nursing; Past, Present and Future.” 
Both conferences are in the Searle 
Center. Contact Dr. Joy P. Clausen for 
registration information (919) 684-5388. 

Thursday, August 28. Alumni parents 
of freshmen picnic. Alumni House lawn. 

Thursday-Saturday, September 4-6. 
National Alumni Leadership Conference. 

Friday-Saturday, September 26-27. 
Davison Club Weekend. 

Monday-Wednesday, October 27-29. 
Divinity Schoo! Convocation and Pastors 
School. Class reunions and annual 
Alumni Association business meeting. 

Thursday-Saturday, October 30- 






R.G. Page III 60 has been promoted to: 
of the administrative and services division in | 
Research and Development at R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. Prior to his promotion, he was 
Budget and Administrative Assistant in Re- 
search and Development. 


Theodore J. Humphrey B.S.M.E. '62 has been 
appointed section manager of wet formed pro- 
ducts in the industrial fibers marketing division 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. He will be 
responsible for marketing of materials used in 
roofing products, located in corporate headquar- 
ters in Toledo. 


Katharine Gracely Kilgore B.S.N. 62 is a pediat- 
ric nurse practitioner in southern Maryland. She 
and her husband Dennis live in Fairhaven while 
he is completing his studies at the University of 
Maryland. 

William W. McCutchen Jr. B.S.C.E. ’62 has 
been named director of Corporate Communica- 
tions for Eli Lilly and Co. in Indianapolis, Heis _ 
married to the former Irene Katherine Lilly 62. _ 


Albert Oettinger Jr. B.S. 62, M.F. 66 has re- 
cently founded Tower Income Propertiés, Inc., 

to organize and offer income real estate invest- 
ments. Heand his wife Susan have one daughter 

and live in Winston-Salem, N.C. 


David C. Roller A.M. '62, Ph.D. ’65 is the editor, 
with Robert R. Twyman, of ‘‘The Encyclopedia 
of Southern History,’’ recently published by 
Louisiana State University Press. He is cur- 
rently an associate history professor at Bowling 
Green State University. 


Edward S. Katkin Ph.D. °63, who is a psychol- 
ogy professor at the State University at Buffalo, 
has been appointed chairman of the department, 
effective in October. He is also consultant to the 


a 


November 1. D.U.H.H.A.A.A. (Duke 
University Hospital and Health 
Administration Alumni Association) 
Annual Seminar; 
M.B.A. Alumni Weekend. 
Saturday, November 1. Homecoming 
Barbecue. Cameron Indoor Stadium. . 
Thursday-Saturday, November 6-8. 9 
Nursing and Medical Alumni celebrate f 
the 50th anniversary of Duke Medical 
Center with nursing symposium and 
medical seminars on cardiology, as 
well as coordinated social events. 
Medical Alumni Weekend class reunion 
activities. 





South Carolina 


Spartanburg . 

Tuesday, June 3. Divinity Alumni dinner 
in conjunction with South Carolina 
Conference of U.M.C. Dean Thomas 
Langford, Duke divinity school, speaker. 


Virginia 

Norfolk 

Friday, June 27. Tidewater Virginia alumni 
joint picnic with UNC alumni at the 


home of Jim Howard LLB ‘49. Contact 
Rocky Davis '64 at (804) 499-0567. 


Richmond 

Tuesday, June 10. Divinity Alumni 
luncheon in conjunction with Virginia 
Conference of U.M.C. Dean Thomas 
Langford, Duke divinity school, 
speaker. 


West Virginia 


Buckhannon 

Wednesday, June 11. Divinity Alumni 
dinner in conjunction with West Virginia 
Conference of U.M.C. Dr. Dennis 
Campbell, Duke's director of continuing | 
education, speaker. 
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Buffalo Veteran’s Administration and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. He and his 
family live in Williamsville, N.Y. 


Susan Robinson ’64 has been elected a senior 


vice-president of Wells Fargo Bank in San Fran- 
cisco. She will be involved with formulating 
strategic business plans for the next decade and 
will continue as director of planning. 


James E. Auer Housestaff ’65, a cardiac surgeon 
in Milwaukee, was honored as ‘‘Humanitarian 
of the Year’’ by the Save-a-Heart Foundation at 
their eighth annual meeting in Baltimore last 
February. He was cited ‘‘in recognition of lead- 
ership, service and dedication’’ to patients who 
have organized to sponsor heart research. He 
and his wife Bernita have four children and live 
in Elm Grove, Wisc. 


Mayer I. Gruber ’65, associate professor of 
Biblical studies at Spertus College of Judaica in 
Chicago, has accepted a three-year appointment 
as lecturer in the department of Bible and An- 
cient Near East at Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev in Beersheva, Israel. He will begin in 
October, 1980. 


George W. Flowers III B.S.E.E. ’65 has been 

appointed manager of centrals and services for 
the power department at Virginia Electric and 
Power Co. He is a registered professional en- 

gineer in Virginia and also a member of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers and 
the Edison Electric Institute Corporate Planning 
Committee. He and his wife Alice have three 

children and live in Richmond. 


J. Stephen Simon ’65 has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant to the Executive Vice-President of 
Exxon Co., U.S.A. in Houston. He has held 
various engineering, supervisory and manager- 
ial positions with Exxon since joining the com- 
pany in 1967. He and his wife Susan have three 
daughters. 


Thomas L. Hart M.F. ’67 has been named vice- 
president of planning and development by 
Champion International Corp. He most recently 
was Director of Planning, Timberlands. He and 
his family live in Darien, Conn. 


Herbert H. Schluderberg ’67 recently received 
the MBA degree from the Wharton Business 
School. He now lives in Baltimore and works for 
the First National Bank of Maryland. 


Bruce Edward Spader ’67 is manager of opera- 
tions research, management science department 
of TEXACO, Europe. He and his wife Elke have 
two children and live in Hamburg, Germany. 


. Patricia Ann Hurdle ’68 has been named curator 


of Bassett Hall at Colonial Williamsburg. She 
will supervise the care and maintenance of the 
property and the 18th century residence that was 
formerly the Williamsburg home for the John D. 
Rockefellers. 


Robert A. Herrin 69 is now living in Charlotte, 
N.C. where he practices oral and maxillofacial 
surgery and teaches anatomy at a local college. 
Since his graduation from Duke, he has received 
the D.D.S.,M.S. and M.D. degrees. He and his 
wife Susan have three daughters. 


Maynard Ramsey III M.D. 69, Ph.D. ’75 has 
been appointed vice-president of research and 
development at Critikon, Inc., a newly or- 


— COSC CCCCS CoCcoooOCeCCCDCS 


An uneven break 


Here’s an arithmetic problem-this one for the 


_ teacher-that doesn’t come out even. There are 


almost four teachers competing for every teach- 
ing job. The figures are: 75,400 openings, 
146,900 recent teacher graduates, 118,000 
former teachers trying to return to the profes- 
sion. Duke’s Office of Continuing Education 
conducted a workshop in late March on ‘‘Alter- 
native Careers for Teachers.’’ Marilyn Hart- 
man, associate director of continuing education, 
Says that prior to the workshop they canvassed 
local business and industry for possible job op- 
portunities. ‘Many teachers are unaware of the 
skills they have,”’ she says. ‘‘Take a chemistry 
teacher. To a research firm, the teacher could 
‘say: ‘I can organize information and I can dis- 
Seminate information, I can organize work 
plans and I can execute work plans.’ These are 
highly useable skills.’’ Too many trained 
teachers are underemployed, she adds, ‘‘trapped 
” by circumstances.”’ 





ganized Johnson & Johnson Critical Care Co. 
The company will develop and manufacture 
products used in operating and recovery rooms, 
intensive care units and similar areas. He and his 
family live in Tampa. 


Carol Tignor Uzzle M.R.E. ’69 is Christian edu- 
cation director at Stratford Hills United 
Methodist Church in Richmond, Va. The Uzzles 
have one son. 


MARRIAGES: Sara Jane Fallis °68 to Kemble 
Widmer II on Jan. 12. Residence: Gastonia, 
N.C.... Karen Elizabeth Joerg ’69 to George Al- 
bert Landry Jr. on Feb. 2. Residence: Durham 
N.C. 


BIRTHS: Second child and second daughter to 
Kathryn Harry Demby ’66 and Dr. Neal Demby, 
Worcester, N.Y., on June 6. Named Hilary Ali- 
son.... First child and daughter to J. Dean Heller 
*66 and Marjorie Heller, Los Angeles, Calif., on 
Dec. 31. Named Victoria Tai.... First child and 
son to David C. Hitch M.D. °66 and Melanie 
Hitch, Oklahoma City, Okla., on Jan. 29. 
Named Charles Joseph.... First child and daugh- 
ter to Lillian Richards Wunsch ’68 and J.S. 
Wunsch ’68, Annandale, Va., on Feb. 7, 1978. 
Named Kathryn Kershaw. 


70s 


Stephen R. Gross ’70, formerly with Lester Witte 
& Co., has formed the Gross, Collins & Cress 
Co., a certified public accounting firm. 


Robert G. Guthrie ’71 is the assistant district 
attorney in Golden, Colo. He and his wife Paula 
have one daughter and live in Arvado, Colo. 


Beverly A. Mosher ’71 is a research associate for 
the American Council on Science.and Health in 
New York City. She was recently selected one 
of the 500 Outstanding Young Women of 
America for 1979. 


Fred V. Robertson ’71 was selected Bethlehem 
Jaycees Outstanding Young Man of the Year for 
1979. The assistant to the pastor at St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church, he received the citation for his 
youth ministry, shut-in visitation, counseling, 
and work with prospective members. He holds 
membership on a variety of boards. His wife 
Nancy teaches in the Salisbury school district 
and his father James V. Robertson ’36 is the 
retired manager of community affairs at Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. 


Mark J. Keough ’72 has begun a program leading 
to a J.D. degree at Western State University 
College of Law in Fullerton, Calif. 


Curtis R. Kimball ’72 has been named assistant 
vice-president in the trust division at Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co. in Winston-Salem. He has 
been with the bank since 1972 and in the trust 
investment department since 1977. 


Mark D. Andrews ’73 has completed his resi- 
dency training in family practice and is now in 
private practice at the Burtonsville Family 
Health Center. His wife Susan Wolff Andrews 
74 was a State extension plant pathologist until 
last year. They have one sonand live inTakoma 
Park, Md. 


John F. Cardarelli ’73 and his wife Louise Ellen 
Harris ’77 are living in Durham. He is presently 
teaching prisoners at the federal institution in 

Butner. 


Sharon L. Coldren ’73, assistant director of the 
economics and finance unit of the American 
Council on Education, is on loan for six months 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. Her responsibilities will in- 
clude long-term agenda development in 
strengthening higher education. 


Lee L. Hale J.D. ’73 lives in Montgomery where 
he is serving as deputy attorney general for the 
State of Alabama. He and his wife Jan have two 
children. 


Paul G. Hodges ’73 of Mount Airy, N.C., edits 
books and a quarterly magazine for Northwoods 
Press. He is a Democratic candidate for the 

North Carolina Senate from the 15th District. 


Gayle Kenny B.S.N. ’73 has moved to 
Mechanicsville, Pa., to become instructor and 
regional coordinator for the Cardiac Treatment 
Centers Corp. in Camp Hill. She formerly was 
the critical care instructor at Providence Hospi- 
tal in Washington, D.C. 


Julie Blume ’74 is the director of education for 
the Medical Library Association, with respon- 
sibilities for administering the association’s ex- 
tensive continuing education, certification and 
recertification programs for health sciences li- 
brarians. She is also enrolled as a library science 





Looking at Canada 


Where It Came From, 
Where It’s Going 


Alvumni Seminar 
Ottawa, Canada 
October 23-26, 1980 





This long weekend in Canada’s capital not only offers alumni a chance to visit a 
beautiful old city of gardens and shops and restaurants and stay in a luxurious 
hotel but also to learn something about this neighbor to the north. Duke 
Chancellor Kenneth Pye and Dr. Richard Leach, director of Duke’s Canadian 
Studies Center, will orient alumni to Canada and talk about the university’s 
international and Canadian programs. Plans remain tentative but the agenda 


- so far calls for briefings on American-Canadian relations by the Department 


of External Affairs, a visit to the National Film Board, a tour of the National 
Gallery, a lecture on issues in Canadian public policy—and more. The hotel, 
the Chateau Laurier, will be an adventure itself. A granite, turreted building of 
500 rooms built in 1912, it commands a view of Parliament Hill. French 
Canada is just across the river. 


This unusual opportunity for alumni to spend an educational/recreational 
three days out of the country with other Duke people means you will have to 
act quickly. The price, still tentative, of $240 per person or $450 per 
couple,includes room, most meals and special events. 


Please reserve places for the alumni seminar, “Looking at Canada,” Oct. 
23-26, 1980 in Ottawa. I enclose a check for $ ___ ($25 per person, ) payable to 
Alumni Affairs Department). Total cost of the three-day seminar is $240 per person, 
$450 per couple, subject to change. I understand I will receive additional informa- 
tion as soon as it is available. 


Name, class 





Street 





City, state, zip 
Phone 


Mail to: Ottawa Seminar, Department of Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, 
NC 27706 
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doctoral student at the University of Chicago. Chicago and is the human resource adminis- 


; trator for A.G. Becker, Inc. 
Linda Christmas Dilgren B.S.N. °74 is now 


working in the crippled children’s clinic of the Andrew R. Biederman ‘76, a native of Baldwin, 
Medical University of South Carolina. She and N.Y., graduated from University of the Philip- 
her husband Rick have one daughter and live in pines College of Veterinary Medicine. In June he 
Charleston. will begin work at Belmont and Aqueduct Race- 
Kenneth E. North J.D. ‘74, who was appointed 7 aba 

attorney general for the territory of Guam in Donna Denny Bleck B.S.N. °76 and Mark Eric 
January 1979, was recently named to the 1980 Bleck Ph.D. '78 are now living in Albuquerque, 
edition of **Who's Who in American Law En- N.M., where she is a prenatal instructor and 
forcement.’’ He has had articles published in school nurse. He works for Sandia 

several prosecutor and law enforcement period- Laboratories. 

aN Christopher Colford '76 has joined the Washing- 
Judith A. Olsen B.S. '74, M.H.A. °78 is a man- ton Post's 1980 campaign coverage team as an 
agement consultant in the finance and account- assistant to the national political correspondent. 
ing group of Coopers & Lybrand in Philadelphia. Now living in the District, he formerly was an 
She and her husband Scott Alan Beaumont live editorial writer at the Berkshire Eagle. 


in Jenkintown, Pa. - nares : . 
Jenkkinte Darnley Forde ‘76 is a sales representative with 


Carolyn Christine Engle °75 is now living in Dow Chemical Co. He and his wife Maxine live 





DUKE FOOTBALL CAMP 


July 13-18 


Football fundamentals and techniques by Red Wilson and his coaching staff, 
featuring: 


Steve Spurrier, Duke’s offensive coordinator, former Heisman trophy winner 
and San Francisco '49er 
Rich McGeorge, former captain and tight-end for the Green Bay Packers 


Guest lecturer: Bob Grupp '77, All Pro punter for the Kansas City Chiefs 


Resident Camp, includes room and board 


Cost: $125 


(alumni and staff discounts available) 


(insurance coverage provided—physicals required) 


Name 





Address 





City, state, zip 





Home phone Business phone 
Position Height Weight 
School Coach 





Mail application and $35 deposit to: Assistant Coach Sam Story, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 27706, or call (919) 684-2635 for brochure. 


(Make checks payable to Duke Football Camp) 
eee eee ee 
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in Chicago. 


Gary N. Hall '76 was recently presented the 
Navy achievement medal at the State University 
of New York Maritime College. He received the 
award *“‘for professional achievement in the 
superior performance of his duties while serving 
as damage control assistant on board USS Elmer 
Montgomery.”’ He is a naval instructor at 
SUNY Maritime College and a member of the 
Naval ROTC staff. 


Christopher M. Lakin ‘76 has begun a residency 
in pediatrics at Memorial Hospital in Charlotte, 
N.C. He received his M.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s School of Medicine 
in May. 


John C. Lyons B.S.E. '76 received the M.D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 
May. He will begin a residency in orthopedic 
surgery at the Mayo Clinic in July. 


Capie A. Polk '76 graduated from the University 
of Virginia’s School of Law in May 1979 and 
passed the Georgia Bar. She is now practicing 
with the firm of Troutman, Sanders, Lockerman 
and Ashmore in Atlanta. 


Steven F. Rill '76 has been promoted to director 
of training and development by the American 
Savings and Loan Association of Florida. He 
lives in Coconut Grove. 


Patrice Hawkins Sigmon °76 is teaching a re- 
source enrichment class for gifted and talented 
8th-and 9th-grade students at Newton-Conover 
Junior High School in Newton, N.C. Her hus- 
band Allen R. Sigmon ’76 is cost reduction man- 
ager at HTB Contemporary Designs, a division 
of the Lane Co. 


Nancy Munn Wade B.S.N. ’76 is a nurse at the 
Logan Hospital ICC Unit, and was recently 
promoted to head nurse. She and her husband 
Rodney live in Logan, Utah. 


Cathryn Mudano Dubow ’77 and Richard S. 
Dubow ’77 are now living in Atlanta, Ga. where 
she is supervisor of cataloging and indexing for 
the business information services of the Coca- 
Cola Co. Richard is a stockbroker with the 
Robinson-Humphrey Co. 


Martha J. Dunn B.S. ’77 received her master’s 
degree in geology from State University of New 
York at Binghamton and began working for At- 
lantic Richfield in Dallas last September. She is 
now assigned to the Offshore Lease SalesGroup 
in Houston. 


Louise Ellen Harris 77 is a freelance writer and 
professional astrologer. She and her husband 
John F. Cardarelli live in Durham. 


Elizabeth M. Kelly ’77 is a stockbroker with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis in Portland, 
Ore. She lives in Estacada. 


Mary V. Jeffers °78 has completed studies to- 
ward her master’s degree in anthropology- 
archeology at the State University of New York 
in Binghamton. This summer she is beginning 
her doctoral research in Morocco. 


Julie M. Treat B.S.N.’78 is currently working as 
a pediatric nurse at the Duke University Medical 
Center. 


Cedric Frank Walker Ph.D. ‘78 is assistant pro- 
fessor of biomedical engineering at Tulane Uni- 
versity and lives in New Orleans. 


Madeleine E. White 78 has been awarded a 
graduate fellowship at Cornell University’s 
School of Hotel Administration, where she is 
presently enrolled in their master’s program. 


Cheryl Curtis Williamson B.S.N.°78 is a nurse at 
the Mid-Atlantic Nephrology Clinic in Camp 
Springs, Md. She and her husband David live in 
Beltsville, Md. 


Littell E. Wilson Jr. °78 was recently promoted 
to cash management officer at the First National 
Bank of Atlanta. He joined the bank staff upon 
graduation as a management associate and has 
worked in the retail lending and credit analysis 
departments. 


Edward Gomez °79, a graduate student in Pratt 
Institute’s communications design curriculum, 
was awarded a departmental assistantship in the 
School of Art and Design. He also received the 
American College Scholarship this year. 


David Alan Zalph B.S. °79 has joined the Raleigh 
office of the accounting firm Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. as a staff accountant. He is a 
native of Highland Beach, Fla. 


MARRIAGES: Katharine A. Gracely B.S.N. °72 
to Dennis K. Kilgore on Oct. 6. Residence: 
Fairhaven, Md.... John F. Cardarelli *73 to 
Louise Ellen Harris ‘77 on April 19. Residence: 


wie hes 2 



































Durham, N.C... . Judith A. ‘pubes B Ss. 14, 
M.H.A. ’78to Scott Alan Beaumont inOcto 
Residence: Jenkintown, Pa.... Walter R. Cro 
ley '75 to Jacqueline F. Saur on Oct. 13. Resi- 
dence: Gaithersburg, Md.... Robert Ruprecht — 
*76 to Judi Harrison on July 7. Residence: De- 
catur, Ga.... Darnley Forde '76 to Maxine K. 
Parker on Feb. 23. Residence: Chicago, Ill... 
Jeanne Marie Schwartz '76 to Philippe F.J. Gan- 
don on Nov, 10. Residence: Lons-Le-Saunier, 
France.... Susan E. Tannehill '76 to Robert Leuf- 
fen on Oct. 20, Residence: Wayne, N.J.... Nancy 
Lifson '77 to Glenn Rampe ‘77 on May 27, 1979. 
Residence: Tampa, Fla.... Melodie Carol Matth- 
ews ‘77 to Willie Lee Lumpkin III on March 7. 
Residence: Louisburg, N.C.... Dale Thomas 
Guidry ‘78 to Katherine E. Overman ’79 on Aug. 
4. Residence: Stanford, Calif.... Cheryl Ann 
Curtis B.S.N. °78 to David L. Williamson on — 
Sept. 8. Residence: Beltsville, Md.... Vesna Sto- 
jiljkovie '79 to Michael Maieli on Aug. 25. Resi- 
dence: Raleigh, N.C. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son.to Charles — 
M. Register '72 and Katherine Katz Register "14 
on Feb. 28. Named Geoffrey Charles.... First 3 
child and son to Mark D. Andrews "73 and Susan — 
Wolff Andrews ‘74, Washington, D.C., on Sept. 
26, 1978. Named Peter Alexis.... Second child 
and son to Gael Marshall Chaney ’73 and J. — 
Smith Chaney Jr., Martinsville, Va., on Sept. 
27. Named Bennett Smith.... Twin daughters 
John A. Thorner *73 and Abbie Willard Thorner, 
McLean, Va., on Oct. 27. Named Micah Rach 
and SabraGayle. ... First child and sonto Ri 
J. Kilpatrick M.D. ’75 and Malissa High Kilpat- 
rick '76, M.A.T. 77, San Antonio, Texas, on 
Feb. 10. Named Paul Cameron.... A son to 
Elizabeth McManus Fehling B.S.N.’76 and — 
James Fehling '76, Birmingham, Mich., on Jan. 

0.... Second child and first son to Pam 
Stuart B.S.N. ’76 and John Jarrell Stuart M.F. 
°76, Winnsboro, S.C., on Feb. 13. Named 
Eugene Baker. 


Deaths 


Sterling Johnston Nicholoson Sr. ’22 at the medi- 
cal center on April 10. He was 79. The Littleton, 

N.C., native organized Nicholson, Inc., a heat- 
ing and air conditioning company that later be- 
came Southernair Co. He was chairman of the 
board of the Durham-based company. Surviving — 
are his wife Helen Browning, sons Sterling J. 


THE YEAR 
THAT WAS... 


Remember 1979-1980 
with a Chanticleer. 


We are now accepting 
orders for Volume 68 of 
Duke’s yearbook. All the 

beauty and excitement 
of the University’s passage 

into the 1980's is cap- 
tured in nearly 300 pages. 
of black & white and color 
photos, artwork and writing. 


DECEMBER GRADUATES: 
Order your book for 
only $7.00, including 
postage and handling. 

ALL OTHER BOOKS WILL 
BE SOLD FOR $12 AND 
WILL ARRIVE AT YOUR 
DOOR APPROXIMATELY 

4-6 WEEKS AFTER 

OCTOBER 1, 1980. 
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Nicholson Jr. 44, Washington, D.C., and 
‘William Henry Nicholson ’45, Durham, N.C., 
and daughters Mrs. Thomas C. McCormick °46, 
_ Tampa, Fla., Elizabeth N. MacManus °49, 
Pelham Manor, N.Y. and Mrs. William Marsh 
Sanders III ’52 of Raleigh. 


Elizabeth Ferguson Bain ’25 on July 21 after a 
long illness with lateral sclerosis. She was a resi- 
dent of Charlotte, N.C. and is survived by 
daughter Doris Bain Wren RN °48. 


John A. Sronce '28 on Jan. 20. The Asheville, 

N.C., resident died of a heart attack while ona 
hunting trip in South Carolina. His wife Mar- 

garet survives. 


Leighton D. Capps ’29 on Dec. 7 after three 
weeks of hospitilization for a severe stroke. A 
first stroke in 1972 had left his left side 
paralyzed, but he was still able to walk with a 
cane. His wife Margaret, of Oradell, N.J., sur- 
vives. 


Robert L. Andrews A.M. ’290n March 10 aftera 
brief illness. He was 77. The Orange County 
native taught public school and served as a prin- 
cipal before moving to Durham to join the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. He retired 12 years 
ago. A deacon on the Watts Street Baptist 
-Church’s board of trustees, Andrews is survived 





Red Wilson 


The Blue Devils football coach and his staff 
need your help in their campaign to recruit 
outstanding student athletes. How? You 
can help identify blue-chip prospects with 
letters, find summer jobs for players, lend 
assistance to the football coaches when 
they're in your area. 

Special thanks to the following for their help 
this year: Jim Jenkins '50, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Vince Segrosso and Art Gregory '63, At: 
lanta, Ga.; Buck Suiter '57, Ahoskie, N.C.; 
- George Duncan ’43, Greensboro, N.C.; and 
Jim Armstrong '63, Miami, Fla. 


: _ If you're interested in helping, send in the 
~ coupon below and you will receive full in- 


formation, including the names of Duke 
coaches who recruit near your home. 


Name, class 

. Street 

City, state, zip 
Occupation 


Phone 


Mail to: Coach Sam Story, Blue Devils Re- 
cruiting Club, Football Office, Cameron In- 
door Stadium, Durham, NC 27706. Better 
yet, call us at (919) 684-2635 or 684-5561 


lig’ 





by his wife Jeannette Young Andrews ’25, three 
daughters, a son and 10 grandchildren. 


Vella Jane Burch ’31, A.M. ’33 on March 7. She 
was 69. The Durham native received her 
master’s and doctorate degrees in religious edu- 
cation from Southwest Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas. She served the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board as a 
missionary for 25 years in Switzerland and Hong 
Kong. Three years ago she retired and moved to 
Atlanta. She is survived by a brother, J.C. Hor- 
ton Burch, of Atlanta. 


Alfred T. Gant ’31 on Nov. 14 in Sylacauga, 
Ala., where he operated several Southern credit 
bureaus. As a major during World War II, he was 
involved with the investigation and prosecution 
of Nazi war criminals. He was a member of the 
Rotary Club, and last summer was named a Paul 
Harris Fellow, the Rotary’s highest award. 


Alex George ’31 on Feb. | in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., after a brief illness. He was 70. A co- 
founder of Merchant Distributors Inc., he turned 
the presidency over to his nephew in 1976, but 
continued to serve as chairman of the wholesale 
company’s executive committee. George also 
served on the board of directors of Institution 
Food House in Hickory and First National Bank 
of Catawba County. He was a member of 
Hickory’s Kiwanis and Elk clubs. He is survived 
by his sister Josephine, his brother George Lee 
and nephew Boyd L. George. 


Herbert L. Lewis ’33 on March 22 of a heart 
attack while on a hunting trip. The North 
Carolina native was owner of Lewis Audit Co. of 
Cincinnati since 1946. While at Duke Lewis was 
on the track team and a member of Toombs. He 
served in the South Pacific during World War II. 
From 1966 through 1969 he served on the alumni 
affairs interview committee and was committee 
chairman for Special Gifts in 1968. He is sur- 
vived by his wife Thelma and two daughters. 


James Spicer Bowman °40 of a heart attack on 
Feb. 15 at his Mechanicsburg, Pa., home. He 
was 61. The first and only president judge of 
Pennsylvania’s Commonwealth Court, he ear- 
lier was a member of the state’s House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1957 to 1963. He served on the 
Dauphin County Court of Common Pleas from 
1964 until his appointment in 1970 to the Com- 
monwealth Court. The Harrisburg native is sur- 
vived by his wife Louise and a brother Thomas 
E. Bowman Jr. 38. 


Joshua Paul Satterthwaite ’40 on Dec. 21. A resi- 
dent of Kernersville, N.C., at the time of his 
death, he had been employed as an engineer for 
Western Electric for 39 years. He is survived by 
his wife Sallie and two daughters. 


David J. Walsh Jr. 40 0n Feb. 12 inGreensboro, 
N.C. The Philadelphia native was advertising 
and promotion manager of the agricultural divi- 
sion of Ciba-Geigy. Walsh was a Duke Kappa 
Sigma and served in World War II. Surviving are 
his wife Sandra Prince, four daughters, three 
sons and four grandchildren. 


Walter H. Campbell M.Ed. ’41 in March after a 
long illness. He was 71. The Miami Beach dental 
surgeon was a past president of the International 
Association of Lions Clubs. As a Lion, Dr. 
Campbell received numerous awards and helped 
charter the first Lions Clubs in Spain and Tur- 
key. He visited all but 14 countries and was 
decorated for worldwide humanitarian service 
by Nicaragua, Gabon, Lebanon and Chile. He 
was also a member of the Elks, Masons and 
Shriners, and was listed in Who’s Who in 
America in 1966. He is survived by a brother. 


Arnold V. Davis 50, M.D. °54 on Jan. 31 in 
Philadelphia after a lengthy illness. He was 51. 
Dr. Davis, a general and vascular surgeon, was 
an instructor in medicine at the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1955. Before beginning a 
private practice in Reading, Pa., in 1962, he 
spent two years with the Army Medical Corps 
and later as a surgeon in the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administrations’ Mercury space 
program. He was president of the general staff of 
Reading Hospital from 1966 to 1968, and last 
year served as the 100th president of Berks 
County Medical Society. He is survived by his 
wife JoAnne Unangst Davis ’5],a daughter anda 
son. 


Kelvyn H. Lawrence LLB. ’6! on Feb. 5. He was 
a partner in the Chicago law firm of Wilson & 
Mcllvaine. 


Thaniel E. Armistead °79 at the Duke medical 

center on Jan. 29 after a brief illness. She was 22. 
Armistead graduated magna cum laude and was 
a graduate student in the divinity school at the 
time of her death. She is survived by her parents. 
two sisters and three brothers. A memorial ser- 


vice was held at the divinity school for her par- 
ents, and her ashes were strewn over Duke 
Forest. 


Arlin Turner 


One of the nation’s top authorities on 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Arlin Turner, died in 
late April in an Austin, Texas, hospital. He 
was 70 years old. Turner, a James B. Duke 
professor emeritus of English, joined the 
faculty in 1953. He served as chairman of 
the English department from 195% to 1964. 
Though he retired from Duke last year, he 
was a distinguished visiting professor at the 
University of Texas-San Marcos at the time 
of his death. Turner had served as managing 
editor and chairman of the board of editors 
of American Literature magazine, pub- 
lished at Duke in cooperation with the Mod- 
ern Language Association. He was a Gug- 
genheim Fellow twice, had published nearly 
20 books, and received the Southern His- 
tory Association’s Charles S. Sydnor 
Award in 195 for his book, “George W. 
Cable: A Biography.’’ He was a graduate of 
West Texas State University and received 
his M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Texas. He is survived by his wife Thelma 
Sherrill, daughter Arline Elizabeth Fonda 
62, M.A.T. ’63, and two sons, Jack S. 
Turner ’64 and Richard A. Turner. 


Frank T. de Vyver 


Labor economics specialist Frank de Vyver 
died of an apparent heart attack in early May 
while on his way to the theater in London. 
England. He would have been 76 on May 14. 
De Vyver, a University Distinguished Ser- 
vice Professor Emeritus of Economics. 
taught at Princeton before joining the Duke 
faculty in 1935. He was chairman of the 
economics department from 1957 to 1964 
and university vice-provost from 1960 to 
1969. He was the founding supervisor. of 
merit examinations for the state of North 
Carolina, a position he held on a part-time 
basis from 1937 through 1955. De Vyver was 
an appointed arbitrator for the National 
Labor Relations Board, and vice-president 
for personnel and labor relations for Erwin 
Mills in Durham. He taught at three Au- 
stralian universities, three South African 
universities, and in New Zealand. He was 
president in 1960-61 of the Southern 
Economic Association and special consul- 
tant to the deputy undersecretary of man- 
power for the Department of the Navy in 
1966. De Vyver was a graduate of Oberlin 
College and received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Princeton University. He re- 
tired from the Duke faculty in 1975. He is 
survived by his wife Marion Roth and 
daughter Virginia Fletcher. 


News awards 


The Raleigh News and Observer has won the 
annual Duke Award for distinguished news- 
paper work in higher education. The $100 
award and certificate was presented at a January 
banquet meeting of the North Carolina Press 
Association at Duke. Second place, $50 and a 
certificate, went to the Chapel Hill Newspaper. 
The News and Observer’s winning entry con- 
sisted of a group of articles examining the de- 
ficiencies of state-supported predominantly 
black colleges in light of the dispute between the 
University of North Carolina and HEW over 
integration policies. Walter H. Brovald of the 
Journalism faculty at the University of Min- 
nesota and judge for the awards described the 
articles as ‘‘a model case study of effective jour- 
nalism.”’ 
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This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now’s a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We’ve got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don’t get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 
G6 FACES 


Marguerite E. Schumann 


A Walking Guide 


to 
Duke University 





Rush me copies of ‘‘Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 


Name 

Street 

City, State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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Pes Person 


Based on Double Occupancy 


THIS EXCLUSIVE TRIP 
INCLUDES THESE DELUXE FEATURES: 


SCHEDULED JET SERVICE 

e Fly “AROUND THE WORLD” from NEW YORK (JFK) via TWA and 
SINGAPORE AIRLINES, Coach Class. Return from SAN 
FRANCISCO. (Your air fare to and from your HOME TOWN is 
INCLUDED if you travel to New York and from San Francisco via 
TWA!) 

EXCITING CITIES, AROUND THE WORLD 

e PARIS...ROME...ATHENS...SINGAPORE...HONG KONG 

LUXURY HOTELS 

e FOUR wonderful nights at each of the superb hotels, except 
three nights in Singapore. 


@ ONE night in San Francisco at an airport hotel on your return to the 
U.S 


MEAL PROGRAM 

e Full AMERICAN BREAKFAST daily. 
¢ All Meals aboard ship. 
SEVEN DAY CRUISE ON THE JAVA SEA 


@ Cruise on Holland-America’s ms PRINSENDAN_ in outside 
staterooms with two lower beds, shower and toilet. NO TIPPING 
REQUIRED ABOARD SHIP! 
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Name Class 


{Please Pant) 


Address eee oe pte 


City _ 


State Zip Code 





Phone: ( 


(include Area Code} 


Viay-June 1980 
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rT leg 1 
Price*4800 Sauae 
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November 2- 
December1,1980 


Duke University 
Alumni a 







FESTIVE ARRIVAL AND FAREWELL PARTIES 


DELUXE SIGHTSEEING & TRANSPORTATION 

e Half-Day motorcoach SIGHTSEEING EXCURSIONS of Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Singapore and Hong Kong. 

e Transportation, airport /hotels /piers, including porterage. 

© All tipping for baggage handling on the trip. 

MANY INCLUDED EXTRAS 

e Experienced, mature ALUMNI HOLIDAYS’ TRAVEL DIRECTOR on 
hand throughout your trip to assist you in every way. 

e Deluxe, oversize FLIGHT BAGS. 

e HOSPITALITY STAFF in each hotel to assist at all times. 


e TRIP PACKET. Contains PASSPORT WALLETS, Baggage Tags and 
other valuable trip information. 














For additional intormalias 


SEND TO: Duke University 
Department of Alumni Affairs 
614 Chapel Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 27706 


SEND TODAY 
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Four-year-old Elizabeth Schneider moves with the wind sym- 
phony’s music at the Alumni Weekend picnic on East Campus. 
The daughter of Tracy and W. Barry Schneider of Phil- 
adelphia, she could be the next Schneider woman to attend 
Duke if mom Tracy ’69, A.M. ’72, Ph.D. ’79, aunt Lenore 
Schneider ’70 and grandmother Ann Schneider ’44 have their 
way. 








East and West 


News from the University’s campuses 








New ship to replace 
Eastward 


A $3 million oceanographic research ship 
has been awarded to a Duke-University of 
North Carolina consortium by the National 
Science Foundation. 

The 131-foot ship will be based at the Duke 
Marine Laboratory in Beaufort, N.C. , and oper- 
ated by Duke for the consortium. The ship will 
replace Duke’s 1 17-foot research vessel, East- 
ward. 

It was from the Eastward that researchers 
in 1973 located the Union ironclad Monitor 
off Cape Hatteras. The Eastward later par- 


ticipated in studies off the coast of Peru and 
made a lengthy voygage to the Mediterranean. 
After 15 years of service, the Eastward will be 
sold and some of its equipment transferred to the 
new ship. 

Richard T. Barber, director of the Coopera- 
tive Oceanographic Program at the marine 
laboratory, says the new ship is being built 
under the supervision of the University of 
Miami and is expected to arrive in Beaufort in 
August, 1981. 

The Eastward’s successor will be the largest 
of its type operating out of North Carolina and 
one of the most advanced research crafts on the 
East Coast when it goes into service early in 
1982. It will have a range of 7,600 miles and 
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The wrecking ball demolishes Wallace Wade Stadium’s pressbox, reviving a 
few memories in its wake. A new three-story, $2.5 million structure, to be 
completed fall of 1981, will double present capacity and house modern elec- 
tronic video-replay equipment, a darkroom, restrooms and food service facili- 
ties. And it will be home for Duke’s preventive approach to cardiology program. 


o/y-August 1980 


will be able to stay at sea for 32 days without 
refuelling or reprovisioning. 

Among its advantages over the Eastward, 
Barber says, are a much larger fantail and deck 
working space. It will also be more comfortable 
for its crew of nine, up to eight apprentice sea- 
men from Cape Fear Technical Institute in 
Wilmington, and scientific parties of up to 11. 

Like the Eastward, Barber says, the new 
ship will have a full suite of laboratories, com- 
puters, up-to-date navigational equipment and 
communications gear. 

The research ship will be owned by the 
National Science Foundation but will be oper- 
ated and administered for the consortium by 
Duke personnel for the first five years. A six- 
member board from both Duke and UNC will 
manage the consortium. 

Barber will direct operations of the new 
ship. His co-director will be Jay Langfelder, 
chairman of North Carolina State University’s 
marine science and engineering department. 

Cape Fear Technical Institute has given the 
consortium a commitment to use the ship for 
about 60 days a year in its apprentice seaman 
program. In addition, the Southeastern Consor- 
tium for Underwater Research Efforts, based at 
UNC-Wilmington, is expected to use the ship 
for 50 to 100 days each year beginning in 1982, 
according to Barber. 


Board names 


three new trustees 


A doctor, a lawyer and a Duke May graduate have 
been named to the university’s 36-member Board 
of Trustees. 

The three are Diana Lynn Hill of New 
Orleans, who recently graduated magna cum 
laude; Dr. Kenneth D. Weeks, a specialist in 
internal medicine from Rocky Mount; and L. Neil 
Williams, a native of Charlotte who practices law 
in Atlanta. 

Hill, a political science and economics major, 
achieved dean’s list and/or class honors in each of 
her years at Duke. She currently is the student 
affairs financial manager and previously has 
served as business manager of the Associated 
Students of Duke University. She attended high 
school in New Orleans and is the daughter of 
Arthur Edmund Hill, now of Destin, Fla. 

Weeks attended high school in Rocky Mount, 
graduated cum laude from Davison College in 
1935 and from Duke’s medical school in 1939. 
He did his residency training at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. He is a past president of the North Caroli- 
na Society for Internal Medicine. 

Williams is a partner in the law firm of Alston, 
Miller and Gaines in Atlanta and specializes in 
corporate law and finance. He is a former chair- 
man of the Corporate and Banking Section of the 
State Bar of Georgia. 

After attending public schools in Charlotte, he 
received an A.B. degree in 1958 anda J.D. in 
1961 from Duke. He is a past president of the 
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Duke Law Alumni Association, the General 
Alumni Association, and is presently on the law 
school’s Board of Visitors. 

All three appointments are effective July 1. 
They are replacing Charles S. Murphy, Jennifer 
Hillman and Jack Tannenbaum, who are retiring 
from the board. The vacancy created by Alyse 
Smith Cooper’s retirement will be filled in | 
September. : 


Class of ’84 


enrollment up 


This fall’s freshman class will be 1,430 
strong, up almost 7 percent from last year’s 
freshman enrollment of 1,352. 

Nearly 10,000 applications were filed in 
the recently implemented two-stage applica- 
tion process, continuing the trend in recent 
years of more and better-qualified high 
school seniors applying to Duke. 

A few vital statistics of the Class of ’84: _ 
e Women will comprise 46 percent of the 
freshman class; men, 54 percent. Last year’s - 
freshman class was 57 percent men and 43 © 
percent women. 

e The mean SAT verbal score of Trinity 
freshman was 608 and the mean SAT math — 
score was 649; in engineering, the mean ver- — 
bal score was 609 and the mean math score 
was 706; and in nursing, the mean verbal 
score was 553, the mean math score, 589. 

e The number of freshmen entering Trinity — 
College increased 9 percent from last year’s — 
1,088, to 1,170. f 
e The freshman engineering class will be 7 
percent smaller than last year’s and will be — 
one-fourth women. Last year, women made — 
up a fifth of the engineering entering class. — 
e Nursing’s entering class increased to 67 
from last year’s 54. 
e The greatest increase in the number of — 
applications came from the Southeast. Two — 
of five incoming freshmen are from the 
South. 

e And finally, while children of alumni 
comprise 5 percent of the applicant pool, 15 
percent of the entering class will be children — 
of alumni. This reflects the university’s re- y 
cent interest *‘in making space for the sons or 
daughters of alumni in the Duke extended 
family,’ explains Registrar Clark Cahow. 










News Service, Register . 
win national awards 


Duke’s News Service and the Alumni Register 
both won national awards from the Council for 
the Advancement and Support of Education, a 
Washington-based organization whose mem- 
bership includes educational institutions 
throughout the country. 

The News Service, headed by Don Seaver, 
won a Citation Award, one of eight given 
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nationally, for overall quality of news bureau 
programs, with special emphasis on non- 
traditional mettods. 

Duke’s program included news releases, 
faculty news-source lists, joint sponsorship 
with the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and North Carolina State University of an 
economics briefing for journalists, sponsorship 
of a tour for journalists and scientists of en- 
vironmental trouble spots on the North Caroli- 
na coast and special handling of.a major press 
conference on the finding of a long-lost Leonar- 
do da Vinci masterpiece. 

The Register won an Exceptional Achieve- 
ment Award for tabloid publishing, ranking it 
among the country’s top 10 alumni tabloids. 
This was the fourth such award in the Register’s 
five-year, tabloid-format history. 

Other winners in the exceptional achieve- 
ment category included tabloids from Boston 
University, Johns Hopkins Medical Institu- 
tions, Ohio State University, the Pratt Institute, 
Rice University, the University of California at 
Berkeley, the University of Massachusetts, the 
University of Southern California and Wagner 
College. 

The Register also got a first-place award, its 
fourth, from the Printing Industries of the Vir- 
ginias for the quality of printing, which was 
done by Womack Press in Danville, Va. 


Study says Cubans 
easily assimilated 


A Duke study of Cuban refugees who arrived in 
Florida in the early 1970s suggests that the latest 
wave will be absorbed into American life with 
little long-term social or economic disruption. 
The $500,000 study, now nearing completion, 
was started in 1972 by Alejandro Portes, a 
Cuba-born Duke sociologist. 

Portes says the 590 Cuban males followed in 
the study came ‘for the most part, from modest 
origins,’’ like many in the current refugee wave. 
The men’s average education was 8.6 years and 
only 10 percent had professional or managerial 
jobs in Cuba, Portes says. 

Although it was feared at the time that many 
of the 1972 immigrants would experience prob- 
lems in adapting to America, few of them 
actually have done so. 

“Despite their modest backgrounds,’ - 
Portes says, ‘‘the immigrants have managed to 
translate their original skills into payoffs in the 
job market.”’ 

And he expects the same thing to occur with 
the majority of the 40,000 Cubans who already 
have reached the United States in the latest 
wave. ‘‘The Cuban immigrant community in 
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The real Cleaveland 


The photo above is former Provost Frederic 
N. Cleaveland of the political science faculty. 
The picture identified as Cleaveland in the 
May-June Register is actually former Chan- 
cellor John O. Blackburn of the economics 
faculty. The Register regrets the error. 
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Miami is one which not only fills jobs, but one 
which creates them,”’ Portes says. 

“‘Given the rapid expansion of Cuban firms 
in recent years, it is likely that they will make a 
significant contribution toward the absorption of 
the new arrivals. They will do so by employing 
many and by expanding the local tax base which 
supports government services.”’ 

By 1976 most of the 590 in his study group 
had managed to reach jobs comparable to those 
they had in Cuba. Their average yearly earnings 
were $7,764. 

The key to advancement lay in education: In 
every instance, the higher the education, know- 
ledge of English and occupational training, the 
higher the income three years after arrival. By 
1979, unemployment among the group was 5.2 
percent, lower than the national average. Most 
of those out of work were physically disabled. 

“*Practically none of the able-bodied immig- 
rants was unemployed seven years after arriv- 
al,’’ Portes adds. 

He found that in 1976, 39.3 percent of the 
group was employed in firms owned by other 
Cuban exiles. Preliminary tabulations for 1979 
indicate little change. 

The fact that more than a third of the group 
was working for fellow Cuban immigrants 
“‘suggests a higher-than-expected capa- 
city for economic absorption by this ethnic 
community,’’ says Portes. 

Few of the 590 have left the thriving Cuban 
community in Miami, the study showed. The 
city is about one-third Cuban. 

Portes says learning English is the major 
difficulty facing recent Cuban immigrants. 
Those speaking little or no English accounted 
for 70 percent of the study group. 

“‘On the other hand,’’ Portes says, “‘these 
men didn’t generally perceive American lifes- 
tyles or customs as a problem. Nor did they 
regard discrimination as a major issue.”’ 

Portes says most of the men appear satisfied 
with life in the States. ““Their orientation toward 
the Anglo-American majority is overwhelming- 
ly positive. In 1976, only 1 percent had a bad 
opinion of Americans.’’ 

Portes found that, as time passed, the im- 
migrants began to consider America their 
adopted country, though few of them have be- 
come citizens so far. By 1979, only 24 percent 
said they would return to Cuba if Fidel Castro 
were overthrown. 





Pilobolus (above) and the Paul Taylor Dance Company (below) 
were just two of nine companies performing before record crowds 
this summer at the American Dance Festival’s third season at 
Duke. Nearly 300 students attended dance classes and a variety of 
related workshops held on East Campus. 
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On campus 


Summer breezes 


This is the first of what will be a regularly 
appearing column on student life, student opinion 
and student concerns at Duke. Blumenthal, a 
senior economics major, was last years’ Chroni- 
cle editor and this year will be the Publications 
Board chairwoman. 


The good ol’ summertime: Summertime at 
Duke barely resembles the Duke of the spring and 
fall. The noise level diminishes, the classes shrink 
and the lines disappear. Summer students tend to 
become very possessive of their Duke. 

In the last three years, new courses have been 
developed with the summertime Duke atmos- 
phere in mind. **Paths to the Modern South,”’ 
**Ethics and the Professions,’’ and **The Pursuit 
of Power: Candidates, Campaigns and Voting in 
the 1980 Presidential Election’ are two-credit 
courses that offer intensive study—three hours a 
day, five days a week—in a particular subject. 
Usually seminar-size, these courses encourage in- 
teraction between faculty and students and among 
the students themselves, relationships sometimes 
lost in the more crowded and hectic regular semes- 
ters. 


This year, for the first time in many, the 
summer session will have two six-week terms, as 
opposed to the previous three five-and-a-half 


week sessions. 


Flowers nipped: In the heat of the summer, a 
hallowed room is biting the dust. Flowers 
Lounge, the only peaceful, open area on West 
Campus for receptions, comfortable studying and 
general mingling, is suffering a severe trimming. 

Seems the Trinity College dean’s office needs 
more space for its expanded staff, so Dean Emes- 
tine Friedl’s folks will move down to the first floor 
of Allen Building, setting off a round of office- 
shifting that ultimately forces the student affairs 
office to move into Flowers Lounge. 

Offices will be built this summer, and the 
lounge space will be more than cut in half. Admi- 
nistrators have promised to fix up the Alumni 
Lounge, explaining that the two areas together 
will be larger than the original Flowers Lounge. 

Most, however, admit that space will be tight 
for everyone until the University Center finally 
opens in August 1981. 








Previews and Plugs Dept.: In the last leg of 
this current phase of **Planning for the Eighties,”’ 
Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye is expected to com- 
plete a report this summer examining many 
aspects of the university and offering recom- 
mendations for change. Included in the study are 
six departments and schools being examined for 
potential cutbacks or changes: sociology, educa- 
tion, nursing, physical education, forestry and 
environmental management, and the marine 
laboratory at Beaufort. 

In addtion, the on-campus housing system, 
the dining halls and numerous other university 
services will be included in the recommendations. 

Pye intends to present the report at the 
September Board of Trustees meeting. Final deci- 
sions on the recommendations will be made in 
December. 

Needless to say, none of these are lukewarm 
issues. Whatever Pye decides during the long, hot 
Durham summer will doubtless lead to heated 
debates this fall. 


KAREN BLUMENTHAL ’81 








Taking the fat 


out of the fire 


The latest dietary recommendations of the Food 
and Nutrition Board have been surrounded by 
controversy since their announcement in late 
May. 

The much-talked-about report examines 
nutrition in the United States and ultimately re- 
jects the now widely-held view that the amount of 
cholesterol in the diet can affect the incidence of 
heart disease. 

This latest edition of dietary recommenda- 
tions, the ninth since the board’s establishment in 





1940, stresses the importance of a varied, calorie- 
balanced diet. Groups such as the American Heart 
Association maintain, however, that people 
should reduce the amount of cholesterol in their 
diets to lessen the occurrence of heart disease. 

But the nutrition board states in its report that 
attempts to reduce blood cholesterol levels with 
low-fat, low-cholesterol diets have not been suc- 
cessful and now recommend that “‘the fat content 
be adjusted to a level appropriate for the caloric 
requirements of the individual.”’ 

The 15-member board, a part of the National 
Research Council, is composed of nutritionists, 
biochemists and food company representatives. 
Questions about the report’s validity were raised 


Duke economist emeritus Joseph J. Spengler is congratulated by John L. Sharpe, curator of 
rare books, at the dedication of the Spengler Collection. The non-circulating library, housed 
at the Center for Demographic Studies, contains several hundred books, journals, clippings, 
periodicals and international publications relating to population and environmental studies 

compiled by Spengler. 
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when it was learned that, in addition to two food 
company representatives, two other board mem- 
bers had ties to food industries. These industries 
include the egg and the dairy industries, which 
would be affected by changes in recommenda- 
tions for cholesterol intake. 

Henry Kamin Ph.D.’48 the board’s vice 
chairman and a Duke biochemistry professor, 
calls the criticisms of the report ‘‘a red herring.”’ 

“I know the people in question and they don’t 
have ties to the food industry. They act as indi- 
viduals,’’ he says. 

The nutrition board’s primary task is to deter- 
mine recommended requirements— 
predominantly vitamin and mineral levels—that 
would satisfy the needs of 95 percent of the 
population, Kamin explains. ‘‘But sometimes the 
data is not available and so we do some judicious 
guesswork.” 

““We would rather err a little on the high 
side,’’ Kamin adds, so the requirements may be 
over-estimated. ‘“The recommendations are not 
minimal requirements—we can do with less— 
and they are for the normal, healthy population.”’ 

Kamin says the numbers are “‘as scientifically 
based as they can be,’’ but sometimes comprom- 
ises are necessary when determining the amount 
of a nutrient needed, making some of the recom- 
mended allowances a ‘committee consensus.”’ 

Kamin will be chairman of the committee that 
will compile the 10th edition of these recom- 
mendations. He says it is important for the board 
to be realistic when setting these guidelines. ‘‘If 
we set our sights too high, we may do more harm 
than good by causing certain foods to become too 
expensive and to cause over-planting of others.’ 


Take two bananas and 
call me in the morning 


Doctors at the medical center and the VA hos- 
pital are willing to lend a scalpel to help pri- 
mate center veterinarians with special prob- 
lems. In May, Dr. Selman Welt operated ona 
red-bellied lemur to reattach her uterus to liga- 
ments inside her abdomen. Duke plastic 
surgeon Dr. Donald Serafin repaired injuires 
toa baby slow loris last year. And Dr. James 
Papayoanou, an oral surgeon in the VA hospit- 
al, reduced and capped the teeth of an overly- 
aggressive brown lemur. 


. 


Notes ’ 


Colin C. Blaydon, policy sciences and business 
administration professor, was named vice pro- 
vost for academic policy and planning, effec- 
tive July 1. Blaydon will be responsible for 
overall budgetary planning for the academic 
sector in this newly-created position. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia graduate earned his applied 
mathematics doctorate from Harvard in 1966. 
Before coming to Duke in 1975, he was deputy 
associate director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. He has also been consultant to the 
Department of Energy, the American Council 
on Education, the Brookings Institute and the 
National Institutes of Health. 


@ Anne Flowers Ed.D. ’63 was named dean of 
Georgia Southern College’s School of Educa- 
tion in Statesboro, effective July 1. Flowers 
had served as chairwoman of Duke’s education 
department since 1972, was an education pro- 
fessor and the university’s vice provost for edu- 
cational program development. Her appoint- 
ment ends a year-long search by Georgia 
Southern, a state-supported college founded in 
1908. 


@ TedC. Lingenheld, formerly director of 
Duke’s undergraduate admissions office, is 
principal of the Rutgers Preparatory School in 
Somerset, N.J. Lingenheld came to Duke in 
1976 as associate director and was named 
director in 1978. 


@ James E. Douthat M.Div. ’72, Ed.D. ’77, 
formerly dean for student life at Duke since 
1979, was named Albion College’s vice presi- 
dent for student life in Albion, Mich. Douthat 
came to Duke in 1972 as assistant dean of 
students until 1974 when he became associate 
dean of student affairs. Succeeding him as 
acting dean until January 1981 will be Sue 
Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, who was formerly 
assistant to the dean for student life. 
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Dr. Julian Dery] Hart, retired Duke president and a 
pioneer in the development of the medical center, died 
June | in his Durham home. He was 85. 

Hart’s health had been declining for several years. 
He suffered several small strokes and had a serious 
stroke on May 27. 

Hart came to Duke from Johns Hopkins Medical 


Center in 1930, serving as professor and first chairman 


of the department of surgery of the newly opened Duke 
Medical Center. 

President Terry Sanford said Hart ‘‘was a suppor- 
ter of the total university from the day he came here 
until he retired as president.”’ 

Even in retirement, Sanford said, Hart ‘‘was al- 
ways a wise adviser and counselor to me. He was a 
warm and generous man.”’ 

Hart will be remembered, Sanford added, as a 
distinguished physician, education administrator and 
gentleman who became president of Duke “‘at a crucial 
time of transition and served with distinction.”’ 

A native of Buena Vista, Ga., Hart graduated 
from Emory University and received master’s and 
M.D. degrees from Johns Hopkins. He was associate 


_ surgeon at Johns Hopkins until he came to Duke. 


Hart gave up the chairmanship of the surgery 
department in 1960, the same year he assumed the 


_ Duke presidency. He stepped down as president in 


1963 at the age of 69. 


Julian Dery! Hart 
1895-1980 





Several progressive measures were begun or 
completed during Hart’s brief term. One brought fa- 
culty salaries into line with other top-level American 
universities. Also, the number of distinguished profes- 
sorships was doubled during Hart’s presidency. 

Dr. William G. Anlyan, Duke’s vice president for 
health affairs, said Hart was ‘‘one of the giants of 
American medical education and surgery,’ who with 
the late Dr. Wilburt Davison pioneered development of 
the medical center. 

‘‘He was a teacher by example,”’ Anlyan said, 
‘‘and also a witty man who often revealed that side of 
himself to those who knew him closest. He was re- 
garded as extremely fair in his dealings with peers and 
subordinates in the medical center.”’ 


Hart was past president of the Southern Surgical 
Association, the Southern Society of Clinical Surgeons 
and the Durham-Orange County Medical Society. He 
also wrote numerous articles for scientific journals and 
originated the use of ultraviolet radiation to help con- 
trol airborne infection in hospital operating rooms, a 
technique later adopted by hospitals across the coun- 
try. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary Johnson Hart; three 
daughters, Elizabeth King 54, M.D. ’58 of Durham, 
Julia Warner °57 of Charlotte, and Margaret Harrison 
68 of Cinnaminson, N.J.; three sons, Julian Dery] Hart 
Jr. M.D. ’64 of Powell River, Canada, John M.H. Hart 
M.D. 68 of Galax, Va., and William Johnson Hart ’67, 
M.H.A. ’70 of Chicago; and 19 grandchildren. 
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‘It is too easy for Americans to 
identify Canada as just an 
English-speaking country 

that is very much like the 
U.S.” 


‘“‘Western Canadians had the 
feeling that they were being ex- 
ploited in the best colonial 
fashion.’”’ 


“‘We’re not making as much of a 
contribution to Canada’s de- 
velopment, nor she to us, as we 
could if we knew more about 
each other.”’ 


_ August 1980 


Canadian studies: 








establishing ties that bind 


mericans, in their typically self-centered 
view of the world, have taken Canada for 
granted. Canada and the United States 
share many economic, environmental and 
defense problems, yet Americans seem to 
know little about that giant nation to the north. 

‘*Canada is our best neighbor, our best customer, 
our best long-time ally, and yet we neglect Canada as we 
might neglect someone in our own family,’’ says Richard 
Leach, Canadian Studies Center director and political 
science professor. ‘‘We think we know a lot about Cana- 
da, but in fact we probably know less about Canada than 
we should.” 

And although Canada historically has had close ties 
to the United States, ‘‘Canada isn’t another United 
States,’’ Leach says. So Duke’s Canadian Studies Center 
continues its efforts to expand America’s understanding 
of its northern neighbor. 

The Canadian Studies Center is the largest branch of 
Duke’s International Studies Program, with the most 
funding and faculty participation. It grew from the Com- 
monwealth Center’s interest in Canada, with Richard 
Preston, ahistory professor, appointed the center’s first 
director in 1973. Aided with funding from HEW, the 
William H. Donner Foundation, the Andrew Mellon 
Foundation, the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Canadian government, among others, the center 
has grown into a national pacesetter in Canadian research 
and study. 

The center offers an interdisciplinary undergraduate 
Canadian studies major. Students select from 59 Canada- 
related courses offered by the university. In its ongoing 
efforts to encourage a greater understanding of Canada, 
the center sponsors symposia, lectures, workshops and 
cultural events, and has established ties with Canadian 
universities. In addition, the center conducts an **out- 
reach’’ program designed to help public schools begin 
instruction in Canadian studies and to encourage similar 
studies at other Southeastern colleges and universities. 

Leach strongly believes that knowledge of Canada is 
important and can, in the end, benefit the United States. 
He says ‘‘a lot of our problems are joint ones’’ which can 
be better solved through cooperation. 

‘‘We’re not making as much of a contribution to 
Canada’s development, nor she to us, as we could if we 





knew more about each other,’’ he adds. 

Allan Kornberg, a political science professor spe- 
cializing in the Canadian political system, says a familiar- 
ity with Canada is vital for American students because 
Canada is the United States’ ‘‘closest and best friend,”’ 
playing a major role in this country’s defense and 
economy. The Winnipeg, Manitoba, native says that in 
the course he teaches about the Canadian political system 
he is careful to make comparisons to the United States 
because students ‘‘know as much about Canada as they 
know about Bolivia.’’ In Kornberg’s opinion, a knowl- 
edge of Canadian affairs and culture could ultimately be 
more valuable to Americans than a knowledge of Europe. 
or Asia. 

In fact, the expansive nation to the north— 
3,851,809 square miles in area, second largest in the 
world to the Soviet Union—s really more like five sepa- 
rate Canadas linked together, Leach says. The Maritime 
provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and New Brunswick are economically the most 
closely tied to the United States while separated from the 
rest of Canada by dense forest. Ontario and Quebec, the 
most populous provinces, are the most industrialized and 
wield the most influence in the national government. Next 
are Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the prairie re- 
gion with tremendous natural resources. British Col- 
umbia, on the Pacific coast, is separated from the other 
provinces by the Rocky Mountains and has close ties to 
our West Coast. And finally there are the sparsely- 
populated Yukon and Northwest Territories, just now 
beginning to be explored. 

‘*Something has to hold these five Canadas 
together,’’ Leach concludes. Not only are they pulled 
apart by their geographical spread and cultural differ- 
ences, but they are also pulled toward the United States. 
Politically, the provincial governments are quite powerful 
and have strong leadership, often acting independently of 
the cabinet government. 

Recent events, however, are evidence that some of 
the provinces are dissatisfied with Canada’s Ottawa- 
based (and what some say is Ontario-oriented) govern- 
ment. The referendum in May on the question of whether 
the Quebec government should be allowed to negotiate 
with the federal government for ‘special status’’ was an 
emotional example of their growing discontent with the 


































existing form of federal government. 

Edward Tiryakian, a Duke sociology professor, 
likens that referendum to the Panama Canal issue in the 
United States. ‘Any time you talk about giving away 
territory, it’s emotional,’’ he says. 

“The possibility of Quebec becoming an indepen- 
dent state aroused the emotions of people who saw the 
consequences as being negative to their interests,’’ Tirya- 
kian adds. 

The referendum outcome showed much more than a 
simple split between the English- and French-speaking 
people of Quebec. Whereas the English-speaking people 
were almost solidly against separation—90 percent of 
them voted against the proposal—there was a cleavage 
among the French-speaking voters. 

The upper middle class-managerial sector of the 
French-speaking population did not favor autonomy for 
Quebec, but instead believed the best chances for a stable 
and strong economy were with the Canadian federation. 
“They don’t want autonomy—their interests are tied with 
the rest of Canada, with the U.S., and with the whole 


_- North American continent,’’ Tiryakian explains. 


The lower middle class, blue collar urban workers, 
on the other hand, tended to favor autonomy. This sector 
of Quebec society wanted more ‘‘political elbow room’’ 
for the province and equal status for French-speaking 
people. ‘“These middle and lower class people were tired 
of being treated as second-class citizens in their own 
country,’’ Tiryakian says. 

One reason the referendum did fail, he says, was that 
the campaign was not held at the precinct level, but was 


| instead waged by national and provincial leaders, thus 
_ losing some grassroots support. ‘“Trudeau’s return as 


prime minister may have also helped the ‘no’ side—the 
French-speaking people would tend to feel closer ties to 
Canada with a French-speaking prime minister,’’ he adds. 
Trudeau actively campaigned for defeat of the autonomy 


| referendum. 


A grant from the Quebec government enabled the 
center to establish a Quebec Studies Program, a compo- 
nent of the Canadian Studies Program that encourages 
exchanges between Duke students and faculty and those 
of universities in Quebec. Short visits to campus, lec- 
tures, colloquia and opportunities for research in Quebec 
are among the programs sponsored. In May the first group 





of Duke students went to the University of Montreal for 
three weeks of intensive study in French. 

A knowledge of the culture and politics of Quebec is 
essential for a thorough understanding of Canada, Tirya- 
kian claims. ‘‘It is too easy for Americans to identify 
Canada as just an English-speaking country that is very 
much like the U.S.,”’ he says. The Canadian population 
as a whole is approximately 25 percent French-speaking. 
Quebec is approximately 80 percent French-speaking, 
making it a sort of ‘“Latin American’’ island in the pre- 
dominately Anglo-Saxon Canada, he explains. 

Separatist feelings are not isolated to Quebec, Leach 
says. “‘Alberta and British Columbia have long felt rest- 
less and have pushed for recognition of their individual- 
ity.’’ Now the wealthiest region of Canada because of 
abundant natural resources, western Canada once was the 
victim of what Kornberg calls “‘internal colonialism.”’ 
Recently, the government of Alberta awarded a grant to 
the center for study and discussion of these western Cana- 
dian concerns. 

“*Western Canadians had the feeling that they were 
being exploited in the best colonial fashion,’’ Kornberg 
says. For example, the western provinces were required 
by the Ontario-dominated government to sell their wheat 
on foreign markets but had to buy their manufactured 
goods only from the eastern provinces. The western pro- 
vinces ‘‘didn’t get control of their natural resources until 
well into the 20th century,’’ he adds, which contributed to 
the feeling of exploitation. 

The west’s natural resources—oil, potash, natural 
gas and forests among the most abundant—make the 
region vital to Canada’s economic well-being. But these 
provinces have had little influence in the national govern- 
ment. ‘‘They want to exercise a voice in the direction of 
national affairs and governmental policy,’’ Kornberg 
says. A strong belief exists that Ottawa governs without 
the west. No seats in the present parliament were won by 
Trudeau’s Liberal Party in British Columbia, Alberta or 
Saskatchewan. 

The western provinces—and all the provincial gov- 
ernments—may get a greater role in Canadian govern- 
ment soon if the Quebec referendum has any effect. 
‘*Quebec lost a battle, but the war is not over,’’ Leach 
explains. Trudeau raised the idea of constitutional revi- 
sion, a long-time project of his, during the campaign and 





has set the first of a series of constitutional meetings for 
September. Constitutional revision had been previously 
opposed by the provinces; now, however, constitutional 
change has more support. 

These constitutional meetings may “‘in a few years 
bring about a new constitution which will probably for- 
malize the power of the provinces,’’ Leach says. ‘‘The 
provinces will become the focal point of the Canadian 
government.’’ With this decentralization, Kornberg says, 
Canada ‘‘will not really be a federal union but a confed- 
eration, a union of provinces.’’ 

~ One proposed constitutional change would revamp 
the Senate, the upper house of the Canadian parliament. 
The Canadian Senate, unlike that of the United States, has 
membership distributed in proportion to the population of 
the provinces. The western provinces would like to see 
this body modified to be a ‘‘House of the Provinces,”’ 
with a set number of representatives from each province 
appointed by the provincial governments. ‘The members 
would be directed instruments of the provincial govern- 
ments and would have real legislative powers,’’ Kornberg 
explains. But whatever the changes, Kornberg expects 
Trudeau to remain in office long enough to see that the 
revision process is successfully under way. 

Would a greater understanding of our northern 
neighbor ease the anti-American sentiment that has de- 
veloped in Canada in the past few years? Joel Smith, a 
Duke sociology professor who has taught a seminar on 
anti-Americanism, thinks it would. He says much of this 
sentiment stems from the exploitive actions of U.S. cor- 
porations which look at Canada as ‘‘a 51st state.’’ 

He warns, ‘*As long as U.S. citizens continue to 
know nothing about Canada, anti-Americanism will con- 
tinue.”’ 

And so the Canadian Studies Center continues its 
efforts to correct American’s blind spots about Canada. 
‘‘People in the U.S. tend to overlook who their neighbors 
are by looking very far away,’’ Tiryakian notes. ‘‘Many 
social changes occur on our doorstep without our becom- 
ing aware of it.”’ 


NG 
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rphaned as a baby, he lost his wife two 
years ago, and the rest of his family is in the 
Malagasy Republic off the coast of East 
Africa. His living quarters are smaller than 
his needs and he only has human contact 
for a few minutes each day. 

Nigel the lonely lemur is ‘‘making time until we 
can get a mate for him,” says Michael Stuart, manager 
of the Duke Primate Center. 

Nigel is a Propithecus verreauxi coquereli, or a 
Coquerel’s sifaka, the only one of his genus in captivity 
anywhere in the world. Fifty million years ago the 
lemur family was scattered over North America, 
Europe and East Asia, but today it survives only on the 
island of Malagasy. Isolated by time and biological 
competition, today the lemurs are threatened by 
economics and politics. 

Increases in the human population and ongoing — 
habitat destruction by local agricultural methods have 
put most lemurs on the endangered species list. The 
Malagasy government, which is under community 
leadership and has strong ties to the Soviet Union and 
North Korea, banned all exportation of animals in 
1975. 

When Stuart and the center’s director, Elwyn 
Simon, visited the republic last October, they were told 
that the country “‘had been taken time and time again,” 
so before an animal would be permitted to leave, the 
government wanted something in return: They wanted 
Duke to accept a Malagasian student. 








As soon as the arrangements are cleared by the 
Malagasy government, a student from the republic will 
come to Duke for four months. 

‘We'll teach him everything we can about lemur 
management,”’ Stuart says. 

The university and a conservationist have pro- 
vided funds, and the student is expected in the fall. 

If the plans for the Malagasian student’s training 
work out, and if the primate center’s 70-page-plus per- 
mit request for clearance to import five Coquerel’s 
sifakas is granted by the U.S. government, the center 
will reopen negotiations with the Malagasy govern- 

- ment. 

Stuart says he thinks Duke is exempt from some of 
the imperialist stigma of the West because it is an 
academic institution. 

‘*We are reasonably hopeful that they will discuss 
it [the exportation of the lemurs] with us,”’ Stuart says, 
adding that he and Simon were encouraged by the 
officials they talked to in October. 

‘‘In many respects we can do more for them than 
they can do for us,’’ Stuart says, noting that lemurs are 
a national treasure in the Malagasy Republic, but the 
government has been unable to protect the animals 
from the threat of extinction. 

“The primate center conducts only studies which 
are compatible with the conservation and breeding of 
these rare mammals,”’ reads a center brochure. Stuart 
adds, ‘‘We think that we have a very important con- 
tribution to make in terms of saving the species.’’ Most 
of the center’s research is behavioral, but ‘‘in effect we 
have become conservationists.’’ 

Nigel is one of many endangered prosimians nur- 
tured at the primate center, the only university-based 
facility and the largest of the three institutions in the 
world devoted to the study of the anatomy, behavior 
and history of the prosimian suborder of primates. 

Prosimians are man’s most primitive living rela- 
tives, ‘‘the first step in the road to man’’ through evolu- 
tion, Stuart says. Despite the fact that lemurs on 
Malagasy have diverged and evolved to fit their habitat 
“they still form the closest model in anatomical, gene- 
tic and biochemical bases to man 50 million years ago,”’ 
Stuart adds. 

Primates are characterized by the dominance of 
visual orientation and tendency to vertical body pos- 
ture. Lemurs live in trees and have long tails, five digits 
on each limb, relatively developed olfactory organs, 
and strong hindlimbs for leaping distances of up to 30 
feet between branches. 

Lemurs are social animals, and need much mental 
_ Stimulation and at least some physical contact to sur- 
Vive in captivity. 


*. 





In the wild they live in groups of two to 10, usually 
as a nuclear family, Stuart says, staying in close con- 
tact with each other. They touch as they sit and sleep, 
and spend hours of the day grooming each other. 

Nigel has a human groomer, graduate student 
Andrea Katz, who spends a few minutes almost every 
day to approximate his normal social interaction. He 
hangs on the cage wall or clings to her as she strokes 
him. Nigel tries to reciprocate the only way he knows, 
by scraping her skin with his teeth. 

Lemurs’ lower incisors form a comb for cleaning 
their fur, and Katz’s lower arms are scarred from 
Nigel’s attentions. When he is excited he scrapes 
harder, but he is generally easy-going. 

Katz is careful to maintain rapport with Nigel, 
while not treating him as a pet. She can’t be with him 
every day, and he must be adaptable if and when the 
center finds him a new mate. 

‘‘Nigel is the jewel in our crown,”’ Stuart says, 
slightly smiling, ‘“because he is rare, but more because 
he has so much personality. It’s hard not to be an- 
thropomorphic when you care for him on a day-to-day 
basis. We see these animals as friends and associates.” 

The primate center has been successful in study- 
ing and breeding prosimians. Stuart admits modestly, 
‘‘We do know more than anybody else. 

‘‘The more we learn the more we find that we 
don’t know, though,”’ Stuart adds, explaining that the 
center could learn more if it could expand its facilities. 
Little is known, for instance, about lemurs’ dietary 
requirements and life cycles. 

Nigel’s parents died before Simon and Stuart 
came to the center, but Stuart suspects it was because 
then no one realized that mango leaves were essential 
to the Coquerel’s sifaka’s diet. 

Nigel’s mango leaves arrive monthly by mail from 
a benefactor in Florida. The center needs money for a 
greenhouse for dietary needs and experiments, and for 
better housing for its vertical clingers and leapers. 

The Duke Primate Center was originally estab- 
lished in 1968 in a secluded part of Duke Forest with 
grants from the National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health. Duke now provides 40 
percent of the operating funds and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation provides 60 percent, Stuart says. 

The permit procedure to win clearance for im- 
ported animals is ‘“extremely complex...sometimes the 
paperwork takes eight months,”’ he explains. Duke’s 
request was published in the April Federal Register for 
public comment. If the permit is granted and the 
Malagasy government agrees to Duke’s request, the 
center will have to seek funds from organizations and 
individuals to pay for the transportation and personnel 


involved in bringing the Coquerel’s sifakas to this 
country, and for more housing at the center. 

Stuart says he fears for Nigel’s future and wonders 
whether his grandchildren will have a chance to see 
animals like Nigel. 

The lonely lemur needs kindred company, and 
there are many problems in the Malagasy Republic that 


- may prevent the solution to his predicament. Stuart 


says the political regime in Malagasy could collapse, 
increasing the hunting of lemurs for food. ‘‘The coun- 
try has severe economic problems,”’ he says, and laws 
to protect lemurs are not enforced. 

Stuart likens the situation to America’s past. 
‘“‘Wildlife took last place until the country became 
affluent enough to afford conservation.” 

Lemurs are hardy animals, he says, and Nigel is 
obviously healthy as he hops around his cage, chomps 
on carrots and mango leaves, or sits on a perch to 
watch passer-by, while curling his long tail inside itself 
and swiveling his neck as he studies visitors with his 
round green eyes. 

But red tape, politics, economics and human na- 
ture stand between Nigel and his species’ survival. 


ANNETTE TUCKER ’81 
Tucker, a political science major, is a summer intern for 
a Cleveland, Ohio, television station. This fall she will 
be editor of Aeolus, the Chronicle’s weekly magazine. 
This article first appeared in the Summer Chronicle and 
is reprinted by permission. 
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Football forecast 





After last season’s less-than-stellar 2-8-1 performance, Duke football 
must, as they say, start from scratch. Head Coach Red Wilson is the 
man charged with reassessing the team’s abilities and reshaping the 
Blue Devils into a conference contender. Wilson expresses optimism 
about what lies ahead for the Duke football program as he begins his 


second year as its top man. 


**The main thing that we will be stressing about our 
team is that we are in a rebuilding stage,’’ Wilson says. “‘I 
don’t believe that anyone who has been following Duke 
football for the past several years would do anything but 
say that our program has definitely been down.”’ 

The end of this rebuilding stage may not be far off, 
however. “‘I believe that in four to five years we will be 
extremely competitive—it takes that long to get your 
philosophy embedded, to mold your coaching staff and 
your football team,’’ explains Wilson, the former head 
coach at Elon College. 

To build the solid foundation that will bring Duke up 
from the depths of the ACC cellar, Wilson and his staff 
have been busy recruiting “‘character kids.’’ 

““When we recruit, our number one objective is to 
get someone who can not only contribute in football, but 
who can contribute to Duke like any other student 
accepted,’’ Wilson says. “‘If you get a player who is of 
high quality, who has character and high aspirations, then 
you re going to build a football program on a very sound 
footing.”’ 

Among the freshmen who will be arriving for prac- 
tice mid-August are one Angier B. Duke scholar, six 
pre-meds and a standout quarterback from California. 
Wilson proudly notes that Duke competed successfully 
with other top academic schools for these student- 
athletes. 

Inexperience was a major problem for last season’s 
Blue Devil team. Wilson, a North Carolina native and a 
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Davison College graduate, says this year the team will 
draw upon “‘youthful experience.’’ With the smallest 
group of senior players Duke has had recently, Wilson 
will have to rely heavily on his sophomores and juniors 
“*with freshmen to help out in certain spots.”’ 

Wilson singles out the defensive and offensive back- 
fields as areas where the team will be the least ex- 
perienced; three defensive starters and the starting quar- 
terback were among those who graduated. “‘But, we have 
some shining lights that we think are beginning to glow a 
little bit,’ he comments. *‘We’re going to play these 
positions with kids who are fine athletes—young, but 
outstanding athletes.’’ 

Consequently, the Blue Devils will be abandoning 
last year’s veer offense for a pass-oriented offense. Steve 
Spurrier, a former Heisman Trophy winner and profes- 
sional quarterback, will be responsible for teaching the 
new “‘multiple offense’’ to the Duke quarterbacks. Wil-- 
son says, ““He will talk to them as a quarterback would 
talk to another quarterback, and I feel that this will be a 
big help.’’ It is easier to teach the pass patterns used in this 
offense than the pitch used in the old veer offense, he - 
adds. 

**TIf you look at the schools in our category—Stan- 
ford, Rice, Northwestern, the academic schools—the 
way they are successful is through the airways, by putting 
the ball up in the air,’’ Wilson explains. ‘*It makes for an 
exciting game for the spectators and you can more easily 
recruit kids who love to catch the football.”’ 


But last year Duke did not have the players who 
could throw the football. ““We didn’t have a chance of 
winning with a passing attack last year. No way. But we 
do this year.”’ 

Wilson says Craig Browning, last year’s back-up 
quarterback, has a slight edge in the battle for No. 1 
position as a result of his performance in spring practice. 
But, Brent Clinksdale, a junior, and Ben Bennett, the 
freshman from California, will be able to challenge for the 
position in the fall. 

The Duke team will have its work cut out for it, with 
Auburn and South Carolina on the schedule in addition to 
the regular ACC foes. Wilson assesses his conference 
opponents this way: ‘‘Well, you have to go with the 
perennial powerhouses. You have to go with Maryland, 
you have to go with Clemson, you have to go with 
Carolina. You certainly have to put State in a darkhorse 
role and Wake Forest as a possibility.’’ He adds that 
Virginia could be a contender and “‘the only two teams 
right now that will be completely counted out will be 
Duke and Georgia Tech.”’ 

Duke won’t be counted out for long, however, if 
Wilson has his way. The team’s new slogan will be 
‘*1980: A brand new ballgame,’’ and as Wilson says, it 
shows that ‘‘a lot of things are going to make a big change 
in 1980—a brand new stadium [Wallace Wade Stadium is 
now undergoing renovations], anew weight room, a new 
offense.’’ And if these have any influence at all, Duke’s 
rebuilding efforts will be well underway. 








very summer they arrive in droves, eager to 

get a taste of the real world. They work at 

the State Department, the Migrant Legal 

Action Program, the Environmental Pro- 

tection Agency and the Carter-Mondale 
campaign. They do research, answer mail, draft pro- 
posals and clip newspapers. And there are so many of them 
that Duke hosts a reception for them in June. 

They are Duke’s summer interns in Washington, D.C. 

For periods ranging from two to three months, approx- 
imately 100 Duke students—mostly rising seniors—work 
full time for government agencies and departments and for a 
variety of public policy- or communications-related 
businesses. These students perform many different duties 
and get varied experience, but they are all doing internships 
to supplement their classroom experience. 

Bonnie Bain, the internship director of Duke’s Institute 
of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs, calls internships 
“complementary classroom experiences.”’ 

“*Students really want to test what they learn in the 
classroom,”’ Bain says. ““They want to find out: ‘Is this what 
teally goes on?’ ”’ 

Bain believes an internship should be ‘‘academically 
structured.’’ Students in the public policies internship pro- 
gram (a requirement for the major) must take pre-internship 
courses in their areas of interest during the spring, attend 
weekly seminars while in Washington and write papers 
describing and evaluating their experiences. They are also 
encouraged to take follow-up courses in the fall. Students are 
given course credit for their summer internships and $1,000 
stipends to help meet their expenses if they are in one of the 
program’s usual areas of health policy, communications 
policy, health and safety or justice (justice internships are 
done in the Raleigh-Durham area). 

The political science program is not as structured as its 
counterpart in public policies. It is open to all majors and 
serves mainly as an information resource for prospective 
intems. Unlike the public-policies program, students 
contact sponsors themselves. Political science interns are 
not required to take courses or write papers. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of last summer’s interns were paid by 
their sponsors for internships in the media, government and 
public policy. 

Jay Grogan, an intern at ABC’s ‘“Issues and An- 
swers,’’ says his internship is “‘just a personal broadening 
experience for me.’’ He plans to go to law school next year, 
he explains, but first wants to learn about journalism. His 
sponsors have given him a variety of duties and allow him a 
great deal of freedom. ‘“They realize that I’m here to get an 
experience, an all-encompassing one.”’ 

But an internship’s biggest selling point is the part it 
plays in career counseling. ‘‘They’re really good in helping 
students learn not only what they want to do, but also what 
they don’t want to do,’’ says Louise Walker, director of the 
political science internship program. 

JoAnn Spanbauer, an intern at Washington Monthly 
magazine, says she’s considering publishing or communica- 
tions law, but is “‘not really sure about what I’m going to 
do.’’ Her internship has spurred her interest in book pub- 
lishing, she says, so she’s thinking about taking a publishing 
course next summer. 

: Jed Newman, a senior from Virginia, says his in- 
ternship fits in well with his interest in politics. He is a 
researcher for the Congressional Quarterly and has found 
that his work there and his work as the coordinator of the 
weekly seminars for political science interns has given him a 
clearer picture of the ‘“channels of communication’”’ in 

Washington. 

: Lynn Schneider, a 1975 public policies intern who is 

now an intern sponsor at DWJ Associates in Washington, 
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says ‘interns do look at it as a career step.’’ She says her 
summer internship was instrumental in getting her current 
job. ‘An internship gives you a leg up on people who don’t 
pursue something in their career field during the summer.”’ 

Getting closer to a career in politics or government was 
one of Pam Evan’s motives for doing an internship in Rep. 
Bill Gradison’s office. ‘‘Many interns are hired later for staff 
positions,’’ explains Evans, a senior from Ohio. 

A summer in the capital is not all work, however. The 
weekly seminars provide interns with a chance to meet 
professionals from many fields and discuss the issues of the 
day. Other agencies host speakers and programs for interns 
as well. ““There’s never a lack of anything to do,’’ Evans 
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says. 

Many interns live with other interns, from Duke and 
from other schools. Washington affords a wide variety of 
concerts, plays, bars and museums to keep the interns enter- 
tained. ‘*I’m being kind of a tourist,’’ explains Michael 
Kaelin, an intern at the House Select Committee on Aging. 

What should the ideal intern be like? Michele Clause, a 
former public policies intern who is now an intern sponsor at 
the Carter-Mondale campaign, says she wants people who 
are ambitious and who ‘‘have shown the capacity to work 
hard.”’ 

“*The hours are long and there’s a lot of hectic activity 
right now, so the person has to be willing to put a lot into the 
internship,”’ she adds. 

In some organizations the work an intern does is vital, 
as in the Carter-Mondale campaign. ‘“We would be a lot 
more overworked without our interns, and some things 
would not get done,’’ Clause says. 

And Duke’s interns are ambitious. Grogan says, “‘How 
good the internship will be will depend on what I make of it. 
I’m trying to stick my foot in as many doors as I can.”’ 

An intern at Rafshoon Communications/Pro- 
duction, Genevieve Henderson says she found this advertis- 
ing job herself and turned it into an internship. She agrees 
that her internship will only be what she makes of it. “‘It 
leaves a lot of room for your own initiative,’’ she explains. 

Even with the growing number of students across the 
country doing internships, the reputation of Duke’s interns is 
growing. ‘“The people who have had them usually want 
them again,’’ Walker says. 

‘‘Students are what make your program,”’ Bain says. 
‘“We’ ve been very fortunate. Duke’s reputation is spreading 
by word of mouth.”’ 

And as the popularity of summer internships grows, so 
will the contingent of Duke students in Washington grow. 
As Henderson says, ‘‘If Duke had a sister city, it would 
be Washington.’”’ 

NG 
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Alumni Gazette 


News from the Duke University Alumni Association 


Have Trish, will travel 


Duke Travel is going in all directions— 
stateside and abroad, on sea and inthe air, 
by bus, dory and even paddlewheel. For 
Trish Robertson, Alumni Affairs travel coor- 
dinator, this just about matches her infec- 
tious sense of adventure. 

“I'm like a dog jumping into the car 
when someone says, ‘let’s go,’" she 
beams. “After 30 years of married life in the 
Navy, I've gone from the Mandarin Hotel in 
Hong Kong to traveling cross-country by 
car with two kids in diapers.” 

Her tremendous enthusiasm for travel, 
a prerequisite for the gypsy-like life of the 
military, has carried her around the world. 

“When we lived in the Phillipines, we 
traveled the Orient extensively,” Robertson 
says, “and I've done independent travel in 
Europe. I've even studied, hoping to go 
into travel when we settled in one spot.” 

And that spot was Durham, when hus- 
band Robbie joined the Duke law faculty in 
1976. Recently he accompanied a Duke 
tour group to the British Isles, lecturing 
aboard ship on contemporary naval and 
maritime issues. 

Robertson came to Alumni Affairs in the 
summer of 1979 when the travel program 
was expanded. There previously had been 
an average of three major trips per year. 
But last year eight trips gave approximate- 
ly 300 alumni a broader range of travel 
experiences. 

More changes are coming for the 1981 
program—from boat trips on the Rhine to 
steamboats down the Mississippi, from 
visiting Charleston's Spoleto Festival to rid- 
ing the Salmon River rapids in |daho. 

“There's been a great interest in 
broadening the appeal of alumni travel,” 
Robertson explains. ‘We'll have more edu- 
cational trips using Duke faculty as re- 
sources for lecturing and planning. We've 
recently involved the Youngs [Charles from 
the history faculty and Betty from the East 
Campus Library]in planning itineraries 
and informal lectures for the England in 
Depth program.” 

By including more domestic and re- 
creational trips, Robertson hopes to 
appeal to younger alumni. “Last year the 
median class year was 1942,” she says. 
“Of course, there's a lot to see in the States, 
at more reasonable prices and without a 
long airplane trip. Some, like Spoleto, will 
stretch over along weekend, and the Sal- 
mon River trip, with hiking, camping and 
boating, will offer the type of holiday that 
appeals to special interests.” 


_»- August 1980 


Robertson outside China’s royal palace 


Robertson has also included a good 
deal of flexibility in the travel package. “If 
people want to go ashore and poke around 
on their own, they can,” she stresses. “The 
basic package has a wide range for inde- 
pendent planning. Many people rent cars 
inthe areas we visit. | realize people travel 
for different reasons and have different in-_ 
terests. Our informal lectures are for those 
who want more background. They're cer- 
tainly not compulsory.” 

Before most trips Robertson contacts 
alumni living in the areas to be visited and 
arranges informal get-togethers. A cocktail 
party ina Melbourne hotel suite gave a 
Duke foresty graduate a chance to quiz 
some retired foresters living in Australia. 

“Everyone on the trip enjoyed meeting 
locals who went to Duke,” she says. “They 





would almost cling to them.” 

Duke Travel now relies on regularly 
scheduled flights instead of group charter 
flights. “We can get as good or better 
prices today by using non-charter trips. 
Also, alumni don’t have to come to Raleigh- 
Durham airport to start their trip,’’ Robert- 
son explains. 

She urges alumni interested in particu- 
lar trips to use the Register’s travel ad 
coupons. Brochures will be sent only upon 
request, rather than in general mailings as 
inthe past. “Alumni can’t assume they will 
receive brochures unless they send us the 
coupon request. The cost of mailing to all 
alumni can add as much as $56 per person 
to the cost of atrip. And we want to save 
potential Duke travellers as much as possi- 
ble.” 





Medialums con 


The Chronicle, that“towerofcampus 
thought in action,” is older than Duke itself. 
From its beginnings as the Trinity Chronicle 
in 1905 to its present status as acampus 
daily (circulation: 12,000), the Chronicle 
has been clarion of much campus thought ~ 
and controversy. To commemorate its 75th 
anniversary, past Chronicle editors and 
other alumnimedia-typeshavebeenin- _ 
vited back to campus for a reunion guaran- 
teed tomake headlines. Activitiesforthe 
weekend—Nov. 7, 8 and 9—include a ban- — 
quet and political forum, career confer- 
ences for undergraduates interested in 
journalism, the Duke-Wake Forest football 
game, and a tour of the new electronic ! 
Chronicle. It promises to be a prime-time 
media event. 


Born again : 


After years of inactivity, the Duke club in 
Wilmington, Del., had asummer revival, of — 
sorts, thanks to a local, hard-working or- 
ganizational committee. Emily and Ed 
Rosenberg '50hostedapicniconthe _ 
grounds of their home, complete with “im- 
ported” Southern barbeque, for a crowd of 
140 Duke alums. The Class of '60 had the 
most in attendance and a drawing netted 
one lucky winner an autographed basket- 
ball from the Duke team. No backsliders, 
the Wilmington club plans a September 
meeting featuring auniversity speaker. 


Where were you? 


Members of the classes of 1930 and 1955 
who did not attend Alumni Weekend can 

still order their reunion booklets with names q 
and addresses of classmates. Senda 
check, payable to Duke, to: Class of 30 
($3.50), or Class of '55 ($3), Reunion Book- | 
let, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 

27706. 
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You should have received your dues notice by now and 

are perhaps wondering about the reasons, uses and im- 
pact of your contribution. So we've asked Alumni Affairs 
Director Paul Vick for some straight-forward answers to 
your probable questions: 


Why isn’t there an across-the-board, set amount for 
dues, instead of the $15, $10 or $5 formula? 


The dues structure was changed this year by the General 
Alumni Association's board of directors in order to develop 
the participation of all alumni inthe dues program. The 
majority of alumni pays $15, those who graduated six to 10 
years ago pay $10, and those out of school within the last 
five years pay $5. The board recognizes the financial 
considerations and job levels of more recent Duke gradu- 
ates and set the structure more in keeping with their ability 
to contribute. 


How many alums pay dues? How much is collected? 
And what do you do with it? 


‘Onatwo-year average from both graduate and under- 

_ graduate degree programs, about 18 percent of our 

_ approximately 58,000 alumni pay dues. That has brought 

| inan average of $50,000 for the Alumni Affairs general 
fund. Dollars generated by the dues program go back to 
alumni. You are the recipients of those dollars—for the 
programming needs of local associations, some admis- 
sions activities, Alumni Weekend, faculty speakers 
bureau, student programs such as the Career Confer- 
ence, homecoming, alumni parents of freshmen and 

_ senior class picnics, the freshman directory, and special 
projects such as Undergraduate Teaching Awards, the 
Alumni Scholarship Fund, and the upcoming National 
Leadership Conference. Inthe last year we've tried to 
develop programming that meets the needs, concerns 
and desires of alumni, and this is reflected in the board's 
decision in setting up the dues structure for 1980. 


Do my dues pay salaries and upkeep on Alumni House, 
too? 


Definitely not. The university continues to support the 
_ majority of Alumni Affairs’ expenses, about $3.50 to every 
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| Ifyou're ever in Durham and find yourself 
; | going around Duke’s traffic circle looking 
‘ | for directions, take the exit directly oppo- 

| site the chapel, Chapel Drive, and turn 

| right at Alumni House. We are here week- 

days and can provide you with maps, in- 

| formation or answers to your questions. If 

| you'd like to meet with a student, faculty 

| member or administrator, or take acampus 
| tour, we can set up an appointment for you 
| inadvance. Of course, we can't offer room 
and board, but we will help you locate 
accomodations in the area and even give 
you acup of coffee. Contact us at Alumni 
| House, 614 Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C. 
Bl 27706, or call (919) 684-5114. 








Giving the dues 





Vick: ‘‘You are the recipients’’ 


$1 of dues. In other words, the university covers operating 
costs, salaries, computer operations (all active alumni files 
are on computer), and even the expenses of putting out 
the Register. The expanded alumni travel program was set 
up to be self-liquidating, thus freeing dues revenues for 
other alumni programming needs. 


| Nuestra casa es su casa 





isn’t my dues payment just a drop in the bucket? 


Absolutely not. Writing that check makes a significant 
difference. Any so-called small contribution to Duke is felt, 
and the dues program is a prime example of that fact. Over 
the past 10 years, gifts of $5 and $10 have totaled about 
$50,000. Your dues payment has a major impact on the 
nature and quality of programming we can provide. The 
number of alumni paying dues has increased about 25 
percent in the last two years, and, as we hope you've 
noticed, programming has improved to meet your needs. 
Also, there is a significant impact on the university, in that 
we don't have to seek additional funding. If there were no 
dues program, in order to provide the current levels of 
programming for alumni, we would have to seek a30 
percent increase in university funding. And with today’s 
economic conditions, that would be an unrealistic request, 
financially. But let me stress that payment of dues is very 
important to the support of both alumni programming and 
the support of the university. Itis possible to do thatin 
small contributions. 


Why dol receive two types of dues notices, one from 
Alumni Affairs and one from my professional school? 


The various professional schools—nursing, engineering, 
medicine, divinity and so forth—have formed their own 
associations as separate entities and have instituted their 
own dues. Their dues programs support their own activi- 
ties, publications and mailings, and sometimes there is an 
overlap. However, the general alumni fund continues to 
provide support for all alumni. There is no exclusion of 
professional schools from general alumni activities. The 
decision was made this year to do duplicate mailings 
because they served different functions. So, by support- 
ing both dues programs, you are more than doubling your 
support of all alumni activities. 











Duke Alumni 


A picture-perfect weeken 


The weather seemed made to order for the 1100 who returned for Alumni 
Weekend 1980. About half were housed on campus in Edens and Few 
quadrangles. And most events—the cocktail party, banquet, lecture and 
traditional picnic—were all sell-outs. Individual class activities ranged from a 
Chinese buffet to a black-tie dinner in the art museum. Reunion coordinator 
Jesse Colvin gives credit to his reunion chairpersons and their attendance 
committees. ‘“Thanks to their collective efforts, overall attendance was up 30 
percent this year.”’ 
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A half-century of Duke loyalty 
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Alumni Weekend Forum: 
The race for the White House 


Under the microscope at Gross Chem 


Jimmy “the Greek’’ Snyder brought national attention 
to Alumni Weekend’s presidential election forum 
when he predicted that Ronald Reagan would be the 
next president. 


Snyder’s prediction came during a Saturday morn-’ 


ing of political analysis, election forecasting and one- 
liners before a standing-room-only crowd in Gross 
Chem auditorium. 

James David Barber, Duke political science pro- 
fessor and author of ‘‘The Presidential Character’’ and 
‘The Pulse of Politics,’ moderated the panel discus- 
sion. Judy Woodruff °68, NBC’s White House corres- 
pondent, Jonathan Miller *75, formerly direct-mail di- 
rector for the George Bush campaign, and Snyder, 
oddsmaker and political analyst, all relayed their 
thoughts on the current campaign. 

Applause greeted Snyder’s prediction that 
““there’s just no way the Republicans are going to get 
beat.’’ He also predicted that Reagan would pick Bush 
to be his running-mate. But, Snyder added jokingly, ‘‘If 
I had my choice to vote for president, it would be 
Sadat.”’ 

The panelists were not in agreement about the 
election outcome, however. Miller, who was president 
of the University Union while at Duke, said, ‘‘Despite 
how good it looks this year, we [the Republicans] are 
not going to win it.’ He called Carter ‘‘a good politi- 
cian”’ and said he has the best campaign organization of 
the candidates. 

Miller criticized the primary system, calling it ‘‘a 
bizarre, absurd system”’ and ‘‘a horrible way to nomi- 
nate a president.” He said the primary season was too 
rushed, giving the candidates little time to plan or to 
consider the issues. 

‘We planned Iowa like it was the Normandy inva- 
sion; we planned every other primary like the retreat 
from Saigon,”’ Miller said. 

Woodruff also had some observations about the 
primary system. She said the Carter-controlled Demo- 
cratic National Committee scheduled the primaries so 
that the earliest ones would be in states in which Carter 
was strongest, giving him an early lead in the race for 
delegates. 

“Carter very effectively learned to use the White 
House,’’ Woodruff said, and was able to use the hos- 
tage and Afghanistan crises as rallying points, thus 
overcoming last fall’s predictions that Kennedy would 
win the Democratic nomination. 

The candidates were the butt of most of the 
panelists’ jokes, much to the audiences’ enjoyment. 
Woodruff said, ‘‘Anderson is the flip side of 
Reagan—he’s got a young face and old hair.”’ 

Barber said of Carter, *‘He told us that he’d never 
lie. Well, the man is lying to the Russians and we’re 
allowed to listen.” 

And Reagan, too, took his share of the barbs. 
Barber said Reagan ‘‘is the one you know from the 
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movies’’ and has an approach to education in which 
“we learn from what comes out of our mouths.”’ 

Barber began the discussion by calling this cam- 
paign ‘a most peculiar year.’’ Few voters are happy 
with a choice among this group of candidates, and so 
“those of you who are not in despair about it have got 
to be taking a humorous view,’’ he commented. 

Following the panel discussion, representatives 
from the classes of 1980, 1960, 1940 and 1920 gave their 
perceptions of the political climate at Duke during 
those election years. 

Florence Taussig ’80 commented on the wide stu- 
dent interest in the current campaigns, and said early 
student polls showed strong support for Bush and 
Kennedy. 

Laney Funderburk ’60 said he could remember 
very little political awareness on campus. 

For Carol Hoover ’40, the mood of patriotism at 
Duke on the eve of World War II was ‘‘more fear than 
fervor,’ with Roosevelt seen by many as ‘‘larger than 
life.” 

William Powell ’20 remembered that the Democ- 
ratic vice presidential candidate spoke to Trinity 
College’s graduating class of 1920, and his statement of 
opposition to the League of Nations ‘‘brought cheers 
from the student body.’’ He said Warren G. Harding’s 
slogans of ‘‘a return to normalcy”’ and ‘‘put America 
first’’ were what the people wanted to hear. 

‘Though many students approved the slogans of 
Harding, some, including myself, were opposed to his 
moral standards,’ Powell concluded. 

Barber’s closing remarks included the observation 
that the media, which he called ‘‘dramatists,’’ now act 
as interpreters of world events ‘‘for the rest of us.”” He 
charged the audience of almost 400 with the responsi- 
bility of getting involved in the political process be- 
cause, ‘‘as Duke graduates, you are the elite.”’ 





Alumni reaction panel: Taussig ’80, Funderburk ’60, Hoover ’40 and Powell ’20 
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Write: Bonnie Meeks, Class Notes Editor, Alumni Affairs, Duke University, Durham, N.C. 27706 


News of alumni who have received graduate 
or professional degrees but did not attend Duke 
as undergraduates appears under the year in 
which the advanced degree was awarded. 
Otherwise the year designates the person’s 
undergraduate class. Married couples 
representing different class years are usually 
listed under the earlier year. 








20s & °30s 


William Henry Shaw °26, M.Ed. ’33, of Columbus, 
Ga., has been named the third recipient of the James 
W. Woodruff Memorial Award, named for the dis- 
tinguished Columbus civic and business leader who 
was killed in an auto accident in 1976. It is given 
annually to any man or woman who has shown exem- 
plary achievement in business, professional, person- 
al or religious life. Shaw was superintendent of the 
school system for 28 years and retired in 1973. In 
April he retired after 34 years as teacher of the Sun- 
day school class which bears his name. 


Roland ‘‘Foley”’ Farley ’30, a true ‘‘Iron Duke”’ 
who sparkled in three sports, was inducted into the 
Duke Sports Hall of Fame last April. He made his 
mark at Duke in football and basketball, but he was at 
his best on the baseball diamond. He and his wife 
Elsie Gibson Farley °31 live in Greenville, N.C. 


Charles B. Fisher ’32, an Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States agent since 1929, recent- 
ly received a 50-year plaque at an Atlanta ceremony 
in his honor. Active memberships for Fisher also 
include the Boy Scouts of America, from whom he 
_received the distinguished Silver Beaver Award, 
Civitan Club of America and the American Legion. 
_Heisa former Atlanta Alumni Association chairman. 


_ Benjamin T. Williams M. Div. 32 was honored last 

_ March by the Home Builders Class of the First United 

_ Methodist Church in Albuquerque, N.M., for his 55 
years of service as a preacher and teacher. He has 
been teaching the class since 1952, a pasition he still 
holds. 


Lora-Frances Davis ’36 was honored in February 
with a retirement ceremony by the commanding 
general at Brooke Army Medical Center, where she 

_has served as chief medical librarian since December 
1959. She has also served the U.S. Army Health 
Services Command since 1973 as its librarian career 

_ program manager and as consultant for libraries. She 
was presented with a certificate of appreciation for 
more than 27 years of government service and witha 
plaque for outstanding service since 1959. She lives 
in San Antonio. 


Elliott M. Rountree M.Ed. °36, retired superinten- 
dent of Telfair County Schools in Georgia, served in 
Georgia’s first Silver Haired Legislature as senator 
from the 8th District and was chairman of the income 
and tax committee. Last May he participated in the 
1980 Congressional Senior Intern Program in 
Washington, D.C. 


William C. Jennings ’37 has retired as assistant 
director for financial affairs of the South Carolina 
Commission on Higher Education after more than 11 
years of service. He is a director of the Columbia, 
S.C., Rotary Club and serves in the United Way’s 
agency relations division. 


Hal C. Stephens *39 has retired after more than 40 
years as an executive director of the Boys’ Club, 
serving in Knoxville, Tenn., and Elizabeth City, 
N.C. Heis still active in the Gov. John Sevier Memo- 
rial Association, the First Baptist Church and Knox- 
ville’s Optimist Club. He and his wife Ann have two 
children. 


40s 


George Kelcec B.S.M.E. °41 has retired from Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co. after 39 years of service. 
He was assistant vice president for generation at the 


__utility’s corporate headquarters in Morristown, N.J. 
_ Heand his wife Virginia have one son. 


Werner Brown ’42 has retired as chairman of the 





board of Hercules Corp in Wilmington, Del., but will 
remain as a director. He also is a Duke President’s 
Associate and a member of the board of trustees. 


A. Coolidge Elkins B.S.M.E. ’45, the owner of - 
Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth in Durham, has been 
elected president of the North Carolina Automobile 
Dealers Association. 


James H. Corrigan Jr. B.S.M.E. ’47 has re- 
signed his executive position with R.J. Reynolds 
Industries, Inc., and has been named president and 
chief executive of Mebane Packaging Corp. He and 
his wife Barbara have three children and live in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Thomas B. Ferguson M.D. ’47 was presented the 
Award of Merit for distinguished scientific achieve- 
ment in medicine by the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Medical Society. He has also been elected vice presi- 
dent of the American Board of Medical Specialties, 
an organization that assists its members in evaluating 
and certifying physician specialists. 


Lonnie W. Hudson °48 has been promoted to invest- 
ment officer in the office of Wheat, First Securities, 
Inc. in Raleigh, N.C. He and his wife Ruth have two 
daughters. 


Nancy Hanks 49 has been elected to the charter 
board of directors of Independent Sector, an organ- 
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Department of Alumni Affairs 


Paul A. Vick ’66, director; Pauline D. Myers, 
assistant director; Barbara K. Pattishall, assis- 
tant director; Sharon S. Bair, coordinator, alum- 
ni programming; Patricia H. Bennett 76, coor- 
dinator, alumni admissions committees; Jesse 
Colvin’74, M.Ed. °75, coordinator, alumni 
reunions; Ellen M. English, field secretary; Pat- 
ricia L. Robertson, alumni travel coordinator; 
LindaT. Sigmon 69, field coordinator; N. Eli- 
zabeth Sullivan *78, coordinator, professional 
alumni association programming. 


General Alumni Association 
Board of Directors 


John A. Koskinen ’61, president; Albert F. 
Fisher’51,B.D.°54, vice president; Laurie E. 
Williamson ’71, vice president. 


James Applewhite 58, A.M. °60, Ph.D. °69; 
William E. ArantJr. 59; Frances Adams 
Blaylock 53; MarshallM. BoonM.B.A.°74; 
William T. Buice III LL.B. °64; William B. 
Bunn III’74,M.D.-J.D. °79; O. Charlie 
Chewning Jr. 57; Kay M.CouchB.S.N.°58; 
RobertG. Deyton’51,M.D.°55; Hilliard M. 
Eure III 58; Joan Finn-McCracken B.S.N. ‘58; 
F. Owen Fitzgerald B.D. 54; Sheldon Gulinson 
M.H.A. ’69; Robert D. Henry B.S.E. °77; Alice 
B. Hicks °69; James A. Howard LL.B. °49; 
Richard Maxwell B.S.C.E. °55; Jeffrey Mullins 
°64; Joanne Snow Osteen '58; Constance Peake 
P.T. Cert. °53; Clifford W. Perry Jr. °66; Alan 
E. Rimer B.S.C.E. °64; John L. Sherrill 50, 
Walter W. SimpsonM.B.A.°74; Margaret 
Taylor Smith 47; L. Neil Williams °58, J.D. 

61, past president. 
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ization designed to promote the tradition of giving 
and volunteering. She also is the vice chairman of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and a director of Conoco, 
Inc. and the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. She also serves as a trustee for Duke 
and the Conservation Foundation. 


Jane C. Williams °49 has been presented the 11th 
annual Raymond M. Bost Distinguished Professor 
Award by Lenoir-Rhyne College. The award is 
named for a former Lenoir-Rhyne president and rec- 
ognizes outstanding teaching. She is an associate 
professor of education and coordinator of the col- 
lege’s education of the hearing-impaired program. 


30s 


Virginia Nelle Bellamy A.M. °50, Ph.D. °52 has 
been awarded an honorary degree from the General 
Theological Seminary. She is archivist of the Epis- 
copal Church and adjunct professor of church history 
at the Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west. She lives in Austin, Texas. 


C. Donald McCullen °50 has been promoted to 
director of personnel at Acco Industries, Inc., in 
Trumbull, Conn. With the company since 1965, he 
was previously director of compensation and de- 
velopment. 


Burl F. Noggle 50, A.M. ’52, Ph.D. ’56, ahistory 
professor at Louisiana State University, has been 
awarded the 1980 Distinguished Faculty award by the 
university's Alumni Federation. He has been a facul- 
ty member at LSU for 19 years and a full professor for 
the last 12 years. 


Alice Haggard Brasfield ’52 has been ordained asa 
Presbyterian minister and is serving as interim pastor 
of the Embudo United Presbyterian Church. She lives 
in Dixon, N.M. 


Carl C. James ‘52, University of Maryland’s athle- 
tic director, has been named commissioner of the Big 
Eight Conference. He joined the Duke athletic staff in 
1954 and served in several capacities until he became 
athletic director in 1972, a position which he held 
until 1977. He and his wife Marjorie Pettit James 
*52 have two children. 


H. Douglas Neal ’52 is serving as administrator at 
the General Hospital in Valdese, N.C. 


Edward R. Strain Ph.D. ’52 has been in private 
practice in consulting psychology in Indianapolis, 
Ind., for 25 years. He and his wife Marsha have three 
children. 


Eugene M. Bernstein 53, A.M. 54, Ph.D. °S6, 
physics professor and head of the Van de Graaff 
Accelerator Laboratory at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, has been named chairman of the physics 
department. He has written more than 55 scientific 
papers. 2 


Stuart Bondurant M.D. °53, dean of the medical 
school at the University of North Carolina, has been 
installed president of the American College of Physi- 
cians, the national specialty organization represent- 
ing internal medicine and including some 14 related 
specialties. 


William A. Howe ’53 has been named vice president 
and general manager of the fluid power division of 
WABCO, adivision of American Standard Corp., in 
Lexington, Ky. He formerly was vice president of 
business and product planning with the Mosler Safe 
Co. 


R. William Bramberg Jr. ’54 has been nominated 
by President Carter as one of eight directors of the 
National Institute of Building Sciences and will serve 


as one of the president’s housing consultants until 
September 1983. He is the president of the Bramberg 
Management Organization, which is involved in in- 
vestment property acquisition, ownership, manage- 
ment and brokerage. He and his wife have three 
children and live in Clearwater, Fla. 


Joan Salkover Chase ’54 has received a master’s 
degree in journalism from New York University and 
has recently completed an internship with WNET-TV 
in New York. She and her husband Norman live in 
Manhattan and have two children. 


Nancy Jo Fox ’54 is educational affiliate and assis- 
tant registrar at the New York School of Interior 
Design. She is the daughter of Robert Eugene Fox 
*19 and the granddaughter of Ernest W. Fox °95, 
both deceased. 


Ronald H. Hawkins ’54 has been appointed vice 
president of human resources at Uniroyal, Inc., in 
Middlebury, Conn. He and his wife Margaret have 
two children and live in Cheshire. 


Kenneth B. Orr '54 was inaugurated in April as the 
15th president of Presbyterian College in Clinton, 
S.C., where he has been since last year. He is an 
ordained Presbyterian minister and previously was 
the president of the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond, Va. 


Phillip C. Cato 'S6 was awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Divinity degree by St. Paul’s College in Lawrence- 
ville, Va., this spring. He is the associate rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Morristown, N.J. 


Robert M. Failing M.D. °56 scaled the tallest moun- 
tain in the western hemisphere, the 22 ,834-foot Mé. 
Aconcagua in the Argentine Andes, last February. 
He earned the distinction of becoming the oldest man 
to reach this summit by way of the Polish Glacier. He 
has also scaled Mt. McKinley in Alaska and plans to 
climb Africa’s Mt. Kilamanjaro next fall. He and his 
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In a bind 


Not only can you tell a book by its cover, but 
even more accurately by its binding. Or so says 
John L. Sharpe ’65, Ph.D. ’69, Duke’s curator 
of rare books. He and Guy T. Petherbridge, a 
book and manuscript conservationist, will 
spend a year researching Byzantine books, dat- 
ing from 1300 to 1500, in Patmos, Greece, at 
the Monastery of St. John the Theologian. 
According to tradition, Patmos is where the 
biblical book of Revelations was written. ‘‘The 
library there is probably one of the best of its 
kinds preserved anywhere,’’ Sharpe says. 
“‘The monastery was never ravaged by invaders 
and has a working library for reading, studying 
and teaching.’’ Of greatest interest to the two 
men ts how the method of binding books in the 
East differed from that of the West. Eastern 
binding sews pages to each other, while the 
Western method is to sew pages to a cord or 
spine. As a result, Eastern books are less likely 
to fall apart with frequent use. Studying bind- 
ings will also help indicate where books were 
bound and aid in determining a book’s age 
when other data is uncertain. The Mary Duke 
Biddle Foundation and an anonymous source 
are funding the project. 
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wife Nancy live in Santa Barbara, Calif., where he is 
a pathologist at Cottage Hospital. 


Anthony Bosworth ‘58 was a guest conductor of the 
Delaware Symphony at their Spring Pops Party in 
May. He won this opportunity through his successful 
bid at the Delaware Art Museum's 1979 Auction. A 
DuPont employee, he lives in Wilmington with his 
wife Frances Cranston Bosworth ‘60, who is presi- 
dent of the Delaware Center for Contemporary Art. 
They have three children. 


William A. Cheyne B.D. ‘58 has been appointed to 
the St. Paul United Methodist Church in Little Rock, 
Ark. He formerly was pastor of the First United 
Methodist Church in Ashdown, Ark. Before accept- 
ing these pastorates, he was on the staff of the Gener- 
al Board of Global Ministries as an advance director 


Bobby Joe Harris ‘54 has been promoted to vice 
president for merchandising and training at Mutual of 
New York. He most recently was the manager of the 
company’s agency in Nashville, Tenn. , and was 
president of the Nashville Duke Alumni Association. 


Fran Spear Lormand ‘58 and her husband Ed have 
had their book, ‘*How to Sail the Atlantic Alone,’ 
published by David McKay Co. The Nautical Book 
Club has chosen it as a main selection. For the past 
two summers, the Lormands have cruised the Chan- 
nel Islands, the north coast of France and the south 
coast of England on their 28-foot sailboat, Lormand’s 
2nd Folly. This summer they plan to sail to the Scilly 
Isles and to Ireland’s southern coast. They live in 
Clarkston, Ga. 


Sally Webster Walton ‘59 is the supervisor of the 
documents office in the academic computing center 
at Syracuse. She has a son and daughter. 


BIRTHS: Third child and second son to Edward R. 
Strain Ph.D. °52 and Marshal Ellen Strain, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., on Sept. 6, 1979. Named Zachary 
Richard. 


60s 


Marvin W. Barker A.M. ‘60, Ph.D. °63 has been 
chosen the new dean of the college of arts and scien- 
ces and chemistry professor at the University of Mis- 
souri-Rolla. He previously was professor and head of 
the chemistry department at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. He and his wife Alice Fay have two children. 


Michael B. McGee '60, former Duke head football 
coach, has been named athletic director at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He and his wife Virginia Alli- 
son McGee B.S.N. '64 have four children. 


Laurence I. Peterson ‘60 has been elected vice 
president of research and development of BASF 
Wyandotte. His previous experience was with Rohm 
and Haas, where he held similar management posi- 
tions. 


Michael L. Steer 60, M.D. °64, associate surgeon 
at Beth Israel Hospital and associate professor of 
surgery at Harvard Medical School, has been elected 
to the American Society of Clinical Investigations. 
Also an active researcher, he has written more than 
50 scientific papers. Since 1976 he has held a re- 
search career development award from the National 
Institute of Neurological Disease and Stroke. 


Newton C. Taylor J.D. ’60 has been appointed 
president judge of the court of common pleas of the 
20th Judicial District of Pennsylvania by Gov. 
Richard L. Thornburgh. He lives in Huntingdon, Pa. 


John H. Venable Jr. '60 was presented the Ellen 
Gregg Ingalls Award for excellence in classroom 
teaching last spring by the Vanderbilt University 
Board of Trustees. He is the associate professor of 
molecular biology at Vanderbilt. 


Madeline Evans Felser '62 is a freelance writer and 
lives in Miami, Fla. She served Duke this year as a 
volunteer solicitor for the annual giving fund. 


Cleveland Kern B.S.M.E. ’62 has been named vice 
president for manufacture and leaf by the American 
Tobacco Co. He has been with the company since 
1962 in anumber of manufacturing positions. He and 
his wife Carol Rogers Kern B.S.N. '64 live in 
Wilston, Conn. 


Julius Rowan Raper A.M. °62 is associate professor 
of English at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. He is the author of *‘From the Sunken 
Garden: The Fiction of Ellen Glasgow,”’ recently 
published by Louisiana State University Press. 


William O. Walker Jr. Ph.D. °62, religion profes- 
sor at Trinity University in San Antonio, served last 
year as the university ’s chairman of the faculty senate 
and has begun a three-year term as Southwest region- 
al secretary and treasurer of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. He has been elected to membership in 
Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, which is the 
international society of New Testament studies, and 


was the editor of ‘*The Relationships Among the 
Gospels: An Interdisciplinary Dialogue’’ (Trinity 
University Press, 1978). He has two sons and one 
daughter. 


Jo Ann Hardison Bell '63 has become the first 
recipient of a Ph.D. degree in library science from the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. She is 
the director of the health sciences library at East 
Carolina University. She lives with her husband 
Michael P. Bell B.S.C.E. ‘61 who isa sanitation 
engineer with the North Carolina State Board of 
Health, in Greenville, N.C. 


Barbara Kelley Hicks '63 was elected to the board 
of directors of the Association of Junior Leagues, 
Inc., in May. She is a past president of the Junior 
League of Bronxville, N. Y., where she also served as 
recording secretary, public affairs chairman and 
volunteer career development trainer. 


William M. Hull Jr. M.D. 63 has been named to 
the 1980 Board of Visitors of the Medical University 
of South Carolina. Hull is a private practitioner in 
ophthalmology and staff member of York General 
Hospital. He and his wife Anna have two children 
and live in Charleston, S.C. 


R. Kemp Massengill '63 is practicing ophthalmolo- 
gy, with a practice limited to cataract surgery with 
intraocular lens implantation. He is co-director of the 
San Diego Cataract Center and the Cataract Founda- 
tion of San Diego. He and his wife Esther have three 
daughters. 


Frederick H. Sandstrom ’63 has joined Industrial 
National Bank’s trust and investment division as a 
senior vice president, and will supervise the activities 
of the estate settlement, business development and 
tax functions of the trust division. He most recently 
was a Vice president of the United States Trust Co. of 
New York. He and his wife Faith have one son and 
recently have moved to Providence, R.I. 


W. Barnes Tatum B.D. ’63, Ph.D. ’66, associate 
professor of religion and philosophy at Greensboro 
College since 1973, has been awarded the GC Alum- 
ni Association’s Outstanding Faculty Award. He isa 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Society of Biblical Liter- 
ature and American Academy of Religion, and has 
written articles and reviews for a variety of profes- 
sional publications. 


Carol French Varlaam ’63 has been living in Eng- 
land since 1965 where she is a research officer on an 
educational project at Goldsmith College of the Uni- 


versity of London, She and her husband Andreas 
have one son, and she has two children from a former 
marriage. 


John Yarbrough B.S. 63 has been appointed an 
assistant professor of surgery at the University of 
Nebraska's College of Medicine. He formerly was in 
private practice in thoracic surgery in Greensboro, 
N.C. 


Marshall R. Ball ’64 has been appointed associate 
professor of radiology at the Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine in Winston-Salem, N.C. He recently was 
appointed national chairman of the subcommittee on 
nuclear medicine by the American Society of Neuror- 
adiology. 


Frank G. Carney B.D. '64, M.A.T. ’67 has been 
appointed director of the placement and career in- 
formation center at West Virginia University. Prior to 
this appointment he was the university coordinator of 
the career services center. 


John H. Jensen B.S.M.E. ’64 has been appointed an 
assistant vice president of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Inc. He has been with the company 
since 1973. 


Howard E. Shook Jr. A.M. '65, Ph.D. °66, are- 
search associate for DuPont, has discovered anew 
process to make a nickel catalyst used to manufacture 
adiponitrile, a nylon intermediate chemical. The pro- 
cess is operated at Orange, Texas, and Chalampe, 
France. 


Helen Abell M.Ed. ’65 has been awarded the 1980 
Excellence in Teaching Award at Winthrop College, 
where she has been on the faculty for the past 11 
years. For the past four years, she was one of 30 
educators nationwide selected to participate in con- 
ferences sponsored by the Advanced Institute for 
Trainers of Teachers for Seriously Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children. She and her husband W. Henry 
Thrower have three children and live in Charlotte, 
N.C. 


David Hubert Aiken B.D. ’66, assistant professor 
of English and chairman of the division on humani- 
ties at Bluefield College, has been promoted to 
associate professor of English. 


Robert Kennedy ‘‘Ken’’ Davis LL.B. ’66 has been 
named group vice president and head of the San 
Francisco corporate office of Bank of America. He 
and his wife Ann have four children and live in 
Tiburon. 


— 
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_ Donald A. Ashby B.S.E.E. ’67 is manager of the 
sales office in the commercial air conditioning divi- 
sion of the Trane Co. in Greenville, S.C. 


Sheila G. Bailey ’67 is assistant professor of physics 
at Oberlin College. She was recently elected to 
associate membership in Sigma Xi, the scientific 
research society. 


Joseph P. Durrett 67 has begun working in the 
retail food group of Kraft, Inc. Before joining Kraft 
he was employed at Procter & Gamble Co. 


Mary Earle ’67 is presently living in Mill Valley, 
Calif., working as a freelance writer and editor. She 
is the editor of a quarterly newspaper, “‘A Shift in the 
Wind,’’ received by members of the Hunger Project, 
an organization trying to create a worldwide commit- 
ment to end hunger by the end of the century. 


Doc Jarden ’67 has been promoted to director of 
development and underwriting at the Public Broad- 
casting Service in New York. 


Hubert A. Maddrey Jr. M.Div. ’67 is chief in the 
chaplain service and chaplain supervisor at the Kan- 
sas City Veterans Administration Medical Center. He 
also is an adjunct faculty member at Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary and the Midwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


Lawrence A. Greenberg ’68 has joined the law firm 
of Liebman & Flaster, a tax specialty firm in Cherry 
Hill, N.J., and will be head of the estate planning 
départment. He and his wife Sonni have one daugh- 
ter. 


Gregory A. Bowcott 69 is the area vice president 
for Southern California Citicorp Person-to-Person 
Financial Centers, Inc. , a consumer financial ser- 
vices subsidiary of Citicorp. He lives in San Diego 
with his wife Ellsa and his two sons. 


Albert Bronson ’69 is a staff attorney for Eastern 
Carolina Legal Services. He lives in Wilson, N.C. 


MARRIAGES: Diana Harrison Parker M.R.E. 
62 to William James Roberts on Jan. 18. Residence: 
Atlanta, Ga.... Judy Woodruff ’68 to Albert Hunt 
on April 5. Residence: Washington, D.C. 


BIRTHS: Second child and second son to Henry C. 
Irvin 60 and Beverly White Irvin, Hampton, Va., 
on Oct. 17. Named David Robert... Third child and 
second daughter to Harold Mauney Jr. ’60 and 
Joyce Leverton Mauney ’62, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
on Nov. 1. Named Kimbrough Leverton... Second 
child and first son to E. Bennett Parks M.Ed. ’65 
and Ann Parks, Greensboro, N.C., on April 15, 
1979. Named Bennett Shannon... Third child and 
second daughter to Brenda Todd Larsen ’66 and 
Charles Larsen III 66, North Granby, Conn., on 
May 9, 1979. Named Erica Dove... Third child and 
first daughter to William B. Trexler ’66 and Karla 
C. Trexler, Jacksonville, Fla., on April 2. Named 
Rebekah Sarah Elizabeth... Second child and daugh- 
terto Mary Lowe Hayes ’67 and James Craig 
Hayes ’67, Anchorage, Alaska, on March 11. 
Named Robyn Leslie... Second child and daughter to 
Ann Crosson Abbas M.D. ’68 and Abul K. Abbas, 
Brookline, Mass., on March 29. Named Rehana 
Katherine... First child and daughter to Lawrence A. 
Greenberg ’68 and Sonni Greenberg, Cherry Hill, 
N.J., on Nov. 28... Second child and son to Lucie 

_ Mason Bynum ’69 and Stanley D. Bynum, Birming- 
ham, Ala., on April 22. Named Julian Mason. 


70s 


Constance Stopper Berman ’70 has been selected 
as amember of the American Society of Journalists 
and Authors, a national organization of established 
magazine and book writers. She is currently living in 
Manhattan working on a book on women and careers. 


Robert S. Crandall M.Div. ’70 is the pastor of the 
United Methodist Church in Sibley, Iowa. His wife 
Carol is on the staff of the Gazette-Tribune newspap- 
er. The Crandalls have two children. 


Richard B. Fife M.Div. ’70, of Daytona Beach, 
Fla. , represented the American Methodists at Peace 
Conferences in the Soviet Union for the Board of 
Church and Society during August and September. 


Christopher Giles ’70 is entering private practice in 
internal medicine in Dover, Del. He and his wife 
Erica Caruso Giles B.S.N. ’72 have one.son. 


I. Andrew Koman ’70 M.D. ’74 has been appointed 
assistant professor of orthopedic surgery at Duke. He 
is married to the former Leigh Emerson ‘71. 


Kathie D. Kuck ’70 is administrator of insurance for 
the National Broadcasting Co. in New York. She has 
recently purchased a new home in Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Ray J. Kuhimeier B.S.E. ’70 has been named pro- 


duction supervisor in the Styrofoam brand plastic 





_ foam plant of Dow Chemical Co., in Midland, Mich. 


a Barbara B. Vaughn '70 received the MBA degree 


from Golden Gate University in June. She is the 
assistant vice president for Wells Fargo Bank in San 
Francisco. 


Phillip C. Galle B.S. ’71 has been recognized as an 
outstanding resident by the department of obstetrics 
and gynecology at Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine. He was presented the James E. 
Chapman Memorial Award, an annual award given 
in memory of the late Dr. Chapman, a former resident 
in the department. He is married to the former Mary 
Cavigan. 


Patricia Lee June B.S. ’71 completed a pediatric 
residency at the University of Alabama-Bir- 
mingham in June. In October she will go to Bang- 
ladesh to work ina village health clinic sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Mark Kunkel ’71 is now working as an infectious 
disease consultant at Danbury Hospital in Cincinnati. 


_ His wife Jean Surat Kunkel B.S.N. ’73 has com- 


pleted the requirements for the M.P.H. degree in 
health administration and will be awarded the degree 
from Columbia University in October. 


Benjamin Ladner Ph.D. ’71 has been appointed 


director of the National Humanities Faculty, the ma- 
jor non-profit service organization for humanities 
education within schools. He formerly was an associ- 
ate professor of religious studies at the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro. 


Sam T. Manoogian B.S. ’71 has been named assis- 
tant professor of neurology (neuropsychology) at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. He has been on the faculty since 1977. 


Dayna Grant Birdzell ’72 and her husband David 
were awarded master of the science of creative intelli- 
gence degrees from Maharishi European Research 
University in Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Switzerland in 
April. They completed 11 months of residential work 
at university research facilities in Switzerland and 
France and are currently working in course adminis- 
tration at the Transcendental Meditation Center in 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


William M. Finnin Jr. M.Div. ’72 has been named 
chaplain at Southern Methodist University. The for- 
mer campus minister at Louisiana State University 
will succeed another Duke alumnus who held that 
position at SMU, J. Claude Evans B.D. 41, who 


retired in 1979 following 22 years of service. Finnin 
and his wife have two sons. 


Kenneth M. Gordon ’72 is employed as a technical 
editor at the University of California’ s.Livermore 
Laboratory. He lives in Concord. 


Edward J. Parrish ’72 was presented the Faculty 
Award, the highest award for medical students, by 
the Bowman Gray School of Medicine faculty in 
May. He also received the C.B. Deane Memorial 
Award for outstanding performance and high poten- 
tial in clinical oncology and the Annie J. Covington 
Memorial Award for excellence in the study of car- 
diology. 


Three Duke alumni are among the 16 students at the 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine who have been 
elected to membership in Alpha Omega Alpha, 
national medical honor society. They are: Edward J. 
Parrish 72, Yadkinville, N.C.; Raymond Mayron 
°75, Poughkeepsie, N.Y .; and Marguerite Trover 
Wilson ’76, Madisonville, Ky. 


Anne M. Armstrong-Livingston B.S.N. ’73, areg- 
istered nurse from Denver, has been chosen by the 
American Refugee Committee to fill a position at the 








Alumni 


California 


Carmel 

Tuesday, September 30. Law Alumni 
luncheon in conjunction with California 
Bar Association, Thunderbird Bookshop 
Restaurant. Contact Linda Airheart at 
(919) 684-3605. 


Canada 


Ottawa 
Thursday-Sunday, October 23-26. Alumni 
seminar, “Looking at Canada.” 


Connecticut 


Hartford 

October (date to be announced). Hartford 
downtown luncheon. Contact Joan 
Kansteiner Berthoud ’49 at (203) 
236-5275. 


Florida 


Tampa 

Tuesday, December 2. Duke vs. University 
of South Florida at 7:30 p.m. in basket- 
ball game dedicating the Tampa 
Sundome. Alumni reception on USF 
campus. Contact Hilliard Eure '58 at 
(813) 223-1466. Tickets and ticket 
blocks for groups available through 
Duke athletic ticket office at 
(919) 684-3212. 


Honolulu 

Friday, August 1. Law Alumni cocktail 
party in conjunction with American Bar 
Association, Princess Kaiulani Hotel, 
Robert Louis Stevenson Room “C”, 
6-8 p.m. Contact Linda Airheart at 
(919) 684-3605. 


Chicago 

Thursday, October 9. Chicagoland meet- 
ing with Chancellor A. Kenneth Pye at 
M and M Club, Merchandise Mart. 
Contact Bob Heidrick '63 at (312) 
726-2777. 


Kentucky 


Louisville 

Thursday, October 2. Alumni meeting, 
details to be announced. Contact Bill 
Brown '74 at (502) 897-7894. 


Calendar 


North Carolina 


Charlotte 

Monday, August 4. Mecklenburg County 
family picnic, Gus Purcell’s Day Camp. 
Contact Lois Copeland Funderburk '62 
at (704) 366-3388. 


Durham (Duke University) 

Thursday, August 28. Alumni parents of 
freshmen picnic. Alumni House lawn. 

Thursday-Saturday, September 4-6. National 
Alumni Leadership Conference. 

Friday-Saturday, September 26-27. Davison 
Club Weekend. 

Thursday-Friday, October 23-24. Estate 
Planning Conference at Searle Center. 
Contact Andrew Parker's office at 
(919) 684-5347. 

Friday-Sunday, October 24-26. Law 
Alumni Weekend. Reunions for classes 
of 1935, 1940, 1945, 1950, 1955, 1960, 
1965, 1970 and 1975. 

Monday-Wednesday, October 27-29. 
Divinity School Convocation and Pastors 
School. Lectures and workshops on ‘The 
Mission of the Church in the ’80s.” 
Divinity Alumni Association annual 
meeting and class reunions for classes 
1930, 1935, 1940, 1945, 1950, 1955, 
1960, 1965, 1970 and 1975, Searle 
Center. 

Thursday-Saturday, October 30-November 
1. Hospital and Health Administration 
Alumni (DUHHAAA) Annual Seminar 
Weekend. 

Friday-Saturday, October 31-November 1. 
Homecoming Weekend. 

Friday-Sunday, October 31-November 2. 
Business School Alumni Weekend. 
Annual seminar and barbecue. 

Thursday-Saturday, November 6-8. 
Medical/Nursing Alumni Weekend. 
Symposium on “New Frontiers in 
Cardiology,” Searle Center and School 
of Nursing. Recognition of the medical 
center's 50th anniversary. Medical class 
reunions for 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 
1940, 1945, 1950, 1955, 1960, 1965, 
1970 and 1975. Nursing Alumni Program, 
“50 Years of Duke Nursing.” Lectures 
and social events open to all alumni 
and spouses. 

Friday-Sunday, November 7-9. The 
Chronicle’s 75th anniversary. For 
details, contact Pauline Myers at 
(919) 684-5114. 

Friday-Sunday, November 7-9. Physical 
Therapy Alumni Weekend. Seminar 
program featuring Frances Kendall, 


i 


social activities for alumni and students, 
alumni association business meeting 
and elections. 


Hickory 

Friday, August 22. Catawba Valley 
luncheon for incoming freshmen with 
admissions representative Jane 
McDonald. Contact Robert Johnson '58 
at (704) 328-5511. 


Sanford 

Tuesday, August 26. Lee-Moore Counties 
alumni meeting with basketball coach 
Mike Krzyzewski. Contact Joel K. Budd 
‘63 at (919) 776-2514. 


Wilmington 

Wednesday, August 27. Southeastern 
North Carolina alumni meeting with 
basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski. 
Contact Matt Hunoval J.D.’66 at (919) 
371-6552. 


New York 


New York City 

Tuesday, September 9. DUMAA luncheon 
with Jennifer Hillman ’79. Contact 
Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445, 

Tuesday, October 7. DUMAA luncheon with 
basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski. 
Contact Alison Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 

Tuesday, January 6, 1981. DUMAA 
luncheon with Duke political scientist 
James David Barber. Contact Alison 
Irwin at (212) 722-2445. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Saturday, October 11. Duke vs. South 
Carolina, Seawell’s Restaurant, State 
Fairgrounds. Contact Jim Blair '56 at 
(803) 782-7390 


Texas 


Dallas-Ft. Worth 

Monday, September 15. Meeting with 
basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski. 
Contact Howard Baskin ’72 at 
(214) 651-1721. 


Houston 

Tuesday, September 16. Meeting with 
basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski. 
Contact Roswell Vaughan ’60 at 
(713) 658-1311. 
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border. She was an assistant head nurse of the pediat- 
rics ward at the University of Colorado Health Scien- 
ce Center, and has had experience with tropical dis- 
ease care in West Africa. 


William L. Coleman '73 has been promoted to dis- 
trict land manager for the Rocky Mountain district of 
Aminoil USA, Inc., a subsidiary of R.J. Reynolds 
Industries. He lives in Denver. 


Andrew W. Dobelstein Ph.D. 73 has been 
appointed professor of social work at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. He previously held 
positions at UNC-Greensboro, Greensboro College, 
Case Western Reserve University and the Cleveland 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


Robert Bain Eidson B.S.E. ‘73 and his wife Elaine 
have moved from Columbia, S.C., to Livermore, 
Calif. He has accepted a position as senior resident 
engineer for a nursing home project of the Veteran 
Administration's Office of Construction. 


Susan L. Fischer Ph.D. *73 is assistant professor of 
Spanish at Bucknell University. She was awarded a 
grant by the National Endowment for the Humanities 
to participate in a seminar on bilingualism at the 
University of New Mexico. 


Judith Gordon B.S.N. ‘73 has been promoted to 
assistant director of psychiatric nursing for the San 


The following Duke alumni, who are senior medical 
students at the Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 
have been awarded house officer appointments for 
1980-81: Patrick H. Gray '73 at the Naval Regional 
Medical Center in Portsmouth, Va.; Raymond 
Mayron B.S. '75 at the Hennepin County General 
Hospital in Minneapolis; Eileen E. Hartsoe B.S. '76 
at the University of Maryland Hospital in Baltimore; 
Thomas B. O’Barr B.S. ‘76 at the University Health 
Center of Pittsburgh; Gary S. Schleiter B.S. ‘76 at 
the University of Connecticut Health Center; and 
Marguerite Trover Wilson B.S. '76 at North Caro- 
lina Baptist Hospital. 


Carol Springer B.S. ‘73 has resigned as associate 
with the law firm of Wolf, Black, Schorr and Solis- 
Cohen. She will enter the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s medical school in September. 


Barbara Cronin Wagner '73 is working on her 
doctoral degree in clinical psychology at Fuller 
Graduate School of Psychology in Pasadena, Calif. 
She will finish her internship this summer and will be 
working on her dissertation. 


Shirley Friedlander Weiss Ph.D. °73, city and re- 
gional planning professor at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, has been named a 1980 
distinguished alumna of the Douglass Society. One 
of four women nationally to be selected for the honor, 


study of land use and development patterns.’’ The 
Douglass Society is an honorary alumnae group of 
Douglass College in New Brunswick, N.J.,amem- 
ber college of the Rutgers University system. 


Lee Davidson Wilder '73 has been promoted to 
assistant vice president by the directors of Trust Com- 
pany Bank in Atlanta, Ga., and will be in the trust 
department's investment research division. 


Harold L. Frank ‘74 received the D.D.S. degree 
from the University of Maryland dental school last 
year and has completed a general practice residency 
at the Bershire Medical Center in Pittsfield, Mass. In 
July he began specialty training in orthodontics at the 
University of Louisville. 


J. Blaine Kollar Jr. D.Ed. '74, the former 
elementary and middle school supervisor with the 
South Carolina Department of Education, has been 
named superintendent of Educational Services for the 
S.C. Department of Youth Services. He will live in 
Columbia. 


Robert Olmsted McCloud "74 received his juris 
doctor degree from the Univeristy of Georgia School 
of Law and has recently joined the firm of Jones and 
Van Gerpen, P.C., in Atlanta. He and his wife 
Kathryn Bartholomees McCloud '70 have one son. 


Shawn G. Rader '74 received the juris doctor degree 
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May. He has joined the law firm of Lowndex, 
dick and Doster in Orlando, Fla. 

Helen Smith '74 recently completed a residency 
which was co-sponsored by the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the North Carolina Arts Council. She 
was an artist-in-schools in Kinston, N.C., and now 
lives in Durham. 


Patricka Hamm Wagner J.D. '74 has joined the 
Durham law firm of Powe, Porter, Alphin and 
Whichard. She formerly was an associate attorney on 
the staff of the North Carolina attorney general and an 
attorney for North Carolina Memorial Hospital. 


Frank B. Wood Ph.D. ’74 has been appointed 
associate professor of neurology and psychiatry 
(neuropsychology) at Wake Forest’s Bowman Gray 
School of Medicine. 


William P. Brandon Ph.D. '75, assistant professor 
of preventive, family and rehabilitation medicine and 
of political science at the University of Rochester, ~ 
has been awarded a fellowship in bioethics by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 


Beverly Brown Brewster '75, of San Francisco, isa 
trial lawyer for Cooper, White and Cooper. Her 
maiden name was incorrectly listed in the March- 
April class notes. 


Anne Devoe Lawler '75 received her law degree 


~~ 


Alumni Profile: Don Almay 


Running for his life 


At 68, he’s jogged coast-to-coast 


ixty-eight-year-old Don Almay °33 is jog- 
ging his way across the United States to 
prove that old age doesn’t have to be a 
downhill run. He jogged into the medical 
center last May on the final leg of his run- 
ning trip from Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. 

Almay and his wife Camille left Honolulu in May of 
1979 and he has run every foot of the way from Los 
Angeles to Durham. He’s braved temperature ex- 
tremes of 17 degrees to 105 degrees, run in swampland 
up to his knees and jogged through blinding dust storms 
and rain. When he finishes his run in D.C., he’ll have 
jogged 2,931 miles across the continental United 
States. 

‘When I was 62 years old I was a fat, tired, sick, 
and discouraged old man,”’ Almay told a group of 
gerontology staffers at the medical center. ‘‘I was 20 
percent disabled, had a blood pressure of 210 over 100 
and weighed 195 pounds on a 5-foot-74-inch frame. I 
was on five prescriptions, had heart problems, head 
and backaches, poor digestion and insomnia.” 

He decided finally to take responstbility for his own 
health. So he purchased Dr. Kenneth Cooper’s book 
on aerobic exercise and began a walking/jogging pro- 
gram. He inched his way into shape, improving his 
mental and physical health dramatically with the in- 
creasing exercise. 

Almay now weighs 145 pounds and has a resting 
heart rate of 44, five years after beginning his fitness 
program. His blood pressure is 148 over 70. He takes 
no medications, adheres strictly to a low-fat, low-salt, 
no-sugar diet and frequently takes part in marathon 
runs. 

“I’m convinced you can improve with old age, 
instead of degenerating,”’ he says. ‘‘I’mrunning across 
America to show older people you don’t have to fall 
apart. You can delay the problems of old age, even 
reverse them in many cases.”’ 

With a miscievous grin, he admits that his cross- 
country run is a media event. So far he has been 
interviewed by 80 newspaper reporters and 40 televi- 
sion reporters. 

“| thought the media would be interested in an old 
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man jogging across the country,”’ Almay says. “‘It’s a 
gimmick I’m using to get the attention of senior citi- 
zens.” 

He and Camille are living in a 33-foot motor home 
during the trip. He jogs 12 miles a day while she follows 
in the motor home. Camille works as statistician, cook, 
driver and public relations director, calling ahead to 
senior citizens groups and the media to arrange publi- 
city and talks. They run up a $150 to $200 phone bill 
each month; retirement checks and savings have pro- 
vided the funds for the trip. 

“We considered being sponsored,’’ he explains, 
‘but decided the media might not give us publicity 
because of advertising conflicts.”’ 

Both admit it has gotten tedious at times. The 
hardest part was the 44-month jog across Texas. 

‘Most of it was utter desolation,’’ Almay ex- 
plains. ‘‘I once jogged up to a herd of steers. I don’t 














know who was happier to see someone. We were both ~ 


lonely.” ; 


But Texas had some rewards. A check-up at Dr. 
Cooper’s clinic showed Almay’s physical performance > 


was off the top of the scale for a man over 60 and in the 
good range for a man of 40. 

A retired Air Force medical researcher, Almay 
recommends a three-part plan for older people who 
want to get into shape. 


First, have a complete check-up to get adoctor’s 


recommended level of tolerable activity. Then, start a 


walking program. He also recommends joint exercises, 


or ‘‘flexicises,’’ as he calls them, to relieve stiffness. 
Both believe good nutrition is vital to good health. 


“Try to get most of your calories from complex — 


carbohydrates, such as fruits, vegetables and whole 
grains,” he says. ‘‘Cut down on fat, salt, sugar and 
refined flour.”’ 

He also believes strongly in taking vitamins, par- 
ticularly C, E and the B complex. 

Jogging up to the Duke campus was a’milestone 
for Almay. 5 

‘‘When I was here in *33 there were still Italian 
stone cutters finishing up the work,’’ he remembers. 
‘“‘The campus has changed a great deal since then.” 

After he completes his transcontinental run, 
Almay plans to return home to complete a master’s 
degree in gerontology at the University of Hawaii’s 
School of Public Health. 

‘Old age doesn’t have to be a roller-coaster ride 
downhill,” he says. ““You can keep on improving.”’ 


PARKER HERRING 


Herring is editor of Intercom, the medical center’s 
weekly newspaper. This article first appeared in Inter- 
com and is reprinted by permission. 


Update: Almay made it. On June 23, he jogged up the 
steps of the Capitol to the cheers of family, friends and 
onlookers. 


































m the University of Washington in June and will 


begin aclerkship in the fall with Judge Eugene A. 
_ Wright of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 9th 


Circuit. She and her husband Brian, an attormey, live 
in Seattle. 


Stephen B. McCandless '75 received the M.B.A. 
degree in financial management from National Uni- 
versity in San Diego in April. He currently is in the 
Air Force and is attending pilot training school at 
Columbus Air Force Base, Miss. 


Robert S. Ridgely A.M. ’75 has been appointed 
executive director of the Rare Animal Relief Effort, 
Inc. , anon-profit conservation organization head- 
quartered at the National Audubon Society in New 
York City. He and his wife Julie have one daughter 
and live in Hamden, Conn. 


Scott A. Thompson *75 received the M.B.A. degree 
from the University of Texas-Austin last year. He 
now is acost accountant with Monsanto in Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Eric Chirichella ’76 has moved to Madison, Wisc., 
where he will begin studies at the University of Wis- 
consin’s law school. 


Lauren E. Cosgrove B.S. 76 received his medical 
degree from the University of North Carolina’s 
medical school in May. He has begun a family prac- 
tice internship at Case Western Reserve University 
hospitals in Cleveland, Ohio. 


James S. Fleischer J.D. °76 is an attorney with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in Washington, 
D.C. His wife Sarah Perry Fleischer J.D. ’76 is 
with the firm of Zuckert, Scoutt & Rasenberger, also 
in Washington. They live in Bethesda, Md. 


Judith L. Hammerschmidt ’76 is a law student at 
the University of Pittsburgh after serving for three 
years on a congressional staff in Washington, D.C. 


Gertrude Alcott Overhultz ’76 received the master 
of science degree in industrial administration from 
Carnegie-Mellon University last year. She is current- 
ly employed by Beecham Products as assistant brand 
manager. She and her husband Gary live in Pitt- 
sburgh. 


Michele J. Rusin ’76 has completed graduate studies 
in clinical psychology at Florida State University and 

is now in an internship program at the neuropsychiat- 

Tic institute at UCLA. 


Bill R. Schweppe ’76 is an account representative 
with the automotive operations of PPG Industries, in 


_ the fiberglass division. His wife Martha Rankin 


Schweppe ’78 is an account executive with Bache 
Halsey Stuart Shields, Inc. They live in Troy, Mich. 


Peter M. Synowiez M.H.A. 76 has joined the staff 
of the Geisinger Medical Center as an administrative 


__assistant for clinical services. He and his wife Bar- 


bara have three children and live in Riverside, Pa. 


Scott E. Wang ’76 received his M.D. degree from 
Boston University in May and has begun a residency 
in pathology at UCLA. He and his wife Carol are 
living in the Los Angeles area. 


Steven A. Willer ’76, M.B.A. ’79 is currently em- 
ployed by IBM in the Research Triangle Park, as an 

-associate buyer in the purchasing department. He and 
his wife Alice have one young daughter and live in 
Durham. 


Janet E. Blow Ph.D. ’77 has been awarded a post- 
doctoral Rome Prize Fellowship, jointly funded by 
the American Academy in Rome and the National 
Foundation for the Humanities. She is a visiting 
professor at Catholic University, and will be engaged 
in post-classical humanistic studies. 


Phillip J. Grigg ’77 has been named an associate of 
the Society of Actuaries. He is an acturial associate 
with the Prudential Insurance Co. of America in 
Newark, N.J., and lives in Madison. 


Robert B. Rosequist B.S.E. ’77 graduated from the 
University of Florida’s College of Medicine in June 
and has begun a residency in family practice at the 
Naval Regional Medical Center. 


Kris Ensrud B.S.E. ’78 has been promoted to re- 
search engineer in the designed products department, 
Saran TS & D of Dow Chemical Co. She has been 
employed there since graduation and lives in Mid- 
land, Mich. 


R. Paul Holubowicz ’78 is assistant to the president 
of Sterling Airways, a Danish airline. He has 
accepted a position in Brussels as assistant secretary 
of the newly formed Association des Compagnies 
Aeriennes de la Communaute Europeenne (Associa- 
tion of EEC Airlines). 


Janet R. Rhodes ’78 has been promoted to market- 
ing officer of the First National Bank of Atlanta. She 
: has been employed there since graduation. 


Ronald J. Sandoval ’79 has accepted a position at 
exas Christian University as director of residential 
arning for the Brachman Living Learning Com- 


munity. He is also working ona master’s degree in 
public administration. 


MARRIAGES: David R. Hillier J.D. ’74 to Helen 
Haywood Bridgers on May 3. Residence: Asheville, 
N.C.... Renee L. Johnson ‘74 to Joseph B. Tyson 
Jr. on Sept. 8, 1979. Residence: Milwaukee, 
Wisc.... Joseph Vincent Vogel ’74, M.D. ’80 to 
Janet Rose Szabo on May 25. Residence: New York, 
N.Y.... Andrea Louise Hammerschmidt °75 to 
Robert S. Felkins on Feb. 16. Residence: Dallas, 
Texas.... Tom Hendrick B.S. ’75 to Mary Susan 
Harrison on June 14. Residence: Fairborn, Ohio.... 
Robin Rebecca Huestis ’75 to Mark Jay Prak ’77, 
J.D. °80 on May 18. Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... 
Shelley Gray Silk ‘75 to Charles Albert Wehrly III 
on Dec. 7.... William Robert Bell’ 76 M. Div. ’79 to 
Joan Jennings Hope M.Div. ’79 on April 12. Resi- 
dence: Boone, N.C.... Allison Gillespie ’76 to Dirk 
Rose '76. Residence: Riverside, Calif.... John 
Robert Nations Jr. ’76, M.Div. 80 to Ruth Ann 
Harman B.S.E.’79 on May 17.... Martha L. 
Olson B.S.N. '76 to Edgar F. Salazar-Grueso on 
June 21. Residence: Clarendon Hills, Iil.... John 
Scott Wells 76 to Lua Lenior Martin ’80 on May 4. 
Residence: Durham, N.C.... Georgia Elizabeth 
Byrum ’78 to Hans Christian Linnartz J.D. 80 on 
May 17. Residence: Greensboro, N.C.... Perry 
Stanton Miller ’78 to Karen Elizabeth Farish on May 
3. Residence: Raleigh, N.C.... Marilyn Andrea 
Dickman ’79 to Jeffrey Eliot Tabak ’79 on May 18. 
Residence: Durham, N.C.... Carol E. Ewald ’79 to 
James D. Bowen ‘79 on March 1. Residence: Maple- 
wood, N.J.... Danna Kay Schmidt ’79 to Brad 
Steven Markoff ’79 on May 17. Residence: St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Christopher 
Giles ’70 and Erica Caruso Giles B.S.N. °72, Dov- 
er, Del., on Dec. 4, 1979. Named Michael Paul.... 
First child and son to Kathryn Bartholomees 
McCloud 70 and Robert Olmsted McCloud ’74, 
Atlanta, Ga., on Jan. 26. Named Lyle Olmsted.... 
Third child and son to Yvonne Metcalf Washburn 
*70 and Jack Washburn, Dunedin, Fla., on May 8, 
1979. Named Adam Layton.... First child and son to 
Alan Bruce Medeiros ’72 and Patricia Ann 
Medeiros, Brockton, Mass., on May 21. Named 
Alan Francis.... A son to Jane Schulz Smith ’73 and 
Jeffrey Clark Smith ’73, Chevy Chase, Md., on 
Feb. 11. Named Clark Charles. ... First child and 
daughter to Don W. Baldwin ’74 and Janet 
McHugh Baldwin ’75, Royersford, Pa., on April 1. 
Named Susan Katherine.... A son to Barbara Pettit 
Chase ’75 and Clayton Tucker Chase B.S.E. ’74, 
Marietta, Ga., on June 29, 1979. Named Tyler.... 
First child and son to Kathryn Uhler Shutler '74 and 
David F. Shutler ’75, Carlisle, Pa., on Apr. 27. 
Named Nathan Dickinson. ... First child and son to 
Lynn Vanderwist Kentz '75 and Frederick C. Kentz 
III, Summit, N.J., on April 2. Named Frederick C.., 
IV (Ricky).... First child and son to David Bucey 
M.Div. ’76 and Ann Bucey, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
March 5. Named Micah Andrew.... First child and 
son to Bridget Gibbons MacNair °77 and Colin 
MacNair, Raleigh, N.C., on Feb. 2!. Named Colin 
Drake. 


°80s 


Douglass T. Davidoff ’80 is a staff reporter for the 
Cary News, the weekly newspaper in Cary, N.C. He 
lives there with his wife Amy, who is a personnel 
analyst for the State of North Carolina. 


Many members of the Class of ’80 have notified the 
alumni office of their intent to attend graduate school. 
Among them are: Renee Elaine Adams, Duke 
medical school; Louis Michael Agnone, University 
of South Florida College of Medicine; Berita L. 
Ahyeh, Medical College of Virginia Dental School; 
Vivian Alvarez, UCLA; John Allen Attaway Jr., 
Stetson University College of Law; Rufus Fred Bea- 
ty, University of North Carolina law school; David 
N. Beratan, California Institute of Technology; 
Robin S. Bernstein, Duke law school; Joyce Ellen 
Bischoff, Washington University; Frankie Black- 
burn, UNC law school; Meredith S. Blanck, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Karen Nancy Blank, Universi- 
ty of Maryland law school; James O. Booker, Uni- 
versity of South Florida medical school; Christina I. 
Braun, University of Virginia; David Hugh 
Breedon, Indiana University; Carol Ann Brittain, 
University of Virginia law school; James Arnold 
Brown Jr., Vanderbilt University; Mary-Lynn 
Brown, Dartmouth medical school; Eric Douglas 
Brundage, McGeorge School of Law; Ann Lundy 
Burks, University of Chicago business school; 
Kathleen Mary Carroll, University of Minnesota; 
Catherine Ann Clinton, Duke medical school; 
James L. Cox Jr., Duke business school; Thomas 
Harold Crowder III, Vanderbilt University busi- 
ness school; Anthony William Cullen, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Mark C. Droffner, College of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Surgery; Preston Mark Dunnmon, 
Duke medical school; Jean Augusta Edwards, Indi- 


Homecoming’ 


A traditional homecoming 
October 31—November 1 







The schedule of events 









—Friday, 5 p.m., a Halloween parade from East Campus to the In- 
tramural Building parking lot on West Campus. The parade will be 
followed by a pep rally and bonfire (food and beverages will be available). 
—Saturday morning, a round robin tennis tournament with students 
and alumni (see coupon below). 

—Saturday morning, the traditional sorority and fraternity brunches. 
Contact your chapter for more information. 

—Saturday, 11 a.m., the annual Homecoming barbeque at Cameron 
Indoor Stadium. Tickets will be available at the door. 

—Duke vs. Georgia Tech football game. 

—Beer blast on West Campus following the game. The weekend will end 
with a Homecoming dance in the IM Building. 





















Yes, I would like to play in the Homecoming ’80 round robin tennis 
tournament. 





Number participating 







Name, class 
Address 








Please return by Oct. 6 to Homecoming, Office of Alumni Affairs, 614 
Chapel Dr., Durham, N.C., 27706. 
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ana medical school; Paul Fairchild, Baylor College 
of Medicine; Richard Grant Fehon, University of 
Washington; David L. Feldman, Duke medical 
school; Westby G. Fisher, Loyola University 
medical school; Deborah Davis Frank, Yale Uni- 
versity nursing school; Debbie Joanne Franks, 
Vanderbilt University; Anne Madeleine Freund, 
University of Florida; Peter Gilham George, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; Richard Eugene 
George, Vanderbilt University; David Louis Going, 
Washington University law school; Lauren Eli- 
zabeth Gold, Columbia law school; John Michael 
Gower, Duke business school; Virginia Laraine 
Griggs, George Washington University Hospital; 
Kara L. Haas, Tulane University medical school; 
Deborah Lavina Hardin, Florida State law school, 
Ann E. Herington, University of Chicago; Alan 
Joseph Hoff, Michigan law school; Marshall Huey 
Jr., Vanderbilt law school; Edwin Jacob Hum- 
phrey IV, West Virginia University; Douglas 
Anderson Jacoby, Harvard divinity school; Paul 
Johnson, Harvard medical school; Scott William 
Keller, College of William and Mary; Robert 
Charles Ketner, Duke law school; David C. Kier- 
nan, Duke medical school; Robert W. Killorin, 
University of Georgia law school; Elizabeth Ellen 
Koehler, University of Virginia; Phillip W. Kuhn, 
Emory University business school; Melaney Deal 
Lacount, NCSU; David Alan Ladden, Rush Medic- 
al College; Jody Li Laursen, UNC; Jonathan Wil- 


BOHSSSOGODHDOOLSSS OOOO0OSE3O 


This summer, 
rediscover Duke 


Now's a good time to return to the campus 
and visit some old familiar places. Things 
may have changed a bit since you were last 
here. But don’t worry. We've got a handy 
book that will guide your feet and eyes. 
“Stones, Bricks and Faces” is a guide to the 
campus that includes five mapped-out 
walking tours. The book has 56 photo- 
graphs and descriptions of buildings and 
places. Even if you don’t get back soon, the 
112-page book will be a pleasure to have at 
home—or to give to somebody. 


STONES 
BRICKS 
EGEAC kS 


Marguerite E. Schumann 





Rush: me copies of ‘Stones, 
Bricks and Faces,” a walking guide to Duke 
University, at $2.50 each, which includes 
mailing. North Carolina residents add ten 
cents sales tax. 


Name 

Street 

City, State, Zip 

Mail orders to: Gothic Bookshop 
P.O. Drawer LM 


Duke Station 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
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liam Levin, Northwestern University; Nancy 
Levine, Duke law school; Michael Machat, UCLA; 
Mary Elizabeth McArthur, UNC; William 
Vaughn McCall, Duke medical school; Joseph E. 
McCullough, Vanderbilt Univeristy medical school, 
James Grant McGuire, Washington & Lee law 
school; Geoffrey lan McKenzie, New York State 
College of Veterinary Medicine; Jeffrey Scott Mer- 
rell, University of Florida law school; Justin Tow- 
ner Milam, Vanderbilt law school; Lisa Marguerite 
Miller, University of Virginia law school; Megan 
Jean Milone, University of Pennsylvania; Carole 
Stacey Miner, Harvard law school; Rebecca Ann 
Mitchell, University of Chicago; Frank Bruce 
Murphy, Duke University; Robert M. Nash Jr., 
Washington & Lee University law school; Jeff 
Mitchell Novatt, University of Florida law school; 
Frederick I. Olness, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison; Jerry H. Ownes, Duke law school; 
Richard L. Page, Duke medical school; David W. 
Palmer, University of Michigan; Marcus B. Patter- 
son, Duke University; Richard H. Patterson Jr., 
Southern Methodist University law school; Nancy J. 
Pelc, Northwestern University; Douglas G. Pless, 
Georgia Institute of Technology; Douglas M. Portz, 
Wayne State University medical school; Edward J. 
Posnak, Pennsylvania State University College of 
Medicine; Glenn Ross, Duke medical school; Mack 
T. Ruffin IV, Medical College of Virginia; Elinor 
Ruth Russell, Temple University; Donald F. Santa 
Jr., Columbia law school; Brian T. Scheid, Rich- 
mond law school; Jan Roy Schwalbach Jr., Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Samuel Sheng, 
S.U.N.Y.; Theodore Alan Shields, George 
Washington University law school; Neal D. Shore, 
Duke medical school; Timothy B. Short, Duke 
medical school; Leslie Carol Sierra, Duke medical 
school; Susanne Marie Smith, Rutgers School of 
Social Work; Victoria B. Snyder, University of 
Chicago business school; Valerie Ann Solaski, Van- 
derbilt University business school; Grace Ann Spa- 
tafora, University of Richmond; Thomas W. Steed 
III, Campbell College law school; Christie Kimball 
Stone, Columbia business school; Douglas B. 
Strott, Mass. Institute of Technology; Randall G. 
Styers, Yale law school; William G. Tan, Universi- 
ty of Maryland medical school; Mark D. Thomas, 
Brown University; Guy K. Townsend, Georgetown 
University; Janet Marie Truhe, University of Virgi- 
nia law school; Jon Barry Tucker, University of 
Pennsylvania medical school; Anne Barbara Vegi, 
University of Waterloo; William B. Ventres, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota medical school; Bruce Alden 
Weber, Yale; Marc D. Weinshenker, Duke Uni- 
versity; Howard Sawyer Williams, University of 
Virginia medical school; Thomas C. Winter III, 
University of Virginia medical school; Patricia 
Jeanne Wohl, Vanderbilt University; Stephen 
Clyde Yang, Medical College of Virginia; David O. 
Young, New York University; and Frances Marie 
Zipp, S.U.N.Y.-Buffalo. 


MARRIAGES: Roger Jacob Bagley J.D. ’80 to 
Melisande Hill on May 3. Residence: New York 
City.... Barbara Jean Fellows ’80 to Thomas 
Stuart Dickson Becker Meloy ’81 on May 17. Resi- 
dence: Durham, N.C. 


Deaths 


Pearl E. Greene ’15 on April 15. The Monroe, 

N.C., native retired from U.S. Rubber Co. and bank- 
ing. He was acharter member of the Win- 

gate Lions Club and was a past district governor. 
While serving in this office, he was presented the 
International Counselor's Award. His wife survives. 


Iris Chappelle Turlington ’16 on Feb. 27, follow- 
ing a brief illness. The Dunn, N.C. , woman’s leader 
was a member and church school teacher of the 
Divine Street United Methodist Church and president 
of the local and district United Methodist Women. 
She was also president of the North Carolina Confer- 
ence of United Methodist Women, and was named 
Dunn’s first Woman of the Year in 1957. She was 
active in the Woman’s Club, Human Relations Coun- 
cil and the American Legion Advisory Committee. 
Her son Everett Turlington ’56 of Atlanta and 
daughter Virginia Turlington Byrd '60 of Raleigh, 
N.C., survive. 


Mary Louise Cole ’21 on May 31. The Durham 
native died following a long illness. She had taught 
third grade at Edgemont School for 44 years until she 
retired in 1965. There are no immediate survivors. 


Dorothy E. Wilson ’24 on May 6. The retired 
Durham city school teacher died in the Hillhaven- 
Pettigrew Convalescent Center. She was a member of 
the Duke Memorial United Methodist Church, the 
United Methodist Church Women and Alpha Delta 
Kappa sorority. Surviving are two sisters, Elizabeth 
G. Wilson ’27 of Durham, and Agnes Wilson 
Stephenson ’27, of Raleigh and one brother, Wil- 
liam A. Wilson Jr. ’14, of Durham. 


William A. Mabry 27, A.M. ’28, Ph.D. °33 on May 
10. He was aretired history professor and dean of 


Randolph-Macon College in Ashland, Va. He was a 
member of four national fraternities, the Southern 
Historical Association and a past president of the 
Virginia Social Science Association, as well as a 
number of local civic clubs. His wife Jennie Greene 
Mabry '29 and daughter survive. 


Nannie Johnson Walters '27 on April 6 at Mercy 
Hospital in Charlotte, N.C. She was a resident of 
Andes, N.Y. Her husband Murray M. Walters 28 
has relocated in Monroe, N.C. 


Harold W. Blackstock '29 in April. He was a native 
of Portsmouth, Va., but he had lived in Winston- 
Salem for many years. A retired employee of the 
Veteran's Administration, he was a member of 
Centenary United Methodist Church. A sister 
survives. 


Keith Borden Campbell '33 on July 18, 1979 ina 
Phoenix hospital. The retired school teacher is sur- 
vived by his wife Margaret who is living in Lake 
Havasu City, Ariz. 


Andreas J. Darlson ’33 on March 29 at his home in 
Jensen Beach, Fla., after a lengthy illness. He is 
survived by his wife Florence and one son. 


Sam A. Warlick 33 on Aug. 15, 1979. He was a 
retired store manager for Leggett’s Department Store 
and made his home in Bedford, Va. He was a Navy 
veteran of World War II, a member of First Presbyte- 
rian Church and a member of Masonic Lodge #39. 
His wife Cathryn and daughter survive. 


John MacBeth Bird B.S.E. °34 on April 4 in 
Pasadena, Calif. He had retired three years ago after 
many years with the U.S. Corps of Engineers. He 
held life membership in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and was active in the Episcopal 
Church. His father was the late Harold C. Bird of the 
Duke engineering faculty. His wife Beatrice survives 
and lives in San Gabriel, Calif. Also surviving is a 
twin brother, Robert MacBeth Bird °34, B.D. °36 
and a sister, Frances Bird Wansker ’48, both of 


reception. The lecturers were 


ates: Robert F. Clodfelter LL.B. "49 former Ly 


vice president of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
and frequent estate planning teacher atthe 


Southeastern Trust School; Elizabeth Leight : 
Quick ’70, an attorney with Womble, Carlyle, 


Sandridge and Rice of Winston-Salem, N.C., 
who has taught wills and trusts at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s law school; and 
Mark B. Edwards ’61, J.D. ’63, a partner in 
the Charlotte law firm of Berry, Bledsoe, 
Hogewood and Edwards and author and edi- 
tor of publications dealing with probates, wills 
and trust agreements. Participants’ responses 
ranged from ‘‘great in every way’’ to “‘itsur- 


passed my expectations.’ Next year’s confer- 
ence, to be held Friday, June 12, will be apart 
of Alumni Weekend activities. 





Charlotte, N.C. 


Julia Bradshaw Suitt R.N. ’34 on June 8. She had _ 
taught in Rowan County and Salisbury schools for 
several years before enrolling in the Duke nursing _ 
school. She graduated in its second class. There are — 
no immediate survivors. 

















Alma Hull '36 on March 15. Formerly a resident of 
Chapel Hill, N.C., she more recently was livingin 
Pawleys Island, S.C., where she was the manager of 
the Sea View Inn. Death followed an extended illn 
for the Duke Woman's College resident advisor to 
students. A brother survives. 


Ivar H. Peterson LL.B. 36 on March 31 of cancer. 
A resident of Arlington, Va., he retired earlier this 
year as an administrative law judge for the National 
Labor Relations Board. He was born in Finland to 
Swedish parents, came to the United States as a child 
and grew up in Washington state. He was amember 
of the NLRB until 1958 when he moved to Seattle to 
practice law. He returned to the Washington area in 
1962 after he was named an administrative law judge 
He is survived by his wife Elizabeth Lupton Peter- — 
son J.D. °35. 


Allen Spurgeon ’38 on March 24, 1979 of a heart 
attack. He was the secretary and general managerof _ 
Uniontown Newspapers, Inc., in Uniontown, Pa. His 
wife June survives. 

Richard F. Brush ’40 on May 15. Brush died unex-_ 
pectedly of complications following heart surgery in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Since 1968 he had been presi-— 
dent of Rospatch Corp. , the world’s leading supplier 
of cloth labels. He was active in many civic affairs, 
most notably the United Way, which he had sup- 
ported since 1964. He was awarded their highest 
honor, a life membership on United Way’s Board of 
Directors. He was president of Butterworth Hospit- 
al’s board of trustees, a director of Union Bank and 

on the board of the Behler- Young Co. His wife and 
two sons survive. 
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- William H. Flentyle ’40 on April 30. He was a 
resident of La Jolla, Calif., and was employed with 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. Survivors include his wife 
Louise, two daughters anda sister, Barbara Flentye 
Crouch '43, also of La Jolla. 


Word C. Clark 42 on May 28. He was a representa- 
tive with Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
and was formerly with S& W Cafeteria of Charlotte. 
He was a member of the Duke Memorial Methodist 
Church and the Southwest Rotary Club of Durham. 
His wife, two sons and a daughter survive. 


- Ann O’Rourk Costlow ’42 on May 6. She was the’ 
wife of John D. Costlow Ph.D. ’52, director of the 
Duke Marine Laboratory in Beaufort, N.C. She was 
actively involved in the Beaufort Historical Associa- 
tion and the St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. One of her 
two daughters, Jane Costlow ’76, is also a Duke 
alumna. 


Mary Louise Hodge Dargan °44 on March 10. A 
resident in Spartanburg, S.C., she had served as 
assistant principal for instruction at Spartanburg High 
School and held membership in the First Presbyterian 
Church, where she was an elder. She was past presi- 
dent of the Junior League and the Spartanburg 
Philharmonic Symphony. Surviving are four sons. 


Mary Snow Etheridge Abbot ’45 on May 15. She 
was 57. Abbott’s career in radio, television and 
newspapers spanned three decades. She had been an 
official of WWGP Broadcasting Corp. since she and 
her husband Frank bought the Sanford, N.C., com- 
pany in 1958. The Duke valedictorian became the 
youngest editor ever hired by William Randolph 

_ Hearst when she was named the junior bazaar sec- 
tion’s fashion editor at Harper’s Bazaar magazine in 
1946. After leaving the magazine in 1950, she wrote 
freelance articles while traveling through Europe. 
She settled in Louisville, Ky., began a television 
show, ‘‘Small Talk,’’ and wrote a Sunday column for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, where her father 
Mark Etheridge was editor. After marrying Frank 
Abbot in 1952, she moved with him to Munich, W. 
Germany, where she was a broadcaster for Radio 
Free Europe. The Abbotts moved to Sanford in 1958. 
She is survived by husband Frank, her parents, a 


~ brother and sister, and four children. 


Harriet Rile Gwynne ’45 on Jan. 4, following a 
lengthy illness. She was a resident of San Jose, 
Calif., and is survived by her husband Harold. 


Sarah Wing Bassett P.T. Cert. ’47 on Feb. 22. She 


lived in East Sandwich, Mass., and was the retired 
chief of physical therapy at the Lahey Clinic in Bos- 
ton. She received the 1979 Mary MacDonald disting- 
_uished service award in physical therapy. She 
_ pioneered the first legislative act in Massachusetts to 
promote physical therapy, was the past president of 
the state’s chapter of the American Physical Therapy 
Association and a member of its national board of 
_ directors. A brother survives. 


Pie &, 


_ Edwin Branstetter B.D. ’54 on April 20. The resi- 
dent of Surry, Va., died in a Richmond hospital. He 
_ was inthe ministry for 26 years before retiring in 

1970, and had helped organize several new churches 


_ in Virginia. His widow Mary survives. 


16 John W. Keziah ’54 on June 1. His body was reco- 


_ vered from the wreckage of a single-engine private 

airplane which crashed during a thunderstorm a week 
earlier. The plane had been the object of an intensive 

search in both Carolinas and was discovered in Ben- 
 nettsville, S.C. Keziah, of Burlington, N.C. ,.was 
vice president of the Monarch Hosiery Co. Also 
recovered in the wreckage were the remains of Worth 
G. Matkins, of Burlington, chairman of the board of 
Matkins Glass Co. Both men were Iron Duke mem- 
bers. Keziah is survived by his wife Nancy and three 
children. 


Peter Bacsak LL.B. ’65 in October. He had escaped 
from his native Hungary during the Revolution of 
1956. He had adjusted quickly to a new culture, 
mastered a strange language and then graduated from 
New York’s Collegiate School and Princeton Uni- 
versity. After receiving his law degree from Duke, he 
was appointed general counsel of Howmedica, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Pfizer, and made the company a world 


leader through a program of licensing agreements and 


acquisitions. His wife Piroshka and two children 
survive. 


_ William Earle Martin J.D. ’75 on April 27. The Los 


Angeles attorney died after a long illness. He is 
survived by his wife Angela Murphy J.D. °78. 


Laurence Robin Smith A.M. ’76 on Dec. 17. 


| - Smith, who had lived in Burke, Va., died of leuke- 








mia. He was employed by JWK International Corp. 


: 2 in Annandale, Va., as a senior economist. His wife 
_ Dorothy Lynn Smith ’73 survives. 


_ Steven M. Bartlett B.S.E. ’78. He was associated 
ith American Hospital Supply in Dallas. Death was 
ie result of a automobile accident while enroute to 


Julian Parks Boyd 


Princeton University emeritus history professor 
and editor of the monumental work, *‘The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson,’’ Julian Parks Boyd ’25, 
A.M. ’26 died in late May in New Jersey. He was 
76. The authority on 18th century American his- 
tory had spent more than 30 years in Jefferson 
studies and had edited 19 volumes of the widely 
acclaimed scholarly work. The project will even- 
tually contain 60 volumes, making it one of the 
largest publishing undertakings in the country’s 
history. The first volume appeared in 1950, and 
the completed project will contain the full ex- 
change of Jefferson’s correspondence, as well as 
his speeches, reports, manuscripts and other 
documents. The late Carl Van Doren wrote about 
Boyd: “Julian with all his shining faculties could 
have prospered in any profession he chose.”’ 
Boyd received his A.B. degree, summa cum 
laude, in 1925. The next year he took his master’s 
as a fellow in political science. Before joining the 
Princeton history faculty, Boyd was university 
librarian there for 12 years. He was past president 
of the American Historical Association, the 
American Philosophical Society, chairman of the 
joint committee of the status of the National Ar- 
chives and a member of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts. He is survived by his wife of 52 
years, the former Grace Wiggins Welch of Eden- 
ton, N.C., son Kenneth of Washington, D.C.,a 
sister, Frances Flintom ’54 of Charlotte, and 
brother Henry T. Boyd of Lake Wells, Fla. 


Albert E. Wackerman 


School of Forestry and Environmental Studies 
professor emeritus Albert E. Wackerman died 
in late April in Jackson, Miss. He was 83. The 
Cleveland, Ohio, native graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1921 and Yale Uni- 
versity ’s forestry school in 1922. For 15 years 
he worked as a professional forester with gov- 
ernment and private industry before joining the 
Duke faculty in 1938 as a professor of forest 
utilization. He retired in 1967. In 1966 he took 
a leave of absence to accept a State Department 
appointment in Turkey to consult in forest in- 
dustries development. His book, ““Harvesting 
Timber Crops,”’ published in 1949, is widely 
used as a text for undergraduate forestry ma- 
jors. Wackerman was chairman of the Appa- 
lachian section of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1940 and 1950, was elected SAF 
Fellow in 1961 and received the Golden Fel- 
lowship Award in 1978. He is survived by his 
wife Ruth Curl, two daughters, seven grand- 
children and 13 great-grandchildren. Memo- 
rials may be made to the Duke Forestry Fund in 
care of Benjamin A. Jaynes, dean of the School 
of Forestry and Environmental Studies. 


DOGHOS GOS HDHODHHOHHHS HOSTS OF 
Fear of filling 


Comedy routines that portray a visit to a dentist 
as a harrowing experience-are those just myth? 
Not according to Alan Tower, an associate in 
Duke’s psychiatry department. He estimates that 
5 to 6 percent of adult Americans avoid dental 
care out of fear. In his telephone survey, in fact, 
some people even hung up on him. ‘‘They were 
so afraid of going to the dentist,’”’ said Tower, 
“that they couldn’t even talk about their fears.”’ 
The aim of Tower’s research, which is for a 
doctoral dissertation in psychology at Vanderbilt 
University, is to develop a quick, inexpensive 
therapy to help people overcome their fears. 
“‘Not only are they not getting the preventive 
care they need,”’ he said, ‘‘But some of them are 
in a great deal of pain.”’ The technique Tower 
hopes to use is to show people 20-minute vid- 
eotapes of others receiving dental treatment on 
the theory that watching somebody else over- 
come a fearful situation will help the viewers do 
the same. Forty volunteers who went through 
two treatment sessions later indicated that their 
fears had been allayed somewhat. 
SOOHCHESOHHDDP OHHH OONHHSOHOSOS 











Looking at Canada 


Where it came from, 
Where it’s going 


Alumni Seminar 
Ottawa, Canada 
October 23-26, 1980 


Be 


i 


yin 
won) 
Wah 


This long weekend in Canada’s capital not only offers alumni achance to visit a 
beautiful old city of gardens, shops and restaurants but also to learn more about our 
neighbor to the north. Duke Chancellor Kenneth Pye and Richard Leach, director of 
Duke’s Canadian Studies Center, will orient you to Canada and discuss the universi- 
ty’s international and Canadian programs. The agenda includes briefings on Amer- 
ican-Canadian relations by the Department of External Affairs, a visit to the National 
Film Board, tours of galleries and museums, a lecture on issues in Canadian public 
policy—and more. Your accomodations at the hotel Chateau Laurier, a turreted 
500-room building built in 1912, will be an adventure in itself. 


This unusual opportunity to spend an educational/recreational three days out of the 
country with other Duke people means you will have to act quickly. The price of $240 
per person, or $450 per couple, includes room, most meals, and special events. 


Please reserve places for the alumni seminar, ‘Looking at Canada,”’ Oct. 
23-26, 1980 in Ottawa. | enclose a check for $ (U.S. currency, $25 per person), 
payable to Alumni Affairs Department. Total cost of the three-day seminar is $240 per 
person, $450 per couple. | understand | will receive additional information. 


Name, class 
Street 

City, state, zip 
Phone 


Mail to: Ottawa Seminar, Department of Alumni Affairs, 614 Chapel Drive, Durham, N.C. 
27706. 
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Trans-Canal 
Caribbean Cruise 
February 14-28, 1981 


Board t.s.s. FAIRWIND in Acapulco, daylight tran- 
sit of the Panama Canal. Visit Balboa, Panama; 
Willemstad, Curacao; Fort-de-France, Marti- 
nique; St. John’s, Antigua; Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas; Nassau, Bahamas. Disembark at Fort 


Lauderdale, Fla. Free air from 130 major U.S. cities. 


Cost: approximately $2,300 to $3,800 


Mississippi River 
Cruise 
March 6-13, 1981 


Greet spring in the heart of the South. Board the 
MISSISSIPPI QUEEN in New Orleans for a seven- 
day riverboat adventure. Visit St. Francisville, La.; 
Vicksburg, Natchez and Baton Rouge. Cost: 
approximately $775 to $1,715, plus air fare to New 
Orleans. Limited to 60 participants. 


England in Depth 
May 1981 


Join Charles Young of Duke’s history faculty and 
Betty Young, acting head of the East Campus 
Library, for a probing look at England’s art, : 
history, literature, architecture, natural history 
and performing arts. Limited participation. 


As they become available, please send descriptive brochures on the following tours: 


Caribbean Cruise 


Mississippi River Cruise 


i Fat eg 


England in Depth 
Alaska/Land Cruise 


O 


QO) Salmon River 

O) Moselle, Rhine Rivers 
O Sail the Aegean 

O) New England Land Tour 


Name, class 
a a ee 


Street 





City, state, zip 





Telephone 


Send to: Trish Robertson 
Alumni Travel Coordinator 
614 Chapel Drive 
Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 27706 
(919) 684-5114 
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Alaska Land/Cruise 
June 27-July 8, 1981 


Fly to Vancouver, B.C. and board m.s. PRINSEN- 
DAM, cruise north with a stop at Ketchikan. Four 
nights ashore, following the trail of the “Alaska 
Sourdoughs”’ from Juneau to the gold fields, visit- 
ing Whitehorse, Skagway and cruising the Yukon 
River. Cruise the Lynn Canal on m.v. FAIR- 
WEATHER, board s.s. STATENDAM in Junéau and 
cruise spectacular Glacier Bay, then head south 
with a stop at Sitka. Disembark at Vancouver (extra 
two days in Vancouver, $150 optional). Cost: 
approximately $1,400 to $1,800, from Vancouver. 
Limited participation. 


Salmon River 
July 22-29, 1981 


Join John Sigmon of Duke’s Forestry and Environ- 
mental Studies program and Linda Sigmonof — 
Alumni Affairs for an eight-day dory trip on Idaho’s 
Salmon River. Whitewater boating, fishing, camp- 
ing, hiking, swimming and spectacular scenery. 
Cost: approximately $625, including all meals. 
Limited to 22 participants. 


Paris, Moselle River 


Cruise, Lucerne 
August 16-28, 1981 


Two nights in Paris, five nights aboard m.s. 
FRANCE cruising the beautiful Moselle and Rhine 
river valleys, with stops at charming riverside vil- 
lages. Three nights in Lucerne, Switzerland, with a 
chance to explore the Alps. Cost: approximately 
$2,500 from Raleigh/Durham. 


Sail the Aegean 
September 15-28, 1981 


Board the luxurious 316-foot “tall ship’ SEA 
CLOUD in Athens and enjoy a unique sailing 
adventure through the Greek Isles, visiting 10 
ports. Cost: approximately $3,500 to $4,900 from 
New York. Limited participation. 


New England Land 
Tour 
October 1981 


Travel by private bus through scenic New England 
at the peak of fall colors. Savor the region’s his- 
tory, panoramas, crafts and food, and explore 
charming villages. Limited participation. 
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